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Aik us, psoas, case of, 78 ; lumbar, 323 ; 

of the cerebrum, 376 
Absorption, secretion, drc., 59 
Air, highly -condensed, effects of on the 
body, 129; machine for purifying the, 
<86 

Albany Medical College, cliaiques of, 279, 
322 ; visit to, 5) 6 

Albinos, multiplication of, 465 ; exhibition 
*f, in Boston, 4^6 

Aldritb, Dr. L. Gonorrheas donnientium, 

483 


Allahabad jail, surgeon's report, 297 
Alloa, Dr. J. A. Biographical sketch of 
Or. Ebeaezar Huntington, 517 
Aloat in lead colic, 188 
Americaa Journal of the Medical Scien- 
ces, index to, 186 

Anatomical plates, valuable, 12G; atlas, 


AMtnmy, Dr Lewis's school fair teaching, 
284 ; and Physiology, for schools, 523 
Ania«l f<iod, 66 ; substances, new preser- 
vative for. 188 ; heat, 93, 246, 266 
Ana, torn off at shoulder joint, 128 
Army, U. S., report of the Surgeon-Gene- 
ral^ 

Arnou’c hydrostatic bed, modification of, 
159 


Asthma, its nature, causes and treatment, 
199, 209 ; caused by ipecactlanha, 229, 
411,460, 501 ; treated by ipecacuanha, 
284,460,501 

Atkinson, Dr. B. Case of inguinal hernia, 
475 

A mediation, obstetric, treatise on, 323 


ihhimore, introductory lectures at, 341 
fbrtleti, Professor E., 24 
Bartoa, Dr. L. Inoculation with tubercu- 
lous matter, 301 

Batcbeller, Dr. J. Memoir of Dr. Luke 
Howe, 196 

bib, hydro-medicated, 204 
Beard, the growth of, medically consider- 
ed, 256 


Bell, 8ir Charles, compliment to, 286 
Belladonna in diseases of the eye, 432 
Bennington Co. (Vt.) Medical Society, 146 
Berkshire Medical Institution, 444 
Bethlem Hospital, statistics of, 28 
Birds, enormous, bones of, 447 
Bladder, extraction of leathern cord from, 
128 

Blisters, employment of, 77 
Bloodletting, remarks on, 390 
Boils, treatment of, 347 
Books, new medical, 206, 224, 228, 348, 
368, 387, 603 
Boots, scientific, 226 

Boston, Medical Association, 146; Luna- 
tic Asylum, *103; medical school, 447 ; 
mortality of, 524 ; catalogue of medical 
students, 525 

Botnniro-medical lectures, 405 
Bowdoin College, medical department, 363 
Brachial artery, wounded in venesection, 
157 

Breast, on painful affection of the, 426 
British Scientific Association, 326 
Bronchus, foreign bodv in the, 21 
Brown, Dr. J. B. Case of pes equinua 
varus. 498 

Bticklin, Dr. Thomas, biographical notice 
of, 458 

Calculi in St. George's Hospital, 366 
Calvarium, long issue on the, 64 
Cancer, statistics of, 142; of the breast, 
cose, 160 ; new treatise on, 242 ; of the 
lower lip, operation for, 309 
Capen, Dr. R. Reply to Dr. Reese's chal- 
lenge, 302 

Carpenter's (Dr. W. B.) Human Physiolo- 
gy* 103 

Carr's (Dr. E. S.) Introductory Lecture, 
183 

Castleton Medical College, 386, 447, 486 
Castration for seminal weakness, 10,96,97 
Cathartic medicine, a new, 386 
Cerebrum, abscess of the, 376 
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Chapin, Dr. J. B. Dissertation on asthma, 
189, 209 

Charleston, S. C, board of health, 86 
Chemistry applied to the food of man, 409 
Children, treatise on the diseases of, 222, 
403, 463 ; clinical ward for diseases of, 
286 ; epilepsy in, 463 
China, Dr. Parker’s hospital in, 418; 
smallpox and vaccination in, 466; medi- 
cal missionary hospital in, 506 
Chloride of lime in cancerous breast, 160 
Cholera at Madura, 165 
Chorea, remarks on, 453 
Churchill's Theory and Practice of Mid- 
wifery, 104 

Cigar smoking, evils of, 162 
Clerical prescription, 346 
Cleveland Medical College, 527 
Club-fi»ot, operation for cure of, 498 
Cod-liver oil in phthisis, 187 
Colrhicum in gout, 419 
Colica pictonum, 76, 188 
Colored physician, a, 345 
Columbian College, appointment in, 146 
Conger, Dr. G. Case of super-f(Piation,216 
Consumption, treated by emetics, 106; 
cod-liver oil in, 187 ; and goitre, antago- 
nism of, 166 ; atrophy of the heart in, 
388 ; M. Louis's Researches on, 469 
Convulsions, puerperal, 69 
Cook, Dr. 8 A. Case of placental pre- 
sentation, 314 

Copland's Medical Dictionary, 267 
Copper in organic tissues, 428 
Cortland Co (N. Y ) Medical Society, 307 
Costiveness, fatal disease originating in, 199 
Counter-irritation, powerful, 64 
Coventry’s (Dr. C. B.) Introductory Lec- 
ture, 404, 491 
Creosote, use of, 122 v 
Crimes, by a homoeopathic practitioner, 424 
Crosby, Dr. D. New Hampshire Medical 
Institution, 339 

Crosby, Dr. J. Case of seminal weak- 
ness, 10 

Croswel, Dr. T., death of, 507 

Deformity of the shoulder in girls, 401 
Degrees, in Massachusetts Mcdieal Col- 
lege, 85, 106; honorary degree in Maine, 
246 ; at Cnstleton Medical College, 386 ; 
at Berkshire Medical Institution, 444 ; 
Thomsonian, 444 

Delaware Medical Society, 326, 360 
Delirium tremens, 394 
Denial ingenuity, 305; controversy, 465 
Dental Intelligencer, 524 
Dental Science, American Journal of, 244 
Dentist, a graduated, embarkation of, 228 
Dentists, the way some persons become 
such, 452; travelling, 504 
Diabetes, use of bread in, 245 
Diarrhoea, epidemic, in London, 366; in 
consumption, 472 

Diet, Davidson's Treatise on, 265; vege- 
table, effects of, 346 


Dietaries for children, 57 

Digestion, experiments on the physiology 

of, 37 

Dislocation of fore-arm outwards, 168 
Dissector, the, 362 ; the Dissector's Guide. 
464 

District of Columbia, Medical Society of, 
487 

Dixon, Dr. E. H. Operations for eleva- 
tion of the lower eyelid, 397 
Doctors, old, at the north and south, 68 ; 

the three German, 239 
Dorrance, Dr. G. The mulatto not a hy- 
brid, 81 

Dropsy, ovarian, 28, 266, 289, 402, 424, 
528 ; general, relieved by diuretics and 
hydrogogpies, 392 

Dublin Lying-in Hospital, report of, 176 
Duodenum, fatal case of perforation of, 34 
Dupuytren, surgical treatment of, 31 1 
Dysentery from ergot of rye, 168; hercu- 
lean treatment of, 306 

Education, medical, in the United States, 
329, 343 

Elliotson’s Principles and Practice of Medi- 
cine, 285, 362 ; review of, 369 
Ellsworth, Dr. P. W. Tetanus and sec- 
tion of the median nerve, 232 
Emetics, as restoratives, 88; in phthisis, 
106 

Emphysema, pulmonary, as a cause of 
death, 420 

Empiricism among physicians, 491 
England, physicians’ accounts in, 365 ; ar- 
my and navy medical service, 385 
Epilepsy, statistics of, 169 ; in childhood, 
461 

Erie County Almshouse, cases treated at, 

389 

Erysipelas, quinine in, 88; sulphate of iron 
in, 108; and puerperal peritonitis, 489 
Etiquette, professional, 440 
Eunuchs, Egyptian, 46 
Exercise, rest, Ac., experiments on, 49 
Eye, rheumatic inflammation of the, 429 
Eyelid, lower, depression of— operations, 
397 

Eyes, action of belladonna and liyoacyamua 
on the, 268 

Fever, at Rondout, character of, 126, 
306; intermittent, in Tartary, 165; at 
Lane Seminary, 346 ; intermittent, 390 ; 
treated by sinapisms to the spine, 391 
Fevers in country towns, 359 
Fingers, cut off*, re-union of, 448 
Fiske Fund prize dissertations of the Rhode 
Island Medical Society, No. VIII., 189. 
209 

Flngg, Dr. J. F. Massachusetts Homoeo- 
pathic Fraternity, 258; metallic pastes 
for filing teeth, 382; ipecac, and asth- 
ma, 501 

Flint, Dr. A. Cases treated at the Erie 
County Almshouse, 389 
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Fetation, extra uterine, ease of, 9 ; super- 
fetation, ease of, 216 
Fetus, in Fallopian tube, 32 
Forceps case, 468 

Foreign bodies in vital parts of the system, 

206 

Fracture, of the metacarpal bones, 459 ; 
apparatus for, Raymond's, 364 ; of the 
spine, extension in, 66 ; compound and 
oblique^ treatment, 509 

Gallep, Dr. J. A., on intuB-suseeptio,89 
Galt’s (Dr. J. M.) Practical Medicine, 344 
Gastro-enteritis,epidemic of, 508 
Geological curiosity, 26 
German doctors, the three, 239 
Ge«tarion, prolonged period of, 206 
Gettysburg Medical Institute, 105 
Gibson's (Dr. W.) Introductory Lecture, 
384 

Glaucoma, 226 

Goitre and tubercle, antagonism of, 166 ; 
ia Tartary, 425 

Gonorrhoea dormientium, 482, 521 
Goode, Dr. T. The Hot Springs of Vir- 
ginia, 141 

Goat, colchicum in, 419 ; in females, 423 
Graduates, medical, in Boston, 85, 106; at 
Castletnn, 386 ; at Pittsfield, 444 ; at 
Yale College, 526 

Grafion (N. H.) District Medical Society, 
286 

Gray, Dr. H. C. Visit to medical schools, 
516 

Green, Dr. C., on epidemic influenzas, 109 

Hcnoptriii in consumption, 471 
Haemorrhage, simple treatment of, 348 ; af- 
ter delivery, 426 
Hahnemann, death of, 27, 86 
Harlan, Dr. R., death of, 386 
Harrison's (Dr. J. P.) Introductory Dis- 
course, 461, 503 

Hayes, Dr. H. Wonnding the brachial 
artery in venesection, 157 
Hayes,' Dr. J. Case of psoas abscess, 78 
Heald, M. C. Southern winter's residence 
for invalids, 259 

Heart, atrophy of, in phthisis, 388; Manu- 
al of Diseases of the, 344 
Heat, animal, 93,246, 268 
Heaton, Dr. G. Radical cure of hernia, 217 
Hemierania, ammonia in, 248 
Hemiplegia, case of, 56, 396 ; caused by 
disease of the nerves, 468 " 

Hereditary diseases, 163 
Hernia, radical cure of, 217 ; strangulated 
congenital, reduced en masse, 349 ; in- 
guinal, operation, 475, 525 
Hill, Dr. O- Necrosis of the skull, 119 
Hip-joint, inflammation of, 253 
Hitchcock , Dr. A. Cose of abscess of the 
cerebrum , 376 

flo/rnes. Dr O. W. Review of Elliotson's 
Principle* sad Practice, 369 


Hommopathy, in a court of law, 86 ; expe- 
riments, 158 ; uncourteous plea for, 184 ; 
in the Wells Union, England, 446; Dr. 
Coventry’s remarks on, 492; Dr. Flagg's 
remarks on, 258, 501 ; Homoeopathic Ex- 
aminer, 224 ; homoeopathic challenge, by 
Dr. Reeae, 225 ; Homoeopathic Frater- 
nity of Massachusetts, 226,258; review 
of Curtis & Lillie's Epitome, 269; Dr, 
Ca pen’s reply to Dr. Reese's challenge, 
302 

Horses, surgical operations on, 205 
Howe, Dr. Luke, memoir of, 196 
Hubbard, Dr. G. Extraordinary retention 
of the placenta, 338 

Huntington, Dr. E., biographical notice of, 

Husbandry, employment of women and 
children in, 99 
Hydatids in pregnancy, 442 
Hydrocele, treated by acupuncture, 206 ; 
encysted, observations on, 408 

India Medical Journal, 184 
Indian hemp, resinous extract of, 48 
Indiana Medical Institute, 26 
Influenzas, epidemic, 109 
Insanity, the plea of in criminal cases, 14 ; 
proportional recoveries from, in Ohio, 
519 ; statistics of, 504 ; causes of, 504 ; 
at Bethlem Hospital, 28; different causes 
of in France, 405 

Insane, colony of at Gheel, in Belgium, 
333, 425 

Intestinal villi, structure and function of 
the, 348. 

Intus-susreptio, remarks on, 89 
Invalids, insurance on the lives of, 164 
Ipecacuanha, producing asthma, 229, 411, 
460, 501 ; for the relief of asthma, 284, 
501 

Iron, hydrated peroxide of, in poisoning, 


Jefferson Medical College, 104 
Jews, hospital for at Berlin, 425 
Joints, Cooper on dislocations and frac- 
tures of, 443 

Kemper College, in Missouri, 105 
Kidneys, scrofulous ulceration of the, 514 
Knee-joint, enlargement — amputation, 171 
Knowdy gum, in New Zealand, 367 
Knowlton, Dr. C. Scirrhus of the pancre- 
as, 379 

Labor, complicated with convulsions, 69 ; 
esse of placental presentation, 314 ; tar- 
dy, tartar emetic in, 328 
Lacing, tight, productive of deformity, 401 ; 

influence in producing consumption, 475 
Lead, effects or, 76 ; alum for, 188 
Leonard, Dr. J. P. Bloodletting, 399; 
chorea, 453 

Leucorrhoea, a monograph on, 149 
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Lindsly, Dr. H. Case of extra-uterine fe- 
tation, 9 ; monograph on leocorrhcaa, 149 
Liquid form of medicines, advantages of 
the, 498 

Lobelia, extract of, 278 
London coroner, fees of a, 187 
Lucifer matches, death from swallowing, 
526 

Lunatics, non-restraint of, in England, 133 
Lungs, diseases of the, in factories, 505 

Madness, singular, of a naval captain, 308 
Magnesia, Henry's, 468 
Magnetism, animal, Deleuze’s Practical In- 
struction in, 145 

Marshall, Dr. J., on emasculation for semi- 
nal weakness, 96 

Massachusetts, Medical College, graduates, 
85,106; Medical Society, Counsellors' 
meeting, 203; revised statutes of the 
State, 404 ; General Hospital, donation 
to, 405 

Masturbation, productive of seminal weak- 
ness. 10. 260, 482, 521 
Medical Times, the, 163 ; Medical Exam- 
iner, 524 

Meningitis, tubercular, 473 
Menstruation, effect of on lactation, 165 ; 
in consumption, 473 

Mesmerism, in Alabama, 25; lectures on, 
466, 504 ; and phrenology, 249, 318, 422, 
437 

Metacarpal bones, fracture of the, 459 
Metamorphosis, on the doctrine of, 49 
Metastasis, remarks on, 116, 178 
Midwife, handy -work of a, 368 . 
Midwifery, at Dublin Lying-in Hospital, 
176; Dublin Practice of, 223; case of, 
468 

Milk, experiments on, 413 
Milk-sickness, causes of, 445 
Miraculous medicines, 306 
Miscellany medical, 47, 67, 87, 106, 127, 
147, 167, 187, 207, 226, 267, 287, 307, 
347, 367, 407, 427, 467, 507 
Mistake, anatomical, 525 
Moorman, Dr. J. J. White Sulphur 
Springs, 434 
Mortality in 1843, 507 
Motor nerves, disoases of the, 365 
Mulatto, the, alleged to be a hybrid, 29; 
reply to, 81 

Nashville, Medical Society of, 26 
Natchez, Medical Society of, 105 
Naval surgeons, prospects of, 138, 147 ; ap- 
pointments of, 186; benefits conferred 
by, 106 

Negroes, white, exhibition of, 465, 486 
Nervous system, work on the, 406 
Neuralgia, continental treatment of, 188 
Neurology, experiments in, 224 
^New Hampshire Medical Society, anni- 
versary, 125 ; Medical Institution, 325, 
.339 


New Orleans Hospital reports, 186 
New York, Hospital School of Medicine, 
26 ; State Lunatic Asylum, 45 ; Jour- 
nal of Medicine, 126 ; visit to medical 
schools, 516 ; Gravel Infirmary, 525 ; 
Fair at State Lunatic Asylum, 528 
Niles, E. M., obituary notice of, 347 
Nitric acid, caution respecting, 208 
North, Dr. M. L. Use of creosote, 122 
Nye, Dr J. M. Case of scroftilou* ulcer- 
ation of the kidneys, 514 

Obstetric physiology, a curiosity in, 32 
Ohio, Medical Colleges in, 185; Sta|p 
Lunatic Asylum, 508 ; legislature of, 506 
Oliver’s (Dr. D.J Physiology, 223 
Operation, plastic, 53 ; surgical, 68 
Ophthalmia, nitrate of silver in, 286; go- 
norrhoeal, treatment of, 248 
Osteo-sarcoma, operation for, 341 
Ovarium, dropsical, removal of, 28, 266, 
289,402,424,528 

Ovum of man and the mammifera, 363 

Paine, Dr. M. Chemistry applied to the 
food of man, 409; his Materia Medica, 
204 ; his Introductory Lecture, 32!), 343 
Pancreas, scirrhus of the, 379 
Paralysis, long-continued, 207 ; remarks on 
a peculiar form of, 449 
Pastes, metallic, for filling teeth, 382 
Patriarchs, age of the, 364 
Patterson, Dr. A. Asthma produced by 
ipecacuanha, 411 

Pelvis, relaxation of articulations after de- 
livery, 165 

Pereira’s Treatise on Food and Diet, 64 
Peritonitis, strumous, treatment of, 167 
Pharmacy, American Journal of, 324 
Philadelphia, visit to medical schools, 516; 

Medical Society of, 528 
Phlegmasia dolens, 166; pathology of, 88 
Phonotyptic Journal, 365 
Phrenology and Mesmerism, 422 
Phrenological chart, 1164 
Pbreno-magnetiam, remarks on, 249, 318, 
437 

Phthisis, atrophy of the heart in, 388 ; M. 

Louis's Researches on, 469 
Phynwsisand paraphymosia, treatment, 327 
Physician, the, a reliever of suffering, 461 
Physiology, new work on, for schools, 224 ; 

Oliver’s, 223 ; Lane’s, 523 
Piles, relief from, 368 
Pilula ferri composita, 247 
Placenta, extraordinary retention of the, 
338 

Plucental presentation, case of, 314 
Plague, contagiousness of, 125 
Plastic operations, lecture on, 53 
Pneumonia and consumption, 472 
Poisoning, by arsenic, cure, 288 ; by meats, 
butter. «&c., 445; alleged casein Maine, 
507,525 

Polypus, uterine, case of, 80 
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fcptancy , iwo years after cessation of the 
meows, ‘365*, with hydatids, 44*3; in 
consumption, 473 

Presentation of the belly, case of, 66 
Prescriptions, methods of writing, 505 
PresMire, mechanical, in the system, 353 
Principles of medicine, treatise on, 404 
Professional etiquette, 440 
Puberty, precocious, case of, 84 
Puerperal peritoniti*, and erysipelas, 489 

Qoark, a dental, return of to England, 228 
Qoarkery, legalized, 25 ; remarks on, 357 ; 
ia Delaware, 360 

Quinioe, in erysipelas, 88 ; muriate of, 148 

Rain, qoantity of in Philadelphia, 467 
Reynolds, Dr. J. Asthma produced by 
ipecacuanha, 460 

Rheumatism, formula for, 168; nitre in, 
286 ; rheumatic inflammation of the eye, 
429 

Rhinoplasty, case of, 55 

Riehmood, Va. Medical College of, 146 

Roar, surgical practice of, 311 

Rumination in man, 148 

R®»«n physician, visit to Guy's Hospital, 


Salivary glands, extirpation of in animals, 
328 

Saratoga Springs, 144 
Scalp, singular disease of the, 108 
Schools, medical, 447 ; visits to, 515 ; at 
the West, 62 

Scirrhus of the pancreas, 379 
Seminal weakness, castration for, 10, 96, 
9? ; injections for, 260 ; causes of, 520 
Senna, fluid extract of, 247 
Sight, the failing of, 1 1 
Skull, case of necrosis of the, 119 
Slack, Dr. D. B. On the failing of sight, 
II ; absorption — secretion — the spleen, 
59; sympathy and metastasis, 116, 178, 
235 ; extracts of thorough wort and lobe- 
lia, 278 ; instances of mechanical pres- 
sure in the system, 353 ; experiments on 
milk, 413; inoculation with smallpox 
after vaccination, 478 
Smallpox and vaccination, in China, 466 ;. 
proprie ty of inoculation after vaccina- 
tion, 478 

Smith's (Dr. H. H.) Minor Surgery, 221 
Snakes and snake- bites at the south-west, 

40 

Southern winter’s residence for invalids, 
250 

SpcrmalorrhcM, causes of, 483, 521 
Spine, deformed, mechanical treatment of, 
416 

Spfieen, the office of the, 59 
Sprains, treatment of, 173 
Springs, (he Hot, in Virginia, 22, 141 ; the 
Bios Lick, in Kentucky, 43 ; the White 
SfcJ pitar, in Virginia, 82, 434 ; the Sara- 
e*g a, 144; in Bath, England, 244 


St. Vitus's dance, remarks on, 453 
StarvatiunistA, a freak of the, 246 
Stearin*, preparation of, 325 
Stewart's (Dr. F. C.) Hospitals and Sur- 
geons of Paris, 182 

Stockbridge, Dr. W. Snakes and snake- 
bites at the south-west, 40 
Strabismus, cure of, 123; divergens, 98 
Stricture, efficacy of warm injections in, 
408 

Sulphur-fume baths, 262 
Surgeon-general, report of the, 464 
Surgical adjuster, 243 
Sympathy and metastasis, remarks on, 116 
178, 235 

Syphilis, cases of, 393 
Syringe for the mouth, 406 

Tartar, cream of, soluble, 48 
Tartar emetic in tardy labor, 328 
Teeth, causes of decay in the, 18; alma- 
nac, 505 ; tnrtar on the, 201 ; metallic 
pastes for filling, 382 
Tennessee, Medical Society of, 203 
Testes, treatise on diseases of the, 285 
Tetanus, division of the nerve, 232 
Thomas, Dr. T. K, jr. Fatal disease ori- 
ginating in coativenesa, 199 ; inflamma- 
tion of hip-joint, 253 
Tbomsonian honorary degrees, 444 
Tboroughwort, extract off 278 
Tic douloureux, ammonia in, 248 
Tobacco, smoking of, 162, 448 
Trachea, fatal rupture of the, 27 
Trees of America, proposed work on, 185 
Truss, uterine, 127 

Tuberculous matter, inoculation with, 301 
Tumor, carpal and palmar, 281 ; vascular, 
on the cheek, 282 ; vascular, on the chin, 
322 ; of the abdomen, removal, 323 ; of 
the uterus, 494 % 

Turner, Dr. U. Asthma caused by ipe- 
cacuanha, 229 

Urine, incontinence of, 166 ; retention oft 
with stricture and enlarged prostate, 205 
Uterus, excision of the, 494 

Vaccination, introduced into Persia, 352 ; 
in China, 466; and subsequent inocula- 
tion, 478 

Vagina, rupture of the, 219 
Vanilla intuaion, 266 
Venesection, wounding 6f artery in, 157 
Vermont, Asylum for the Insane, 245, 305 ; 

Medical Society, 506 
Veterinary Medical Association, 446 
Vocal apparatus, affection of, 388 
Voice, remedy for lots of, 385 

Water-cure, physiology and pathology of 
the, 48 ; visit to Grafenburg, 164 ; diet 
at the table d’hote of Priessnitz, 308 ; in 
Massachusetts, 444 
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Weather, monthly register of the, 47, 127, 
227, 287, 387, 487; general table of the, 
488 

Welch, Dr. A. Case of uterine polypus, 
80 

Widows and orphans of medical men, 326 
Willoughby University, 184 
Wilson, Dr. J. Treatment of compound 
and oblique fractures, 509 


Wounds, voluntary, 163; complicated, 225 
Wright, Dr. A. H. Introduction of vac- 
cination into Persia, 352 

Yale College, medical department, 345, 
447, 526 

Yaws, prevalence of among Negroes, 245 
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Vol. XXIX. Wednesday, August 9, 1843. No. 1. 


CASE OF EXTRA-UTERINE FCETATION. 

By Harrey Lindtly, M.D., Professor of Obstetric Medicine in tbe Colombian College! Wash. 

ington, D. 0. 

[Commanicated for the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal.] 

On the 13th inst., about 7, P. M., I was called on by 1. M., who in- 
formed me that his wife was in extreme pain from a severe attack of 
colic, and requested my immediate attendance. Upon arriving at her 
residence, I found her writhing in agony with pain, as she said, in her 
bowels, and which had then continued about three hours. The abdomen 
was considerably swollen and tender to the touch — the surface rather 
cold and bedewed with a clammy sweat — the stomach nauseated, but not 
attended with vomiting — and the patient generally, very restless. She 
said that she had been as well as usual during the day, and had discharged 
her ordinary household duties without difficulty until about 4 o’clock, 
P. M., when the pain with which she was now suffering commenced. 
She asserted that she was not pregnant, and had not been for the last ten 
years, though she had not menstruated for the preceding two months. 
She possessed a good constitution, generally enjoyed good health, about 
30 years of age, and had had but one child, who was now ten years old. 

I prescribed pills of opium and camphor, to be continued till the pain 
was controlled, and stimulating frictions to the extremities for the purpose 
of exciting cutaneous action. 

At 7 o’clock, next morning, the husband informed me that his wife 
(whom I had not seen a second time, as she lived a considerable distance 
from ray residence) had been much relieved of her pain by the pills, but 
was in a very low and critical condition. Upon arriving at her house, at 
8 o’clock, I found her dead — having expired a few minutes before. 

At 12 o’clock, I made a post-mortem examination, in the presence of 
my office students. The abdomen was very much swollen, but present- 
ed no symptoms of tympanitis upon percussion. When the abdominal 
parietes were divided, a large quantity of blood escaped, and upon ex- 
amination the whole cavity was found to be filled with it — while several 
large coagula were scooped out from its lower part. All the viscera 
of the abdomen appeared perfectly healthy. When the blood was nearly 
all removed, and the intestines retracted, the cause of all this mischief 
Wis immediately perceived, in the shape of a well-formed foetus of about 
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two months, laying loose in the pelvis, and connected to its placenta by a 
cord of the ordinary length. It was an extra-uterine pregnancy, the foe- 
tus being obviously contained in the Fallopian tube of the left side, 
which had just burst from the increased size of its contents, and had thus 
given rise to the fatal hemorrhage. The uterus was slightly enlarged, 
and upon slitting it open, was found lined with the membrana decidua, 
which, according to our standard authors, is usually found in such cases. 

Washington , July \7th y 1843. 


SEMINAL WEAKNESS— CASTRATION. 

[Commanlcaled for the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal.] 

November 5, 1842, I was called to visit Mr. , aged 22 years, 

whose health had been declining for more than six years. He had se- 
cluded himself almost entirely from society, and even from his family — 
had not eaten with them for four years — had not been in the street more 
than twice for two years, and for the last year had kept himself mostly 
in bed. 1 found him pale, trembling and dejected — pulse frequent and 
feeble — appetite bad — digestion impaired, and rather emaciated. At first 
he was unwilling to give much account of himself, but after a few visits 
I obtained the following history of his case. About the age of 13 years 
he began to masturbate, and, urged by his companions, he practised it 
some time before he produced an emission. After this he continued the 
habit more and more frequently, until he would perform the operation 
every day for several weeks in succession, and very often twice a day. 
At the age of 16 his health was so much impaired he was obliged to sus- 
pend all labor and active exercise, and had not been able, at the time I 
first saw him, to resume either. After this time he says he did not prac- 
tise masturbation much } but had been constantly troubled with involuntary 
discharges — that the emissions had become painful and extremely pros- 
trating. I learned from his friends that he had been attacked twice with 
furious delirium — both attacks were of short duration — had frequently se- 
creted himself from his family, so that they were alarmed with fears that 
he would commit suicide. 

During the first four years of his sickness he was drugged with all 
sorts of medicines, for all sorts of diseases, by all sorts of doctors, and all 
the time grew worse, no one ever having suggested to him the true na- 
ture of his disease or the cause of it. 

With very little expectation of benefiting him with medicine, I pre- 
scribed bals. copaib. and tr. cant ha rid. combined, carb. of iron, cold bath- 
ing to the hips and loins, and cold water injections into the rectum ; but 
finding no impression was made by this method of treatment, and that the 
nocturnal emissions were so frequent and so exhausting, I did not think it 
advisable to continue the use of ordinary remedies to cure so desperate a 
disease. Believing the great constitutional disturbance to have been pro- 
duced and kept up by the severe and often repeated shocks given to the 
brain and nervous system by the seminal emissions, and that removing the 
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testicles would remove the great source of difficulty, I recommended cas- 
tration, with the confident expectation tlrat it would prove successful. 
He was so miserable, and life itself had become such a burden to him, 
that he was not only willing to submit to the operation, but urged me to 
perform it — which I did on the 29th of November. 

There was profuse hemorrhage from the right side of the scrotum dur-. 
ing the night after the operation, which greatly reduced him. The heal- 
ing and recovery from the operation were very slow ; and the winter 
being very cold, there was but little apparent improvement in his general 
appearance until warm weather was established. Since that time, he has 
improved rapidly. He has now the appearance of good health — is cheer- 
iul and happy — can walk miles with as much ease and elasticity as any 
one, and, with every prospect of good health and a life of usefulness, he 
is actively engaged in making arrangements to go into business. For 
9ome months after the operation he had a weeping of prostatic fluid ; but 
so soon as his general health improved, this trouble disappeared, and he 
has nothing of it at this time. 

There was about two drachms of serum within the vaginal coat of the 
left testicle. The tunica albuginea testis was pale and flabby. The 
vessels of this coat in the right testicle were very much injected, showing 
considerable inflammation — there was no effusion. 

Now as to the propriety of this operation for the removal of such a 
disease, I admit there may be much doubt. Cauterizing the urethra was 
not tried, for the want of a proper instrument. This operation, however, 
k Bot successful in more than three fourths of the cases, when it is re- 
sorted to under the most favorable circumstances, as appears from the 
cases reported by Mr. Phillips, of the St. Marylebone Infirmary. The 
parents of this young man were poor — had made many expensive trials 
to cure him without success, and bad determined to make no further ef- 
fcrt From these considerations 1 was induced to operate — and the hap- 
py change produced in the patient, and the great relief afforded to the 
family, are abundant evidence of the propriety of the operation in this 
case. Josiah Crosby. 

Meredith Bridge , JV. if., JWy, 1843. 


THE FAILING OF SIGHT. 

To tho Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 

Sm, — The failing of the sight is not an insulated phenomenon. The 
other senses partake of the same change. The same blur pervades them 
all, and spectacles are as much needed by the other senses as by the sense 
of sight. At 45 years of age, or thereabouts, people observe that they 
cannot read, or do any fine or delicate piece of work, as well as formerly. 
Hey may also observe that they cannot learn a piece of music, or sing and 
play a new tune, as well as formerly. The senses of touch and hearing 
have both failed in as great a degree as the sense of sight. If it were 
tbe sight only that had failed, a person could as well learn to sing, or 
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to play a new tune in music, at 45 years of age, as at the age of 12 or 
16. A very little observation and experimenting will convince every 
one that the senses of hearing and touch are not as lively at 45 years of 
age as at 12 or 16. There is a greater effort made to ascertain the truth 
of these sensations than at an earlier period of life. The pleasures of 
sound and of touch are both diminished in a degree very perceptible, 
though not so fully realized as the change in the sense of seeing. No 
art on which the external senses are particularly employed can be learned 
with the same ease as in early life. The change in the senses of 
smelling and taste not so obvious as in the other senses ; though I 
think it must have been often observed that it takes a person who has 
failed in the sense of sight, a longer time to ascertain the qualities of an 
article by the senses of smelling and taste than it does a young person. 
Such persons are more apt to appeal to the senses of others in questions 
of doubt. Old persons choose the most sapid and stimulating articles of 
food as well as of drink. Snuffs and pungent odors are favorite pleasures 
in old age. 

Some have attributed the failing of sight to a mere change in the shape 
of the eye ; but this would only change the point of distinct vision , as 
in any other lens. We should only have to hold an object at a little 
farther distance than usual, in order to see as well as ever ; but the fact is, 
we cannot see so well in the same degree of light at any distance as in 
youth. There is an organic change in the whole substance of the eye. 
Its transparency and sensibility are both diminished. 

All the motions of the body and of the mind are slower at 45 years of 
age, than at 20. It is much more difficult to run, or leap, or dance, at 
that age, than at an earlier period of life. The pulse is slower, and the 
train of ideas is also slower. It takes a longer time not only to see, 
but to hear, to feel, to taste, to smell, and to think. Both the internal 
and external sensations are slower, and excited with more difficulty. The 
secretions are also more un frequent. 

About this time, the hair, in both sexes, begins to become gray, and 
the menstrual discharge ceases in women. These changes are commonly 
regarded as insulated phenomena, as if a numberless variety of causes 
were at work in the system to produce them. I think they are all attribu- 
table to the same cause, viz., to a diminution in the momentum of the 
arterial blood. The motion of the blood 1 take to be an ultimate fact, 
beyond which our inquiries cannot go. The action of the heart expresses 
the force of the arterial blood. At that time of life when the sight be- 
gins to fail, the arterial blood is not sent into the extremities of the arte- 
ries with the same force as in youth. All action of the nervous system, 
as well as of every other structure, depends upon the frequency of a 
fresh supply of blood. The greater the frequency of a fresh supply of 
arterial blood, the greater must be the activity of every organ and struc- 
ture of the body. The arterial blood is the sap of the system, and per- 
forms the same office in the human system as the sap does in the tree or 
vegetable. If the arterial blood does not visit the extreme vessels with 
its accustomed celerity of motion, the same result must follow under all 
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circumstances, viz., a diminution of activity in the part. The menstrual 
dbchaige does not cease in women because they have borne all the child- 
ren they can bear ; for it ceases about the same time in those who have 
never borne any. The hair does not turn gray because the person is 
forty or fifty years of age ; for age is not the cause of anything. To 
suppose the sight to fail because the person is growing older, is very 
much like supposing the tide to ebb and flow because it approaches near 
the time set by the almanac for such an event. 

People immediately become sensible of the least failure in the sight. 
They have almost an exact measure of it, in the distance at which they 
usually hold an object in order to examine it ; but they have no such 
measure of the failing of the other senses. The fact, however, is capa- 
ble of proof. The cessation of the menses corresponds very nearly in 
point of time with the failure of sight, though the change in the color of the 
hair sometimes happens at an earlier period, but this may be owing to its 
peculiar structure. All these phenomena appear to me to belong to the 
same class. 

The human system is supposed to have reached its greatest perfection 
at the age of 35, though in many individuals, probably, at a much earlier 
period. The heart probably attains to its maximum of force, and the 
blood circulates with its greatest momentum, about this period. The 
phenomena I have enumerated rarely occur until after this period, when 
the force of the pulse has begun to abate. An abatement of only a 
single beat or two in the pulse may be sufficient to induce the commence- 
ment of all those changes 1 have enumerated. In old age the pulse 
beats only sixty times in a minute, and may be regarded as a true in- 
dex of all the other motions of the system. The sensations are excited 
at the same slow rate, and the train of ideas moves on in the same ratio. 

It is aa old saying that gray hairs are a sign of wisdom. If the 
train of our ideas becomes slower, and therefore more distinct, and capa- 
ble of being more accurately examined, by the same cause which pro- 
duces gray hairs, there may be a good foundation for the old proverb. 
To make the proverb scientifically true, however, its meaning must be 
restricted to the different periods of the same person’s life. In some 
people, the same quickness of sensation and flow of ideas continue into 
old age, but I believe such people are never remarkable for wisdom. 
The burry of their ideas and sensations, prevents a proper comparison 
and selection of them, and the judgment never improves. If the same 
rapidity in the succession of our sensations and ideas, which exists in 
youth, should be continued into old age, I imagine the world would 
never become remarkable for its wisdom. For wisdom evidently de- 
pends not less upon a moderation in the succession of our ideas, than 
upon the amount of ideas already acquired. 

If all the senses undergo a similar change with the sense of sight and 
at the same time, it becomes a question of some importance whether the 
testimony of a person, in a court of law, whose sight is so far diminished 
as to require the help of glasses, is as valid as the testimony of a younger 
person. So far as it respects the sight, I suppose that most people are 
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aware of the difference ; but in reporting conversations and sounds, I am 
not aware that any distinction is made between the testimony of a person 
of 25 and a person of 50 years of age ; yet in all cases where the senses 
are employed, c&teris paribus , the young person’s testimony is the most 
to be relied upon. The young person can see and hear at greater dis- 
tances ; he can feel, taste and smell with more nicety and with more ac- 
curacy. This subject certainly deserves a more scientific investigation 
than it has hitherto received. Many good rules in the conduct of life 
might be derived from it ; and a knowledge of our true capacities very 
much extended. 

This failing of the senses is, in some measure, recompensed by the 
greater degree of health and enjoyment which most nervous people ex- 
perience when they arrive at this period of life. Those who hare been 
troubled with an excess of sensibility in earlier life, may now hope for 
better days ; nor is this hope often disappointed. An improvement, in 
nervous diseases, is almost always experienced. In a word, we have 
more wisdom to conduct the affairs of life, and less inclination to indulge 
in those excesses which ruin our health and impair our faculties. Physi- 
cal changes do for us now, what the wisdom and advice of others ought 
to have done for us years ago. D. B. Slack. 

Providence , July 29th , 1843. 


THE PLEA OF INSANITY IN CRIMINAL CASES. 

[We continue our extracts from the British and Foreign Medical Review 
on this interesting subject. The following remarks refer chiefly to the late 
trial of M’Naughten for the murder of Mr. Drummond — a tnal which, in 
consequence of the uncertain nature of the evidence in proof of insanity, 
and of the prisoner’s acquittal on the ground that he was insane, has ex- 
cited more attention than any other of modem times.] 

We consider it unnecessary to detail the facts of this case; they are 
so recent that they must be familiar to the whole of our readers. We 
shall here offer only a few remarks on the defence : this was to the effect 
that at the time the accused perpetrated the act he was laboring under 
homicidal monomania. It was deposed to by many witnesses that the 

E risoner was 'latterly of a sullen and reserved character; that he imagined 
imself to be the object and victim of the most unrelenting persecution ; 
that he was surrounded by persons who had formed a conspiracy against 
his comforts, his character, and even his life; and that wheresoever he 
went these persons still pursued him, and gave him no rest either by day 
or by night. It also appeared that he imagined the deceased, who was 
a perfect stranger to him, to be one of his persecutors, and that it was 
necessary that he should fall a sacrifice in order to free him from persecution. 
There was no proof of intellectual insanity about him, if we except the 
existence of these delusions ; and it was admitted by all that he was 
shrewd in business transactions, that he was fully competent to the 
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management of his affairs, and had realized a considerable sum of 
money by his own industry in trade. 

These were the principal points in the defence ; the remainder of the 
evidence in favor of insanity being made up by the opinions expressed by 
tbe medical witnesses. We will now compare this evidence with those 
characters which have been assigned by Prichard and others as proofs of 
homicidal monomania. We have already expressed our opinion that these 
characters are loose and vague ; but the council for the defence chiefly 
based his arguments in favor of the prisoner’s insanity upon them. 
There had been certain peculiarities ol conduct and absurd delusions ; 
the mao was of a morose and reserved disposition, but we do not collect 
from the evidence that he had ever attempted suicide. It does not ap- 
pear that he was ferocious or cruel ; bis counsel dwelt much on his hu- 
manity to the brute creation, a fact, which, in his view, did not accord 
with the ferocity of a sane assassin. In this view we have a good ex- 
ample of legal ingenuity; ibr one strong feature of moral insanity, lead- 
ing to homicidal madness, is cruelty or ferocity of disposition ; so that 
some physicians have given to it the name of brutality. Thus it will be 
seen that the very reverse of the usual condition was received without 
comment as a proof of the existence of homicidal madness. In the 
Iragoage of Mr. Rumball, there was no indication of diseased destruc- 
tiveness about him. We put no great stress upon this, one way or the 
other, or upon the absence of the suicidal tendency before and after the 
crime ; but it shows that the proofs of homicidal insanity are of so am- 
biguous a character that a barrister may select either of two opposite 
conditions in favor of his argument. 

Next we come to motive . There was no apparent motive on the part 
of tbe prisoner in shooting Mr. Drummond ; but we think we have said 
sufficient to show that this should not be received as evidence of insanity ; 
it merely makes out a prima fade case for inquiry. Further, it was 
argued by the counsel for the defence : 

u Tbe manner in which the murderer sets himself to the consumma- 
tion of his crime, as well as his subsequent conduct, is very different from 
the proceedings of a madman. The former often has accomplices ; he 
commences with premeditation, lays a plan before hand, chooses time, 
place and circumstances adapted to the perpetration of the deed, and 
generally has contrived some way of escape. He always studies conceal- 
ment and personal safety, and when there is danger of detection, uses all 
possible despatch to escape the punishment due to his crime. All these 

particulars are reversed in the proceedings of the madman A 

common murderer would have acted in a different manner, he would have 
chosen a different time, a different place, he would have sought safety by 
escape.” 

It is with something like dread that we witness these displays of foren- 
sic eloquence and ingenuity in questions of criminal responsibility. While, 
on tbe one hand, they may lead to the acquittal of one who is responsible ; 
on tbe other, they may bring about the condemnation of an irresponsible 
agent ; this is a pure matter of accident, depending on the fact of whether 
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the ability be displayed on the side of the prosecution or defence. In 
the quotation which we have above made from Mr. Cockburn’s speech 
for the prisoner, we have what appears to be well-marked points of dif- 
ference laid down ; although he had just before adduced and commented 
in favor of his views upon cases which completely overturn the dif- 
ferences thus sought to be established ! Thus Hadfield’s case is quoted 
among the instances of homicidal insanity ; but probably there never 
was an attempt made upon life, in which there was greater premedita- 
tion, precaution, or a belter choice of time, place and circumstances, 
than in the attack made by this monomaniac on the life of George the 
Third ! We also think it is obvious that if a man, whether sane or in- 
sane, have the design to shoot the sovereign, a minister of State, or any 
great public character, he can seldom have an opportunity of doing this 
except in public, and therefore under circumstances in which any at- 
tempt at escape would be commonly futile. With respect to accom- 
plices, it is true that we never find them in cases of homicidal mono- 
mania. but they are also generally wanting in crimes of peculiar atrocity 
and magnitude. The cases of Greenacre, Good, Courvoisier, and others, 
afford a sufficient proof of this fact. M’Naughten made no attempt to 
escape, or to deny that he had shot the deceased : this, as we have already 
observed, is a pretty uniform character of homicidal monomania ; although 
a question might have arisen as to what he would have done, supposing 
he had not been seized in the act of discharging a second pistol. Still, 
however, allowing the prisoner the full benefit of this point in his favor, 
we must protest against this being drawn, as it was in this instance, into 
an absolute proof of homicidal monomania. 

It is well known that when murder is committed through the motives 
of passion or revenge, whether apparent or concealed, there is frequently 
no attempt made to conceal or deny the crime, there is no attempt at es- 
cape, and yet such persons are made responsible for their acts. 

The only other point in the legal defence upon which we have to offer 
a remark is this, that the counsel adopted Lord Erskine’s doctrine, i. e., 
in order that there should be irresponsibility, two facts must be proved : 
1, that there should be delusion ; 2, that the act of homicide should be 
connected with the delusion. Admitting that the first point was proved 
in M’Naughten’s case, we do not see how in any part of the defence the 
delusion was brought to bear upon the deceased as an individual. It 
was urged that the prisoner considered him to be one of his persecutors ; 
but he was a perfect stranger to him, and therefore the prisoner might as 
well have shot any other person in the Queen’s dominions ; for it was of 
course a matter of accident as to who might appear to him to be his per- 
secutors. From the decision of M’Naughten’s case, then, we infer that 
there may be the most broad and unrestricted application of this principle 
relative to the connection of the act of murder with the delusion. 

Eight medical witnesses gave evidence on the prisoner’s state of mind. 
They all agreed that Tat the time he commitied the act he was laboring 
under a delusion, and that he was led on by an impulse so irresistible, 
that nothing but a physical impediment could have prevented him from 
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committing it. (Dr. Hutchenson.) It is remarkable that questions were 
allowed to be put to the witnesses on this trial, which have seldom been 
permitted on former occasions. Thus some were asked whether they 
considered the prisoner responsible for his actions — a question which has 
been hitherto left to the jury to decide from the medical and other evi- 
dence adduced in the case. There are strong objections to this mode 
of examination, for it is like placing the issue of guilty or not guilty in 
the hands of the medical witnesses; and we attribute to this, the great 
public dissatisfaction expressed at the verdict in M’Naugbten’s case. So 
kmg as a prisoner, or those who act for him, are allowed to select the 
medical witnesses, who are to speak to his state of mind, we think it 
would be at least prudent not to permit questions to be put in this form. 
If the witnesses are really independent, and they might easily be made 
so for ibis purpose, there could be no objection to the prisoner’s having 
the benefit of their opinion under these circumstances. But it is obvious 
that the counsel for a prisoner would never summon any witness who 
coaid not speak in his favor ; and if what this witness is to deliver under 
the name of evidence substantially includes the verdict of the jury, we 
do not see why the prisoner and his friends should not be at once allowed 
to select their own jury. Let us suppose in a case that twenty medical 
witnesses are appealed to, and while one half agree that the case was 
one of insanity, the other half do not ; it is very clear that only the ten 
first witnesses would be called for the defence ; and, unless an equal 
amount of industry was displayed on the part of the prosecution, the 
verdict must be carried in the prisoner’s favor. It will be impossible, 
we think, to eradicate the suspicion of unfair dealing on these occasions 
so long as this bad practice is adhered to. The result concerns the 
country, and if medical witnesses are in any case to assume the func- 
tions oif the jury, their selection should lie with the country and not with 
tbe prisoner. In this case the evidence was felt, to be so conclusive in 
favor of the existence of homicidal monomania, that the jury under the 
direction of the judge acquitted the prisoner on the ground of insanity. 

The case of M’Naughten has called forth many comments, a strong 
impression having existed, both in and out of the profession, that the plea 
of insanity had been stretched to an improper extent. On this point 
most men will of course form their opinions according to their reading 
and experience on the subject ; nor will these opinions be much influ- 
enced by what is said by journalists and reviewers. In accepting the 
verdict of the jury as the only verdict which the medical evidence would 
warrant, we are bound to state that in our judgment there is no case on 
record, if we except that of Oxford, where the facts in support of the 
plea of insanity were so slight ; and when we reflect upon the cases of 
Bellingham, Lees, and Cooper, the last two tried at the same bar and 
executed within the last few years, we feel that there is both uncertainty 
and injustice in the operation of our criminal law. Either some indivi- 
duals are improperly acquitted on the plea of insanity, or others are most 
unjustly executed. 

This state of things requires to be remedied ; it is wholly inconsistent 
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with our views of justice, that the acquittal or conviction of supposed lu- 
natics on capital charges should depend not on the merits of their 
respective cases, but on the ability and ingenuity of counsel, and the 
metaphysical speculations of medical witnesses upon the question of 
criminal responsibility. One case becomes a subject of prominent public 
interest, and every exertion is made to construe the most trivial points 
into evidence of insanity ; an acquittal follows. Another case is left to 
itself ; and, as the line of demarcation between sanity and insanity is 
scarcely appreciable without good legal and professional assistance, the 
accused is necessarily convicted, and either executed or otherwise pun- 
ished ; although the proofs of insanity, had they been as carefully sought 
for and brought out, would have been as strong in this as in the former 
instance. In point of fact, there is no more stability in judicial decisions 
than there is in medical evidence ; and we think that one great improve- 
ment in the present system would be to leave the question as to the state 
of the mind only to the medical witnesses ; and that of responsibility and 
punishment for the act, to the judge and jury. 

M’Naughten’s case has certainly proved that there is a very narrow 
line which separates crime from insanity ; and the expressed intention on 
the part of certain members of the Legislature to bring forward some pre- 
ventive enactment shows that there is at least a well-founded dread that 
after the result of this trial, the plea of insanity may be carried too far. 
The verdict has completely overturned the old doctrine of implied malice 
in law ; for, after this, how can a person be convicted of murder for killing 
one who is wholly unknown to him? If a man wilfully, and without 
provocation, fired a gun into the midst of a crowd and killed a person, 
this was formerly held to be murder, since the act was considered to imply 
malice against all mankind ; but it might now be fairly contended, the 
individual was not responsible ; “ he had no accomplices, he had no motive 
for the act, he did not watch his opportunity and kill the person secretly, 
he laid no plan for his escape, and did not attempt to escape after perpe- 
trating the crime ; he made no denial of the crime, but calmly resigned 
himself to his fate.” This is the substance of Mr. Cockburn’s defence in 
M’Naughten’s case; and, taking this as a precedent, such a defence would 
probably lead to an acquittal under the circumstances above supposed, on 
the ground of insanity. It might be contended that an act so com- 
mitted would of itself always indicate insanity ; we, however, would say 
that the act might sometimes depend on moral depravity, and that then 
the perpetrator should be dealt with differently to one who killed another 
in a fit of delirium, or during a paroxysm of mania. 


CAUSES OF DECAY IN HUMAN TEETH. 

[A work on the “ Structure, Economy and Pathology of the Human 
Teeth,” &c., by Wm. Lintott, Surgeon, has recently been published in 
London. The following remarks on the production of decay are copied 
from it.] 
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My own opinion with regard to the formation of decay is founded 
upon the endosmotic phenomena which 1 suppose to be taking place in 
the structure of the tooth. Thus, as no bloodvessels are traceable into 
the texture of the ivory, 1 conceive that the animal part of this structure 
derives its nutrition from the colorless liquor sanguinis imbibed by the tu- 
boli front the vessels of the pulp. This mode of nutrition is seen in 
various of the tissues of the body, as, for instance, in cartilage, in the 
cornea, &c. That the tissue of the tooth is imbued with fluid is evident 
from its solidity and color ; and also from its difference of weight in the 
fresh and dried state. This fact may be easily illustrated by immersing 
a dried tooth in water, when it is observed to absorb a considerable pro* 
portion of the water, and become materially changed in its density. 

Now 1 think that I am warranted in infemng that the nature of the 
fluid permeating the tooth from the vessels of the pulp is, in the normal 
state of the system, always similar. 

On the other hand, the crown of the tooth may be regarded as being 
immersed in the salivary fluid by which it is constantly surrounded, and, 
as we know, this fluid undergoes a change from alkaline to acid by simple 
exposure to the influence of atmospheric air within the mouth. Again, 
from containing a large proportion of nitrogen, the saliva is constantly 
subject to a change in character from decomposition ; and, lastly, the 
fluids of the mouth are obviously very much affected by the state of the 
stomach, and disease of various kinds. 

Now, in the above statement we have the precise conditions which are 
best calculated to induce an active endosmosis ; an alkaline fluid contain- 
ed within the tubular texture of the tooth, an acid fluid externally, the 
two being separated by an animal tissue. To question the existence of 
endosmosis under such circumstances would be to dispute the first princi- 
ples of physiological science. But what, asks my reader, are the results 
which I deduce from ray positions ? They are important, and the follow- 
ing : — In the first place, it is by this process that the color of the teeth is 
altered in disease ; that they become yellow and discolored during illness 
by the transudation or endosmosis of discolored and morbid fluids. And 
by the same process they are capable of regaining perfectly their original 
and wonted whiteness. 

Secondly, I regard this endosmosis as the means by which the calca- 
reous matters are first dissolved, and secondly removed in a state of solu- 
tion from the tubuli, leaving behind only the animal texture of the ivory, 
and thus establishing decay. 1 may be asked why, admitting my pro- 
position, the decay should be localized to a single spot? Why should 
not all the tubes be affected similarly and simultaneously ? My reply is, 
that the part most likely to be attacked, and that which under the above 
circumstances 1 believe to be affected, is one which is already placed in a 
morbid condition, either by imperfection of development or by injury to 
the tubular structure from pressure, &c. 

The first indication of the existence of decay of the ivory of the tooth 
b a slight discoloration, which is perceptible through the semi-transpa- 
rent enamel. 
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Causes of Decay in Human Teeth . 

Decay progresses much more rapidly in some individuals than in others. 
The bone becomes softened by the removal of the earthy or calcareous 
part, leaving the organic or animal part behind, and is destroyed in a di- 
rect line from the surface towards the centre of the tooth, in the course of 
the tubuli. The base on which the enamel rested is thus removed, some 
accidental pressure in masticating bears upon the spot, 'the enamel 
breaks down, and a cavity is suddenly found to exist in what had 
probably, hitherto, been deemed, by the unsuspecting owner, to be a 
sound tooth. 

It must have attracted the attention of every practical dentist that one 
situation in the tooth is remarkably subject to decay ; 1 allude to the 
deep groove which exists upon the surface of the crown of the molares, 
and forms the line of separation between the tubercles. The first indica- 
tions of decay are almost constantly perceived in this situation, and in the 
course of a groove which is frequently found on the outer side of the first 
molar of the lower jaw. 

In reasoning upon the probable cause of the frequency of decay in 
these situations, I was at first led to infer that the diseased action must de- 
pend upon the collection of fluids and upon the decomposition of ali- 
mentary matter in these grooves. But I must confess that this explana- 
tion, although undoubtedly partly applicable to the morbid process, was 
far from satisfactory when I reflected that the decay occurred as fre- 
quently in the teeth of the upper as of the lower jaw ; that it affected 
several teeth simultaneously ; and was not unfrequently absent in the lower 
while it was present in the upper jaw. 

Finding, from repeated observation, that in teeth affected in the man- 
ner above described, the structure of the enamel was unnaturally brittle, 
and that the disease followed very accurately the line of the depressions 
on the crown, I was led to the opinion that the extreme susceptibility 
to diseased action must depend upon defective formation in this part of 
the tooth, and further investigation has served to convince me that this is 
really the case. 

The mode of formation and growth of the tooth described by Mr. 
Goodsir throws considerable light on this point, and affords an explana- 
tion of the phenomenon which, to my tnind, is perfectly satisfactory. 

By referring to Mr. Goodsir’s explanation of the production of the 
form of the upper surface of the crown of the tooth, it will be seen that 
this depends uppn the development of a number of opercular processes 
corresponding with the number of the tubercles of the tooth. These 
opercula meet at a line corresponding with the future groove upon the 
crown, and at this point become joined and continuous with each other, 
so as to constitute a single membrane, by the vessels of which the enamel 
fibres are secreted. Now, if we suppose these opercula, in consequence 
of interference in development, to approximate only partially and imper- 
fectly, or to unite and form a cicatrix, insufficiently supplied with blood- 
vessels, the natural consequence must be an improperly formed enamel, 
and one susceptible of falling an easy prey to the chemical influence of 
the decomposing fluids lying in contact with it and imbibed into its texture. 
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Foreign Body in the Bronchus . 

Such, in my opinion, is the real cause of decay so constantly happen- 
ing in the situation referred to — a morbid process, which, it will be ob- 
served, differs from the ordinary course of disease by commencing in the 
enamel and thence extending to the ivory, and not, as is usually the case, 
affecting first the ivory and secondarily involving the enamel. 

[Unequal lateral pressure is also considered by Mr. L. as one of the 
principal exciting causes of decay.] 


FOREIGN BODY IN THE BRONCHUS. 

[The following is a more particular account of the case referred to on 

E ige 425 of the last volume of this Journal. It was read by Sir B. C. 

rodie before the Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society, in London, on 
the 27th of June last.] 

The author's object in this paper was to describe a case in which a 
half sovereign was lodged in the right bronchus of the patient for a pe- 
riod of thirty days, and in which certain novel measures adopted for its 
removal proved successful. It was on the 3d of April, while the patient, 
Mr. B., was amusing some children, that the coin which he had in his 
mouth accidentally slipped into the trachea. The symptoms which suc- 
ceeded were principally occasional severe fits of coughing, and a sense of 
pain referred to a part of the chest corresponding to the situation of the 
right bronchus. No particular sounds were detected by the use of the 
stethoscope. The patient was able to pursue his usual avocations, and 
made two journies into the country. On the 19th of April, having 
placed himself in the prone position, with the sternum resting on a chair, 
and his head and neck inclined downwards, the patient had a distinct 
perception of a loose body slipping forward along the trachea ; a violent 
convulsive cough ensued, and, on resuming the erect posture, he again 
had the sensation of a loose body moving in the trachea towards the 
chest. An apparatus of the following kind was now constructed. A 
platform, on which the patient could lie prone, was made to move on a 
hinge in the centre ; so that on one end of it being elevated the other 
was equally depressed. On the 25th of April the patient was laid on 
this apparatus, with his shoulders and body fixed by means of a belt, 
and his head was lowered to an angle of nearly 90 degrees with the 
horizon. His back was then struck several times with the hand, but vio- 
lent fits of choking were brought on each time, and it was not deemed 
prudent to continue the experiments. On the 27th it was agreed in con- 
sultation to make an opening in the trachea, between the thyroid gland 
and the sternum. In proposing this, the object was two-fold : 1st, that an 
attempt might be made to extricate the coin by the forceps ; 2d, that if 
relief could not be obtained in this manner, the artificial opening might 
answer the purpose of a safety valve, and the experiment of inverting 
tbe body on the platform be repeated without the Tisk of causing suffo- 
cation. The operation having been performed, several attempts to extri- 
cate tbe coin were made, but without success ; and, on each introduction 
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The Hot Springs of Virginia . 

of the forceps, paroxysms of convulsive coughing of such a violent kind 
were brought on, that it was plain that the attempts could not be perse- 
vered in without danger to life. On the 2d of May, a renewal of these 
trials was followed by the same results. On the 13th, the wound in the 
trachea having been kept from closing by the occasional introduction of a 
probe, the patient was placed on the moveable platform as described be- 
fore ; his back was then struck by the hand ; two or three efforts to cough 
followed, and presently the patient felt the coin quit the chest, striking, 
almost immediately afterwards, against the incisor teeth of the upper jaw, 
and then dropping out of the mouth. No spasm of the muscles of the 
glottis took place ; a small quantity of blood was ejected at the same 
time, apparently coming from the granulations of the external wound. 
From this date the patient proceeded rapidly to get well. 

The author concluded by making observations on the following heads : 
1st, on the influence of the size, weight and form of a foreign body in- 
troduced into the windpipe, in modifying the symptoms ; 2d, he referred 
to experiments which showed that a heavy body, like the coin in the pre- 
sent case, was most likely to drop into the right bronchus ; 3d, he advert- 
ed to the want of success attending the use of the stethoscope in this and 
in some other cases of the same kind ; 4th, he pointed out the reasons on 
which he had founded his opinion, that the artificial opening made in the 
trachea would prevent spasm in the glottis, and thereby give greater 
chance of success to the experiment of inverting the patient’s body on 
the moveable platform ; lastly, he dwelt on the difficulties and dangers 
attending the use of the forceps, when a weighty body is lodged deeply 
in one of the bronchi, as was the case in his patient. 


THE BOSTON MEDICAL AND SURGICAL JOURNAL. 

AUGUST 9 1 1 843. 


The Hot Springs of Virginia . — Throughout North America, the evi- 
dences of great geological revolutions, by the combined agencies of vol- 
canic fires and water, are strikingly manifested. Althougn mighty fur- 
naces, in the deep recesses of the earth, belch out terrifically, at times, in 
some parts of the old world, there have been no alarming disturbances 
from that source in this country, since its occupancy by civilized man. 
When the safety valves are in disorder, there is a trembling of the 
mountains, but the earthquake has not yet been characterized by that de- 
struction which marks its progress in equatorial regions. But all former 
upheavals from below, and the supposed surgings of a restless ocean 
over the now beautiful landscape, were doubtless only the necessary pre- 
parations for the advent of our race. As though contemplating the in- 
firmities incident to humanity, nature established her laboratories under- 
neath the rocks, which are inaccessible and mysterious fountains of 
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The Hot Springe of Virginia . 

health, but whose waters are urged upward to the surface with unabated 
force, from age to age, to which she invites us to go— to wash and be 
clean, to drink and be well. 

Saratoga has its interests : its medicinal waters are peculiar, and in 
some respects unsurpassed ; but if the traveller marvels over Congress 
Spring, or wonders at the singular combination of mineral substances 
suspended in the Iodine and the neighboring fountains, how much more 
exciting are the phenomena connected with the present condition and 
early history of the range of medicated mountain rills of Virginia. With- 
out particularizing the virtues of either at the outset, there are considera- 
tions in regard to the condition of some of them, that should not be over- 
looked either by the tourist or the physician. Almost on the pinnacle of 
a lofty mountain in western Virginia, there gushes up from the ground a 
large and unceasing flow of warm water. This is the celebrated Warm 
Spring. Five miles farther west, on a gradually descending stage road, 
is another, of universal celebrity — the Hot Spring. It is rightly named, 
for there is an inexhaustible fountain of hot water continually forcing its 
way to the surface — always raised to the unvarying temperature of 106 
degrees. The fact is assumed by all intelligent visiters, that this water 
h heated by a subterranean fire, at no great distance from the surface. 
The water percolates from the sides of the mountain down through fis- 
sures, till it ultimately collects in a vast body in a series of lime-stone 
caverns, from whence it is raised by a constant hydrostatic pressure, the 
principles of which are well understood. Professor Rodgers, of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, supposes that it is possible the water is brought in 
contact with heated rocks at the depth of five hundred feet. Certain it is, 
therefore, that a volcano is quietly burning at the base of the mountain, 
the chimney of which is filled with water, and that accounts for its 
impregnation with sulphur, &c. — the characteristic of nearly all the Vir- 
ginia springs. Dr. Goode, the owner of the Hot Spring, an eminent 

{ iractitioner residing on the premises, whose acquaintance with the phi- 
osophy of thermal waters is most extensive, is satisfied that a large lake 
of hot water once filled the present valley — and lasted so long that its 
original boundaries are recognized at the present day on the sides of the 
mountain. When the principal bath was excavated (the site having been 
selected on account of the circumstance that the snow always melted 
away soon after it fell on that spot), the laborers came to a large rock, 
which sank almost as quickly as a little of it was exposed. The men 
sprang out of the pit m the greatest state of alarm, declaring to Dr. 
Goode that they heard it roll onward and downward, from point to point, 
for more than a hundred yards, till the sound died away in the fathomless 
abyss below. 

However much these considerations may fall within the province of 
the geologist, they are of general interest also to the student of nature. 
The study of medicine embraces an extensive field, since all the reme- 
dies at our disposal are drawn only from three sources — and an essential 
one is the mineral kingdom. Many of the best preparations are but poor 
imitations of nature. Her manufacturing warehouse is under ground, 
where she elaborates inexhaustible quantities of medicine, admirably 
calculated for overcoming and removing a multitude of maladies to which 
our bodies are incident. The more we know of their character, the 
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Prof. Bartlett , of Transylvania University . 

greater is our confidence in their efficacy. Hence the increasing repu- 
tation of various watering places. 

Unless some system is pursued in taking the waters of these springs, 
the effects are not always in accordance with the high-wrought expecta- 
tions of the invalid. Multitudes, who might have been benefited by a 
judicious administration of them, reap no advantages whatever in conse- 
quence of inattention to proper rules. It is chiefly by a topical use of 
the hot-spring wat^r that the greatest and altogether most marvellous 
cures have been effected. Neuralgic complaints of an obstinate character 
have been known to yield to its influence, when all other measures were 
abortive. To insure the most marked success, however, it is necessary to 
be under the guidance of a person who has ascertained, by long observa- 
tion, the exact state that the body should be in to receive it. Next in 
importance, the functional diseases of females are treated with great 
benefit and certainty by the medicated baths at the Hot Spring. Nume- 
rous instances might be cited, from elevated sources, to show what extra- 
ordinary success has attended the regular application of a forcible current. 
Thus many neuralgic, and those other affections alluded to, which are al- 
ways troublesome and often incurable by ordinary means, are some- 
times brought within a manageable sphere by the Hot Spring water, when 
all other efforts had failed. 

Perhaps, however, much positive injury is done by this water, notwith- 
standing the established fact that great good is more frequently accom- 
plished. But it is only, we apprehend, when the individual presumes upon 
his own scanty knowledge of its powers, that any bad effects are pro- 
duced. No error needs more immediate correction than this, amongst 
the strangers who cluster together in astonishing numbers around the 
bath-house, viz., plunging in at all times, in all conditions, from the bed, 
the table, or when too much heated, or when cold, regardless of ail con- 
sequences. There would be quite as much propriety in walking into the 
shop of an apothecary and helping oneself to anything upon the shelves, 
without advice, as heedlessly leaping into the pool at, 106 degrees, or 
standing under the spout as long as the sensation proved agreeable. The 
sick stranger should neither bathe at the Hot, nor drink at the Red, the 
Blue or White Sulphur Springs, till his case has been investigated by a 
competent physician. Such, wo are happy to announce, resides at each 
fountain, in whom implicit confidence may be placed — Dr. Goode at the 
Hot, and Dr. Moorman at the White Sulphur. Both these gentlemen 
have in contemplation a publication on the mineral waters of this country. 
Physicians in the northern States will be gratified with works from 
sources so respectable, to guide them in their advice to those whom they 
sometimes feel obliged to send away from home. Since chronic rheu- 
matic affections have become unusually frequent at the North, and the 
Hot Spring has been so often found to be a sovereign remedy, the more 
extensively the fact is circulated, the more gratifying it will prove to the 
profession throughout that section of country. 


Professor Bartlett , of Transylvania University . — A correspondent in 
the State of Tennessee, in a latter to the editor, speaks of our late neigh- 
bor, Dr. Bartlett, in the following terms. Though the praise bestowed 
may be thought a little exaggerated, it is well meant, and we should be 
the last to say that it is not well merited : — 
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“ No scientific man was ever the object of treater admiration, or ever 
•diffused, in the same time, more important and Tasting benefits, than Prof. 
Bartlett. In connection with Professor Cross, of the same institution, he 
has done more to dispel the idle systems in medicine than all the medical 
teachers in this great valley. They have worsted empiricism in the 
West, and given increased dignity and higher standing to the profession 
of medicine. Professor Bartlett’s work on Typhoid and Typhus Fevers 
should be in the hands of every practitioner of medicine. 

Pelham * Tenn ., July , 1S43. G. D. C., M.D.” 


Legalized Quackery. — Dr. Drake, in his travelling editorials, in the 
Western Journal, gives a curious account of the laws in Alabama with 
regard to the practice of medicine. If the statement had come from a 
source at all questionable, wc should have considered it a hoax which had 
been put in circulation for the purpose of showing the public how care- 
fully pure Thomsonism is watched and guarded by the State alluded to. 
u Alabama,” says Dr. D., “ has long had a law denying to those who 
practise medicine without a diploma or a license, the benefit of her courts 
in the collection of their debts. We do not suppose it has done any more 
good in this than in other States ; but still it served as a theoretical expres- 
sion in favor of science. Lately, however, it has been so modified as not 
to interfere with ‘ any persons ’ who practise on the ‘ botanical system 
of doctor S. Thomson provided, nevertheless, that they k do not bleed, 
apply a blister of Spanish flies, administer calomel or any of the mercu- 
rial preparations, antimony, arsenic, tartar-emetic, opium or laudanum ’! 
It would be difficult to say whether doctor Thomson’s patent, or this 
law, is the more precious specimen of empiricism. It is marvellous that 
a people so enlightened as those of Alabama, should allow their statute 
book to be made ridiculous by such nonsense.” 


Me sm erism . — On the subject of this science , as now practised at the 
South, Dr. Drake remarks — “ Alabama is not more thoroughly overrun 
with the disciples of doctor Thomson, than those of Dr. Mesmer. Anx- 
ious to have the phenomena of Mesmerism subjected to a rigid examina- 
tion, the true separated from the false, and the public mind kept in a 
healthy condition in reference to both, we cannot but regret to see one 
travelling mountebank after another, traversing the south-west, for the 
purpose of extracting money from those who are credulous enough to 
believe that he can do anything in which men of sense will confide. 
It is truly unfortunate for Mesmerism that it should have fallen into 
such hands. Things are coming to that kind of pass, that we shall 
soon not be able to distinguish the pass of an impostor from the pass 
of a scientific Mesmerizer, and, in discouragement, pass the whole by ; 
nob even making it a pastime of a passable kind, as it was in days past; 
and when this happens, there is great danger that it will be passed over 
and fall into a somnambulic state, from which the passes of the most 
scientific hand may not awaken it, till tho remembrance of what is now 
doing to degrade it has passed away.” 
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Geological. — Dr. Henry Frost, a former correspondent of this Journal, 
relates the following circumstance as having occurred recently in Dor- 
chester county, Maryland : — “ At the house of Mr. William Jones, an old 
and respectable inhabitant of this village, a well was dug, forty-one feet 
deep, seven of which was through a solid rock, and beneath which was 
found (and is now in my possession) a piece of cast iron , with traces upon 
it which prove it to be from an artificial and tasteful mould. There is no 
evidence whatever that the soil where the well is, is alluvial , but quite the 
reverse. Shells were also found at the same depth. The water of this 
well is a mineral water , and abundant, and in a time of a drought suffi- 
cient to supply the whole village.” 


New York Hospital School of Medicine . — A medical school, we are 
informed, is about to he established, under the sanction of the governors 
of the New York Hospital, by the physicians and surgeons of that 
institution. 

The lectures will probably commence early in September next, and 
will be continued regularly in future during two months in the spring, 
and two months in the autumn of each year. 

Systematic courses, embracing most of the practical departments of the 
profession, will be given by Drs. Post, Buck, Watson, Swett, Griscora, and 
the Curator of the Hospital Museum, Dr. Sabine. These will be aided by 
clinical lectures and practical remarks at the bedside, by each of the physi- 
cians and surgeons during his regular course of duty ; and probably also by 
a few lectures from some or all of the consulting physicians and surgeons 
of the institution. — N. Y. Jour, of Med. and the Collateral Sciences . 


Medical Society of Nashville . — The physicians of Nashville have com- 
menced a spirited organization under the above title, for the cultivation of 
medical science and the improvement of its members, as well as the es- 
tablishment of a code of professional ethics. The Society has held seve- 
ral meetings, elected officers, and made altogether an auspicious begin- 
ning. Nearly all the physicians of Nashville are members. The offi- 
cers of the Society are — Boyd M’Nairy, M.D., President ; G. W. Dick- 
inson, M.D., Vice President ; A. H. Buchanan, M.D., Corresponding 
Secretary; R. C. K. Martin, M.D., Recording Secretary; and C. K. 
Winston, M.D., Treasurer. The officers are elected for one year. 

The discussions that have taken place at the meetings of the Society 
displayed a zeal in the cause of medical learning, and a spirit of research, 
highly creditable to the members, and which augurs well for its good in- 
fluence upon the profession. We hope this association will lead to the 
formation of similar societies in all the towns of the State. — West. Med . 
and Surg. Journal . 


Indiana Medical Institute . — The Society of the Indiana Medical Insti- 
tute, held its annual meeting on the first of May, 1843. The following 
officers were elected for the ensuing year Dr. Samuel Barbour, Presi- 
dent ; Dr. Wm. Bracken, Vice President ; Dr. W. H. Martin, Secretary ; 
Dr. J. Helm, Treasurer ; Dr. Wm. Frame, Librarian; Drs. H. J. Sex- 
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ton, J. Helm, and Wm. Frame, Censors . The Board of Examination 
consists of the following gentlemen: — Dr. H. G. Sexton, anatomy and 
physiology ; Dr. J. W. Trees, materia medica ; Dr. R. Robins, chemistry ; 
Dr. J. Helm, Institutes and practice of medicine ; Dr. John ; Arnold, 
surgery ; Dr. Wm. H. Martin, obstetrics and diseases of women and 
children. 

Dr. Trees read the history of a case of disease of the great sympathetic 
nerve. Dr. Martin reported a case of obstinate constipation, attending a 
case of intermittent fever, which nothing would control but large doses of 
quinine. Dr. Robinson also reported a case of obstinate constipation. Dr. 
Arnold reported a case of inversion of the uterus, which had existed two 
years. — Western Lancet. 


Death of Hahnemann. — Dr. Hahnemann, the founder of homoeopathy, 
died in Paris, on the 9th of July, aged 88. The Commerce, alluding to 
his death, says — “ Dr. Hahnemann was born in 1755, at Meissen, of poor 
parents, and owed his education to the great aptitude for learning he gave 
evidence of at the little school where he was first placed. He discovered 
in 1790 the new system which he afterwards designated homoeopathy. 
He had the satisfaction of seeing his system, after half a century’s exist- 
ence, spread over every part of the globe ; and just before his death he 
learned that homoeopathy was about to have a chair at the University of 
Vienna, and the hospitals in all the Austrian States, at Berlin, and at 
London.” 


Fatal Rupture of the Trachea. — An infant, affected with bronchitis, 
threw its head violently backwards during a fit of coughing. On a sud- 
den, emphysema was seen to extend rapidly through all the subcutaneous 
tissue in the neck, face, and a large part of the chest ; and the child 
soon died. On opening the body a rupture was obvious in the first in- 
ter-cartilaginous space of the trachea, extending transversely for four-fifths 
of an inch, and which was doubtless caused at the instant above indicated. 
No other lesion capable of producing death was discoverable. — Schmidt's 
Jahrbj in London Lancet . 


Booms, &c., Rkckivkd. — Dr. Moorman’s notice of the White Sulphur Springs — 
Dr. Gilbert’s biennial circular of the Private Medical Institute at Gettysburg, Pa. — 
Dr. Frost’s report of a surgical case, in the Frederick “Olive Branch”— New 
York Journal of Medicine, from Jordan & Co., 121 Washington street, Boston. 


Married, — In Ashfield, Mass., May 2d, Stephen J. W. Tabor, M.D., of Shel- 
burne Falls, to Miss Melvinia L. Knowlton, daughter of Charles Knowlton, M.D. 
—In Bedford county, Tenm, Geo. D. Callender, M.D., of Pelham, Tenn., to Miss 
Mary C. Hopper. 


Died, — At St Andrews, L. C., Dr. Abner Rice, 74, a native of Shrewsbury, 
Mass. — In Cincinnati, Ohio, Richard Eberle, M.D n 33. — At Columbia, Conn., Dr. 
Warren A. Fuller, 42. 


Ib6v of deaths fa Boston, for the week ending Aug. 5, 33.— Male*, SO— Females, 13. Stillborn, 1. 

Of eoaramption, 5— inflammation of the long*, 2— infantile, S— inflammation of the bowels, 
flafcrs Infoatum, 1— marasmus, 1— haemorrhage, 1— drowned, I— erysipelas, 3— disease of the brain, 
1 d i tuto a, 1— hooping cough, 4— fits, 1— banting bloodvessel, 1— rheumatic fever, I— child-bed, 1— 
— Ilpni, 1 — dropsy on the brain,!. 

trader 5 yean, 14— between 5 and 80 years, 8— between 80 and 60 yean, 15— over 60 years, 1. 
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Statistics of Bctklem Hospital, with Remarks on Insanity. By John 
Webster, M.D. — In this paper (read before the Royal Medical and Chi- 
rurgical Society) the author brought before the Society a few statistical 
tables compiled from the registers of Bethlem Hospital, accompanied by a 
synopsis of seventy dissections recently performed at that institution. 

According to these tables, it appears that 4404 curable patients of both 
sexes were admitted during the last 20 years, of whom 1782 were males, 
and 2622 were females — thus giving 47 per cent, more women than men. 
During the same period, 1446 female patients were discharged cured, that 
is, 55 1-7 per cent, on the admissions ; whilst only 823 male patients left 
the hospital convalescent, or 46 1-5 per cent. On the other hand, the 
number of deaths in both sexes, although exactly equal, or 112 of each, yet 
calculated according to their respective admissions, the rate among the 
male patients was per cent., and only 4J per cent, among the females. 
Similar results were likewise found to prevail among the incurable luna- 
tics of both sexes. The author therefore concludes that insanity is not 
only more common among women than men, but also a more curable dis- 
ease ; so that, cceteris paribus, the prognosis may be considered as more 
favorable in female than in male patients. The diminished rate of mor- 
tality, and the greater proportion of recoveries, are also clearly shown by 
the records of the institution ; since it appears that during the three years 
ending the 21 st Dec. 1752, the proportion of patients discharged cured 
was only 31 J per cent, on the total admissions ; whilst for the three years 
ending Dec. 31, 1842, the cures amounted to nearly 55 per cent. The 
ratio of deaths, also, during the former period, was as high as 25J per 
cent. — but only 5 5-8 during the last named three years, that is, about 
one-fifth the amount reported nearly a century ago. 

The author next remarks on the diminished number of suicides in the 
insane patients admitted into Bethlem ; observing, at the same time, its 
greater frequency among males than females. 

A synopsis is then given of seventy dissections recently made by Mr. 
Lawrence, in which the various morbid appearances met with are carefully 
detailed. 

The author concludes his paper with an allusion to the two sections of 
pathologists at present dividing the opinions of medical writers respecting 
the diseased alterations of structure met with in cases of insanity, viz., the 
M anatomists and vitalists,” the former considering them as causes, the 
latter only as consequences, of the previous mental affection. In his opin- 
ion the theory of the anatomists is the more rational, and most in accord- 
ance with the present state of our knowledge of the pathology of mania. — 
London Medical Gazette . 


Ovarian Dropsy . — Our correspondent, Mr. Walne, has recently remov- 
ed, with success, another dropsical ovarium, in its entire state, by the large 
abdominal section. It weighed sixteen pounds and three-quarters. Some 
circumstances having occurred in the course of the patient’s recovery, giv- 
ing a fresh interest to the subject, the particulars will shortly be submitted 
to the profession. Mr. Walne’s former case has been too recently before 
our readers to have escaped their recollection. The patient, we are in- 
formed, now enjoys excellent health and spirits, walks long distances, 
and experiences no kind of inconvenience as a conseauence of the opera- 
tion performed in the early part of November last. — lb. 
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THE MULATTO A HYBRID— PROBABLE EXTERMINATION OF THE 
TWO RACES IF THE WHITES AND BLACKS ARE ALLOWED 
TO INTERMARRY. 


By J. O. Nott, M.D., Mobile. 

The reader will probably be astonished at this late day to see so novel 
an assertion as that the mulatto is a hybrid ; but I hope he will read and 
ponder upon the facts given below before he concludes that it has no 
foundation in reason. 

A writer in the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, under the signa- 
ture of “ Philanthropist,” has made the following important and interest- 
ing statements. 

[Dr. N. here quotes the article of our correspondent, on the longevity 
of pure Africans and the early deaths of mulattoes, which was published 
in the 10th No. of Vol. XXVII., and which it is unnecessary for us to 
re-print.] 

The extracts above are from the November No., 1842, of the Boston 
Journal. I am rejoiced to see light breaking from this point of the com- 
pass, as the writer cannot be charged with sectional prejudice, or the in- 
fluence of self-interest. 

I have myself been actively engaged in the practice of medicine for the 
last fifteen years in the South, and in situations where the population is 
pretty equally divided between the blacks and whites. I was soon struck 
by certain facts connected with the mulattoes, and my attention since has 
been turned to their peculiarities. My observation has led me to the fol- 
lowing conclusions : — 

1st. That the mulattoes are intermediate in intelligence between the 
whites and blacks. 

2d. That they are less capable of endurance and are shorter lived than 
the whites or blacks. 

3d. That the mulatto women are particularly delicate — are subject to 
many chronic diseases, and especially derangement of the catamenia, pro- 
lapsus uteri, leucorrhoea, and other diseases peculiar to females. 

4tb. That the women are bad breeders and bad nurses — many of them 
do not conceive at all — most are subject to abortions, and a large portion 
of their children die at an early age. 
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5th. That the two sexes when they intermarry are less prolific, than 
when crossed on one of the parent stocks. 

6th. That the above facts apply with more force to the Terceroons and 
Quarteroons than to Mulattoes.* 

7tli. That during the severe epidemics of yellow fever in Mobile in the 
years 1837, ’39, and ’42, 1 did not see a single individual attacked with 
this disease, who was in the remotest degree allied to the Negro race — i 
heard, however, of one or two cases in the practice of others. 

I have thus far laid down what I believe to be truths — though the 
general rules, strong as they are, will be found subject to many excep- 
tions. If true, they open to the philosopher and philanthropist a wide 
field for exploration. I will here attempt nothing more than to throw out 
some materials for reflection. I am well aware that my assertions would 
have much greater weight, if they were supported by statistics; but 
the habits and condition of the Mulattoes in the South render it ex- 
tremely difficult to obtain satisfactory statistics — they would rest upon my 
veracity alone. In the northern cities ample materials exist for investi- 
gating this subject, and I hope it will be taken up by some one who will 
do it justice. 

The space here allowed would not permit, nor does my present purpose 
require, that I should enter fully into the discussions on the natural his- 
tory of the human race, or the many definitions which have been given 
of the term species . The Caucasian, Ethiopian, Mongol, Malay, and 
American/ may have been distinct creations, or may be mere varieties 
of the same species, produced by external causes acting through many 
thousand years ; but this I do believe, that at the present day the 
Anglo-Saxon and Negro races are , according to the common accepta- 
tion of the terms , distinct species t and that the offspring of the two is 
a hybrid . 

Look first upon the Caucasian female with her rose and lily skin, 
silky hair, Venus form, and well-chiselled features — and then upon the 
African wench, with her black and odorous skin, woolly head and animal 
features — next compare their intellectual and moral qualities, and their 
whole anatomical structure, and say whether they do not differ as much 
as the swan and the goose, the horse and the ass, or the apple and pear 
trees. How all this comes to pass is not for me to say — it has pleased 
the Creator, at some period of time, so to make or change them. The 
American Indian, too, though living in all latitudes and in a savage state, 
besides his hair, beardless chin, well-shaped foot and leg, and tawny skin, 
has many other peculiarities which are just as striking. 

I have said that the Mulatto is a hybrid . By this term is understood 
the offspring of two distinct species — as the mule from the horse and the 
ass. This is a very curious subject, on which much might be said ; but 
I have space for but a very few general remarks. There are a great va- 
riety of hybrids running through the whole chain of animated nature, 
from man dowo through both animal and vegetable kingdoms. Some hy- 

* Under the general term Mulatto, 1 shall (hr brevity Include, Terceroons, Quarteroons, Quinte* 
roons, dec. 
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brids do not breed, as the mule. There are instances of their having 
propagated when crossed back on one of the parent stocks. There are 
other hybrids which do propagate perfectly, as the offspring of the he- 
goat and ewe — the goldfinch and Canary birds, the cygnoides (Chinese 
goose) and common goose, fee. fee. 

Hybrids when bred together have a tendency to run out and change 
back to one of the parent stocks. This has been remarked of the Mulat- 
toes in the West Indies, and there are now in Mobile families of children 
from the same parents, some of whom are nearly white and others nearly 
black, and there is every reason to believe that the mothers have been 
faithful to their husbands. 

A general law laid down by naturalists is, that the hybrid derives its 
size and internal structure principally from the mother, and a striking ex- 
ample is given in the mule. The mule, or offspring of the mare and 
jack, is a large and powerful animal, having the internal organization of 
the mother. The bardeau, on the contrary (the offspring of the stallion 
and jenny), is a small and comparatively worthless animal. 

As many of these hybrids are governed by different laws, is it not 
reasonable that the human hybrid may also have its peculiar laws — may 
not one of these laws be (which might be inferred from the foregoing 
data) that the Mulatto or hybrid is a degenerate, unnatural offspring, 
doomed by nature to work out its own destruction ? 

The statistics given *by “ Philanthropist ” prove that the Mulattoes 
are much shorter lived, and it is a common subject of rpmark in the 
southern States, that they are more liable to be diseased, and less capa- 
ble of endurance, than the whites or blacks of the same rank and condi- 
tion. What then could we expect in breeding from a faulty stock — a 
stock which has been produced by a violation of nature’s laws — but that 
they should become more degenerate in each successive generation ? We 
know that the parent will transmit to the child not only his expression, 
external fomi, character, temperament, fee., but even diseases through 
many generations, as gout, scrofula, consumption, fee. ; why, then, may 
not that defective internal organization, which leads to ultimate destruc- 
tion, exist in the Mulatto? 

Estwick and Long, who are high authorities, in their histories of Ja- 
maica, both assert unhesitatingly, that the male and female Mulatto do not 
produce so many children together, as if they were united respectively to 
negresses or Europeans. 1 am, too, credibly informed that these facts 
are veriffed in New Orleans, and that in that city there are many instan- 
ces where families have run out so completely as to leave an estate with- 
out an heir to claim it. r 

It has been asserted by writers, that when the grade of Quinteroon is 
arrived at, all trace of black blood is lost, and that they cannot be distin- 
guished from the whites. Now, if this be true, most of the Mulattoes 
roust cease to breed before they arrive at this point of mixture ; for though 
I have passed most of my life in places where the two races have been 
mingling for many generations, I have rarely if ever met an individual 
tainted with black blood, in whom I could not detect it without difficulty. 
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These higher grades should be extremely common if the chain was not 
broken by death and sterility. How else can the fact be accounted for ? 

Virey, a distinguished French naturalist, states, that the connections be- 
tween Europeans and the women of New Holland are very seldom pro- 
lific ! This looks very like some difference in species. 

There are also some curious facts connected with the brain and in- 
tellectual faculties, which bear strongly on the question of distinct species. 

It is well settled by anatomists and physiologists, that the brain of the 
Negro compared with the Caucasian, is smaller by a full tenth, that its 
nerves are larger, the head differently shaped, the facial angle less, and 
the intellectual powers comparatively defective. In the white race the 
fact is notorious that the child derives its intellect much more from the 
mother than the father. It is an old remark that a stupid mother never 
produces an intelligent family of children . Look the world over, and 
ask who are the mothers of the eminent men, and it will be found that 
there are few exceptions to the rule, that the mothers are above, and 
most of them far above, mediocrity ; but this law is reversed when the 
white man is crossed upon the negress, or Indian woman — in the offspring 
the brain is enlarged, the facial angle increased, and the intellect improv- 
ed. Every observer in the South will tell you that the Mulattoes have 
more intelligence than the blacks, and we know that the leading men 
amongst the Indians are the mixed class. 

The Mulattoes do not make good slaves, and are always leaders in in- 
surrections. 

Buffon and other naturalists assert that in hybrids the head resembles 
the father. In the mule it resembles the ass — in the bardeau it is long, 
lean, with short ears like the horse. This law holds in other hybrids, and 
bears strongly on the question before us. 

Lawrence, than whom there is no better authority, says, “ the intellec- 
tual and moral character of the Europeans is deteriorated by the mixture 
of black or red blood ; while on the other hand an infusion of white blood 
tends in an equal degree to improve and ennoble the qualities of the dark 
varieties.” 

These remarks, though hastily drawn up, are the result of many years’ 
observation ; and I am satisfied that full investigation will show that they 
are substantially true. Every intelligent reader will see the many impor- 
tant bearings of this subject, and I hope it will fall into the hands of some 
one who has more ability and more leisure to bestow on it. If I can start 
the ball my object is accomplished. — The American Journal of the 
Medical Sciences . 


A CURIOSITY IN OBSTETRIC PHYSIOLOGY. 

By John H. 0-ri*com, M.D., one of the Physicians of the New York Hospital. 

In the month of October, 1841, 1 was consulted by Mrs. R. M. H., for 
a haemorrhagic discharge from the vagina, she being pregnant, as she 
believed, about seven months. This discharge had existed about five 
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months, mostly every day, but sometimes ceasing for a while ; but 
latterly it had become more steady. She described it as apparently not 
pure blood, but a mixture of blood and water, or very thin blood, of a 
bright color, and never coagulated. She had felt the motions of the 
foetus with considerable distinctness, until withiu a month, since when 
they had diminished in strength and frequency, and for the last few 
days had totally ceased. Her general health (except some muscular 
pains, and some difficulty in moving about actively), and her appetite, 
were excellent. She was bled on the 1 6th, the blood being unusually 
black. The operation enlivened her much, and she thought she felt 
some movement of the foetus, but too indistinct to be certain of it. An 
examination of the abdomen, in the sitting posture, developed a general 
enlargement which was quite soft, with none of the uniform and pe- 
culiar firmness of the healthy impregnated uterus of that period. Mid- 
way between the umbilicus and pubis, the fingers could be pressed 
back nearly to the prominence of the sacrum. When this was done, 
there were distinct traces of a tumor, occupying the right iliac fossa, of 
an elongated form, and very tender to the touch, and a smaller tumor 
at the left side of the median line. The upper edges of both were 
distinctly perceived by the hand when pressed gently between them. 
There was no requirement for any interference until the 24th, when the 
husband came to ine and said he believed she was in labor. 1 found her 
sitting up, and having what seemed very much like labor pains, every 
few minutes. These ceased in a few hours, but recurred slightly the 
following day. On the 26th she went to bed, complaining of severe pain 
in the abdomen generally, greatly increased at short intervals, but not 
subsiding entirely at the intermissions. 

An examination, per vaginam, was now made, and a firm round tumor 
was perceived, giving the distinct impression of a foetal head felt through 
the parietes of the uterus. It was moveable, as is ordinary in pregnancy, 
and motion was communicable through it to the abdomen. 

The abdomen now became very tender to the touch, especially over 
the right tumor ; the pulse rose to one hundred and thirty, and the tongue 
became coated ; and though both tongue and skin remained moist, the 
tenderness of the abdomen soon became so excessive, that peritonitis 
appeared severely developed. The haemorrhage from the vagina now 
disappeared, and did not recur. Active antiphlogistic treatment was 
adopted ; and each successive effort produced a subsidence of the 
symptoms, but for a few minutes only. The flame would suddenly 
light up again, after a short period of ease to the patient, and of hope to 
the attendants, and bum with increased intensity, until, at the end of the 
week, she sank calmly in death. 

When confined to the bed, Mrs. H. first informed me that she had al- 
ways doubted her being pregnant, though she had had many of the usual 
symptoms, such as enlargement of the mammae, with exudation of their 
milk, motions of foetus, be. ; but the latter were often so obscure as to 
lead her to hesitate between them and borborygmi. 

Autopsm in company with Drs. Boyd, Swett, and S. T. Smith. The 
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interior abdomen presented the usual appearances of inflammation of the 
peritoneum and intestines, with great vascular injection of the omentum, 
and loss of its substance ; and among the folds of the bowels and through 
the cellar tissue, there was a large quantity of reddish purulent matter. 
In the right iliac fossa was a large tumor, of a blue color, and towards 
the left was the uterus, about the size of that organ in the second month 
of pregnancy. Extensive recent adhesions existed between the bowels 
and the tumor, and in separating them, several ulcerated holes were dis- 
covered in the membrane covering the tumor. 

The tumor was found to dip down into the pelvic cavity, and was 
subsequently observed to occupy its entire extent. The contents of the 
pelvis were removed and laid upon a platter for closer inspection. The 
uterus was first opened longitudinally ; it was very healthy looking, ex- 
cept in size, and was entirely void of anything like a foetus. It contained 
a small quantity of mucus, and its inner surface was copiously dotted 
with red points. The left Fallopian tube and ovary were sound, as was 
also the right tube. The latter was traversed with some difficulty by 
means of bristles, up to the fimbriated extremities, which terminated 
against the tumor, the latter being in fact the right ovarium, developed to 
the size of a large cocoa nut. This was opened longitudinally, and im- 
mediately there was brought to view a perfectly-formed foetus, of about 
six months, placenta and all complete. The child appeared to have been 
dead a considerable time ; it was very soft, and the placenta was partially 
converted into purulent-looking matter, similar 16 that found in the peri- 
toneal cavHy. It had escaped through the openings before noticed. The 
ovarium, as now seen, consisted of a large sac, of a mingled muscular 
and membranous texture, about as thick as a silver dollar, and was irregu- 
larly divided into three or four large cells by membranous partitions. 
The foetal head presented towards the vagina. — N. T. Journal of Medi- 
cine and the Collateral Sciences . 


FATAL CASE OF PERFORATION OF THE DUODENUM. 

By Joshua W. Ash, M.D., of Delaware County, Pa. 

T. R., at. 50 years, of strongly-marked bilious temperament, energeti- 
cally active in the prosecution of an extensive business, regular and tem- 
perate in his habits, and possessing robust, general health, was attack- 
ed suddenly, at II o’clock, A. M., June I5th, 1843, while sitting in a 
meeting for worship, with pain in the epigastric abdominal region of the 
most intense severity. He had complained for several hours previously 
of a heavy pain in the right hypochondrium, hard to bear, hut not in his 
estimation sufficiently important to detain him at home. The same had 
occurred at several different times during the preceding week, which, af- 
ter lasting a longer or shorter time, had gone off, leaving little or no in- 
convenience behind. Six weeks previously he had a chill, followed by 
fever, which confined him but for a day or two. His appetite was good, 
sleep natural ; digestion, assimilation and other functions healthy ; intesti- 
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n*l, urinary and other secretions perfectly regular, and his whole health, 
with the above noted exceptions, had been perfectly good up to the mo- 
ment of attack. I happened to be present, and being called upon, ac- 
companied him home. ; His pulse was entirely unaffected, his tongue 
dean and moist, with a skin soft and natural, but which soon became be- 
dewed with copious perspiration, from the intensity of his suffering. His 
stomach was calm, and he had had a free alvine discharge since breakfast. 
There existed reducible inguinal hernia of the left side, which was found 
upon examination entirely free from soreness and pain. In addition to 
the abdominal pain he complained much of a seuse of stricture across the 
shoulders, extending from before backwards, such as would result from a 
bard cord drawn tightly across, causing an intensity of suffering, but little 
less in degree than the abdominal pain. To mitigate the extreme severity 
of the agonizing pain under which he was suffering, was to my mind the 
first indication, and one that called imperatively for prompt and decisive 
action. To effect this object, and with a view at the same time to speedily 
unload the bowels, I directed full doses of opium, combined with calomel 
and aided by stimulating enemata. A large sinapism was applied to the 
abdomen, and blood freely drawn from the arm. 

Failing by these measures to produce the desired relief, the injections 
having in every instance returned without bringing away any faecal matter, 
1 bad him immersed in a warm bath, with only temporary relief. Blood 
was again drawn freely liom the arm, and calomel and opium, in divided 
doses, alternated with castor oil and sp. terebinth., directed Jo be given 
every two hours until the bowels should be moved, together with fomen- 
tations to the abdomen to be steadily and perseveringly applied. Upon 
taking the third dose of oil his stomach revolted, it was consequently 
discontinued, and infusion of senna substituted, which, with two grains of 
calomel, were directed to be continued every two hours, until the desired 
effect should be produced. 

Twelve hours had now elapsed from the time of attack; the pain 
was mitigated but not subdued ; on the contrary, it continued in a degree 
eminently distressing ; the bowels had not yet responded to the measures 
used for the evacuation of their contents, the epigastric and hypochon- 
driac regions (particularly the right) at this time bad become in a high de- 
gree sensitive to pressure, the sensation produced being, as he expressed 
it, peculiar and indescribable, but not strictly painful : there being manifest 
disposition to sleep, I left biin for the night, and saw him again at § o’clock 
the following morning. He had* passed much of the night in a state of 
disturbed sleep, and was still dozing. Not yet was there any improve- 
ment in his condition, bowels still unmoved, the pulse had become irri- 
tated and accelerated in frequency. Directed a continuation of the 
treatment, with repetition of the warm bath. 1 gave a drop of croton oil, 
to be repeated in an hour should it not have operated, and left him until 9 
o’clock, A. M., when I again saw* him, and learned there had been a free 
discharge of blood from the hsmorrhoidal veins accompanying the return 
of an injection, but without the slightest relief to the symptoms ; directed 
a steady continuance of the treatment till noon, substituting an emollient 
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poultice over the whole abdomen in place of the fomentations, and 
then, should relief not have been procured, six dozen leeches to be ap- 
plied to the abdomen. The abdominal sensibility had become increased 
in acuteness without extending much beyond its former limits ; still the 
sensation produced upon the slightest touch, although unbearable, was 
not that of pain, but, in his own words, “ a sort of indescribable tick- 
ling of the whole insides.’ 7 His respiration had now a marked charac- 
ter of abruptness. The tongue was still clean and natural, as was also 
the state of the skin over the whole body. Thirst, which hitherto had 
not been remarkably urgent, became now incessant, calling for small 
quantities of liquid. The stomach was still unaffected with nausea ; ex- 
treme restlessness demanded an almost incessant change of posture ; tbe 
position generally assumed was on the back, slightly inclining to one or 
the other side, with the head and shoulders elevated to an angle with 
the horizon of about 30 or 35 degrees. 

8 o’clock, P. M. The leeching has not procured for him the slightest 
relief, but the operation having occupied a long time, has induced a good 
deal of exhaustion. The bowels still continue obstinately unmoved, and 
although the pain is not so agonizing as at the beginning, it is still ha- 
rassing in no ordinary degree ; in short, the whole condition of the man is 
one of unmitigated, indescribable wretchedness. From this time till the 
hour of his death, which event occurred at 7 o’clock next morning, forty- 
four hours from the time the attack began, was occupied in persevering 
endeavors to quiet irritation, combat the advancing evidences of inflamma- 
tion, and procure alvine discharges ; but it was all to no purpose, the 
bowels remaining obstinately closed until the last, not giving issue even 
to the discharge of gas, until within a very short time of death, when a 
free discharge of flatus took place. His stomach became sick about four 
hours before death, from which time he threw up at intervals small quan- 
tities of bile-tinged liquid. His mental manifestations were unclouded 
and calm throughout the whole period, excepting a few slightly delirious 
expressions, while in a half-sleeping state, when under the influence of 
opium. 

Autopsy , eight hours after death, aided by my friend, Dr. William E. 
Haines. Present, Drs. Joseph Wilson and A. E. Small. 

The exterior of the body presented no marks worthy of particular note. 
The abdomen, somewhat distended, was more resisting than is usual. 
Upon cutting into the peritoneal sac there was a rush of gas ; its cavity 
was found to contain a large amount of serous liquid tinged with bile, 
bearing a close resemblance to the liquid voided from his stomach during 
the last few hours of life ; and, in the more depending parts a heavier 
matter, of a muco-purulent consistence and appearance. Recently-form- 
ed imperfect adhesions existed between the abdominal walls and viscera, 
in the right hypochondriac and contiguous portion of the epigastric region, 
where the evidences of the highest degree of the inflammatory action 
were met with. From this point it appeared to have spread as from a 
centre, and extended itself over the diaphragm, liver, stomach, spleen, 
and transverse colon — the omentum partaking largely. The whole surface 
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of the liver, spleen and diaphragm, were coated with a layer of purulent 
matter ; the small intestines exhibited but slight traces of inflammatory ac- 
tion. In the progress of the examination it soon became obvious that 
there existed somewhere a perforation of the intestinal canal, the search 
for which was commenced at the colic extremity. Passing ligatures 
around the bowel, it was cautiously separated by the scalpel, and care- 
fully examined throughout its entire length, until, arriving at the duode- 
num, it was divided and removed. No evidences of disease deserving 
notice were discovered in any part of the removed portion, consisting of 
jejunum, ileum and colon. At this stage of the dissection, happening to 
notice that the gall-bladder was greatly distended, I passed my finger un- 
der its duct, and at the same time making pressure upon its surface, there 
was an immediate escape of some bilious liquid into the cavity of the 
belly, which led at once to the discovery of the perforation. This was 
of a circular form, with clean, even edges (as though it had been made 
by a shoemaker’s punch), about as large as a medium-si^ed goose quill. 
Passing through the coats of the bowel near the entrance of the gall 
duct, it occupied a position on its concave or left side, about one and a 
half inches below the pylorus. Passing a ligature around the oesophagus, 
the stomach and duodenum were removed for closer inspection ; laying 
them open from end to end, the perforation was found to have resulted 
from ulceration, which, judging from its appearances, was supposed to 
have occupied a long time in its accomplishment. Through the mucous 
and muscular coats it was about five-eighths of an inch in diameter, with 
clean, callous edges, rounded, and much thickened by interstitial deposi- 
tion — the thickening extending but a little beyond the circumference of 
the ulcer. The internal coat of the stomach, as well as of the bowels, 
was apparently perfectly healthy, except only at the seat of ulceration, 
and for a few lines immediately around it. The gall-bladder was full to 
repletion, of a very thick, blacky semi-liquid substance, which appeared to 
be bile mixed with venous blood. The colon contained a quantity of 
liquid faeces ; and in the small intestines a single lumbricus was found. — 
Philad . Med. Examiner. 


NEW EXPERIMENTS ON THE PHYSIOLOGY OF DIGESTION. 

Considering how much health and long life are dependent upon a due 
culture of the assimilating powers, Professor Schultz instituted a series of 
experiments on the physiology of digestion. He observes very justly (in 
bb new work on “ the Rejuvenescence of Man, or renewal of Human 
Life”) that the generally received opinions respecting the agency of the 
gastric juice are very unsatisfactory. They give no good account of 
mastication or rumination, or of the part the saliva takes in digestion, al- 
though digestion is performed in the mouth in many amphibia, and other 
animals have salivary glands in the stomach itself. Before relating the 
experiments of our author, we shall give the results of those already pub- 
lished in his work— -De Alimentorum concoctione. 
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“ 1 . That, excepting during digestion the secretions of the stomach 
are always alkaline ; they are even alkaline at the Commencement of di- 
gestion in many animals, and in those which fast long, as the hybemants, 
the contents of the intestinal canal are alkaline also. 

“ 2. That the degree of acidity in the chyme in the different divi- 
sions of the stomach corresponds closely with the stage of digestion, is 
altogether different as the food is different, and becomes less as digestion 
is prolonged. 

“ 3. That there is much less acid formed in the stomach during di- 
gestion, than is requisite to chemical action on the food. Chyme from 
vegetable food requires from one to one and a half per cent, of carbonate 
of soda for saturation ; chyme from cheese requires from 1 to 1} per 
cent. ; from flesh 2 to 2£ per cent. All the chyme in the stomach of 
a calf, amounting to about four ounces, was saturated by less than half a 
drachm of the carbonate. From forty to sixty grains at the most will 
saturate any quantity that may be found in the stomach of a dog. 

“ 4. That the stomach like all other mucous membranes secretes mu- 
cus only, but is specially adapted for absorption of fluids ; consequently, 
the stomachs of fasting men and animals are quite empty. 

“ 5. That there is a great quantity of saliva being constantly secreted 
and also swallowed, even when digestion is not going on ; that in ani- 
mals furnished with a stomach having a homy lining, the saliva thus 
swallowed collects in considerable quantities : that in animals in which the 
mucous membrane of the stomach is naked, the saliva becomes concen- 
trated by the absorption of the watery portion, leaving the fixed constitu- 
ents in the stomach. Many ounces of this concentrated saliva may be 
found in the empty stomach of the horse. The parotid gland of a single 
horse secreted more than 100 ounces of saliva in twenty-four hours. 

“ 6. That, consequently, all fluids found in the stomach, or extracted 
from the mucous membrane, necessarily contain salivary matter, or rather 
saliva in a concentrated state ; and also that all gastric juices which 
have been collected or prepared for experiments, contain the salivaiy 
constituents. 

“ To these statements may be added — a. That, as Spallangani well 
knew, no food can be digested artificially without saliva, b . That the 
chyme is not a chemical solution, but an organic compound formed by 
the transformation of the constituents of the food ; as for example, starch 
being transformed into sugar, sugar into acids ; changes which never 
take place in the common experiments on artificial digestion, c. That 
the acid of the stomach is a product of digestion ; that the alkaline con- 
tents of the stomach are first saturated before free acid is present, and 
that the latter during fasting gradually disappears, and an alkaline condi- 
tion is restored ; the period required for the completion of the changes 
varying in length from six to twelve hours, d . Permanent acidity is 
only observed in diseased states of the stomach, as in heart-burn, in 
which the digestion is impaired, although according to the chemical 
theory it ought to be energetic. Fermentation and the formation of car- 
bonic acid gas, which never take place in healthy digestion, result from 
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this diseased condition, e. The ingestion of acids during digestion inter- 
rupts that process under all circumstances. 

“ From all these statements it follows that the fluid which physiologists 
hare termed the gastric juice, is only a medley of various things taken into 
the stomach, and not, with the exception of the mucus, secreted by it. 
The acid is a chemical product from the food, produced as the latter is 
continually agitated with the chyme. But above all, the acid gastric juice 
obtained by experimentalists from healthy men and dogs contained acid 
chyme. There is, in fact, no such thing as acid gastric juice , but only 
sour chyme ” — Pp. 187-190. 

The flat contradiction here given generally to the inferences from Dr. 
Beaumont’s experiments on the Canadian voyageur is followed up in a 
note by a special reference to these experiments. This contradiction is, 
however, pushed to its utmost limit when our author declares, in the very 
teeth of Dr. Beaumont’s conclusions, that the saliva is the main agent in 
the digestive process. As this view has been advocated from experi- 
ments by at least one physician in England, we refer to Dr. Wright, 
and as it is also founded by Professor Schultz on carefully-made expe- 
riments, we shall notice it in detail as far as our crowded volume will 
allow. 

New experiments on the digesting power of the Saliva. Prof. Schultz 
first prepared the saliva used in these experiments by concentrating it, 
for some, to the consistence of thin syrup ; for others, to a state of perfect 
dryness. In the latter state it was reduced to a white friable mass, con- 
taining nevertheless the true digesting element ; and formed, when rub- 
bed up with five or six parts of water, a milky fluid, having the same pro- 
portion of fixed constituents as the less concentrated saliva, but constitut- 
ing a fluid less effectual than the latter. The following*are the results of 
these experiments : 

“ 1. The transformation of potato-meal and of flour into sugar, by di- 
gestion in saliva at blood heat, was effected more rapidly in the concen- 
trated than in the unconcentrated saliva. Transformation commenced in 
half an hour, and was completed in from two to three hours with an ade- 
quate supply of saliva. 

“ % The mass thus, acted upon by concentrated saliva acquired equally 
with unconcentrated saliva the power of changing unboiled starch into 
sugar. Free acid is formed in a small quantity only, just as in the diges- 
tion of boiled starch in the stomach. 

"5. Cheese digested with concentrated saliva is acted upon almost 
immediately, and changed in from two to three hours into a chyme-like 
mass. 

“4. Cooked muscular fibre colliquesces in like manner, the fibrils melt- 
ing away, as I have figured in my previous work De Aliment. Concoct. 
The reduction, however) is not so rapid as that of cheese. This point 
appears to me of considerable importance, and is one not noticed in the 
accounts of the earlier attempts at artificial digestion. It must be observ- 
ed that large portions of flesh are only chymified on the surface, so that 
the chyme thus formed must be removed by moving the portion under 
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experiment, so that the subjacent parts may be duly exposed to the ac- 
tion of the digestive fluid. Minute pieces colliquesce much sooner than 
large. The concentrated saliva of the horse (which is very alkaline) 
digests flesh and cheese more readily, if the alkali it contains be previously 
neutralized either wholly or in part. On the other hand, the transforma- 
tion of vegetable matters, as from starch to sugar, is more quickly effected 
by strong alkaline saliva. 

“ 5. The saliva of the dog is less alkaline, and acts on animal flbre like 
the neutralized saliva of the horse. 

“ 6. The digestion of animal fibre in the saliva of a horse is facilitated 
by mixing vegetable matters with it, as boiled starch.” — P. 191-3. 

The rules for promoting digestion may be easily gathered from the pre- 
ceding experiments. In the first place, the food must be well masticated. 
This rule every physician commends to his dyspeptic patients. But 
thorough mastication demands the exercise of good teeth and active jaws. 
The masseters rarely fail ; the teeth often. The cause of dental decay 
is well hinted at by our author. Physiologically, the teeth are products 
of the epidermis, and their healthy condition is as much influenced by 
that of the mucous membrane of the alimentary canal, as the cuticle and 
hair are by the condition of the cutaneous organs. To brush and scrub 
the teeth is well enough when they are sound and the digestive powers 
are good ; but when decay begins to take place, attention must be di- 
rected to the digestive organs, if the progress of that decay is to be 
arrested. The first consideration will be not to slip the food down im- 
perfectly masticated for fear of exciting toothache, but to comminute the 
food more minutely before putting it into the mouth, and then mixing it 
well with the saliva. It is exceedingly probable that the decayed teeth 
for which the Germans and Americans are nationally notorious, are de- 
pendent in a great degree on the too rapid ingestion of their food, so 
common with all classes of these people. 

The secretion of saliva continues after completion of the meals, some- 
times to an extraordinary amount. — (De Alim. Concoct., p. 57.) To 
swallow the saliva thus secreted is the best, because natural, remedy 
against morbid acidity. If the post-prandial secretion be defective, sweet- 
meats are its best excitants. 

In delicate persons the temperature of the stomach may be too low for 
proper chymification, and warm drinks should be taken. Too great a 
quantity also of acid may be formed towards the end of the process. If 
this be the case, soda-water is commendable, or the carbonate of soda, or 
“ fluid magnesia,” previously diluted, or a flow of salivg may be excited, 
and the product swallowed. — Brit . and Foreign Med . Review . 


SNAKES AND SNAKE BITES AT THE SOUTH WEST. 

To the Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 

Sir, — I have prepared for your inspection a few observations relative 
to the different species of snakes common in this latitude. The classi- 
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fication 1 give is without regard to that of scientific naturalists, prefer- 
ring rather to adopt the terms in vulgar use, leaving to the reader the 
task of a more correct one. 

In a medical point of view there are many interesting facts connect- 
ed with the history of these reptiles, that deserve attention. The an- 
nual recurrence of pathological phenomena following the bite of some 
species, is a circumstance almost universally unnoticed, and one that has 
led to many errors in diagnosis, and consequently in practice. 

Of the rattle snake , we have two species — the larger kind, so com- 
mon in most parts of the United States, is familiar to all. The ground 
rattle snake attains the length of ten or fifteen inches only — pieds darker 
than the large species, each terminating in a yellow margin. They 
are very slim, carry from three to seven rattles, and are extremely 
venomous. 

The pilot , by some considered a species of rattle snake , grows from 
three to six feet long — resembles the large snake in many points — pieds 
not so bright — tail tapering to a point, with no rattles — head narrow and 
copper colored, armed with fangs, and poisonous. 

Of the moccasins we have three species. The highland attains the 
length of four feet, slender and tapering gradually at the tail — head broad, 
copper colored, with fangs — belly pale yellow — back rusty brown. The 
swamp , or stump-tail , is from two to three feet long. They derive their 
name from their peculiar structure, being very large and abrupt in the 
termination of the extremities. The color of the back is darker than the 
highland, and the belly lighter. The head very broad, with very long 
lings. When enraged, or annoyed by the approach of anything, they are 
extremely vicious, and attack with promptness. The water moccasin has 
a tapering head and tail, yellow belly, with yellow and brown pieds on 
the back. They are from one to two feet long, and not regarded as very 
venomous, from the circumstance that they never bite under water. 

The spreading adder resembles the rattlesnake in conformation, but 
is much shorter — twelve to fifteen inches being its usual length. When 
irritated, it has the power of spreading itself widely, and hissing like a 
goose. Its head is very broad, is armed with fangs, and is very 
poisonous. 

The long blue snake is from four to six feet in length. It has a light 
blue belly, with dark blue back. It has no fangs, and is not poisonous ; 
will run from you, and is said to be the master of all snakes, encircling 
them in its coils until they are crushed to death. 

The little black runner is a slim, tapering snake, three feet long, and 
very black. It is very rapid in its movements, and progresses with 
great speed, with its head high and bowed. Though it has no fangs, it 
will attack if annoyed. 

The coach-whip snake is six feet long, slender, and black from the 
bead half the distance to the tail ; the rest is pieded with green and brown 
like the plaiting of a whip. Is not venomous. 

The garter snake is small, from twelve to eighteen inches in length. 
It is one of the most beautiful snakes in the country ; having, from head 
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to tail, alternating circles of red, black and yellow, three-fourths of an 
inch in width. It lives mostly in the ground, and is not venomous. 

The cotton snake is from two to three feet in length. Its head is 
large, body very small and green. It is seldom seen, and is very 
venomous. 

The above brief synopsis will give the reader a general, though imper- 
fect idea of the physical character of some of the reptile kingdom of the 
South-west. A minute detail would be foreign to the object of this com- 
munication. The effect produced by the bite of some of these reptiles 
interests us particularly as physicians. Although the subject has received 
the attention of medical writers, and the symptoms and phenomena follow- 
ing the inoculation of their poison, and the necessary treatment to neu- 
tralize and arrest its progress, have been ably discussed, but little notice 
has been taken of an annual recurrence of symptoms following the bite 
of some species. The course and peculiarity of the development of the 
poison when inoculated by the bite of different species, does not differ 
materially. That of the pilot and the two species of rattlesnake is most 
violent, yet more readily under the control of medicinal agents. The poi- 
son of the moccasin is slower in its progress, and most malignant in its 
character, and is followed by an annual recurrence. Of all the species 
of snakes that exist among us, none are more formidable that the swamp 
moccasin. Being exceedingly sluggish in their movements, they never 
retreat, but seek an opportunity of attack. Such is the virulence of their 
poison, that the part bitten sloughs off to some extent ; and the snake 
itself, when wounded with any weapon or instrument, sloughs at the point 
of contact. In the last summer and first fall month they are more venom- 
ous and vicious than at any other time, and the disagreeable odor emitted 
from their bodies is perceivable at the distance of forty feet. 

So far as my own observation extends, which is in accordance with that 
obtained from the aged and observing in whose statements confidence can 
be placed, no annual recurrence of symptoms has followed the bite of 
any species save the moccasin and spreading adder. 1 will instance three 
cases only of this, as examples of many more that might be adduced. 

Case I. — Mr. was bitten on the leg, when ten vears old, by a 

moccasin snake. In half an hour the leg became pain lul and swelled 
rapidly, the swelling extending to the hip, attended with high irritative 
fever. No medical aid being at hand, the foot and leg were immersed in 
hot trine, after which he drank freely of a decoction of cotton wood, ap- 
plying the same in the form of a poultice to the wound. He recovered un- 
der this treatment, the wounded part sloughing freely. For eighteen 
years last past, he has had an annual recurrence of symptoms, attended 
with severe pain, similar to the first attack, but not accompanied with 
swelling. It occurred precisely at the same time in the year, continuing 
several days, and decreasing in severity every succeeding year. Last 
year, for the first time since receiving the wound, he experienced none. 
A singular circumstance relative to the location of these annual pains was, 
that for several years it was confined to the knee of the limb bitten ; in 
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a few years it left the knee and seized the hip, and finally it attacked the 
shoulder, the last attack being very slight. 

Case II. — A slave was bitten ten years ago by a moccasin, at which 
time she was attacked with the symptoms usually attending the develop- 
ment of the inoculated poison. Eveiy subsequent year, to the present* 
the same symptoms have returned, with less intensity, and with an ab- 
sence of swelling. They readily yield to the usual antidotes, as at the 
first attack. 

Case 111. — A. lady, aged 22, was bitten by an adder, and the usual 
symptoms followed. For twelve years she has bad a recurrence of 
painful symptoms in the bitten limb, at the time of the year correspond- 
ing with the time she received the wound. 

Other cases of a similar character might be adduced, but these are suffi- 
cient to substantiate the fact that an annual recurrence does follow the in- 
oculated poison of the moccasin ; and so far as my limited observation 
extends, lias followed in every case. Wm. Stockbridge. 

West Feliciana , La. } June , 1843. 


THE BOSTON MEDICAL AND SURGICAL JOURNAL. 

AUGUST 1 6, 1 84 3. 


The Bine Lick Springs of Kentucky . — Through the entire mountain 
ridges of Virginia, the medicinal waters are gushing out at various points 
in copious streams ; but some few locations have more reputation than 
others, which they will doubtless maintain for generations to come. In 
the Slate of Kentucky^there are fountains equally distinguished for their 
properties in subduing a variety of diseases, yet their geological relations 
are quite different from those on the lofty elevations of the Alleganies. 
They bubble up in peculiar depressions on the line of shallow ravines, 
technically called, in the vernacular of the country, licks. There are the 
Blue Licks , Big-bone Licks , See. See., well known to the traveller, the geo* 
grapher, and those in pursuit of health. 

From a remote antiquity, the wild animals of the forest traversed the 
whole region of country to gratify a strong and perhaps innate propensity 
for salt, which was held in solution in the water that was forced out of 
the ground at the licks. Nearly the whole if not all the licks are saline 
springs. There countless herds of buffaloes, the deer, and perhaps all 
the smaller animals, met at one common rallying place, to lick their 
mother earth, saturated with marine salt. There they probably contended 
[or the right of possession, warring upon each other from age to age 
in the solitary gloom of a mighty forest, undisturbed by the footsteps 
of man, and there accumulations of skeletons were left to bleach and 
decay — the memorials of brute warfare. But long before — even at an 
epoch so distant that geology itself furnishes no data for a probable con- 
jecture in respect to the period — the mastodon, colossal in size, and pow- 
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erful in strength, sought the same licks and gratified the same indomitable 
appetite for salt that characterizes the races that have been ushered into 
being since its gigantic bones have been fossillizing under the feet of a 
new order of animal organization. 

There is neither exaggeration nor extravagance in these observations, 
however much the relations of naturalists may excite the marvellousness 
of the unlearned in this rich but poorly cultivated domain of natural 
science. Within the last six weeks some extensive improvements have 
been in progress at the Lower Blue Lick Spring, requiring an enlarge- 
ment of the well, in order to line it with stone. In digging only about 
three feet from the water, laterally, five feet below the surface, the tusk 
of a monster animal was uncovered, six feet two inches in length, by 
twenty-two inches in circumference, some portion of which is still in a 
tolerable degree of preservation. There were also several enormous 
grinders, that might have remained there, for aught that is known to the 
contrary, till the elements shall melt with fervent heat, unchanged in form 
and unaltered by the corroding influence of time. These extraordinary 
trophies, so recently discovered that their advent has not before been 
chronicled, now lie on the office floor of the hotel for the inspection of 
visiters. Such bones are unquestionably lying but a few feet below the 
soil, over the whole basin of the lick. 

On the Lexington turnpike, twenty-four miles from Maysville, Ky., is 
the Lower Blue Lick Spring — a fashionable resort for persons of leisure 
during the sultry months of summer, and celebrated for its many medi- 
cinal properties, and consequently a great focus to which invalids con- 
centrate from all parts of the United States. After passing through 
several hands, it has finally come into the possession of two or three 
brothers, who are conducting the establishment on a scale of elegance 
very satisfactory to the peripatetic public. The Spring is leased for ten 
years, at an annual rent of $1500, with a right to a deed by the pay- 
ment of $25,000 at the expiration of the contract. Large quantities of 
the water are sent off in barrels, at $1 a barrel, but $2 is asked if the 
casks are furnished by the proprietors. It is said that the sales have 
amounted to $4000 in the last two months. Such is the increasing de- 
mand that New Orleans, Mobile, Natchez and Cuba have become exten- 
sive markets for it. Agencies are being established so actively, that it 
is fully believed the annual sales may reach as high as $12,000 within a 
few years. 

When the water was used expressly for manufacturing salt, it required 
800 gallons to yield one bushel — being in the proportion of 1 to 80. 
According to Dr. YandelPs analysis, it contains — sulphuretted hydrogen, 
2 ; carbonic acid, 3 ; muriate of soda, 4 ; muriate of magnesia, 5 ; muriate of 
lime, 6 ; sulphate of lime, 7 ; sulphate of soda, 8 ; sulphate of magnesia, 9 ; 
carbonate of lime, and probably, says that able chemist, a trace of carbonate 
of magnesia. In its action upon the system it is purgative, diaphoretic, 
diuretic and alterative, and stands highest in rank in the catalogue of sa- 
lino-sulphureous waters. On the report of the same gentleman, it is iden- 
tical with the Harrowgate waters of England. With respect to its ef- 
fects on the system, according to the representation of its friends, all 
maladies yield to its sovereign influence. They melt away under its potent 
agency like the odor of plants on the wings of a zephyr. It blows hot or 
it blows cold: in a word, it gently brings down the overgrown rotundity of 
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a gourmand, or fattens the frail tenement of his antipode in dimensions. 
It is the misfortune of all mineral waters, in this country, either to be 
overrated by the incompetent, or underrated by physicians. When medi- 
cine has been judiciously prescribed for a considerable season, without 
manifest advantage, in certain obscure visceral, or perhaps cutaneous, af- 
fections, the patient not unfrequently posts off to a spring. There he 
drinks, till a restoration has been accomplished, not by the course he is pursu- 
ing, but mainly by the action of the very medicinal treatment that is over- 
looked — the exercise of a strong faith in the all-healing influences of the 
fountain. Better analyses are wanted. A more careful series of observations 
by medical men than have yet appeared, and a proper reliance on common 
sense and the wisdom of judicious practitioners, are also needed by those 
who hope for the most in visiting thermal or the ordinary mineral waters 
of any place. 

Nothing short of miracles are ordinarily performed at the onset, in the 
estimation of new comers — an error that is soon corrected when the old 
malady peeps out again, after it was exorcised by the potency of a cele- 
brated water. Finally, we have come to the conclusion that our real 
knowledge in regard to the true medicinal value of these waters, is very 
small indeed. There is abundant room for inquiry, and an imperfectly 
explored field is before the world, however much it may be bruited that 
nothing further remains to be investigated in relation to them. So many 
persons are interested in them as properties, that many obstacles are in 
the way of testing points of considerable moment ; but after all, were the 
springs not the centres of fashionable life, .where strangers, the elite from 
every community, far and near, concentrate to eat, drink, dance and be 
merry, they would at once be bereft of their reputation, and ultimately 
sink into utter oblivion, save in the estimation of those who might seek 
them from a higher motive — to be cured of a real and not imaginary 
disease. 

Hoping hereafter to notice the characteristics of the White Sulphur, the 
Red, Blue and Sweet Springs of Virginia— rthe Warm and Hot being al- 
ready partially disposed of — we shall then give attention to the Harrods- 
imrg and Big Bone in Kentucky. 


New York State Lunatic Asylum . — This is another, and the latest or- 
ganized, of those institutions, the multiplication of which among us is 
conferring so great an honor on our age and country, and whose annual 
reports constitute so interesting a portion of the medical literature of the 
day. The first semi-annual report of the Superintendent of the above- 
Bamed institution has just been made to the managers. It will be recol- 
lected that Dr. Brigham, formerly of the Hartford Retreat, is the Superin- 
tendent of this great asylum, which is capable of accommodating 300 pa- 
tients, and under his care it appears to be quietly and efficiently fulfilling 
the noble objects for which it was founded. Vfe are indebted to the 
Utica Observer for an extract of the Report alluded to. 

The Asylum was opened for the admission of patients, on the 16th 
January, 1843, since which time 173 patients have been admitted, viz., 
97 males and 76 females. County patients, 113 ; pay patients, 60. 

Twenty-four patients have been discharged cured ; 3 do. improved ; 3 
do. not improved ; 4 have died. 

One hundred and thirty-nine are now remaining in the Asylum, 6 of 
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whom have recovered and will return home as soon as their friends come 
for them. None of the patients are now sick. No accident has occur- 
red; the whole household have enjoyed good health, and all have escaped 
the prevailing influenza. The “ County ” patients are those who are 
sent to the Asylum by the courts of justice, by the first judge of the 
county, or by the county Superintendents of the poor. The expense of 
their maintenance in the Asylum is a county charge. Those denominat- 
ed 11 pay ” patients, are such as are supported at the Asylum by their 
relatives or friends, or by their own property. The counties are charged 
$2,50 per week for county patients. The pay patients are charged gene- 
rally from $3 to $4 per week. 

By the law organizing the Asylum and providing for the care and re- 
covery of the insane, passed April 7, 1842, it is provided that in every 
case of lunacy hereafter occurring, “ when the lunatic becomes so furi- 
ously mad or so far disordered in his senses, as to endanger his own 
person, or the persons or property of others, and is permitted to go at 
large,” he shall be sent to the State Asylum, and no lunatic in any case 
of lunacy occurring after the Asylum was ready for the reception of pa- 
tients, can legally be confined for any longer time than ten days in any 
other place than this Asylum; and the law provides that “ Superintendents 
of the poor, and all persons having the care of such lunatics, shall see 
to carrying this into effect.” The law also provides that all lunatics 
confined in jail, and all insane persons charged with or convicted of any 
criminal offence, shall be confined in this Asylum. And any person in- 
dicted for any criminal offence, who shall be acquitted on the ground of in- 
sanity, if the jury find that his insanity continues, the court “ shall order 
him into safe custody, and to be sent to the Asylum.” 

The 26th section of the act gives power to the first judge of a county 
to send insane persons who are not paupers, but are in indigent circum - 
stances , to the Asylum. 

In the fourth story of the centre part of the asylum building is a chapel, 
finished in a neat but simple style, which was dedicated as a place of 
religious worship on the 12th ult. A large number of individuals were 
present from the city and neighboring towns, and many of the patients 
were also permitted to attend. A choir of singers, which had previously 
been organized among the inmates, took part in the services by singing 
several hymns which were written for the occasion. The other services 
consisted in the reading of Scripture and prayers by clergymen of Utica, 
and an appropriate discourse by the Rev. Dr. Nott, president of Union Col- 
lege. The whole ceremony is represented to have been interesting in the 
highest degree, and the good conduct manifested by the inmates who were 
present was a pledge of the beneficial influence which the chapel services 
will hereafter produce on “ minds diseased.” 


Egyptian Eunuchs . — In the travels of the Rev. President Olin, in the 
East, recently published by the Harpers, he mentions that Sioutand Girgeh, 
in Upper Egypt, furnish the East with eunuchs. The victims of a 
cruel and degrading mutilation are boys, usually from six to eight years 
old, purchased by the slave dealers of Sennarand other countries on the 
Upper Nile, and brought down by the caravans. They are sold to the 
operators at from twelve hundred to twenty -five hundred piastres each. 
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A large proportion perish under the tortures to which they are subjected, 
though the trade is still lucrative, says the author, as it encounters hardly 
any competition, and enjoys, in fact, a monopoly, not only in Egypt, but 
also in Turkey. Aboil t three hundred of these poor creatures, who are 
so fortunate as to survive the cruel discipline which is to fit them for a 
life of humiliation, he continues, usually go forth from those markets to 
become arguses to the harems of the jealous Mussulmen. They are fre- 
quently met with in Cairo and other parts of Egypt, and are easily recog- 
nized by their beardless, shrivelled faces, and feminine voices. F rom the 
nature of their employment, they are important personages in the social 
system of the East, and they have occasionally been honored with high 
public trusts. They are said, adds Dr. Olin, to be universally an unhappy 
race, and are regarded with sentiments of general contempt. 


Medical Miscellany . — A meeting of the homoeopathic physicians is an- 
nounced in the Philadelphia papers, the object being to pay a proper tri- 
bute to the memory of Dr. Hahnemann. — At New Orleans, during the 
week ending 29th July, there were six deaths from yellow fever. — It is 
stated that a vessel was below New York last week, from New Orleans, 
with all hands sick with yellow fever. — Twenty-four graduates received 
the degree of Doctor of Medicine at the late commencement at Dartmouth 
College. 

MitaiRO, — In Boxborough, Mass., Dr. Elbridge G. Wood, of Winchenden, to 
Miss Sarah Priest, of B. 


Died, — At Middlesex, Vt, Dr. Rial Blanchard, 30.— At Peru, 111., Dr. Frederick 
Hall, an eminent physician of Washington city, and Professor of Chemistry and 
Pharmacy in Columbian College, 64. — At Seaweli’s Point, Norfolk Co., Va., Dr. 
Aaron Buzxell, a native of Pareonsfield, Me., 50. 


If amber of deaths In Boston, for the week ending Aog. 12, 42.— Males, 22— Females, 90. Stillborn. 4. 

Of erasemption, 1— inflammation of tbe bow e la, 4— canker in the bowels, 1— typhus fever, 3— 
tafe nr tie, 7 — child -bed, 1— mealies, 2— canker, 1— fits, 1— dysentery, 1— lung fever, 2— dropsy on tbe 
*nua. 2 — at op page in the bowels, 1— suffocation, 1— bowel complaint, 1— acroflila, 1— cholera infer** 
cam, 3 — sodden, 1— cramp in the stomach, 1— hooping cough, 1— dropsy in the head, 1— spasms, 1 — 
eaaecr, 1 — bilious colic, 2— tumor, 1. 

Under 5 yews, 27— betweea 5 and 20 rears, 3— between 20 and 60 years. It— over 60 years, 0. 


REGISTER OF THE WEATHER, 

Kept ml tkm Suit Lunatic Hospital , Worcester, Mas*. Lat. 42° 15' 49". Elevation 483 ft. 
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The first part of ike mooth of July, after the first two days, was cold and dry— a fine season for the 
hams era to gather their crop*, but hnd for the growth of vegetables and grans. Had fine showers about 
fee middle of tbe month, and a fine rain at the close. Range of Thermometer, from 51 to 89. Baro- 
msser, from 29.19 to 29.81. Rain fellen, 9.39 Inches. 
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Medical Intelligence . 

Physiology and Pathology of the Water-cure . — Professor Schultz insti- 
tuted experiments on horses and oxen, to ascertain the changes induced in 
the blood by water-drinking and by mechanical dilution. We have not 
room for the details, but the general results are that estimating the mass 
of blood in a man at thirty pounds, 17.36 ounces of water may be added to 
the circulation by drinking it ; and that in proportion as the blood becomes 
more watery, a separation of the coloring matter from the vesicles is more 
extensive and its solution in the plasma more facile. In the water-cure, 
three things are to be considered, namely, 1, the water itself, as water ; 2, 
its temperature ; and 3, its chemical constituents. Professor Schultz shows 
that the temperature is the main agent in the Priessnitz method, the alter- 
nation of cold and heat acting upon the skin, and inducing reaction and 
violent diaphoresis. In young constitutions, and those in whom the or- 
gans are not structurally diseased, the diaphoretic method of Grnffenberg 
may he beneficial, but it cannot be considered otherwise than as a cruel and 
dangerous remedy for* weak, elderly people. Perspirations induced by 
vigorous exercise, medicines being administered as auxiliary thereto, are 
from our experience exceedingly serviceable in those diseases in which 
the water-cure is found most beneficial, namely, chronic visceral disease 
in gouty subjects past middle age, or in individuals who have lived fast. 
When the separation of the coloring matter from the vesicles is indicated, 
means less irksome than the water-cure may be adopted. This indica- 
tion is readily fulfilled, Professor Schultz asserts, by drinking acidulated 
drinks, in fact by the acid- cure. Melanotic, bilious cachexies have yield- 
ed to the ingestion of two quarts of acidulated lemonade daily : one quart 
to be taken in the forenoon, and another in the afternoon. — Br. Med. Rev. 


Preparation of Soluble Cream of Tartar. By M. Cambornac. — 
R. Bitartrate of potassa, 400 grains ; borate of soda, 200 grains ; tartaric 
acid, 11,000 grains. I dissolve the salts and the acid together ; when the 
solution is complete, I clarify it with white of egg, and filter. I again put 
it on the fire and continue tne operation as directed by the Codex. The 
product is of a decided acid taste, very soluble, and possessed of purgative 
properties as active as those of ordinary cream of tartar; and is decidedly 
preferable to the latter. — Journ. de Chimie Midicale. 


Preparation of Churrus , or Resinous Extract of Indian Hemp. — In 
Central India, and the Saugor territory, and in Nipal, churrus is collected 
during the hot season in the following singular manner : — Men, clad in 
leathern dresses, run through the hemp-fields, brushing through the plant 
with all possible violence ; the soft resin adheres to the leather, and is sub- 
sequently scraped off, and kneaded into balls, which sell at from five to six 
rupees the seer. A still finer kind, the momeea or waxen churrus , is col- 
lected by the hand in Nipal, and sells for nearly double the price of the 
ordinary kind. In Nipal, Dr. M’Kinnon informs us, the leathern attire is 
dispensed with, and the resin is gathered on the skins of naked coolies. 
In Persia, it is stated by Mirza Abdul Russac,that the churrus is prepared 
by pressing the resinous plant on coarse cloths, and then scraping it from 
these and melting it in a pot with a little warm water. He considers the 
churrus of Herat as the best and most powerful of all the varieties of the 
drug. — O' Shaughnessy's Bengal Dispensatory . 
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ON THE DOCTRINE OF METAMORPHOSIS. 

By Hermann Hofftnann, M.D., Lectarer on the Principles of Physiology in the University 

of Giessen. 

In consequence of the extraordinary deficiency of accurate data with re- 
ference to all those circumstances which relate to the doctrine of meta- 
morphosis (one of the most important in physiology), it appears desirable 
that every one should assist according to his ability in obtaining some firm 
principles on which new researches as well as new theories might be found- 
ed. We possess, indeed, some observations upon the daily consumption 
of matter m the human frame ; and even if these do not agree very well 
with one another, still they prove almost to demonstration, that by insti- 
tuting a greater number of experiments, a satisfactory result will soon 
crown our efforts. As the consumption of a human being in the condi- 
tion of customary quiet life has in this manner been ascertained to a cer- 
tain extent, it appeared to me interesting to make some experiments in 
order to show the amount of consumption in a condition of considerable 
increased activity. The practical object of these experiments was, how- 
ever, to substitute a definite idea, for the vague expressions, fatigue, exer- 
tion, exercise, be. 

In the beginning of November, 1842,1 undertook a journey on foot to a 
town twelve leagues distant. The weather was damp, cold (x 40 deg. 
R.), and in the beginning of my journey a light snow fell ; in the af- 
ternoon, however, it cleared up. After walking three leagues* I was 
weighed, for which purpose my clothes were taken off, to avoid any error 
fiocn their probable dampness. The total weight amounted to 124 pounds 
6 ounces. The experiment now began. Without halting or putting up 
anywhere for the remaining nine leagues, I proceeded on my journey. 
This was by no means too great an exertion, as the road was excellent, 
and only rendered slightly fatiguing by gentle hills. Besides, the coolness 
of the weather had a sensibly beneficial influence on the sensation of 
strength. The quantity of nourishment taken was accurately weighed, 
and moreover as little, and that of as simple a quality as possible, was 
eaten, namely, wheat bread, altogether 9 ounces, 120 grains. No fluid 
was drunk during the whole time, and from the state of the weather this 

* The Hessian league or stundaeS 1*8 English miles. 
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On the Doctrine of Metamorphosis . 

was not attended by any material inconvenience. Defecation did not 
take place during the experiment ; sensible perspiration also did not occur, 
a circumstance easily explained by the state of the atmosphere. The 
nasal mucus was carefully collected in a pocket handkerchief, the weight 
of which had been previously determined when dry, and was again weigh- 
ed at the conclusion of the experiment. The increase of weight amounted 
to one loth,* eighty grains. The urine was received into a vessel, the 
capacity of which was afterwards determined by urine of similar concen- 
tration, and the number of vessels thus filled was registered. The weight 
amounted to one pound, one loth, sixty grains. The first weighing took 
place at 8 o’clock in the morning ; the experiment terminated at 5 in the 
afternoon, and the weight amounted to 122 pounds, 13 ounces and 28 
grains. From the above data it will be seen that tbe actual loss of 
weight is greater than that accounted for by the amount of urine and na- 
sal mucus, the difference arising clearly from tbe loss by exhalation from 
the skin and respiratory organs. 

I embrace this opportunity for inquiring into another point immediately 
connected with the above. The question presents itself, how far a re- 
newal of strength can be supplied during its consumption ; or, in other 
words, how far can repose take place without rest ? Are rest, sitting, ly- 
ing, in point of fact so absolutely essential for the renewal of strength as 
is usually supposed, or is this rule subject to limitations ; and if so, what 
are the conditions under which the exception occurs ? The influence of 
taking food is here also decidedly confirmed. After three hours’ walking, 
immediately after tbe first weighing a wheaten roll was eaten, which in a 
short time satisfied the hunger which had been keenly excited by the ex- 
ercise. After, however, I had proceeded on the whole about six leagues, 
loss of strength and spirits occurred to such a degree that I hesitated con- 
siderably as to the prosecution of the experiment. My companion, a dog, 
which very perceptibly lost his cheerfulness in proportion as the hungry 
march was pursued, found himself in the same situation, only much less 
subject to intentional deception, of which, however, one is totally incapa- 
ble under such circumstances. Nothing could be more remarkable than 
the effect which was now produced on man and dog by some ounces of 
bread. In less than a quarter of an hour I felt myself in a totally different 
state of mind, and did not for a moment doubt of tbe success of my un- 
dertaking. The dog, likewise, acquired so much cheerfulness and 
strength, that he appeared as if be had only just commenced the journey. 

Precisely the same result was repeated towards the end of tbe experi- 
ment, only that the dog recovered himself more completely, as he was 
quite as cheerful at the conclusion as at the beginning of the journey — a 
remark not so applicable to myself. 

I felt some interest in observing the nature of the origin of the local 
fatigue, after I bad in the manner above mentioned arrived at some con- 
clusions respecting the general lassitude. The experiment was so arrang- 
ed as to include an extreme case, that of the motion of walking continu- 
ed as long as possible. Numerous experiments have in this respect com- 

* A loth— half an ounce. 
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pletely confirmed the opinions of the Webers on the oscillation of the 
pendulum. A sensation of fatigue in the fascia lata, and in the thigh 
general ly, the first and most distressing symptoms in persons unaccustomed 
to walking, remained from the beginning to the end of the experiment. 
The first was a kind of general stiffiiess, produced by the continuous uni* 
fortuity of the motion, the consequence of which was, that motion side- 
ways, &c., was difficult and fatiguing. About 1 o’clock a contracted 
sensation was felt in the femoral insection of the gastrocnemii of both 
legs, which gradually increased and was rather distressing. The popli- 
teus, and especially the left, participated in this sensation. After a march 
of ten leagues, a strained sensation, painful even in stooping, was experi- 
enced on both sides of the spinal column, at the iliac insertions of the sa- 
cro-lumbalis muscles, and which was very troublesome, manifestly in 
consequence of the exertion of these muscles in keeping the body in the 
upright, though somewhat bentforwards, position, which was obliged to 
be constantly preserved. I did not remark any other sensation of much 
interest, yet I must observe that towards evening an insupportable chilli- 
oess overcame me, which certainly was not attributable to the atmosphere, 
as it remained unchanged, nor to the clothing, as this was the same as in 
the morning. I was, however, quite well, with the exception of hunger, 
and 1 consider this as the cause of the chilliness. 

The changes in the circulation and respiration which 1 experienced in 
the course of the journey, under similar circumstances, were remarkable. 
While I usually breathe 13 times per minute at 11 o’clock, I found in this 
case the number of inspirations and expirations amount to 1 9 at half past 
10; at half past 1, 23 ; at 5, P. M., 22. The pulse, which in the nor- 
mal state usually gives 80 beats per minute, numbered 105 at half past 
10 ; at half past 1, 119 ; and at 5, 122. I took the precaution of stand- 
ing still for 3 minutes before counting the pulse, and then registered the 
average of from 4 to 6 minutes. Notwithstanding this violent fever, 1 ex- 
perienced no heat, and remark expressly, that the cause of this increase 
in the heart’s action, &c., was not the ascent of the hills. At 11,P. M., 
after supper, the pulse was at 88, and the number of respirations 17. 
The urine which was passed in the evening soon after the experiment, de- 
posited a considerable quantity of urate of ammonia, a circumstance very 
unsual in this place. Should I attribute this to a quantity of wine taken 
previously, or to the walking ? It appears from what 1 am about to com- 
municate, that the first supposition is the more correct. 

For greater security, 1 repeated this experiment with my friend Mr. Sul- 
livan. The temperature and weather were almost precisely the same as 
in the dormer case ; the air, however, was somewhat drier. The experi- 
ment took place at the beginning of December, 1842. The journey ex- 
tended to ten leagues, which we divided by an interval of one hour’s rest. 

My weight at the commencement, about 8, A. M., amounted to 121 
pounds, 12£ ounces. The food, including a pint of light French red wine, 
weighed 1 pound, 1 ounce. The loss of urine amounted to 1 pound, 4 
ounces : the mode of measurement was the same as in the former case ; 
tbath to say, the last portion emptied in the evening was directly weighed, 
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and the weight found taken as the medium standard. The nasal mucus 
might be estimated the same as in the former experiment, 320 grains. 
Defecation did not take place. As the weight at 8, P. M., at the con- 
clusion of the experiment, amounted to 120 pounds, 10} ounces, the ad- 
ditional loss of 14 ounces, 284 grains, must be considered as the result of 
perspiration. At 11, A. M., the number of inspirations and expirations 
was 16 ; at 8, P. M., more than 14 ; the pulse at 2, P. M., gave 85 
beats ; at 8, P. M., 95. Before the numbers were registered, longer 
pauses of rest were taken than in the first experiment, which may even 
be observed from the calculation, particularly in that of the evening. If, 
now, a man weighing 115 pounds perspires, during motion, 14 ounces, 
164 grains, in eleven hours, this amounts to 0.49,880 of a grain to every 
100 of his weight, or 0.075,584 of a grain for every 100 minutes. 

My companion weighed 140 pounds, 6 ounces, 120 grains, at the be- 
ginning of the experiment. The food, as above, amounted to 1 pound, 
1 ounce. The quantity of urine determined, as in the above case, 
amounted to 2 pounds, 1 ounce, 54 grains ; the nasal mucus was assumed, 
with every appearance of correctness, to weigh 320 grains. Defecation 
did not take place. As now, the weight in the evening, at 8 o’clock, 
amounted to 137 pounds, 12 ounces, 180 grains; this gives a remainder of 
1 pound, 6 ounces, 136 grains, which must be attributed to the perspiration. 

The pulse, which usually beat only 64 times per minute, had increased 
to 70 at 2, P. M., and at 8, P. M., after some rest, still remained at 70. 
The number of respirations, usually amounting in the morning to 13}, in- 
creased at 11, A. M., to 16, and at 8, P. M., to 19. Thus, the 134 
pounds, which Sullivan weighed, reduced to 100 grains and 100 minutes, 
gives 0.1575 of a grain of perspiration. 

The urine, as in all the other cases mentioned, was very saturated, 
of a bright orange color, and deposited no sediment within 24 hours ; 
it therefore did not contain any remarkable amount of urate of ammonia. 

For the purpose of having a standard of comparison, I some time af- 
terwards made the following observations on myself, respecting the con- 
sumption in a state of rest. Selecting for the purpose a day in which 
the temperature and hygroscopic condition of the atmosphere were 
similar to the above, 1 kept constantly in my room at a temperature of 
13 R. ; for the weighing merely, I stepped out a few bundled paces. 
The day was employed in study, half of the time standing, half sitting. 
The first weighing took place at half past 8, and amounted to 123 
pounds, 8 ounces ; nothing was taken either for nourishment or drink. 
The loss in urine was 1 pound, 20 grains. The second weighing, at 4 
o’clock, gave 122 pounds, 7 ounces. Defecation did not take place, and 
the nasal secretion was considered=0 : the perspiration here, then, 
amounted to only 4 ounces, 120 grains ; the urine was also much lighter 
than in the other cases. 

The respiratory action at 11, A. M., was 13, at half past 4, 14 ; the 
pulse at 11, A. M., was at 80, at half past 4, P. M., 80. If we cal- 
culate this as above, we have for the 1 15 pounds, in 100 minutes, 
0.14,529 grains ; for 100 grains, however, in the same interval, 0.030,272 
grains of perspiration. 
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We may sum up the results as follows, comparing the amount of per- 
spiration secreted in 100 minutSs with 100 grains of the body. 

Amount of perspiration in a man at rest for each 100 grains, during a 
space of 100 minutes=0.030,272 grains (Hoffman) 

=0.1138 {Dalton*) 

=0.1581 (Lavoisier and Seguinf) 

Amount of perspiration in a man in motion, reduced to the same stand- 
ard of time ana weight — 1. 2. 

=5. 101 19 grains 0.075584 grains (Hoffman) 
=0.1575 {Sullivan) 

I have analyzed the urine passed after the second experiment, without 

having taken food for some hours previously. 

In 1000 parts, the water=977,221 
Solid matter= 22,779 
1000 parts of the solid matter gave 
Ash=536,806 
Sulphuric acid= 80,581 

For the purpose of determining the quantity of sulphuric acid, the ash 
was dissolved in water containing nitric acid, and the sulphuric acid pre- 
cipitated by means of muriate of barytes. The sulphate of barytes was 
oow exposed to a red heat, and the acid thus calculated. This urine de- 
posited no sediment . — London Med . Gaz. 


ON PLASTIC OPERATIONS. 

From a Clinic of Prof. Massey, at the Commercial Hospital, Cincinnati, May 29, 1843* 

The art of restoring lost parts is said to have had its origin in India, 
where mutilations by law, as a penalty for crime, have been practised 
fian a remote antiquity. This art was concealed with great care, and, 
whether it found its way into Egypt, as reported by Galen, or whether it 
was known at all by the Greeks and Romans, does not clearly appear. 
In the I6th century, Taliacotius, an Italian physician, distinguished him- 
self by his skill in repairing mutilated noses ; but the operation was rarely 
performed by other European surgeons, until within the last half century. 
Mr. Carpue, an English surgeoo, thirty or forty years ago drew the atten- 
tion of the profession to this subject by the success be met with in some 
operations upon the nose. More recently, Germany and France have 
contributed much to this department of the profession, while England has 
not been an idle spectator of the progress made by her neighbors. 
Graefe, Dieffenbach, Zeis, Dupuytren, Velpeau, Roux, Delpech, Liston, 
with some others, by their successful labors have given to the profession 
much valuable information respecting the relief, not only of native de- 
formities, but the restoration of parts lost, or rendered useless or hideous 

* Calculated from Dalton, who found the perspiration In March to amount to 37 ounces. Total 
weight, 140 pounds. 

f According to Lavoisier and Seguin, who state the amount of perspiration ss 51 ounces daily. 
Bare, also, the total weight** 140 pounds. 
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by casualty or disease. Our own country, too, claims to have done 
something worthy of mention in this province of our art. Some fifteen 
or twenty years ago, a surgeon near Boston, in an attempt to form a new 
nose, was partially successful. The patient was vain enough of the lump 
that bad been added to his face, although it looked as much like a wen 
as it did like a nose. Within the last eight or ten years, Dr. J. M. War- 
ren, of Boston, has accomplished some brilliant operations ; and more 
recently, Drs. Pancoast and Mutter, of Philadelphia, have done them- 
selves great credit in plastic surgery. 

From the time of Taliacotius to that of Carpue, and even later, the 
epithet, Taliacotian , was applied to the operation of repairing the muti- 
lated nose ; and, until a period still more recent, plastic surgery was al- 
most exclusively limited to this single operation. The nomenclature of 
Zeis is, I believe, more generally adopted, which gives a term, made 
from two Greek words, the one signifying to mould or form, while the 
other is the name of the part formed or restored. Thus we have rhino- 
plasty for these operations upon the nose, cheiloplasty for those of the 
lips, and blepharoplasty for the eyelids. 

The patient, Mary Roney, aet. 40, who has been just before you, had, 
as she alleges, when a small girl, a bum upon her face, which left a bad 
scar and contraction of the right cheek and lower eyelid. This threw 
the eye constantly a little open, giving a hideous stare to the expression, 
exposing constantly to the air a part of the lower ocular conjunctiva. On 
the first of last month, April, 1 attempted to remedy this deformity by an 
operation, which some of the gentlemen present had an opportunity of wit- 
nessing. The cicatrized and contracted skin was cut through, and a portion 
of it dissected out. The tarsal edge of the lid, not having been destroyed, 
but only bent and puckered at the middle, was raised up and straighten- 
ed, and allowed to remain. A patch of skin from the temple, larger than 
the space exposed by the removal of the cicatrix, was dissected up, and 
still attached by a pedicle a quarter of an inch in diameter, was applied 
to. the exposed surface, and secured by stitches at the distance of half an 
inch from each other. Adhesion took place, and in a few days the patch 
was firmly implanted in its new situation. The pedicle adhered at its 
upper edge, but formed a small pouch at its lower edge by projecting over 
sound skin. The cuticle of this was removed by nitrate oi silver, and 
the whole pedicle, without being divided, in a short time was identified 
with the surrounding integument. A difficulty still remained. The skin 
taken from the temple, being considerably thicker than the natural skin be- 
neath the eye, gave a clumsy appearance to the new eyelid. This has been 
obviated by keeping a compress bound upon it for some weeks. Now 
the new skin is on a level with the surrounding parts, and applies itself 
very well to the eye. The color, you perceive, of the new eyelid is 
paler than that with which it is connected at its lower and nasal margin, 
and it is doubtful whether it will acquire the precise hue of the scarred 
and bronzed surface in its neighborhood, without the aid of a little rouge, 
or some other pigment, which we should pard6n Miss R. for resorting to, 
when she comes into the world again to exhibit her new and placid phy- 
siognomy. 
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The case of cheiloplasty in the person of John Barnes, who was 
operated upon for scirrhus of the whole lower lip, last October, is fami- 
liar to most of you. It was reported in a late No. of the Lancet. 
Barnes has just been re-admitted into the Hospital, not on account of 
the new lip, (or that remains sound, and serves well to retain the saliva, 
and to aid in the articulation of labials, but for an ulcer below the angle 
of the jaw, which is the sequel of a rapid induration at that point. The 
ulcer has a malignant appearance, and the induration at its base seems to 
be rapidly extending. The prognosis is unfavorable. 

Some few of the gentlemen present recollect the case of rhinoplasty we 
had in this Hospital a little more than four years ago. John Cotter, 
about 30 years of age, was the patient. He had lost the whole of his 
nose by ulceration, two years before. After two weeks preparation upon 
a farinaceous diet, he underwent the operation, which consisted in raising 
a flap from the upper arm, attaching it to the face by the interrupted su- 
ture, and securing the ami by Graefe’s apparatus. The flap adhered 
well, and was detached from the arm in ten days, and a tolerably good 
substitute lor a nose was the result. But the ensuing winter, in the State 
of Indiana, Cotter, addicted as he had long been to liquor, took too much, 
lay out one night and froze off his nose. The following spring he came 
lo this city and re-entered the Hospital. Another attempt was made to 
supply the loss by a flap from the arm. This was unsuccessful ; partly 
1 believe from his not being duly prepared for the operation, and partly 
from the arm not having been kept secured against all motion. The 
fallowing winter he came again to the Hospital for another trial, and af 
ter having a preparation for several weeks, objected to undergoing the 
operation in presence of the class of students at that time in attendance, 
left the Hospital and took private lodgings. 

The operation was performed early in February, 1841. The flap was 
taken from the forehead. The next day the parts appeared well, but 
on tbe third day the face was attacked with erysipelas, and almost one 
vertical half of the flap sloughed, while the rest adhered. After this had 
become sufficiently consolidated, I took another flap from the forehead 
and attached it to the first, near the median line. This adhered through- 
out, and the whole in due time became solid, with the columns firmly 
implanted upon the base of the upper lip. 

It was not until some weeks after the operation, that I was able to ex- 
plain the accession of erysipelas on the third day, and which had well 
sigh frustrated the object altogether. From a member of the family, I 
learned that the patient, on the day of tbe operation, and the day follow- 
ing, drank spirit somewhat freely, furnished him by his old companions, 
whose sympathies were manifested in a way which he knew not bow to 
resist. After the completion of the cure, he was induced to sign the 
pledge of total abstinence from all intoxicating drinks, which pledge I be- 
lieve be has faithfully kept. He called on me a few weeks since, and as- 
sured me that he had not in a single instance violated his temperance en- 
gagement, which statement the appearance of his face confirmed. His 
ante b sound, sufficiently voluminous and prominent, and looks enough 
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like a nose to pass respectably ; for, amidst the endless diversity of form 
in this important feature of man’s face, almost no variety can be imagin- 
ed, which has not its prototype somewhere in the multitude. — Western 
Lancet . 


CASE OF HEMIPLEGIA. 

[Db. J. M. Foltz, Surg. U. S. N., relates the following case in the 
first No. of the New York Journal of Medicine. It occurred in the U. 
S. Naval Hospital at Mahon.] 

One of the most important cases under treatment at this time, was that 
of Assistant Surgeon Van Wyck, who was affected with hemiplegia. As 
we had but a short time previously met with several of the cases of Mr. 
Turnbull, in London, in which the use of the strychnine was attended 
with benefit, we eagerly embraced this opportunity of prescribing this ar- 
ticle ; and from the youth and general good health of the patient, we 
entered upon the treatment, sanguine of success. The patient was 21 
years of age, and had just entered the navy after a collegiate course, in 
which he had carried away the highest honors ; and from his devotion to 
his profession, he promised much future usefulness. Within twenty-four 
hours of sailing from New York, he was seized with paralysis of the left 
side, which also deprived him of the powers of articulation. Three 
months elapsed from the time of being paralyzed, until he came under our 
care. From the time of the attack he had been subject to violent epi- 
leptic convulsions, which returned periodically, at intervals of about a 
fortnight. For this he had been copiously, bled, which for the future was 
avoided as much as possible ; and it was found that arresting the circula- 
tion in the extremities by means of a tourniquet, would seldom fail to put 
a stop to the convulsions, which is a method of treatment chat we have 
practised with much success in the epilepsy of seamen — a class of 
men who are very obnoxious to this disease. We have recently seen 
it mentioned in the European journals, that pressure upon the carotids 
will seldom fail to arrest epileptic convulsions ; and from the benefit 
which we have so frequently witnessed, from pressure upon the arteries 
of the extremities, we could confidently anticipate the best results from 
interrupting the circulation in the carotids, in those cases in which there 
is so great a determination to the brain, as frequently to * cause the 
production of lesions and effusions. The strychnine was ordered in so- 
lution, commencing with one-sixteenth of a grain, ter in die> and the 
paralyzed side was bathed once a day with a solution of nux vomica. 
The dose was gradually increased until one third of a grain was taken, 
when spasms and involuntary muscular contractions took place in the 
paralyzed limbs. This manifestation of the influence of the medicine 
was hailed as a favorable symptom, and its use was now diligently 
persevered in, with the effect of increasing the spasmodic action to a 
great extent ; but no additional voluntary motion was acquired. At 
the termination of eight weeks’ use of the strychnine, as the convulsions 
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became very violent, and the symptoms presented indications that the 
system was suffering from the medicine, its use was discontinued ; and 
hereupon these unpleasant symptoms gradually disappeared. At inter- 
vals, for several months, the strychnine was ordered in various forms; 
and in smaller quantities, but without any favorable result. A seton in 
the nape of the neck was of service ; and after restoring his general 
health, he ultimately embarked for the United States in charge of his re- 
latives, who encountered all the difficulties of a voyage to the Mediterra- 
nean, to restore him again to the family circle. In this case, as well as 
in the numerous instances in which the strychnine was administered among 
the natives, the favorable consequences did not follow which were met 
with in the hands of Mr. Tumbtill. 


DIETARIES FOR CHILDREN. 

From Dr. Foroim’o now Work on Food and Diet, Dr. Lee'o Edition. 

hr children the function of nutrition is more active than in adults. They 
have not merely to repair the daily waste, that is, to renovate their tissues, 
but to grow. Their functions of circulation and respiration are, therefore, 
more active than in after life ; and they require food ; that is, substances 
to support the process of respiration, to be administered at shorter intervals. 

There 13 also another reason why in children the elements of respira- 
tion (non-nitrogenous foods) are more necessary than in adults. In the 
former the transformation or metamorphosis of the existing tissues is less 
intense than in the latter. In an adult, who neither gains nor loses in 
weight perceptibly from day to day, the nourishment and waste of or- 
ganized tissue are equally balanced ; but in the young the weight aug- 
ments daily, and, consequently, the nourishment must exceed the waste. In 
order that this may take place, the child must be supplied with a suffi- 
cient quantity of non-nitrogenous food, which, by yielding carbon and 
hydrogen to be burnt in the lungs, protects the organized tissues from the 
transformations consequent on the injurious action of oxygen. “ What 
is wanting for these purposes an Infinite Wisdom has supplied to the young 
animal in its natural food. The carbon and hydrogen of butter, and the 
carbon of the sugar of milk, no part of either of which can yield blood, 
fihrin, or albumen, are destined for the support of the respiratory process, 
at an age when a greater resistance is opposed to the metamorphosis of 
existing organisms ; or, in other words, to the production of compounds 
which in the adult state are produced in quantity amply sufficient for the 
purpose of respiration. The young animal receives the constituents of 
its blood in the caseine of the milk. A metamorphosis of existing organs 
goes on, for bile and urine are secreted ; the matter of the metamorphos- 
ed parts is given off in the form of urine, of carbonic acid, and of water ; 
fact the butter and sugar of milk also disappear ; they cannot be detect- 
ed in the faeces. The butter and sugar are given out in the form of car- 
bonic acid and water, and their conversion into oxidized products furnishes 
the clearest proof that for more oxygen is absorbed than is required to 
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convert the carbon and hydrogen of the metamorphosed tissues into car- 
bonic acid and water. The change and metamorphosis of organized tis- 
sues going on in the vital process in the young animal, consequently 
yield, in a given time, much less carbon and hydrogen, in the form adapted 
for the respiratory process, than corresponds to the oxygen taken up in 
the lungs. The substance of its organized parts would undergo a more 
rapid consumption, and would necessarily yield to the action of oxygen, 
were not the deficiency of carbon and hydrogen supplied from another 
source.” — Liebig . 

Children, for the most part, evince an almost instinctive fondness for 
sugar, which is supplied to them in their mother’s milk. Thi3 perhaps 
is to be explained by the fact that it is an element of respiration, and, 
therefore, is more necessary for them than adults, on account of the 
greater activity of their function of respiration. But this fondness for 
sugar is by no means universal among children. In very cold countries, 
substances richer in carbon and hydrogen, and, therefore, yielding more 
heat by combustion, are preferred. “In one of those late extravagant 
voyages to discover a north-west passage,” says Sir Anthony Carlisle, 
“ the most northern race of mankind were found to be unacquainted with 
the taste of sweets, and their infants made very wry faces, and sputtered 
out sugar with disgust ; but the little urchins grinned with ecstacy at the 
sight of a bit of whale’s blubber.” 

The natural appetite I believe to be an index of the wants of the sys- 
tem ; and ought, therefore, to be consulted, to a certain extent, in the 
dieting of children ; and I believe that parents commit a gross error who 
totally disregard it. I have seen children refused vegetable food, though 
they ardently desired it, because they would not eat what their nurses 
supposed to be the proper proportion of animal food ; and, on the other 
hand, l have known children denied animal food, on the mistaken notion 
that it would be injurious to them, though the digestive functions were 
active, and the appetite for meat most keen. 

Arrow-root, tapioca, sago, potato starch, tous-les-mois , sugar, butter, 
and other fatty bodies, are elements of respiration, and if used in greater 
quantity than is necessary for combustion in the lungs, they contribute to 
the increase of fat ; but they do not contain the necessary ingredients for 
the growth of bone, cartilage, ligament, muscle, membrane, and cellular 
tissue. For the latter purpose, nitrogenized food is necessary. The 
ca9eine or curd of milk is an aliment of this kind, supplied by nature, for 
the use of mammals. It is a proteinaceous substance, adapted for the 
growth of the organized tissues ; and is accompanied by phosphate of 
lime, which is necessary for the solidification of bone. The cereal 
grains (as wheat, barley, oats) also yield most valuable nitrogenized foods 
for children. 

The uses of animal foods (meats) have been so fully described, that 
any further reference to them is unnecessary here. 

Children may be over fed or under fed. Instances of the former, how- 
ever, are comparatively rare. Of the ill consequences of defective nutri- 
ment we have, unfortunately, too many instances continually presented to 
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oar notice. Irritable bowels or diarrhoea, tumid abdomen, mesenteric dis- 
ease, wasting, and fever, are the ordinary and obvious effects. They 
frequently follow the continued use of pea-soup and potato stews,— dishes 
which are in common use at poor-houses and other establishments for 
pauper children. Scrofulous and strumous diseases, marasmus, rickets, 
distortions, and pot bellies, so commonly met with among children of the 
poor, are referable, in part at least, to food defective either in quantity or 
quality, or perhaps in both. I think it will be found that more than two 
thirds of pauper children are strumous. They derive this condition in 
part, perhaps, from hereditary tendency ; but partly also, as 1 believe, 
from defective nutriment. To the same cause also is ascribable their in- 
ferior development. If the children in poor-houses be examined, they 
w31 be found, for the most part, smaller and shorter for their age, more 
frequently distorted, and more readily fatigued, than the children of the 
middling and higher classes. 


ABSORPTION— SECRETION— 1 THE SPLEEN. 

To t h* Bditor of the Boston Medloal and Surgical Journal. 

Sir, — It must have been observed, by every one, that when a piece of 
sponge or any other absorbing substance is immersed in a mixture of dif- 
ferent liquids, it takes up the entire mass without the slightest separation 
of the constituents of the mixture. If a piece of sponge, for instance, is 
immersed in a mixture of vinegar and water, it takes up the whole mix- 
ture ; and if the mixture is pressed out again, it presents no separation of 
the two liquids of which it was composed. If absorbing substances are 
immersed in mixtures of any other liquids, as milk and water, or wine 
and water, the result is the same. If a sponge is immersed in blood 
while in a liquid state, the entire mass is taken up, without the slightest 
appearance of a separation of the component parts of the blood. Some 
mixtures of liquids and fluids separate of themselves by the force of gra- 
vity, as oil and water, quicksilver and oil, be. ; but the power of absorp- 
tion, merely, has no tendency to separate the parts, even of a mixture of 
liquids ; much less to produce a chemical decomposition of a liquid or 
solid substance. 

Secretion, on the contrary, produces a decomposition of the substances 
upon which it operates. This fact is illustrated in the secretions of the 
urine, the bile, the tears, the mucus, the milk, be. 

The lacteals are commonly called absorbent vessels , yet these Vessels 
manifest an entirely different power from absorbing substances. No ab- 
sorbing substance placed in the small intestines would separate tbe chyle 
from the mixed mass of liquids and solids contained in that portion of the 
digestive organs. The lymphatic system is called the absorbent system , 
but the lymph is a chemical production from the blood, in the elaboration 
of which, the power of absorption must appear entirely insufficient. When 
Mood is extravasated, a tumor discussed, or a scirrhus dissipated, it is 
said to be absorbed ; but all these effects must be accomplished by the 
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power of secretion. The lacteal system is therefore a secretory system. 
The lymphatic system is also a secretory system. The secretory power 
is to the animal system what the power of gravitation is to bodies in general, 
the basis of all its motions, the great agent in the removal of all the old 
parts and the composition of all the new. 

I have given this illustration of the difference between the power of ab- 
sorption and the power of secretion, to show that the venous blood is a 
secretion from the arterial blood. The venous blood is a chemical pro- 
duction from the arterial blood. It differs from the arterial blood not only 
in color, but in vital properties. The arterial blood supports life ; the 
venous blood, when it circulates through the brain, destroys life. These 
two fluids are to be sure both called blood, but in my opinion they differ 
from each other too materially to be called even by the same name. If, 
then, there is a chemical difference between the venous and the arterial 
blood, this difference can only be produced by the power of secretion. 
The common supposition is that the secretions in general, the urine, the 
bile, &c., are separated from the arterial blood, and that the venous blood 
is the remaining part. This may be true ; or, it may be the reverse, that 
the venous blood is secreted first from the arterial blood, and the other 
secretions constitute the remainder. In effect it amounts to the same 
thing. The menstrual discharge in women furnishes an instance of a 
sanguineous secretion. It shows that the venous blood may be a secre- 
tion as well as the other fluids of the body. 

In a former essay I contended that the office of the spleen was the se- 
cretion of venous blood . This function is plainly deducible from its 
organization. The spleen exhibits no other secretion but venous blood 
and coagulable lymph. The lymph is common to all the other organs 
except the brain, and consists of a quantity altogether insufficient to con- 
stitute the office of an organ circulating so much blood as the spleen. In- 
deed, that the office of the spleen is the secretion of venous bloody is 
just as demonstrable as that the function of the kidneys is to secrete urine, 
or that the function of the arteries and veins is to circulate the blood. Con- 
templated aside from conjecture, the organization of the spleen points us 
to no other possible function than the secretion of venous blood. The 
final cause of the function of the spleen it is not necessary to know, in 
order to demonstrate the existence of that function. We are chiefly 
concerned to know in what manner an organ deviates from its normal 
state, and how that deviation affects the system at large. 

The spleen is undoubtedly subject to all the affections and diseases 
common to other organs. Suppose the spleen to be subject to an irrita- 
tion similar to that of the uterus in menorrhagia ; the consequence must 
be, the secretion of an extraordinary quantity of venous blood. This 
extraordinary secretion must disturb the balance of the circulation, and 
deprive the other organs of their natural supply of arterial blood, since 
what passes through the spleen cannot reach the other organs. Debility, 
faintness, and paleness or the skin, must ensue. The uterus secretes, 
periodically, a particular auantity of blood, but when the secretion be- 
comes profuse, paleness ol the skin, debility and faintness, are sure to fol- 
low, and in the end the whole train of nervous symptoms. When the 
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secretions of the other organs become profuse, similar results follow. The 
secretions of the liver, the kidneys and the lungs, often become so profuse 
as, in time, to destroy life. Life, I conceive, often wastes away by the 
extraordinary quantity of blood secreted by the spleen. 

The lungs constitute the excretory organ to the venous system. The 
excretion of the venous system consists of carbonic acid and watery vapor. 
The carbon alone, in a healthy person, amounts to twelve ounces avoir- 
dupois in twenty-four hours. In case an extraordinary quantity of venous 
blood is secreted by the spleen, the superfluous part of this blood must 
either pass out of the lungs m the form of carbonic acid and watery vapor, 
or pass through the lungs without that vital change produced by the oxy- 
gen of the air; or else respiration must be increased sufficiently to meet 
this new demand. In either case the lungs must have an extraordinary 
duty to perform, to say nothing of the change produced in other parts of 
the system. Suppose that in the ordinary normal state of the spleen, 
one-hundredth of the arterial blood to circulate through the spleen, and 
that by ai^ enlargement of its vessels or an acceleration of its action one- 
twelfth of the blood should be diverted to that organ ; and in both cases, 
suppose that there is twelve ounces of carbon, besides the oxygen in com- 
bination with the carbon and the watery vapor, excreted by the lungs in 
every twenty-four hours — there is, in the last case, one ounce of carbon 
secreted by the spleen alone, in twenty-four hours, and excreted by the 
longs, as one-twelfth of the arterial blood passes through the spleen. The 
other organs and parts of the body, then, secrete about seven drachms 
less of carbon than in a healthy state of the spleen. On a superficial 
view of an increase of secretion by the spleen, it might seem to imply no 
serious injury to the system in general, as no blood appears to be lost ; 
but I think we have only to look to the difference between the venous 
and arterial blood, and to the function performed by the lungs, to 
coovince us that serious changes must be wrought in the system at large, 
by the secretion of an unnatural quantity of Wood by the spleen, which 
cannot reach the general circulation. In the menstrual discharge, blood 
is secreted without any collateral secretion. A change of affinities appa- 
rently takes place in the blood without the secretion of anything from it. 
Such a change of the arterial blood may be effected by the vessels of the 
spleen. It does not appear necessary that anything should be secreted 
from the arterial blood, to destroy its vitality, or to change it into venous 
blood ; all this may be performed by a change of affinities among the 
principles of the blood in the vessels of the spleen. Such, in fact, appears 
to be the case. 

Two important points might be ascertained with respect to the function 
of the spleen, by experiments. In the first place, the velocity of the blood 
in the splenic vein might be compared with the velocity of the blood in other 
veins, by tying the vein in a dog, and then puncturing it. In the second 
place, it might be ascertained whether the venous blood of the spleen co- 
agulates, like the blood in general. Both these experiments would throw 
some light upon the part which the spleen acts in the general economy. 
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The ancients, who were great observers, supposed hypochondriacism to 
be seated in the organs of the spleen and liver, and especially in the 
spleen. The prominent symptoms of this disease are such as might be 
attributed to an extraordinary secretion of venous blood by the spleen. 
These symptoms are, a great depression of the spirits, paleness of the skin, 
fainting fits, and frequently a sense of dying. An enlargement of the 
spleen and a tenderness in that region are a common sequel to intermit- 
tent fevers, and are accompanied with symptoms very nearly resembling 
those of hypochondriacism, viz. a bloodless skin, lassitude, faintness, short- 
ness of breath and depression of the spirits. People, just before fainting, 
commonly experience an indescribable feeling in the left hypochondrium, 
in the region of the spleen, a further evidence that fainting may be pro- 
duced by an extraordinary secretion of the spleen. In examinations of 
the spleen after death, particular attention should be paid to the size of 
its vessels. D. B. Slack. 

Providence , August 14 th, 1843. 


THE BOSTON MEDICAL AND SURGICAL JOURNAL. 

AUGUST 23, I 8 4 3. 


Medical Schools of the West . — Kentucky and Ohio have ample provi- 
sions for educating medical practitioners. The cities in which some of 
the schools are located, have manifested a liberality in facilitating the im- 
portant business of medical instruction, that is truly surprising. In the 
State of Kentucky there are two institutions, which are of an elevated 
character, and having a large number of students. Although they may be 
regarded as rivals, there appears to be none too much effort, nor any too 
much machinery in motion to meet the demands annually made upon 
them by throngs of pupils from the southern and western States. The one 
at Lexington, an important appendage of the Transylvania University, has 
the advantage of having been a long time known to the public. The 
faculty are familiar with their duties, and devoted to the best interests of 
those who matriculate there. In surgery, particularly, Dr. Dudley has 
distanced all others in that region. It is no small matter to have perform- 
ed lithotomy one hundred and seventy-eight times, almost without the loss 
of a patient. In lecturing, he is represented to be both interesting in man- 
ner and always instructive. A reputation like Dr. Dddley’s would up- 
hold a pretty poor school, against the rising influence oi another within 
the compass of his surgical doings, even were he not sustained by associ- 
ates of equal calibre. The chairs, however, are represented to be ably 
filled. 4 b 

At Louisville, on the Ohio river, in the same commonwealth^ is another 
school of medicine, unrivalled for energy, and unsurpassed for beauty of 
location, and the architectural symmetry of the building. It was the exclu- 
sive creation of the citizens, who were unsparing in their efforts to make the 
Medical Institute superior to all other institutions in the west. The into- 
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rior conveniences, therefore, embrace whatever was considered an im- 
provement any where else. The lecture rooms, anatomical theatre, and 
especially the chemical laboratory, in some respects distance all others in 
this country. To these are added a vast number of articles, that collec- 
tively make a museum. There is also a costly library, not kept for show, 
bat accessible to all the students, and the whole is placed under the vigi- 
Unt control of a young, ambitious faculty, admirably fitted, both by consti- 
tution and circumstances, for maintaining their ground against any com- 
bined force. Dr. Gross is widely known for his researches in pathological 
anatomy, and also for his achievements in operative surgery. Drs. Dudley 
and Gross, it is presumed, divide between them a large part of the heavy 
surgery of Kentucky. There are other eminent operators, hut not con- 
nected with either institution. It is unnecessary here to advert individu- 
ally to the gentlemen connected with Dr. Gross in the Louisville school, 
since their names are as familiar as their attainments are honorable to 
themselves and the country in which they live. 

At St. Louis, Missouri, is a school. Little more is known of it than 
that it is organized and prepared for a regular system of instruction. Al- 
though St. Louis may be destined to outstrip all the river cities, a doubt 
is expressed in regard to the over-turning and swallowing-up tendencies of 
its present medical school. This is not an expression based upon personal 
knowledge, but emanates from those supposed to be conversant with what- 
ever belongs to it 

Cincinnati has now but one medical school, which must live and thrive. 
Thrift in this case, does not mean a dividend of profits, but the attain- 
ment of an honorable name that must command the respect of all men 
who have learned the value of skilful physicians and surgeons in a com- 
munity. The present faculty, with Dr. Mussey at its head, will sustain 
the college, as it always has, with zeal tempered by discretion. Cin- 
cinnati is a good place to study medicine in, since its advantages are very 
similar to an extensive seaport. The Commercial Hospital furnishes spe- 
cimens of every thing in the way of surgical practice, from trivial acci- 
dents to the severest operations. Besides valuable cabinets belonging 
either to the members of the faculty or the college itself, the museum of 
morbid anatomy is perhaps one of the richest in the States. Instead of 
being in a condition to be sold or carried from the city, the State should 
own the collection and keep it choicely for the benefit of its own people. 

Willoughby University Medical School, also in Ohio, was thought to be 
favorably working its way into public favor, with an encouraging number 
of students from year to year ; but those who understand managing the 
screws are about transporting it to another and possibly better location. 
So Willoughby may be considered at the present moment in a state of 
transition. 

The medical institutions, therefore, of Lexington, Cincinnati and Louis- 
ville, are bright shining lights in the west, where the true principles of 
medicine and its collateral branches are taught with as much advantage 
as in any of the old schools of the Atlantic States. As the great west in- 
creases in population, these excellent institutions will increase in wealth 
asd importance. They will by and by outstrip all others in the number 
of their attendants on the annual course of instruction, and will exer- 
cise an increasing influence on the medical character of the United States. 
St Louis is not to be wholly lost sight of, since there is a centripetal force 
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operating, silently, but surely, that will probably make it the London of 
the west. Whether science can be equally encouraged there, remains to 
be ascertained. 


Treatise on Food and Diet. — Dr. Pereira’s new work, edited by Dr. 
Ghas. A. Lee, of New York, to which reference has before been made in 
this Journal, has just been published in that city by the Messrs. Langley. 

The author and editor are both so well known that it is needless to occupy J 
much space in speaking of their labors, especially as the price of the work 1 
is so low ($1,00), and its value so undoubted, that most of our readers 
will probably peruse it for themselves. One or two extracts from it 
will be found in this No. of the Journal ; and we take the liberty also of 
copying part of Dr. Lee’s Preface. Many of his additions we shall be : 
glad to copy from the Appendix in future numbers. 

“ In complying,” he says, “ with the request of the Author of the fol- 
lowing work, to make such additions as would better adapt it to the wants \ 

of the American reader, it was far from my design or expectation to » 

extend my remarks so far, or to comment on such a variety of 
topics. The subject of ‘ food and diet ’ is, however, so extensive, em- : 

bracing such a multitude of facts, and not a little of theory, as to embarrass 
by its very copiousness, — so that the chief difficulty of one who enters j 

upon this boundless field, is, to know where to begin, and when to stop. j 

My object has been, chiefly, to notice those topics upon which additional 
information would, perhaps, be considered desirable by the American read- 
er ; and, while I left the text entire, to offer such brief comments as some j 
reading and reflection would naturally suggest. This plan was also in i 
accordance with the wishes of the publishers. Such notes, therefore, as 
have been added, will be found either at the bottom of the page, or in the i 
Appendix. With respect to the merits of this treatise, it is scarcely neces- 
sary for me to speak. It fully meets a desideratum which modern discove- 
ries, the improvements in practical and experimental physiology, and , 

especially the late achievements in analytic chemistry, have created ; and i 

which, since the appearance of Liebig’s remarkable works, every one must 
have felt could not long remain unsupplied.” 


Powerful Counter-irritation — Long Issue on the Calvarium. — The 
Provincial Medical and Surgical Association, in England, have published 
a series of volumes which have appeared from time to time, and have been 
called the Transactions of the Society. The eleventh volume has just is- 
sued from the press in London, and, like those which have preceded it, is 
filled with a good variety of useful practical matter. The principal object 
in noticing it at this time, is to call attention to that portion of it by Dr. 
Wallis, physician to the Bristol Infirmary, in which he gives an account 
of a method of using counter-irritation, which he states he has used 
extensively since 1828, when he became physician to the establishment 
above-named. It has not generally been adopted, however, he says, and 
as the reader will see it is not proper it should be, at the first onset of the 
disease, but has been reserved until ordinary remedies have been found 
unavailing. He gives cases of chronic meningitis, apoplexy and paraly- 
sis, epilepsy, hydrocephalus, dec., in which the remedy proved serviceable. 
We copy from the Medical Gazette Dr. Wallis’s account of it. 
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14 1 hate used this remedy in a great variety of cases of organic disease 
of the brain, both chronic and acute ; in paralysis, impending effusions, 
convulsions, erysipelas of the head and membranes of the brain ; in fever 
in the very advanced stages ; in one case of hysteria, with very great ad- 
vantage ; and also in a case or two of mania. The general result of my 
experience of its use has been such as to confirm my favorable opinion of 
it, as being the most powerful and efficacious of all our remedies of the 
class of counter-irritants. Its effects are mord permanent and its disadvan- 
tages are fewer than those of any other remedy now in use. The friends 
of the patient will occasionally object to it, from that misapplied feeling of 
affection which converts every energetic effort to save life, if the use of the 
scalpel be required, into an act of cruelty. This is an objection urged 
against many of our best, nay even our ordinary remedies, such as a blis- 
ter or issue of the common kind. The resistance of the friends, however, 
is generally overcome by remarking quietly, that 4 It is only intended to 
make an issue ; ’ an insignificant trifle compared with the distressing ef- 
fects of disease.” 

The circumstances necessary to attend to in carrying the remedy into 
effect, are these : — 

M Let the head be shaved entirely, and have the patient brought near to 
the right side of the bed ; raise the head by a hard pillow, and put a tow- 
el round his neck to receive the blood ; let an assistant keep the head 
steady ; at the same time draw the scalp downwards in all directions, so 
as to strain the calvarium as much as possible ; the scalp will divide with 
» much more ease. In this, your own left hand will materially assist, by 
placing it at the upper and back part of the head, commencing the incision 
between your thumb and forefinger as far back as the lambdoidal suture ; 
press the scalpel sufficiently down so as to divide the scalp entirely through 
st once; carry on the incision directly along the sagittal suture as far as 
the hair grows on the scalp, and which will cover the cicatrix after the 
issue is healed, up. The length of the incisioh thus made will be in the 
adult about seven or eight inches ; take care that the scalp be divided en- 
tirely and perfectly through, so that the edges of the incision will separate 
so /hr as to enable you to introduce a dossil of lint rolled up hard, as thick 
as two fingers, and which should be well soaked in spirit of turpentine ; 
this answers the double purpose of increasing the effect of the incision, 
and makes suppuration come on earlier, and will usually assist in stop- 
ping a further loss of blood. The arteries very soon retract and cease to 
bleed ; there is seldom more thqn six or eight ounces of blood lost, and 
this quantity may be very readily curtailed if it be desirable to do so. 

“ In those cases where depletion has been carried to a sufficient extent, 
prior to your determination to use this remedy, and the further loss of 
blood be unadvisable, it may be prevented in the following manner : — The 
instant the incision is completed, close the sides of the wound, and make 
pressure upon it with your hand, whilst your assistant hands the lint, well 
soaked in spirit of turpentine and rolled up firmly of a proper length, so as 
oot to extend beyond the extreme length of the incision, as it would be in- 
convenient in strapping down the wound sufficiently to check the flow of 
blood; a little flour and dry lint may be superadded if necessary, but the 
dossil must not be made so thick as to rise much above the edges of the 
ffoond, or else the adhesive straps will not be secure, by being elevated, 
and thereby prevented from adhering near the edges of the incision. 
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Should the incision be imperfectly made, that is to say, not entirely 
through the scalp, the arteries might be only partially divided ; in which 
case they will continue to bleed, notwithstanding the pressure you may 
have made : of course the arteries will require to be completely divided, 
to allow them to retract and cease to bleed.” 


Case of Presentation of the Belly . — Dr. A. F. Holmes, of Montreal, 
relates a case of this very rare species of labor in the London Medical 
Gazette. The woman was at her full time, and had been in labor 24 
hours, under the care of a midwife, when Dr. H. was called. The child 
was found dead, and the belly presenting, the body being doubled on it- 
self. After administering three quarters of a grain of morphia, on at- 
tempting to turn the child, it was found that “ instead of the body being 
simply doubled, it was also twisted, so that while the right side of the ab- 
domen was opposite the vulva, the pubic region was turned in a contrary 
direction, and the elbow of the left side forced against it. Finding,” says 
he, “ I could not reach the feet or front of the thighs with my left hand, 
I withdrew it, and introduced the right, and having with much pain and 
difficulty reached the elbow, I found behind and below it the knee, and 
having insinuated a finger into the ham, held on during a pain, and endea- 
vored in the interval to draw it down. I finally succeeded in bringing it 
into the vagina, and also the foot through the os externum. By gentle 
traction during the pains, the body was gradually extricated, the other leg 
and thigh remaining of course doubled up till the nates were expelled ; the 
arms were brought down, but some delay occurred in the expulsion of the 
head, it being large.” The presenting part was well marked by its purple 
color, and was found to be the right side of the abdomen. The woman 
died in thirty-six hours after delivery. Inspection of the body refused. 


Extension in Fractures of the Spine. — W. H. Crowfoot, Esq., surgeon 
to the Beccles Dispensary, England, details the case of a coachman, aged 
42, in whom, from an external injury, the spinous processes of the ninth 
and tenth vertebrae were divided from each other considerably beyond their 
usual distance, the body of the ninth vertebra being forced forward, while 
that of the tenth projected backward. There was total deprivation of the 
power of voluntary motion and sensation in the lower extremities. A 
gradual but considerable extension was applied, and gentle attempts were 
made with the fingers to replace the bones. The deformity was in some 
measure removed by these means, but without the slightest return of volun- 
tary power in the first instance. He was placed on his back on a firm 
bed, where he steadily improved, and at the end of three weeks could 
slightly move the great toe of the right foot ; in a few days more this ex- 
tended to the left foot. The power of the limbs now progressively but 
slowly returned, to such extent that he was able to resume his former 
occupations. 


Animal Food . — Many facts could be adduced to prove that an exclusive 
diet of animal flesh is amply sufficient for healthy nutrition. Sir F rancis 
Head relates some interesting particulars respecting the Gauchos, inhabit- 
ants of the Pampas, in South America, whicn have an important bearing 
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on this question. After stating that they often continue on horseback day 
after day, galloping over their boundless plains, under a burning sun, and 
performing labors almost of an incredible description, he remarks : — “ As 
the constant food of the Gauchos is beef and water , his constitution is so 
strong, that he is able to endure great fatigue, and the distances he will 
ride, and the number of hours he will remain on horseback, would hardly 
be credited.’* Sir Francis Head also brings his own personal experience 
io proof of the correctness of the above statement. “ When I first crossed 
the Pampas, ” he remarks, “ I went with a carriage, and although I had 
been accustomed to riding all my life, I could not at all ride with the Pe- 
ons (drivers of the carriage), and after galloping five or six hours, was 
obliged to get into the carriage ; but after I had been riding for three or 
four months, and had lived upon beef and water, I found myself in a cer- 
tain condition, which 1 can only describe by saying that 1 felt no exertion 
coaid kill me. For a week I could daily be upon my horse before sunrise, 
could ride till two or three hours after sunset, and have really tired out 
ten or twelve horses. This will explain the immense distances which 
people in South America are said to ride, which I am confident could only 
be done on beef and water.” There are numerous facts of a similar kind 
which might be quoted, but the fact that an exclusive diet of animal food 
» fullv sufficient to sustain the physical powers, is too well established to 
need further proof. — Dr. Lee's Appendix to Pereira's Treatise. 


Medical Miscellany. — Dr. Inman, of Liverpool, has been led to believe 
tbit syphilitic virus in the system is often the cause of hemiplegia. — Mr. 
M€ash, surgeon, London, relates a case of simple fracture of the fore-arm, 
in which the too early application of the starched bandage was productive 
of rery injurious consequences. — A person has lately been poisoned in 
Maine by the use of blue flag root. — A child was recently killed in Penn- 
sylvania by the bite of a rattlesnake, death taking place in two days after 
the bite, the body and limbs swelling, it is said, to bursting. — It is expect- 
ed that the mineralogical cabinet of the late Baron Lederer, Austrian Con- 
sul General to the United States, will be purchased by Yale College. It 
is said to be rich in American specimens. — One Caleb Rice, a Thomson- 
ian, has been sentenced, after a trial of two days, to 30 days imprisonment 
and a fine of $ 250, for causing the death of a Mrs. Keathly, of St. Charles 
coanty, Missouri. — “ Scarlatina and its treatment on homoeopathic princi- 
ples,” is the title of a new English work by Dr. Belluomini. — Part I. of 
Or. W. B. Carpenter’s Animal Physiology is published in London. 


To CoaaBSPOjvDKNTs. — Dr. Nott's theory respecting Mulattoes, which was 
copied into this Journal last week on account of its having reference to a subject 
to which attention was first directed in our pages, has called forth a brief reply 
from a correspondent, which will be inserted next week. — Dr. Hayes’s case of 
poas abscess, and Dr. Welch’s of uterine polypus, will also then be admitted. 


Dito, — At Waterford* N. Y., Dr. Timothy Upham, 36. 


tftatks is Bwtofl, for the week ending Aug. 19, 45.— Melee, 95 — Females, 90. Stillborn, 5. 
. MinnptiM, 4 — dropsy, 1 — inflammation of the lunn, 3— cholera infantum, 5 — maraimui, 9— 
■fetile, lO—dropey on the brain, 9— bowel complaint, 1— teething, 1— apoplexy, 9— flu, 9— brain 
•**. 1 e ro g p , 1— - drowned, 1— dysentery, S — complication of diseases, 1— canker in the bowels, 1— 
OPai Aver, 1 measles, 1— dropsy in the head, 1— hooping cough, 1. 

Cato 5 yearn, SO— between 5 and 90 yean, 8— between 90 and 60 years, 10— over 60 yean, 9. 
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Surgical Operation. By H. Frost, A. M. M.D. — Jacob Jackson, of 
Tobacco Stick, Dorchester county, Maryland, a free colored man, 42 years 
of age, of a strong athletic frame, and more than ordinary height, of tem- 
perate habits and general good health, received an injury from an axe, on 
the vertex, over the frontal bone, and near the angle formed by the coro- 
nal and sagittal sutures. It seems that he was occupied, within the 
house, making an article for domestic use, and as he raised his axe it 
struck a beam over his head, and becoming entangled in a hank of yarn 
suspended from the beam, rebounded with great force, so as to cause a 
severe contusion, which (although it healed) was soon after followed by 
the most acute and lancinating pains about the orbitar temporal, and even 
occipital region. The frontal and tempero-facial nerves, however, were 
more particularly implicated. He had been attended by three respectable 
physicians of the same county, whose treatment was various, but attended 
with only temporary relief, with no permanent benefit. In the month of 
January, 1843, Dr. Benj. B. Harrison, of Tobacco Stick, formerly of Mar- 
tinsburg, Va., was called to the case, and while under his care, several 
remedies were employed, but to little purpose, until in the month of June, 
v 43, Dr. H. determined to operate upon the patient; and accordingly 
in the presence of many of the neighbors, proceeded to make two 
straight incisions, at right angles, two and a half inches in length down to 
the bone, at the seat of the injury ; and this was done, primarily, to settle 
the point as to there having been any fracture or depression of the bone 
in reality. The flaps were then dissected up, making bare the bone, which 
was evidently free from any lesion whatever. Further examination re- 
sulted in finding the adipose vesicles of the skin enlarged and in a morbid 
condition ; which were accordingly clipped off or cut away to such an ex- 
tent as not to leave any remaining seeds of disease. The flaps were then 
replaced, and suitable dressings were applied to the wound. The hemor- 
rhage was not profuse, and no more than desired, and the patient appeared 
to be almost instantly relieved. Precautions were taken against inflam- 
mation, and a free use of poultices and anodynes, particularly Hoffman’s. 
Means were used to keep the wound open, or in a state of discharge, as 
long as possible, or rather as long as there were matters to be discharged. 
In a little more than two weeks, however, it healed up, and the patient to 
all appearance became perfectly sound. He was injured January, 1842. 


Old Doctors . — In the north and west every village has its old doctor— 
generally quite a respectable personage, with several peculiarities, and the 
self-complacency which comes from a life of usefulness, winding up amidst 
the regard of the neighborhood, and the respect of the younger physicians 
who surround him. A sage of this kind is almost unknown in the south- 
west, except by title, which often indicates about as much clinical labor, 
as that of colonel testifies to military achievement. The reason of this dif- 
ference between the south-west and the more northern portions of the 
Union, is three fold : 1st. A great many physicians die young. 2d. A 
number go to cotton planting. 3d. Not a few marry rich widows. Thus 
it is that causes the most opposite conspire to deprive this quarter of the 
benefits of ripe medical experience. How long the first will continue with 
its past energy, we cannot predict ; but the second will soon cease unless 
the price of cotton should rise above five cents a pound ; the last, however, 
is of a permanent character, for six or eight times as many husbands as 
wives die in this region. — Dr. Drake's Travelling Editorials , West. Jour. 
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ON LABORS COMPLICATED WITH CONVULSIONS. 

From Dr. Bobert Lee's Lectures at St. George’s Hospital. 

Thebe is a striking resemblance between the symptoms observed in a case 
of common epilepsy and in one of puerperal convulsions, or eclampsia, 
ts it is called by nosologists. In both these diseases insensibility takes 
{dace during the fits, and all the voluntary muscles of the face, trunk and 
extremities become convulsed. When a fit of puerperal convulsions 
comes on, the woman becomes perfectly unconscious of everything 
around her, and the muscles of the eyes and face are usually first affect- 
ed. Irregular spasmodic twitchings are observed about the mouth and 
eyelids, which produce great distortion of the countenance : the eyes are 
often turned upward and inward to the root of the nose, and roll rapidly 
about in different directions. The lower jaw is either firmly clenched 
against the upper, or it is drawn to one side; and the tongue, being pro- 
truded between the teeth, is often severely lacerated. Every muscle of 
the body soon becomes convulsed ; the spasm is violent and universal ; 
the respiration, which is at first hurried, afterwards becomes slow and 
stertorous, as the convulsions subside ; and a quantity of frothy saliva, 
tinged with blood, is blown from the mouth with a peculiar noise, as in 
an ordinary epileptic fit. Sometimes the muscles on one side of the face 
and body only are at first affected ; and after the spasm has ceased in 
them, those on the opposite side become convulsed. The pupils of the 
eyes are usually dilated and insensible during a fit of puerperal convul- 
sions; but in some women, both lietween and during the paroxysms, 
they are closely contracted. The pulse varies extremely, being either 
very hurried, or slower than natural. After the convulsion has endured 
lor a longer or a shorter period, as in cases of epilepsy, it gradually 
ceases; and the patient, apparently greatly exhausted, is left in a state of 
deep stupor, with stertorous breathing. The consciousness generally 
does not return before another fit takes place ; and this happens, in the 
greater number of instances, in a short period, when the same phenomena 
are observed. A great number of violent fits are often experienced by 
some women during many hours, at longer or shorter intervals, without 
any return of sensibility. The attacks may terminate in a state resem- 
bling apoplexy, as epilepsy sometimes does, which may soon prove fatal ; 
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or the fits may subside, and the recollection be gradually restored. If 
there have been no labor pains before the fits come on, the os uteri 
most frequently begins to dilate ; but the uterine contractions are usually 
feeble and irregular, and they seem to pass into convulsions, or to alter- 
nate with the fits. Sometimes the child is expelled by the pains ; but 
more frequently they are inefficient, and the delivery cannot be complet- 
ed without artificial assistance. 

In some women the fits are preceded by certain symptoms indicating 
a plethoric state of the vessels of the brain, and great nervous irritability. 
There is usually headache, more or less intense ; throbbing of the tem- 
poral arteries ; sense of weight and constriction across the forehead ; 
giddiness ; drowsiness ; the sight and hearing disturbed ; flushing and 
tumefaction of the countenance ; slight delirium, or confusion of thought, 
or loss of memory ; and other signs of cerebral disturbance. Pain in 
the epigastric region, and increased sensibility of the uterus, sometimes 
precede the fits: but there are cases of violent puerperal convulsions 
where no precursory or premonitory symptoms of any kind are perceiv- 
ed ; there is nothing like the aura epileptica observed before attacks of 
puerperal convulsions. They may occur in the latter months of preg- 
nancy, before the uterus has begun to contract, during the different 
stages of labor, and several days or weeks after delivery. I have never 
met with a case of true puerperal convulsions before the sixth month of 
pregnancy ; the spasmodic affections which have occurred at an earlier 
period having been connected with hysteria, and unaccompanied with loss 
of consciousness. 

It has been observed by all practitioners, that, in a very great pro- 
portion of cases, it is in the first pregnancy or labor that puerperal con- 
vulsions occur. “ Women are far more liable,” says Dr. Denman, 
“ to convulsions in first than in subsequent labors ; and then, it is said, 
more frequently when the child is dead than when it is living. But 
when women have convulsions the death of the child ought generally to 
be esteemed rather an effect than a cause, as they have often been de- 
livered of living children when they were in convulsions, or of dead, 
and even putrid children, without any tendency to convulsions. Some 
women have also had convulsions in several successive labors ; but having 
had them in one, they generally, by the precautions taken, or some na- 
tural change, escape them in future. Lastly, I was for many years per- 
suaded that convulsions only happened when the head presented ; but 
experience has proved that they sometimes occur in preternatural pre- 
sentations of the child.” Of 19 cases recorded by Dr. Joseph Clarke, 
16 were first children. Of 48 related by Dr. Merriman, there were 
36 instances in which it was the patient’s first labor. Of 30 cases 
which occurred to Dr. Collins, 29 Avere in women with their first child- 
ren : and the other single case was a second pregnancy, but in a wo- 
man who had suffered a similar attack with her first pregnancy. Four- 
teen of the 32 children (two of the women having had twins) were 
bom alive. In 18 of the 30 the convulsions subsided after delivery ; in 
10 the fits occurred both before and after ; and in 2 the attack did not 
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come on till after delivery* In 15 of the 30 the patients were delivered 
by the natural efforts ; in 6 delivery was effected hy the forceps ; in 8 
by the perforator and crotchet ; and in 1 the feet presented. Two of 
the children were born putrid. Five of the women died. In 6 of 
the 43 cases related by Dr. Merriman the convulsions did not occur till 
after delivery. Five of these patients recovered ; the other, after the 
epileptic attaek, became maniacal, but appeared to be gradually recover- 
ing, when, at the end of three weeks from the first seizure, she was at- 
tacked with another fit, and died. All the children were alive. In 3 
cases the women were pregnant of twins. In two of these cases the 
attack of convulsions occurred in the interval between the births of the 
two children. All the women were delivered without artificial assist- 
ance ; 2 of them recovered ; and 3 of the children were born alive. 
In 1 1 cases the delivery was effected by the forceps. All these wo- 
men recovered, and three of the children were bom alive. In nine 
ca&s the perforator was employed. Seven of these women recovered. 
In 4 cases the operation of turning was resorted to ; 2 of the women 
recovered ; all the children were dead bom. In 1 case the woman died 
undelivered. In 14 cases the children were born without extraordi- 
nary assistance. Ten of these women recovered, and 5 of the children 
were bom alive. Thus, 37 women recovered, and 1 1 died. Seventeen 
children were bom alive ^including the 6 born before the mothers were 
attacked with convulsions) ; 34 were born dead. Dr. Ramsbotham has 
related the histories of 26 cases; of which, 10 proved fatal. Thirteen oc- 
curred before delivery, 10 during labor, and 3 after. Dr. lngleby relates 
35 cases ; of which, 1 1 were fatal. Mauriceau, 42 ; 7 during pregnancy, 
3 of which were fatal ; 19 during labor,, 11 of which ended fatally ; and 
16 after delivery, of which 5 were fatal. 

Puerperal convulsions occur in all countries, and in all the different 
ranks of life. Those women are most predisposed to the disease who 
have had hysteria or epilepsy in early life, who have suffered from injuries 
of the head, or who have had violent attacks of fever with severe affections 
of the braio. Depressing passions of the mind appear to produce a predis- 
position to the disease. Unmarried women who are excluded from so- 
ciety, and often addicted to the improper use of stimulants, are pecu- 
liarly liable to puerperal convulsions and mania. Terror, and other vio- 
lent mental impressions, and sometimes the pains of labor alone, are suffi- 
cient to excite convulsions. The disease occurs not only in strong, ple- 
thoric young women with their first children — in such as are of a coarse 
make, with short, thick necks — but in weak, irritable, nervous females. 
There are some cases where irregularities of diet, especially the use of 
very indigestible food and stimulants, appear, without any other cause 
that can be discovered, to give rise to th^ disease. There are many cases 
in which the peculiar condition of the nervous system of the uterus ap- 
pears to be the sole cause, and in all cases it is the principal predisposing 
cause, for the fits of convulsion occur in most women in the .fiist preg- 
nancy and labor, and at no other time but during pregnancy and labor ; 
and they often suddenly cease when the labor is completed, after every 
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remedy has been employed without avail, except artificial delivery. The 
cbndmon of the brain, on which the loss of consciousness and convulsions 
depend, is obviously produced by sympathy with the nervous system of 
the uterus ; and the fits return, and increase in violence, till the uterus is 
emptied of its contents, as on them the irritation of the nerves of the ute- 
rus alone depends. 

In some cases there has been observed an unusual degree of redness 
and softening of the cerebral substance in those who have died from pu- 
erperal convulsions ; great congestion of the sinuses and smaller veins and 
arteries of the brain ; effusion of blood or serum into the ventricles, and 
lymph covering the surface of the hemispheres. In others there has been 
no morbid appearance whatever found in the brain to account for the 
symptoms. At Edinburgh, in 1816, I examined, with Dr. J. Thomson 
add Dr. Gordon, the brain of a young woman who had died of puerpe- 
ral convulsions ; but, except a little turgescence of the bloodvessels, not 
more than is seen in many who have died of disease altogether uncon- 
nected with the brain, there was nothing to account for the symptoms. 
In other cases, however, organic disease of the brain has been discovered 
after death. 

Dr. Ramsbotham made a post-mortem examination of the brain in four 
of the fatal cases which he observed. The first case was referable to 
iftjury of the head. There was both convulsion and paralysis, and the 
woman died undelivered. “ Blood was found extravasated between the 
dura and pia mater, and upon the orbital processes under the right lobe.” 
In the second fatal case he states that there was no positive derange- 
ment detected in the brain, except turgescence of the vessels of the pia 
mater. The head of another patient was examined by an experienced 
anatomist, who reported that after a very minute examination of every 
portion of the brain no positive derangement could be detected, and that 
the only appearance in any way different from that usually met with 
was in the vessels of the pia mater, which were thought to be somewhat 
more loaded with blood than in the general cases of cerebral inspection. 
In case 4, after a most careful examination of the head, no positive 
breach of vessel could be detected. The bloodvessels of the pia mater 
were beautifully injected with blood, and a section of the substance of 
the brain showed more bloody points than usual. There was also a 
quantity of tinged serum in the ventricles. The vessels of the cerebel- 
lum were likewise anormally distended with blood. From the dissections, 
and other circumstances, Dr. R. concludes that “ the whole train of 
symptoms evinces considerable derangement in the functions of the brain 
and nervous system; yet, after death, correspondent marks of organic 
mischief within the head are seldom met with — (Vol II., p. 248). The 
different anatomical inquiries at which I have been present have not dis- 
closed such regular appearances as to sanction the uniform deduction that 
the brain was the principal seat of disease. I suspect that in many in- 
stances that important organ is no otherwise implicated than through the 
medium of sympathetic irritation.” “Of the appearances after death,” 
observes Dr. Merriman, “ in those who have died of puerperal epilepsy, 
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contrary statements have been given. Dr. Denman says, that in the ex- 
amination of many women who have died from convulsions, he has never 
seeo an instance of effusion of blood in the brain, though the vssels 
were extremely turgid ; but has always remarked, that the heart was un- 
usually flaccid, without a single drop in the auricles or ventricles ; but 
he adds, that Mr. Hewson had informed him of a case of convulsions 
where an effusion of blood in a small quantity had been found on the sur- 
face of the brain; and in his fifth edition, he mentions a case by Dr. 
Hooper, where a coagulum of blood, weighing nearly 5 iv., was found 
between the dura and pia mater. In one instance I have distinctly seen 
ao effusion of blood in the posterior part of the cranium ; but the quantity 
was not large, and Dr. Ley has lately met with a similar case.” M. 
Ciuveilhier examined a case in which not the slightest trace of conges- 
tion of the vessels of the brain could be detected. M. Bontilleux relates 
another, in which he could detect no manifest alteration within the skull. 
Dr. Collins says, M I conceive we are quite ignorant as yet of what the 
cause may be: nor could I ever find on dissection any appearances to 
enable me to even hazard an opinion on the subject.” 

Treatment of Puerperal Convulsions . — The best systematic writers on 
midwifery during the last two centuries have recommended copious blood- 
letting in puerperal convulsions, and artificial delivery where depletion 
failed to remove the fits. They have all considered the brain to be the 
seat of the disease. 

Mauriceau thought prompt delivery to be the best remedy, and where 
the orifice of the uterus did not admit of this, he advised blood to be 
drawn from the arm and foot, and stimulating enemata to be employed, 
to diminish the quantity of blood in the brain. He states that he had 
seen emetics administered without success, or with injurious effects. 
Where consciousness did not return between the fits, but the woman re- 
mained insensible, foaming at the mouth, with stertorous breathing, then 
both the mother and child he believed would die, if they were not 
promptly relieved by delivery. I have saved, he says, the lives of many 
women in this way, but others have not failed to die after having been 
delivered in the due time, and in the proper manner — “ bien et ducment 
aecouch&ts” 

He admits that some cases will prove fatal whatever is done. If the 
child is alive he recommends the operation of turning ; if dead, cra- 
niotomy. 

“ There are some women,” he says, “ who are always attacked 
with convulsions either before or after delivery. To prevent such an 
accident he recommends bleeding from the arm two or three times during 
pregnancy, and once after labor has commenced.” 

Puzos has also given an account of puerperal convulsions, and has re- 
commended prompt and copious bloodletting, to relieve the brain from 
the excessive quantity of blood by which it is oppressed. After bleeding, 
lavements, he says, must be employed, and it should be ascertained by an 
examination whether the uterus is dilating, and if the bleedings and other 
remedies do not calm the convulsions, then delivery is the best thing that 
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can be done, which removes the pressure from the great bloodvessels of 
the abdomen, and allows it to circulate freely. The relief from delivery, 
he says, is not instantaneous, for the convulsions will often continue for a 
time, but at longer intervals, and patients sometimes remain for two days 
in a state of lethargy, and afterwards recover. But when the convulsions 
continue in spite of the bloodlettings and delivery, and the coma and 
stertorous breathing and foaming at the mouth, then the disorder will ter- 
minate fatally ; but we have the consolation to know that we merit no 
reproach, having employed all the means we possess to overcome so 
grievous an accident. It is to be presumed because we have not suc- 
ceeded, that lesions (crevasses) have been made in the brain by the vio- 
lence of the convulsions, and that delivery could not remedy these. Thus, 
he adds, in the acute convulsions which precede or accompany labor, we 
cannot be too prompt and vigorous in the application of the proper re- 
sources ; and as these means are sometimes insufficient when the disease 
is once established, the accoucheur should be attentive to the first symp- 
toms which announce convulsions; for it sometimes happens, that 
in a labor accompanied with the most favorable symptoms, a woman all 
at once complains of dazzling of the eyes, of weight in the forehead or 
posterior part of the head, and of sudden loss of vision, symptoms which 
all announce that an attack of convulsions is at hand. I have seen wo- 
men suddenly seized with frightful convulsions, he says, during labor, be- 
cause attention had not been paid them when they complained of pain 
of the head. We perceive, then, that it is much more easy to prevent 
the evil, than to destroy it when it is once established ; since the most 
powerful remedies do not prevent the death of the mother and the child, 
which these convulsions put in the greatest danger. Therefore 1 bleed 
copiously, and that on the first appearance of the symptoms which threaten 
convulsions ; and I have often by this means relieved veiy speedily the 
headache, restored the vision, and completed the delivery happily in a 
short time. 

Copious bloodletting in puerperal convulsions is the first remedy now 
employed by all practitioners in this country ; but the extent to which de- 
pletion is to be carried must be regulated by the constitution of the patient, 
the violence of the symptoms, and the effects produced by the loss of blood. 
Profuse bloodletting will not invariably control the disease, as some have 
asserted ; nay, I am persuaded that the sudden abstraction of fifty or 
more ounces of blood from the arm of some individuals, instead of ar- 
resting the disease, would destroy life. So feeble is the circulation of the 
blood in some women that it is impossible to remove this quantity from 
the arm. In young, robust, plethoric women, the best plan certainly is 
to take away as soon as possible after the attack twenty or twenty-five 
ounces of blood from the arm, to cut off the hair or shave the scalp, and 
apply over the head cold lotion or ice in a bladder ; to put ten grains or a 
scruple of calomel upon the tongue, or two drops of croton oil, if the 
bowels require immediate relief; to throw up into the rectum a stimulat- 
ing enema, and to apply warmth, mustard poultices and rubefacients, to 
the inside of the legs and thighs ; at the same time to adopt every pre- 
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caution to prevent the patient from being bruised or injured by the vio- 
lence of (be convulsive movements into which the body is thrown. If 
the fits continue after these remedies have been employed, with undi- 
minished violence, and if the pulse is full and strong, and signs of con- 
gestion of the brain are still present, you may open another vein in the 
arm, and remove fifteen or twenty ounces more. A third bleeding to this 
extent is undoubtedly necessary and proper in some cases, but 1 prefer 
greatly, after thirty or thirty-five ounces of blood have been drawn from 
the arm, to trust to local bleeding, and especially to the application of 
cupping-glasses to the temples and nape of the neck. When the consti- 
tution has been previously exhausted by sotne chronic disease, or haemor- 
rhage ; or without these, if it is peculiarly delicate, nervous and irritable, 
and has been weakened by grief, and other depressing passions, and the 
pulse is very rapid and feeble, it is better to trust entirely to the local 
abstraction of blood, and to the remedies now described, and to abstain 
altogether from general bleeding. Some women die who are bled pro- 
fusely, and others recover where a small quantity is drawn from the arm, 
or where it is entirely drawn by cupping from the temples and nape of 
the neck. These observations are made with the view of preventing 
you from having recourse to extensive depletion in all cases of puerperal 
convulsions, without carefully considering the condition and previous his- 
tory of the patient. Profuse and indiscriminate bloodletting cannot be 
practised with impunity in this disease. 

This is the treatment which ought to be employed in cases of puerpe- 
ral convulsions before labor comes on, and also after labor has com- 
menced, and if the fits do not diminish in frequency and violence, and 
the parts are in a condition to admit of artificial delivery, it is very im- 
portant that it should not be long delayed. In one case which occurred 
in the latter months these means were vigorously employed without 
effect, and when the patient appeared sinking, the operation of turning 
was performed, though the os uteri had not begun to dilate, and the fits 
ceased immediately after the delivery had been effected, and recovery 
took place. Should the head of the child not have descended sufficiently 
low for the forceps to be applied when delivery becomes absolutely neces- 
sary, recourse should be had to the perforator. Even when the os uteri 
is fully dilated, and the head of the child has passed so far into the pel- 
vis that an ear can be felt, it is difficult to apply the forceps and extract 
the bead without danger to the mother ; and where the insensibility is 
complete, and the intervals between the fits short, and the patient cannot 
be retained in the proper position, the employment of the forceps is al- 
ways attended with considerable hazard to the perineum and soft parts. 

Opium has been almost universally condemned in puerperal convul- 
sions, and I consider it always improper before bloodletting has been em- 
ployed to a sufficient extent, and the delivery has been completed either 
spontaneously or artificially. In some of the most severe cases which I 
have seen after copious venesection and delivery, large doses of the liquor 
opii sedatives have appeared to produce very powerful effects in arresting 
the fits ; in others no benefit whatever resulted from the employment of 
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sedatives of any kind. The application of leeches to the region of the 
uterus, appeared, in a recent case of mania complicated with puerperal 
convulsions, to be attended with the most striking benefit after all other 
means had been tried without effect. Sedatives have been recommended 
to be applied to the cervix uteri, or thrown up into the rectum during la* 
bor, and after delivery, in cases of puerperal convulsions, but I have had 
no experience of their efficacy . — London Medical Gazette. 


EFFECTS OF LEAD. 

From Dr. Seymour's Clinique st St. George's Hospital. 

There are many trades and callings in which the use of lead is very 
extensive. This mineral poison may get into the system by inhalation. 

Its first perceptible poisonous effect is upon the muscular structures, which 
lose their contractile power and become flabby and diminished in volume. 
The muscular coats of the intestinal canal are those which are generally 
first affected, some portions of them being dilated whilst others are con- 
tracted. Constipation arises from this, accompanied with great pain and 
spasmodic action of the recti muscles. In its early stage this colicky at- 
tack of the bowels is very easily relieved by the warm bath and doses of 
castor oil. Some physicians have recommended opium and remedies of 
that class, but castor oil is, after all, the very best. By the judicious 
employment of these means the affection may be removed, but it the pa- 
tient returns immediately to his work it recurs in an aggravated form ; 
the muscles of the arm become paralyzed, and it “ drops,” as it is term- 
ed. A similar effect may be produced by an over-exertion of these mus- 
cles, as occurs in some trades, such as those of shoemakers, cobblers, 
&c. The mode of curing such affections as these is to abstain from the 
occupations which cause them ; using a generous diet ; resting the hand 
upon a splint, as in this man’s case ; and, best of all, by the employment 
of electricity. In addition to the use of these several means, this man 
was ordered to take half a drachm of the balsam of Peru three times 
daily, a remedy which has been supposed to be very useful, and I have 
certainly seen it of great service in cases in which over-exertion of the 
muscles has caused the paralysis. But this is not all. If the patient 
should be compelled by circumstances to return to his occupation and 
again inhale the poison, he will have accumulations of synovia in the 
joints, producing a species of synovial rheumatism, which will only yield 
to rest, local pressure, good food, and the occasional use of the warm 
bath ; though sometimes cases of this kind occur which require the same 
active treatment as severe idiopathic rheumatism. Should the same cause 
of disease be still in operation, a species of bronchitis, resembling bron- 
chial phthisis, supervenes, in which the patient spits up large quantities 
of fawn-colored matter. On this state of things a more fearful disease 
than all, epilepsy, may supervene, and then death soon ensues. 

Colica Pictonum . — A man up stair's labors under this imbibition of 
lead into the system. All persons who use paint in which lead is an in- 
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gredient, such as coach painters and color grinders, are very liable to this 
affection. The peculiar name of colic which has been given to it arises 
from the first impression of the disease being made upon the muscular 
coat of the intestines. The best remedy for relieving the incipient stage 
is frequent doses of castor oil, which will evacuate the bowels freely, re- 
move any foul collection that they may contain, and thereby diminish the 
muscular spasm. Some surgeons give calomel and opium in these cases, 
because opium has the great property of removing spasm, and this 1 dare 
say it certainly does efficiently, but I have very rarely had occasion to 
use it, having found castor oil answer every purpose. But this disease may 
proceed further, as in the patient up stairs, who was here for the same af- 
fection three months since. He then went out cured and returned to his 
work, which was a tacit invitation to the disease to return. He has now 
got what is technically tenned the “ hand-drop,” which arises from a 
species of paralysis of the extensor muscles of the fore-arm, whereby the 
hand falls downward, and the sufferers are unable, by hitching and lifting, 
to bring it up. The best remedies for this stage are, first, to extend the 
arm and hand upon a splint, thus keeping the muscles at rest, and stimu- 
lating their non-contractile power by electricity. Shocks are the best 
means of applying this remedy, which is generally successful. Beyond 
this stage, however, the disease will proceed if the same cause be brought 
again into operation. The bronchial tubes will become affected, and an 
affection closely analogous to bronchial phthisis will produce rapid debility, 
and, finally, epileptic fits, and under these depressing causes the patient 
dies, completely worn out. This man, however, has not reached this ex- 
treme stage, and although at present very ill, I do not doubt of his ulti* 
mate recovery . — London Lancet . 


EMPLOYMENT OF BLISTERS. 

Bf Walter O. Dandy, Baq., Surg. 

Probably one of the most common errors in the practice of medicine is 
the indiscrimination between the use and abuse of a remedy. On its 
success in any one case, the physician often hastily promulgates its value, 
and it is then adopted with avidity, without judgment or reflection on the 
principles of pathology. Witness iodine, creosote, veratria, et id genus 
omne. This must be a common source of disappointment. 

Regarding doses and periods, also, there is often so little rule observed, 
as to bring really valuable remedies, especially those of great power, into 
disuse, and even disgrace ; for it may be almost an axiom that the more 
valuable the use of a remedy, the more perilous is its abuse. In justice 
to your columns I will not dilate on this point, but will merely allude to a 
feet regarding the application of blisters in the inflammatory affections 
of the chest, abdomen or head, in children. I consider these applications 
of the highest value, especially where sanguineous depletion cannot be 
adopted or repeated, and in the second stages of pneumonia, meningitis, 
fee. One error of their employment has been too close a locality to the 
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seat of diseased action ; there should be an interval of space between 
the counter-irritant and the disease. Another error is too long a period of 
application, by which an aggravated degree of irritation or perilous ulce- 
ration may be produced, or a deleterious effect on the urinary organs by 
absorption of the lytta. 

To avert the impression which these errors have sc often caused, and 
to advocate the proper use of a valuable agent, I may allude to one cir- 
cumstance attached to my experience in the Royal Infirmary for Children. 
When I was first appointed to it, my proposition of a blister was con- 
stantly met by exclamations of reluctance, often of abhorrence, by the 
mothers, who alleged that blisters bad killed such and such of their child- 
ren. 1 found that they had been applied for twelve, sixteen, twenty-four, 
and even for thirty-six hours. 

Since l have adopted the plan of limiting the application to from three 
to six hours, according to the irritability of the skin, I have never been 
thwarted by these maternal objections. I may observe that a vesication 
constantly occurs, although scarcely any erythema can be seen, when the 
blister is thus early applied. 

The objection of delay is now completely removed by the acetum 
lytta, the efFects of which are as speedy as those of a sinapism, while the 
epispastic taffeta will obviate, at the tenderest age, strangury and other 
deleterious efFects. — Ibid. 


PSOAS ABSCESS. 

[Communicated for the fio*ton Medical and Surgical Journal.] 

B. Van Dame, aged 37, of a temperament highly nervous, spare in body, 
and of literary pursuits. It would be proper that the remarks I am about 
to make on this case should be prefaced by saying, that the patient suf- 
fered a severe attack of sickness in the winter of 1839-40, which con- 
fined him to his bed some months, of the nature of which I am not well 
informed, as I did not see him during the time, nor were his medical at- 
tendants harmonious in their opinions respecting his difficulties. It is, 
however, sufficient for our present purpose to say that it was accompanied 
by the formation of an abscess on right back, which was opened oppo- 
site the lower dorsal vertebra. This opening did not heal, and in a few 
months small spiculae of bone were discharged. From this to the date 1 
am about to give, several fistulous openings made their appearance, from 
which small pieces of bone were discharged — in all, fifteen pieces came 
away during the two years. 

Was called to see patient August 8, 1842. He stated that about two 
weeks since, he was attacked with a deep-seated pain in the right iliac re- 
gion, rather severe at times, which has been gradually growing worse — now 
right thigh bent a little upon the body — can walk, in stooping position, 
without much increase of pain. The bodily health being tolerably good, 
I only prescribed an anodyne liniment to be applied to the painful part 
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15th. — Has been getting rather worse — all motion of right leg being 
very painful. A slight fulness can be perceived in right iliac region. 

22d. — Swelling much increased — more painful. No sleep except 
when under the influence of opium. Can lay only on the belly and face, 
with right leg drawn up— pulse 120. 

Sept. ] st. — The same in most respects as at last date, only swelling is 
gradually enlarging — pain very severe — takes g fis. laudanum every 24 
hours, in order to get any rest. 

7th. — Is occasionally delirious — getting very weak — takes but little 
support of any kind — pulse 120. Tongue and mouth quite sore, proba- 
bly in consequence of the opium. Abscess points most between os ilium 
and floating ribs. 

13th. — Continues much the same ; wandering at times ; pain not so 
severe, but the matter is extending round farther upon the back, and 
points very much above os ilium, where I judged it best to make an open- 
ing, which was done with a small abscess lancet, and 12 oz. of thick, 
purulent matter drawn off. The wound was immediately closed by ad- 
hesive plaster, compress and bandage. 

15th. — More comfortable as to pain ; wound remains closed. Abscess 
nearly as large as before the opening — points more under Poupart’s liga- 
ment. Very weak; has been taking a little wine and water, but thinks 
it does not agree with him. 

17th. — Think it advisable to open abscess in the groin, which was 
dooe with an abscess lancet, a very small aperture being made, and 36 
oz. of purulent matter discharged. Wound closed as before. Allowed 
wine and water. 

18th. — 8, A. M., abscess has discharged several ounces ; dressed it as 
before, with the endeavor to heal it if possible. 6, P. M., sent for, dress- 
ings displaced, and 4 or 5 oz. of matter discharged. 1 now dressed the 
wound with raw potton, compress and bandage. 

J9ih. — Dressings remain secure : pulse 100. Can take more support ; 
is allowed as much light food as he desires. 

22d . — Patient continues to improve. Have removed the dressing 
every rooming, and allowed what matter there was to flow out, which has 
varied from one to three ounces. Appetite good, takes food freely. 

24tb. — Opened wound, and about one ounce of dark, serous fluid 
passed off. 

26th. — Allowed the oriflce to open, and less than one ounce of light- 
colored fluid passed off. No purulent matter discharged since 22d. 

Oct. 2d. — Wound remains closed, and there is no appearance of any 
collection of matter of any description. No pain or soreness in region of 
abscess. Can walk about his room without any assistance. 

20th. — Has continued to improve. 

B. V. D. called upon me a few days ago, looking quite hale and 
suoog. He stated that he had been perfectly well since October last ; 
that the fistulous openings upon the back healed immediately after his re- 
covery at that time, and that there had been no trouble of any kind 
since. 
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Considering the unfrequency of this disease, and its favorable termina- 
tion, 1 have been induced to refer to my note-book, and make the above 
transcript, which is at your disposal to make such disposition of as you 
may see fit. Jacob Hayes. 

New Market, N. H., Aug. 15, 1843. 


UTERINE POLYPUS. 

To the Editor of the Boeton Medlo&l end Surgical Journal. 

Sir, — If, in your opinion, a brief history of the following case, with the 
treatment adopted, will be either interesting or useful to any of the read- 
ers of your valuable Journal, you are at liberty to insert it. 

Wethersfield , Ct ., Aug. 15, 1843. Archibald Welch. 

Miss R. L., aged about 41, was attacked in 1840, with profuse ute- 
rine hemorrhage. She resided at that time in western New York, and 
there consulted a physician, who attended her during her residence in that 
State. Of his views of the pathology, and his treatment of the case, I 
have not been able to obtain any information. During it part of that pe- 
riod she was greatly reduced by the hemorrhage, so as to produce fainting 
when raised from a recumbent position. In 1841 she returned to the 
county of Middlesex, Conn., where she resided several months, without 
any mitigation of her symptoms. Early in 1843 she removed to Rocky 
Hill, an adjoining town in this county, and I was requested, on the 25th of 
March, to visit her in consultation with Dr. A. W. Barrows, who was 
then her attending physician. 

I found Miss L. with great prostration of strength, exanguious in 
her appearance, with a sensation of “ bearing down,” and some degree 
of “ weight falling from one side to the other,” when she changed her po- 
sition. During the whole period she had not been free from hemorrhage 
at any time more than two weeks, except in one instance, and then but 
three weeks. I suspected the existence of polypus uteri, and on making 
an examination, found the os uteri dilated about one inch, and through it 
protruded the base of a tumor about half an inch. The uterus being 
high in the pelvis, and the tumor protruded so little, the application of a 
ligature was utterly impracticable; and the patient was not in a condition 
which promised the continuance of a sufficient degree of strength to en- 
able us, at a future time, to relieve her by the application of a ligature. 
Under these circumstances I suggested the use of the secale comutum. 
On the 26th of March Dr. B. commenced the use of the ergot, in doses 
of three grains once in six hours. On the 29th she had severe periodical 
pains in the region of the uterus, which were produced by the ergot. On 
the 30th the pains increased in severity, and produced the expulsion of a 
large polypus, the size of which could not be definitely ascertained, as 
circumstances prevented Dr. B. from seeing it sufficiently early for that 
purpose* The hemorrhage ceased in the course of a day or two, and 
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with the exception of one slight return, four or five days after the expul- 
sion of the tumor, she has been entirely free from hemorrhage, and enjoys 
a greatly improved state of health and strength. 


THE MULATTO A HYBRID. 

I Communicated for the Boaton Medical and Surgical Journal. 1 

lx the Medical and Surgical Journal for August 16, is an article by Dr. 
Nott, of Mobile, attempting to prove the Mulatto a hybrid. The negro, 
be thinks, an animal of an inferior order to man, at least to the white 
man. The whites and the blacks he thinks distinct species. Whether 
they were different creations, or are merely varieties, he knows not. 

A theory which contradicts all history, and science, and the Bible, 
demands, perhaps, no attention. Still, were no notice taken of it, after 
its appearance in a highly respectable Medical Journal, some might sup- 
pose physicians were really the sceptics they were once called. Dr. 
Nott will find, if he looks into the first and best of books, that Adam was 
the common father of all mankind ; and that there has been but one crea- 
tion. In that same book, St. Paul, one of the most learned men who 
ever lived, will tell him that God made of one blood all the nations of 
roan. Moses, who talked face to face with the Maker of all things, and 
tbe inspired Apostle Paul, give parity of birth to all mankind. 

Dr. Nott seems to think it admitted on all hands that the Negro is below 
the white in intellect. He may find, if he will read Herodotus, that the 
sciences and the arts, in fact, bad their birth in Africa among the Negroes. 
Greece drew her knowledge from Egypt. The builders of the pyramids, 
Herodotus says, were blacks with woolly heads. And Herodotus had 
been to Egypt and seen them with his own eyes. And in later times, 
when our ancestors roamed naked through the forests of Britain, and their 
priests, the Druids, offered human sacrifices to their idols, the inhabitants 
of Nigritia were a polished and learned race. Cyprian and Augustine 
among the fathers of the Church, Hannibal the warrior, Msop the fabu- 
list, and Euclid the geometrician, were Africans and probably black men. 

A physician should be too much of a philosopher to take a detached 
part of the human family who are debarred all means of intellectual im- 
provement, and conclude, from their inferiority in knowledge, that they are 
a different species from other men. 

Why is the Negro black ? It is because an African sun has flamed on 
h is ancestors. The intense heat of the climate has crisped his hair. It 
would crisp the silky hair of even the fair Caucasian. The white rabbit 
of Canada turns black if carried to Alabama. And if color marks the 
intellect, we must all bow to the stupid Laplander, for he is the whitest 
on the globe. 

The objections of Dr. Nott to intermarriages between whites and blacks 
we will all agree to. But that the offspring of such marriages is a hybrid, 
is a theory which will not be established in an enlightened age. 

Amherst, Mass., Aug. 17, 1843. G. Dorrance, M.D. 
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White Sulphur Springs of Virginia . — Having spoken in a very gene- 
ral manner of the Hot Springs, and the Blue Licks of Kentucky, we now 
intend devoting a page to the White Sulphur — perhaps more celebrated, 
as a watering place, than any other in North America — but why or where- 
fore, has not perhaps yet been satisfactorily explained. Of its geographi- 
cal position, a map of Virginia is a better guide than any written account. 
It is a free spring, bubbling up through limestone rocks, tastefully pro- 
tected by a prostyle temple, sufficiently large for shielding visiters from 
sun or rain, while at the fountain. The water has a disagreeable taste 
and smell, hardly to be endured by a new comer. However, sick or well, 
visiters succeed in overcoming the stubbornness of two senses, which, like 
sentinels, faithfully guard the stomach against its introduction as long as 
they can. By a succession of efforts, even delicate females actually en- 
gorge themselves with it — and finally, by long practice, some persons be- 
come exceedingly fond of it. Horses, dogs, & c., in process of time, over- 
come an instinctive repugnance to all mineral waters, and ultimately give 
them a preference. We recollect seeing an old horse at the pump at the 
Blue Lick, supping a few stray drops as they escaped, for two hours in 
succession, as if unwilling to leave the precious fluid. 

A large number of small dwellings occupy the ground about the Spring, 
for a considerable distance, in which visiters are lodged. Many neat, ex- 

C nsive cottages, belonging to individuals in the southern States, have also 
en erected, which are occupied by the families of the proprietors during 
the warm season. As a general rule, meals are taken at the hotel — at a 
considerable distance from some of the huts. So far as the accommoda- 
tion of strangers is concerned, it is obvious that there is less physical 
comfort at the White Sulphur than at any other spring in Virginia. At 
the Blue, the Red, and the Sweet, there are elegance, taste and conve- 
nience. Still, there is an indefinable something at the White Sulphur, 
that 8 wallows up the principal patronage of the great fashionable public, 
far and near. 

One fact soon becomes obvious to a spectator of the gay scene, viz., thnfc 
a few cnly of the successive crowds of strangers who are daily arriving, 
give themselves much concern about White Sulphur water. To see each 
other, exchange civilities, and participate in the festivities of the place, 
are the prominent objects of the moving multitude. With regard to the 
medicinal properties of the water, the point has long since been settled, 
by competent authority ; it possesses extraordinary qualities, and hence in- 
valids from great distances, traverse the wild, mountainous regions of Vir- 
ginia in pursuit of the last balm in Gilead — for they seldom ascend the 
Alleganies till all other supposed remedies have failed of giving relief. 
A physician, however, who simply looks on in the character of a specta- 
tor, discovers that new energy is given to the system by climbing the rug- 
ged, fearfully rugged summits of the mountains, and perceives that a 
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change of climate, an altered diet, and the excitements of new, beautiful 
and variegated scenery, effect many substantial cures, which are placed, 
through misapprehension, to the credit of the Spring. 

This water is extensively transported over the country, both in barrels 
and bottles, to be retailed at an enormous profit. Extra signs may be 
seen on grocery as well as apothecary shops throughout the south and 
western States, notifying the public that “ White Sulphur Water is to 
be sold here.” But such remarkable effects are not produced by it in 
that quiet way. as when taken fresh from the ground. Hence a moiety of 
its reputation, it may be inferred, is due to the jaunt in climbing the ever- 
lasting hills by which it is surrounded. John J. Moorman, M.D., a sci- 
entific physician, and a resident at these Springs, has devoted a series 
of years to the investigation of the class of diseases for which this water 
is the most appropriate. No one has labored with more devotion, or ac- 
complished so much that is desirable to know in relation to its chemical 
combinations or influences upon the human economy. He is a safe 
guide — whose long experience and unceasing vigilance in one single train 
of observations, should command the confidence of strangers, as it does 
the respect and admiration ol his professional brethren. Dr. Moorman 
has a work in manuscript, which has been lying by him. though gradually 
increasing both in dimensions and importance, on the Mineral Springs of 
Virginia, which may be expected as soon as he has completed his analy- 
ses of other waters, of growing celebrity, in the same State. His pub- 
lications, thus far, have been pamphlets, containing succinct accounts of 
the maladies for which the water may be advantageously taken — chiefly 
useful to those consulting him. He says that the White Sulphur water’s 
medicinal effects are “ most obviously displayed in its action upon the 
skin , bowels, liver and kidneys” u The liver is, in most instances,” con- 
tinues Dr. M., “ brought under its influence, from a few days* persever- 
ance in the use of it, as will be abundantly manifest from the character 
of its secretions. Its action upon the kidneys is generally readily in- 
duced, and we not unfrequently see it exerting, at the same time, both a 
diuretic and cathartic effect. Occasionally, the exhalant vessels of the 
skin are early stimulated to increased perspiration ; but its full effects 
upon the surface, manifested not only by increased, but sulphureous, per- 
spiration, do not often ensue until it has been freely used for some 
weeks — nor until the secretory system, generally, has been brought under 
its influence.” 

In this extract we have a brief history of its medicinal range of ac- 
tion, subject to such modifications as may be expected by the circumstan- 
ces under which it is taken — in small or large draughts, under a regu- 
lated diet, morning, noon or night. We are persuaded that serious, if 
not permanent injury is also produced by this same matchless mineral 
water — not through any defect in the water itself, but by the ignorance 
and persevering obstinacy of those who resort to the Spring, and persist 
in its use without advice. A case is at this moment in mind, of a gen- 
tleman from a northern city, who is suffering from some peculiar de- 
rangement of the functions of the liver, for which every body advised 
him to go to Virginia. Notwithstanding his want of exact knowledge of 
the true condition of the organ, he was punctually at the Spring at such 
hours ns he conceived were the proper ones — where he drank just as 
many tumblers full as he believed, from a knowledge of his feelings and 
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sensations, were proper ! He would then eat, indiscriminately, of what- 
ever was placed upon the table. There was a daily repetition of this in- 
discreet process, which, perhaps, is continued to the present moment. 
Some days he thought himself belter ; other days, not so well — but still 
kept up an uninterrupted engorgement of the stomach with the nauseating 
potations. It may be presumed that the gentleman will return home as 
he came — and live long enough to declare that the White Sulphur water 
could not reach his complaint, or afford him even a temporary relief. 
Now were this same unfortunate man under the daily care of a physi- 
cian of Dr. Moorman’s eminent qualifications, whose advice is regulated 
by every phase of the pulse, the excretions, the condition of the bowels, 
aided occasionally by other means than the water, his restoration might 
have been effected in half the time that he has been abusing the last run- 
ning geer of his deranged organic machinery. 

If it is ever proper to regulate the regimen of an invalid, it is no less 
necessary to have a care in regard to his medicine. While he is willing 
to abide by the decision of cooks and table waiters in respect to the die- 
tetic qualities of the first — the sick man not unfrequently becomes per- 
fectly monomaniacal in respect to the latter, which he takes or omits as 
he thinks best — manifesting, on these points, more sensitiveness than on 
any other occasions — since he knows better what is proper for himself, 
than all the doctors in Christendom. At mineral springs such men carry 
their obstinacy to the highest bearable point — and die, martyrs to their 
ignorance. Because we have been spectators of this perversity and waste 
of life — at least, loss of time in effecting radical cures — it is a matter of 
conscience to urge practitioners to impress upon the minds of such pa- 
tients as they may send to any of the numerous mineral springs in this 
country, never to commence the use of ^hem till they have first consulted 
a physician residing near the premises. 


Precocious Puberty . — From the Louisville, Ky. Daily Advertiser, the 
subjoined extract is taken. 

“Died, yesterday morning, at the Exchange Hotel, in this city, a negro 
boy, the property of Mr. Andrew H. Jordan, of Columbus, Mississippi. 
We visited him after he was shrouded, in company with his master, from 
whom we received the following remarkable details concerning him. He 
was four years old in April last, and four feet one inch in height ; was 
born in Mississippi of parents in no respect remarkable for any deviation 
from the ordinary size and temperament of their respective sexes — nothing 
unusual in person or mind distinguished him, until he completed his first 
year ; when he began developing in a manner that excited the astonish- 
ment of all who saw him. His hair grew with surprising rapidity over 
his entire body and face, giving him whiskers and beard as luxuriant as 
an adult. His body assumed the muscular developments of athletic man- 
hood, his strength enabling him, at four years of age, to lift 200 pounds 
dead weight, with ease. His mind was clear and strikingly vigorous, and 
his character distinguished for integrity and generosity. We examined 
his corpse and were astonished at the symmetry and enormous strength 
of his proportions. A Grenadier might have envied the fulness of his 
whiskers on cheek and chin, and a Demagogue consented to be honest 
with the ingenuous expression of his countenance. His hands and feet 
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were more taper and symmetrical than arty of his race we ever saw. He 
fell a victim to pleurisy, and the eminent medical aid called in to his re- 
lief, were fully persuaded of the accuracy of Mr. Jordan’s statement of his 
age. 

On the 8th of August we saw this boy at the hotel in Louisville, in 
company with Drs. Gross, Cobb, Caldwell and Miller, the faculty of the 
Medical Institute of that city. He was lying on a mattress upon the 
floor, evidently in very considerable distress, pointing to his right side, as 
the seat of acute pain. A physician had been called in, who prescribed, 
it was understood, a Dover’s powder, or something else equally inefficient, 
it appeared to us, without mitigating the severity of the symptoms. While 
we were present the boy was evidently growing worse, but it was said 
that the physician could not be found — being probably detained by other 
patients. It was predicted that the little fellow would certainly die unless 
some more vigorous treatment followed immediately. The gentlemen 
urged Dr. Miller to bleed him at once, and save the time that would be 
irrecoverably lost in waiting indefinitely by way of courtesy, till the regu- 
lar attendant appeared. We have no doubt that death relieved him that 
night or the following day. Could he not have been saved by a little 
more activity at first? Was the treatment the real Kentucky method of 
subduing active inflammation of the vital apparatus ? We can certify to 
the accuracy of the description above — but the editor did not rblate one 
half that might have been said. The boy had the head of an adult man — 
die expression and voice of one, and some of his propensities, with the 
mind of a little child. His unfortunate death is to be deeply deplored by 
all physiologists, since it is altogether probable nature would have exhi- 
bited in his person some extraordinary phenomena. 


Harvard University — Massachusetts Medical College . — For the aca- 
demic year ending August 23d, 1843, the degree of Doctor in Medicine 
was conferred on the following candidates : — 

Henry Arey, Aneurism. 

Edward Brooks, Jr., Pleurisy. 

Henry Bryant, A. M. (Harvard), Hydrocele . 

Samuel Wiswell Butler, Hernia . 

Willard Wild Codman, Dental Surgery . 

Henry Cowles, Cardiac Disease. 

Charles Cutter, Signs of Pregnancy. 

George Derby, Erysipelas. 

Charles Monroe Dickenson, Dislocations. 

Ezra Wood Fletcher, Jr., A.M., Spasmodic Asthma. 

Edward Hall, Catarrhus Mstivus. 

John Frazier Head, A.M. (Yale), Iodine. 

George Hayward, Jr., A.M. (Harvard), Hip-joint Disease. 

Kimball Hill, Disease and its Treatment. 

Frederick Howard, A.B. (Harvard), Erysipelas. 

Alexander Jackson, A.M. (Amherst), Cataract. 

Othello Otis Johnson, Disease and its Treatment. 

Joseph Stephen Jones, Irritation . 

Samuel Kneeland, A.M. (Harvard), Conjunctivitis . 

Edward Philip LeProhn, A.B. (Montreal), Phlegmatia-vaginalis . 
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Gyrus Sweetzer Mann, Bronchitis. 

Francis Miller McLellan, A.M. (Brown), Erysipelas . 

George Mason Morse, Hernia. 

Horatio Gilead Morse, A.B. (Brown), Lateral Curvature of 
the Spine. 

Fitz-Edward Oliver, A.M. (Dartmouth), Iodine. 

Daniel Thurston Plumer, A.B. (Dartmouth), Nervous System. 
Stephen Bailey Sewall, Chorea. 

John Spence, Jr., A.M. (Brown), Scorbutus. 

Thomas Welsh, A.B. (Harvard), Varix. 

Jasper Hazen York, Scrofida. 

Boston , Aug. 2\th^ 1843. Walter Channing, 

Bean of the Faculty of Medicine. 


Law vs. Homoeopathy . — From the Cayuga Patriot is gleaned the fol- 
lowing intelligence, which is the veriest piece of would-be despotism that 
has been exhibited for a long while. The interference of a Medical So- 
ciety, in the little business of silencing a single obscure dealer in pellicles 
will do much towards giving eclat to the system, ridiculous as it is. Many 
who dared not venture beyond the purlieus of New York, will, in conse- 
quence of this decision, take courage, and there is actually danger of be- 
ing flooded by all sorts of unprincipled vagabonds, whose hope of success 
will be based on the toleration of the empire State to quacks in physic, as 
well as quacks in law. Here follows the narrative : “ The Cayuga County 
Medical Society recently prosecuted a Mr. Peterson, of Union Springs, for 
practising on the homoeopathic system, against the statute. The case 
came on for trial before Justice Monger, on Monday last, and after the ex- 
amination of several witnesses, and hearing of counsel, for both parties, was 
submitted to a jury, who brought in a verdict against Mr. Peterson of 3-4 
of a cent. The Jury also gave the amount of their fee, one shilling each, 
to the Homoeopathy Society.” 


Commemoration of the Death of Hahnemann . — On the 9th inst.,at Phila- 
delphia, a meeting of homoeopathic practitioners and friends of the inventor 
of homoeopathy, was held, at which it was resolved that an address, com- 
memorative of his character and services, should be delivered, and Dr. 
John F. Gray was elected orator. An invitation was directed to be sent 
to the New York Homoeopathic Society, asking their co-operation in a 
solemn festival in honor of his memory. A letter of condolence to his 
widow was directed to be transmitted by the Corresponding Secretary. 
Drs. Wilson, Channing, Bolles, Joslin, Kirby, Dunnel and Quin, were 
elected a committee of arrangements to carry the wishes of the Society 
into effect. 


A Medical Board of Health . — At Charleston, S. C., the faculty seems 
to be appreciated, as whatever appropriately falls within their province is 
willingly allotted to them. The medical committee of the board of health 
embraces the following names : — Dr. A. G. Howard, City Register, Chair- 
man ; Dr. G. Logan, Dr. L. Lee, Dr. H. Winthrop, Dr. H. W. Desaussure, 
Dr. C. C. Pritchard and Dr. P. Porcher. 
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Medical Miscellany . — Dr. Edward Gilchrist, U. S. N., is ordered for 
duty on board the Savannah, ordered to the Pacific Ocean. Dr. C. F. B. 
Guillon, TJ. S. N., is also to join the same vessel. — A new mineral spring 
has been discovered at Tuskegee, in Alabama. These springs are already 
very numerous. — At the late annual commencement of Yale College, Ct., 
17 gentlemen received the degree of Doctor in Medicine, and 5 received 
honorary degrees. — The cholera has appeared at Madras — making havoc 
amongst the soldiers of that station. — Dr. W. Johnson, U. S. N., is Fleet 
Surgeon on board the frigate United States, at Lima. The assistant sur- 
geons are Drs. R. F. Maxwell, M. B. Beck, and W. Nelson. Dr. N. 
Pinckney is surgeon of the U. S. Schooner Shark, on the same station . 
Assistant Surgeon Dr. O. T. Baxter is attached to the Fairfield Sloop of 
War, now up the Mediterranean. Dr. Marcus Duval, U. S. N., is ordered 
to the Phoenix. — Dr. Geo. W. Otis, Jr., has been removed from the Ma- 
rine Hospital, Chelsea, Mass., to give place to a Dr. Loring, of Andover. 
— Dr. J. G. Rosenstein, who some months since lectured on homoeopathy 
in Boston, advertises that he has established himself at Montreal. — In 
consequence of the complete disappearance of yellow fever from Yera 
Cruz, the inhabitants have celebrated a day of public thanksgiving. — The 
public health is excellent in Savannah, notwithstanding the great quantity 
of rain. — Mrs. Elizabeth House died at Wheeling, at the great nge of 
110, wanting a few months. She had had almost uninterrupted good 
health, and could read the finest print up to the time of her death. — A ne- 
gro child, 13 years old, is exhibiting at New York, on account of weigh- 
ing 405 lbs. — Great mortality has existed at Tobasco, among the shipping. 
— Dr. Peter Christie is ordered to the Navy Yard at Portsmouth, N. H. 
Dr. Samuel Jackson, order to the Portsmouth Yard revoked, and leave 
three months. Dr. J. D. Miller, detached from the Philadelphia Yard 
and to the Perry. Dr. C. F. B. Guillou, order to the Lawrence re- 
voked, and to the Philadelphia Yard. 


To Correspondents. — For six weeks the editor has been travelling, which 
will be a sufficient apology for any apparent neglect in regard to a variety of fa- 
vors which have accumulated in his absence. Immediate attention will be given 
to books, pamphlets, circulars, &c., and such letters answered as require particular 
notice io that way. — Dr. Gallup’s communication is marked for insertion ; also, two 
articles on emasculation for seminal weakness, and one from Rochester, N. Y., on 
strabismus divergent We tender onr thanks to Dr. Dunbar, of Baltimore, for 
his favor. 

Married, — In New York, Dr. Charles W. Churchill to Miss Louisa Sigison. 
— At Fontville, Gilbert W. Hazeltine, M.D., to Miss E. C. Boss. 

Died, — At Middlesex, of consumption, Dr. Rial Blanchard, 30.— At Waterford, 
N. Dr. Timothy Upham, 36. — At Charity Hospital, New Orleans, of yellow 
fever, M. J. Jamet, a medical student. — At New York, by suicide, Dr. P. Johnson, 
26. — At Pekin, 111., Dr. Samuel Pilsberry, 44, formerly of Boston. 


Master of death* In Boston, (hr the week endlnf Anf . 96, 46.— Melee, 94 — Females, 29. Stillborn, 4. 

Of eeasumption. 3— inflammation of the lunge, 1— bowel complaint, 4— scarlet fever, 1— cholera 
iabatan, 6 — hooping cough, 3 — marasmus. 3— infantile, 4— drowned, 2— teething, 2— inflammation in 
tte bead, 1— lung fever, 1— intemperance, i— flu, 4 — measles, 2— inanition, 1— dropsy In I he head, 
1 — dysentery, 1 — croup, 1— cholera morbus, 2— diarrhoea, 1— typhus lever, J. 

Under $ years, 33— between 5 and 20 years, 2— between 20 and 60 years, 9— over 60 years, 2. 
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Pathology of Phlegmasia Dolens. Differences of Opinion, — A de- 
bate on this subject recently took place in the French Academy of Medi- 
cine, in the course of which MM. Breschet, Blandin and Velpeau announc- 
ed their opinion that the disease was not invariably dependent on inflam- 
mation of the veins, but, in a greater number of cases, on that of the lym- 
phatics. M. Velpeau said, “ According to my observation, phlebitis is 
far from being the common cause of phlegmasia dolens ; most frequently 
the disease commences by an inflammation of the deep lymphatics of the 
limb in which the oedema takes place.” Both M. Blandin and M. Clo- 
quet admitted that the disease was by no means confined to recently de- 
livered women, but often appeared in men ; and the latter gentleman, with 
MM. Moreau, Berard and Geraidin, considered it to have its seat essential- 
ly in the cellular tissue of the lim b affected. M. Andral attributed the more 
frequent occurrence of the disease in women solely to the greater liability of 
their sex to pelvic disease. “ In certain cases of phlegmasia (he said) I 
have verified the cause to be inflammation of the lymphatics, but the cede- 
ma, when from such a cause, has been slight. When phlebitis is present, 
on the contrary, the (edema is considerable and the pain acute. In the 
great majority of cases the painful engorgement is due to the obliteration 
of veins previously inflamed.” These views have been made public in 
the “ Experience ” and the “ Gazette des Hopitaux.” We believe that 
as long back as 1817 or 1818, the late Dr. D. Davis entertained the idea 
that the true pathology of phlegmasia dolens was inflammation and oblite- 
ration of the external iliac and femoral vein ; we do not, however, find his 
claim to discovery alluded to, or even bis name mentioned, in the reports 
of the above discussion. — London Lancet . 


Erysipelas. — An infant, fourteen months old, was attacked with erysi- 
pelas on the face, which extended down the neck to the chest, and down 
the arms to the finger-ends, the hands becoming cedematous. Calomel, 
antimony and purgatives were freely administered for more than a week 
without permanent benefit; on the contrary, the disease was extending it- 
self, and the child had become comatose. Under these circumstances half 
a grain of quinine was given every two hours, and a blister applied to the 
thigh. The amendment was almost immediate, and the child two days 
after was convalescent. — Dr. C. Searle , in London Lancet . 


Emetics . — The use of these medicines in stimulating into action the vis 
medicatriz natures has been amply proved in two cases occurring lately at 
the Hopital de la Pitie, Paris. One was that of a man who had sustained 
severe injury on the head, followed by incipient inflammation, which seve- 
ral bleedings and the local application of ice employed throughout two 
days failed to subdue. A copious emetic was administered, and in less 
than twenty-four hours the symptoms had dissipated. The other case 
was that of a woman recently operated upon for cancer, and afterwards 
the subject of a bronchitis so severe as to threaten a fatal termination. 
Bleeding was interdicted by the weak state of the patient, and a large 
blister on the chest proved useless. An active emetic of tartarized antimo- 
ny, however, brought in its train a speedy cure. — Gazette des Hopitaux . 
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INTUS-SCSCEPTIO— SUGGESTIONS GROWING OUT OF THE CASE OF 
THE HON. H. S. LEGARF.. 

To the Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 

Dear Sir, — In your July No., of 1843, I noticed a short paragraph as 
follows: “ In one of the papers it is stated that the cause of the death 
of the Hon. H. S. Legare — was intus-susceptio ; and in another is the 
following paragraph, presumed to be on good authority on post-mortem 
examination, it was ascertained that death was occasioned by an internal 
strangulation, arising from a twisting of the intestine upon itself at the 
sigmoid flexure. His disease , therefore , was one which precluded all 
hope of the successful application of remedies” 

It is the last paragraph of this notice which has more particularly 
called forth these remarks ; but since this, a full report of the case, by 
Dr. Bigelow, has been made in your August No., p. 440, where he 
says — u Internal strangulation, we have reason to believe, is a fatal dis- 
ease, except in rare instances, in which a spontaneous restoration of the 
parts may, under favorable circumstances, have taken place.” Now 
under the ordinary and fashionable treatment of the present epoch, this is 
readily granted ; and a similar case and treatment is shown by Dr. Thurston, 
in the same monthly No., p. 500. In this case the bowels remained u flac- 
cid ” until the third day of the disease ; now “ half a grain of sulpb. 
of morphia was administered every half hour,” and by midnight the ab- 
domen “ became suddenly extremely hard, and very much distended, 
evidently by flatus.” In an hour and a half more, the patient died. 

This is most commonly the event of invaginations in any portion of 
the circle of the intestinal canal, as had many times occurred in my own 
practice formerly, until a fortunate incident occurred some ten years ago, 
since which time my practice has been so greatly limited I have not met 
other cases of the kind so as to confirm the proposed treatment. I made 

S iblic a communication on this subject in July, 1835, in the Medical 
agazine, printed at Boston ; but as this periodical soon became defunct, 
and as I suppose never was much circulated or read, it may never have 
arrested the general attention of the faculty. This paper was styled — 
Remarks on Intro-susception of the Bowels , and a new Method of 
Treatment suggested . And now, after having gone so far, i do not know 
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how to introduce my views any better than, with your approbation, to 
transcribe the chief of this communication ; for it seems not to have 
been noticed, and is probably forgotten along with the periodical. 

“ To the Editor , fyc .” — “ In looking over your Magazine for May, 
1833, my attention was particularly arrested by a case of intro-suscep- 
tion of the small intestines, in a child six months old, related by Dr. W. 
to the Boston Society of Medical Improvement. The common medical 
treatment seemed to be unavailing, as is most usually the fact in such 
cases ; and as the intro-susception could be clearly detected in the left 
hypochondrium two or three inches in length, Dr. Warren performed 
the operation of gastrotomy, and readily succeeded in reducing the invagi- 
nation. However, notwithstanding this may be adjudged justifiable, and 
heroic practice, the child died — and on inspection of the parts there was 
* considerable peritonitis with effusion. * 

“ These cases are more frequent than has commonly been supposed, 
and as they are usually attended with vomiting and some diarrhoea, they 
are liable to be mistaken for common cholera morbus, and in children for 
cholera infantum, or some ordinary constipation, with inflammation. 
They often occur in malignant fevers when attended with vomiting, in 
this case a portion becoming invaginated in the part above. It, also, ap- 
pears sometimes in typhus, or typhoid fever. Perhaps physicians gene- 
rally are not much in the habit of examining the abdomen carefully with 
a view to the detection of an invagination — and again, it is questionable 
whether such displacement can always be detected, especially where 
there is fulness of the adipose tissue. 

“ I cannot recollect, at this time, that gastrotomy has ever been prac- 
tised in this country until the present instance. It certainly ought to be 
regarded as justifiable practice when all other common expedients have 
failed ; but the very delay occasioned by the use of these expedients may 
too often be the means of rendering the operation abortive ; for it will 
always come too late when peritonitis and effusion have taken place. 
These changes often follow in quick succession, and but little benefit may 
rationally be expected from the operation after, say, three or four days ; 
and yet I know one case which I believe had no rational treatment, that 
continued two weeks before it destroyed a young woman, and being de- 
sired to inspect the body, I found invagination of the ileum in the right 
side, of about five inches in length, and the parts were nearly free from 
traits of antecedent inflammation. There were no adhesions nor any ef- 
fusions, but merely a slight and limited injection of vessels.*’ 

u Since writing the above I have discovered an interesting case in the 
Medical Recorder. Vol. IX., p. 21 1, for 1826, taken from Hufeland’s 
Journal, in which gastrotomy was successfully practised on a man aet. 28, 
on the nineteenth day of the disease ; no inflammation or effusion, and 
the intestine involved two feet, and a section of two inches made in the 
intestine in order to disentangle it. However, these operations are dis- 
tressing and dangerous, and often prove unsuccessful. It is a subject of 
great importance to form a just diagnosis of the individual case in these 
operations ; but this is often difficult. 
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u I have no intention of dwelling upon the pathological character of 
the affection, for the preceding remarks were introduced in order to raise 
a suggestion, and excite inquiry into the propriety of a different method 
of treatment in these cases, and that is, the trial to effect the reduction of 
the invagination by the power of suction ” 

u Many years ago I now recollect having seen an intimation in some 
periodical* of a practice in Russia of reducing hernia by applying, I 
think, heated earthem pots for this purpose. Although the idea impress- 
ed me pretty forcibly at the time, yet, by some means, it was forced 
from my m’md, and at various times when 1 ought to have had it at com- 
mand, until, in February, 1833, when I was much perplexed with a case 
io a man about 35 years of age. This patient complained of a torment- 
ing, and, as he expressed it, a twisting pain in the right hypogastric re- 
gion. It was pointed out by him as being near the internal abdominal 
ring; however, U[>on a close examination, it was judged to be a little 
higher up than the ring. Nothing like a tumor could be discovered upon 
the most accurate touch, he being a pretty fleshy subject. He had been 
long affhcted with an inguinal hernia of the left side, but this gave him 
no trouble now, yet served to increase the suspicion of a small part of in- 
testine being confined between the muscular plates of the abdomen. All 
attempts at relief having failed, and they had been very diligently applied 
for forty-eight hours, the vomiting of watery matter being almost inces- 
sant, and a beginning of the phenomena indicating a failure of the vital 
forces, an adventurous operation had been almost concluded on, and yet 
our opinions were undecided between hernia and invagination. At this 
conjuncture of extreme perplexity, the idea of suction came to my mind 
as if intuitively. 

“ The abdomen was somewhat distended, but not extremely ; yet so 
as to afford quite a large surface. A four-quart glass vessel, tumbler- 
shaped, was readily procured. The atmospheric air was rarified in the 
vessel by burning a bibulous strip of paper dipped in diluted alcohol. It 
was suddenly applied by placing one margin an inch and a half from the 
pained part above, and dropping the remainder so that it included the um- 
bilical region. The suction was powerful, and a large concavity of the 
peritoneal surface of the parietes must have been the effect. He bore the 
process without any essential inconvenience after the first shock. It was 
suffered to remain about half an hour. 

“The event of this process was, that the patient complained of but 
very little of his former pain, but merely a soreness ; he Vomited only 
three or four times after, and in twelve hours had intestinal discharges that 
gave good evidence of their perviousness. His febrile symptoms soon 
vanished, and in three days required no further attention. 

“ Now it may he difficult to say what the state of the viscera were in 
this case ; but from the whole of the phenomena I have but little hesita- 
tion in believing it was an invagination of the small intestines, and it is 
difficult to resist the evidence that it was restored by the displacement 


* Siaee the Above was written I have discovered a short account of the process m Vol. VII. ortho 
3few England Journal of Medicine and Surgery, at Boston, for 1817, p. 305. 
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effected by the change in the abdominal organs, as a consequence of the 
process. 

“ I greatly regret that my attention lias not been more turned towards 
this process, so that 1 might have had it at command on many occasions ; 
and a principal object of this article is to excite the attention of the pro- 
fession to it, hoping that if others have made use of it they may be so 
obliging as to make some report of the same ; and if even this should 
excite trials of the process, that they may hereafter be reported.” 

If it should be used by any, it may not be amiss to notice, that it 
may be better and safer in some cases to exhaust the atmospheric air by 
means of an air-pump, as this gradual process may not be so likely to in- 
jure the intestines as a sudden displacement might, whilst at the same 
time the degree of necessary exhaustion can be better graduated. Still 
it may not be so useful , as will hereafter be suggested . 

There might be two exhausting receivers placed in opposite directions, 
and each one have the margin of the glass at a little distance from the 
point of injury, whenever this can be ascertained. The diameter of the 
open end of the glass ought to be as large as the surface of the abdomen 
can admit, especially in fat subjects, otherwise the peritoneal surface will 
not be sufficient to form a concavity sufficient to receive the viscera, and 
displace the preternatural state of the intestines. So glasses of very dif- 
ferent sizes will become necessary for use. 

Internal medicines are nearly useless in either hernia or intro-susception, 
and had better be withheld, as they add much irritation. However, it 
may be suggested that previous to applying the exhausted glasses, the 
patient ought to remain twenty or thirty minutes in a warm bath, and this 
directly followed by bleeding from the arm. The operation always 
ought to be done before the abdomen has suffered much meteorism, for in 
that event a concavity cannot be well formed, nor can the viscera very 
easily be moved on themselves. It can be tried with perfect safety in all 
varieties of hernia where there is good reason to believe that inflammation 
has not produced adhesions, and before softening or gangrene may have too 
greatly injured the textures. In some invaginations there may be one or 
two feet of the tube involved, and such a state might require several ap- 
plications of the process before it may be entirely evolved. Whether it 
may be best to apply two glasses at once, or apply one on each side al- 
ternately, may, perhaps, be better determined by trials. 

If we might be indulged in any further remarks, I would say, that in 
every case of incarcerated hernia, and also intro-susception, there exists 
a morbidly tonic, or nosodynamic state of the system generally, most 
commonly excited by cold, and the place of local concentration of mor- 
bid energy is the part affected from a previous state of increased sensi- 
bility. That such a state exists is proved by all the phenomena during 
life, and the muscular rigidity after death. If these views are correct, it 
will readily be seen how improper a tonic, or stimulating, treatment must 
be, unless the latter is in very small doses and especially directed to 
sweating. All narcotics aggravate the morbid condition, and if pushed 
to any considerable extent increase the spasmed state, the nervous energy 
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becomes paralyxed, and death soon supervenes after a few ineffectual 
struggles of the heart. The secretions are perverted, and meteorisra 
suddenly arises. A mere hint is all that can be offered here. 

It may be further suggested that the application of the exhausted re- 
ceivers by means of burning spirit, by giving a sudden heat on the sur- 
face, impeling the fluids exteriorly, and a shock to the viscera, serve to 
remove spasm instantly, and by this means occasions the invaginations to 
be more easily moved. The process seems to be one of the most effi- 
cient counter-irritants. Yours respectfully, 

Woodstock , V (., Aug . 24th 9 1843. J. A. Gallup. 


ANIMAL HEAT. 

To the Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal 

Sir, — I was pleased with the communication headed as above, in your 
Journal of the 2d, and with your permission will make a few remarks 
upon the same, through your valuable publication. 

To discover the true source of animal heat has engaged the time and 
talent of many great men and deep philosophers ; but till modern chemis- 
try had shed light upon this, as upon many other heretofore considered 
arcana of nature, little was known of this wise provision of Providence. 
While writers were laboring to establish each his own theory and destroy 
all others, nothing was done which could possibly lead to a correct know- 
ledge of the subject. 

For some years past the theory of arterial ization has been generally 
received, and till I saw the communication above alluded to, I was not 
aware that any one at the present time doubted its truth. 

The principal objection urged against this theory is, that as the change 
of blood takes place in the lungs, all the heat must of course be pro- 
duced by this change and in the lungs, which, as Dr. Mason remarked, 
would make the lungs the furnace, and the arteries the pipes for heating 
up the animal sytem. 

But this seemingly great objection does not exist. The carbon, instead 
of being oxydized in the lungs only, is converted into carbonic acid gas 
in the most minute bloodvessels in all parts of the sytem. The venous 
blood in the lungs parts with its carbonic acid gas, and at the same time 
absorbs an eaual quantity, or nearly so, of oxygen gas, which is convey- 
ed by the red globules of the arterial blood to all parts of the system. 
Nor do these globules part with their oxygen till they arrive at the capil- 
laries. Here it is that the change from arterial to venous blood takes 
place ; and this change consists in the oxygen uniting with the carbon 
of the metamorphosed tissues to form carbonic acid gas, and with the hy* 
drogen to form water. The globules of the blood having lost their oxy- 
gen, absorb the carbonic acid and convey it to the lungs, where it is given 
off with much vapor in exchange for oxygen. 

I have not space to go into a more minute detail, or to bring arguments 
to prove the truth of what has been said ; but permitting it to be true, 
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it is very evident that no more heat would be generated in the lungs than 
in other parts of the body ; and this is found to be the case. 

Dr. Mason remarks, that as the heat is increased during exercise in 
proportion as the respiration is accelerated, it follows that in violent ex- 
ercise the system must be completely charged with oxygen and freed from 
carbon. Now it is true, that the existing organs at every movement 
are undergoing a change from organized substance to compounds, which 
are no longer fit to remain in the body, and as these compounds are unfit 
for reproducing those organs from which they have been separated, they 
must pass out of the system in some form or other. That this change 
will be in proportion to the amount of exercise, cannot be doubted ; the 
increase of urine during a walk is evidence of this fact. This increased 
change of the substance of the organs goes to meet the increased supply 
of oxygen ; their carbon is converted into carbonic acid gas, their hydro- 
gen into water, and the nitrogen is formed in the urine. This being true, 
it is easy to account for the increase of temperature, and the fatigue and 
waste of body which sometimes arise from long continued exercise, with- 
out a sufficient supply of food. Animals deprived of food can live much 
longer without exercise than with ; and those with much fat than those of the 
same species which have none, for the reason that the fat, which consists 
mostly of carbon and hydrogen, is the first part which goes to support 
respiration, and continue the heat of the body. 

Dr. Mason very properly asks, why it is that the chlorotic maiden, who 
lives upon charcoal, is continually complaining of cold. This is very 
easily accounted for when we consider that her digestive organs have lost 
the power of converting a sufficient quantity of food into suitable com- 
pounds to enter the circulation and reproduce those organs which are con- 
tinually wasting through the agency of oxygen. Nature feels this de- 
rangement (if 1 may so express myself), and suggests the propriety of 
supplying a substance which contains much fuel and is more easily pre- 
pared for the fire. But if this substance in any way helps this difficulty, 
the rise of animal heat must be very inconsiderable and inconstant, as 
those who eat this substance are found to consume but very small quanti- 
ties, and this with no regularity. 

It is well known that when bodies pass from a rarer to a denser state, 
caloric is evolved, and the quantity of heat produced is usually in pro- 
portion to their change of bulk. 

Dr. Mason asserts that were it not for the fact, that the nutritive matter 
taken into the stomach consists partly of solids, the supply of heat from 
the process of nutrition would actually destroy the body. If this idea is 
correct, we cannot tell why those who live on fluids are not consumed, as 
some are said to have been who partook too freely of alcohol. Now it 
matters not whether the food taken is a solid or a fluid, their ultimate con- 
sistence before entering the circulation will be the same. If heat is 
evolved by the process of nutrition, it must also be absorbed by solids 
which become fluid in the stomach. Nothing is more evident than this 
conclusion, that if waste and nutrition of the body are in equilibrium, the 
same quantity of caloric will be absbrbed by the metamorphosed substance 
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of the body and carried off in the secretions, as will be evoled by the re- 
production of the tissues ; consequently no increase of heat above the 
surrounding medium can be accounted (or in this way. But provided a 
sufficient amount of heat is produced in this process when the nutrition 
is active, none is carried off by the process of waste, what would be the 
condition of the starving animal. It is evident he must freeze to death 
in a temperature of 30 deg. as soon as the process of nutrition ceases. 
But this is not the case. Animals deprived of food will live a length of 
time proportionate to the amount of fat which their bodies contain to the 
surrounding temperature, and to the number of respirations. A serpent, 
with its sluggish respiration, will live without food three months, and a 
fat pig is said to have lived without food 160 days, and to have lost 120 
lbs. in weight, while a bird deprived of food dies in three days. 

That the temperature of the laboring man is higher than that of him 
who leads an inactive life, may be true, but it is not owing directly to his 
increased nutrition, but to an increased supply of oxygen, produced by 
his accelerated respiration, which implies a corresponding change in the 
substance of his body, and calls for an increased supply of nutritive mat- 
ter; hence the cause of the greater consumption of food by the active than 
the inactive man. 

Dr. Mason says that his position is proved by the process of inflam- 
mation — that the increase of heat is the latent heat of the blood, which 
becomes sensible by the deposit of lymph. It is not impossible that some 
heat may be produced by the process, but we find that the heat is not al- 
ways in proportion to the amount deposited. Inflammation may take 
place without much increase of bulk, and yet the heat be as great as in 
any case ; while, on the other hand, a rapid growth or deposit may take 
place without a perceptible change in the temperature, and even occurs 
when the temperature is lower than in other parts of the body. We have 
a more philosophical explanation of this phenomena, and I think a satis- 
factory one. 

The action of the oxygen taken into the system through the skin and 
lungs, always tends to destroy the body, and disease takes place when 
the resistance offered to the vital force is weaker than the acting cause of 
disturbance. Death occurs when all resistance on the part of the vital 
force ceases, and the chemical process of decay commences, in which 
every part of the system which is capable of this process enters into 
combination with oxygen. When inflammation commences in a part, 
there is a decrease of force in that part to resist the action of oxygen, 
and all those tissues most easily oxy dated, enter into combination with 
it ; hence the reason why the cellular tissue, which contains the fat, is the 
first to suffer in this process. Tyro. 

August 10*A, 1843. 
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EMASCULATION FOR SEMINAL WEAKNESS. 

To the Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 

Sir, — A case of castration, for seminal weakness, was reported in your 
Journal of August 9, and 1 would ask of those older and more expe- 
rienced than myself whether this is the most approved method of treating 
the disease. No doubt it is the most effectual, and so would decapita- 
tion be for inflammation of the brain ; but there is something so abhor- 
rent in the idea of an emasculated man, that it appears to me it should 
be the last resort in all cases. Let us see whether it was the last or first 
resort in this case. 

It seems the Dr. first saw Mr. Nov. 5, and found him with the 

symptoms usually attendant on masturbation, a vice to which he had 
been addicted for six years. After describing the symptoms, Dr. C. 
adds, that for four years he had been drugged with all sorts of medi- 
cines, for all sorts of diseases, by all sorts of doctors. No wonder he 
found him in a sad predicament, after having made an apothecary's shop 
of his stomach for four years. The greatest wonder is that he was alive. 
I should hardly have known which to have removed, his stomach or his 
testicles. One would have been as effectual as the other. 

After diagnosing the case the Dr. prescribed “ with very little expec- 
tation of benefiting him,” and within twenty-four days after first seeing 
him, operated . Had the surgeon been a young man desirous of fame 
at all hazards, we might have suspected that other motives than the pa- 
tient’s welfare induced him to operate. But in regard to Dr. Crosby we 
can suspect no such thing. His reputation is established, and has been 
for years. Is it not a fact that a surgeon gains more applause by maim- 
ing than curing ? Dr. Abernethy remarked, that “ operations are the 
opprobrium of the profession ” — a sentiment which ail surgeons would 
do well to adopt. 

On referring to Lallemand, I find cases reported as cured by caustic, 
which were incomparably more hopeless than Dr. Crosby’s. But it 
seems recourse was not had to cauterization for the want of a proper in- 
strument (he could easily have obtained one), although he quotes Philips 
to prove that this may be successful in three fourths of the cases, under 
favorable circumstances. 

Now if the application of caustic will prove successful in three fourths 
of the cases, or one fourth, or one hundredth, yes, or one thousandth, 

J ive the patient the benefit of it. It will not then be too late to castrate* 
t will never be too late to castrate, till the judicious application of the 
most approved remedies has foiled of success ; and in order to a fair 
trial of medicines, the case must be accurately diagnosed before the patient 
is “ drugged with all sorts of medicines.” 

We are told the patient has every prospect of health and a life of use- 
fulness ! But he will be reminded occasionally, that while he has all this 
in perspective, there are some essentials which he has not got . 

The fact that the patient solicited the operation argues nothing, because 
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persons afflicted in this way would as soon choose death as life ; but a 
man is not justified in taking the life of another at his request. 

I have been induced to make the foregoing remarks, in order to gain 
the opinion of medical men upon the case reported, and shall be obliged 
if you will give this publicity through the pages of your valuable Journal. 
Lowell , Aug. 23, 1843. J. Marshall, M.D. 


THE NEW REMEDY FOR SEMINAL WEAKNESS. 

To the Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgieal Journal. 

Sir, — The novel treatment of the case of seminal weakness reported in 
your Jourqgl of the 9th inst., with so much self-gratulation, must have 
struck you, as well as many of your readers, with surprise and regret — 
surprise, that an operation so grave in its consequences as often to de- 
prive the patient of all self-respect as well as the respect of others, should 
have been performed on individual responsibility, without a consultation, 
and without even trying other means that have so generally proved suc- 
cessful — regret, that the honor of the profession should suffer, not merely 
on account of the mutilation of this young man, for surgery is often com- 
pelled to do this and more, but that it was done so hastily , if not unne- 
cessarily, without trying other well-known remedies. The object in re- 
porting the case is not very evident, (t could hardly be to communicate 
the feet that such a remedy would cure such a disease , for that result 
would be as certain as that the power of vision would cease on the re- 
moval of the eyes, or the secretion of bile on the destruction of the liver. 
The operator has voluntarily presented himself with bis case at the tri- 
bunal of public opinion, and is entitled to a candid and impartial decision. 
Will he consent that even-handed justice shall be awarded him by the 
golden rule, that “ with what measure ye mete it shall be measured to you 
again ” ? From the practical application of such a principle, the doctor 
would derive new ideas of the wide difference between meum and tuum , 
and would be more wary of the use of the knife in future. Let the ope- 
rator lor a moment imagine himself in bis unfortunate patient’s stead, 
with the knowledge “ that for four years he bad been drugged with all 
sorts of medicines, for all sorts of diseases, by all sorts of doctors ; no one 
knowing the true nature of the malady or the cause of it,” when fortu- 
nately, the one more deserving than all the rest comes along, sees not 
ooly the nature of the disease but the remedy, and congratulates him 
with immediate relief, and, what is better, radical cure. The remedy is 
simple, says this new medical friend, as well as effectual ; you have only 

to have both your cut out. “ Horresco^nunquam , nunquamf the 

learned patient would exclaim, “ 1 am horror struck — never , never / 9 
Bat, my dear sir, says the new doctor, be calm and decide dispassionately. 
Here lies, most certainly, the root of the evil, and it should be eradicated. 
The remedy is certain, and you will “ become cheerful and happy, apd 
with every prospect of a life of usefulness.” But ’tis a dreadful idea, re- 
plies the patient ; “ your proposition has excited ideas the most painfy/-~ 
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a train of thought that I cannot communicate. I have a family — if I 
were alone in the world ” — “ But, doctor, is there nothing else will do ?’* 
“This is a horrid expedient. You said you could cure — this is annihi- 
lation — it is death — worse than death, ’tis a living death. Is there noth* 
ing else that can first be tried ”? O yes, says the doctor, Lallemand, a 
celebrated French physician, has directed his attention particularly to 
this malady, and has reported his practice as very successful, and it is 
now generally adopted, curing at least three fourths of the patients. 
“ Doctor/’ exclaims the patient, “ you inspire me with new life ; you 
know another remedy, why then not try it before resorting to so horrid an 
expedient ?” I would gladly do it, replies the doctor, but " lam not in 
possession of the proper instrument /” 

The above are the simple facts in the case, as related by Dr. Crosby 
himself, omitting the supposed remarks of the patient. Had Dr. C. given 
his patient all the knowledge of his case that he has given the public ; 
had he informed him his case was not hopeless, that a very simple remedy 
and easy of application would in all probability cure him without depriv- 
ing him of manhood ; would this unfortunate young man have consented 
to, much less urged , immediate emasculation in the first instance? What 
must be the reflection of this unfortunate patient, should Lallemand’9 
work chance to fall under his inspection ? or should he read even the doc- 
tor’s own report of his case, and have the astounding fact flash upon his 
mind that there were seventy-five chances in the hundred for him to have 
been cured, and that without consultation or advice, his physician deprived 
him of them all, for no other reason than “ not being in possession of a 

suitable instrument?” 

Portland , Me ., Aug. 20 th, 1843 . 


STRABISMUS DIVERGENS. 

To the Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 

Sir, — The fact that the operation for strabismus divergens , is not as suc- 
cessful as the operation for strabismus convergensy is notorious. No suffi- 
cient explanation for this fact has yet been offered. To supply this de- 
ficiency we write. 

A strange incongruity has ever existed among anatomists as to the 
function of the inferior and superior oblique. Dr. Pancoast, in a note 
to Quain’s anatomical plates, has declared, what dissections carefully 
made (in my presence) have confirmed, viz.; that it is the action of the 
superior oblique to pull the eye outwards and downwards , and of the in- 
ferior oblique to pull the eye outwards and upwards. For proof of this 
action 1 would refer you to the anatomy of the eye as given by Pancoast’s 
Quain. Upon this view of the action of these muscles, depends our 
theory for accounting for the difficulty of removing the defect in strabis- 
mus divergens. 

Then we have first , The rectus externus antagonizing directly the 
rectus intemus ; second . the two obliqui antagonizing indirectly the same 
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mucle . If we divide the rectus extemus y the two obliqui, having gained 
power by the long inactivity of the rectus intemus , are still able success- 
folly to antagonize this relaxed and weakened muscle. We advance, 
then, this as the theory, viz., that the difficulty of remedying strabismus 
divergens arises from the contraction of the two oblique muscles, outwards; 
and were this removed the operation would be entirely successful. 

It may be objected, that the two oblique muscles being involuntary, 
would have no direct and permanent effect. This is rather an argument 
for than against ; for, after the division of the rectus exiemus , when 
the patient is directed to turn the eye inwards, he is unable so to do, in 
consequence of the debility of the rectus intemus and the involuntary out- 
ward action of the two oblique muscles. If the involuntary motion is 
allowed to the superior oblique and denied to the inferior oblique (as sug- 
gested by some), still the superior oblique is a stronger muscle, and by 
drawing over the pulley possesses a decided advantage over the inferior. 
Either or both of these cases we conceive to be arguments rather for than 
against our position. 

It may be objected, also, that were there three muscles to act in unison 
against the rectus intemus , the divergent variety of strabismus would be 
the most common. In Pancoast’s edition of Quain and Wilson, p. 15, 
second part, a sufficient answer will be found, viz., “ The three (superior, 
inferior and internus) recti are supplied by the motor communis (third 
pair), and when they act together under the stimulus of that nerve, they 
have a tendency to sink the ball of the eye and bring it towards the inner 
canthus, thus causing strabismus convergens.” 

It may be urged, as a further objection, that there is sometimes an ina- 
bility to turn the eye out after the operation for strabismus convergens. 
This we suppose to be produced by the paralysis of the rectus extemus 
and oblique muscles, and might be remedied by proper applications and 
exercise. * * * H. 

Rochester , N. Y. y Aug. 30th , 1843. 


employment of women and children in husbandry. 

The report of Mr. Austin, on which we commented in our last No. but 
one, gives a gloomy portraiture of compulsory apprenticeship, as it exists 
in many of our agricultural parishes. Yet, dark as the representation is, 
we fear that it is not overcharged. It is drawn from the concurrent testi- 
mony of witnesses in various grades of society ; and though their evi- 
dence is combated, as usual, by that of others, the probability is, unfor- 
tunately, on the unfavorable side. The state of these young husband- 
men and women approaches so nearly to that of serfs, or even slaves, that 
it is difficult to doubt the existence of the evils which bondage always 
brings in its train. 

“ To be worse treated than a parish apprentice,’* says Mr. Bid well, 
u is a proverb, and were not proverbs held to be founded in truth, 1 could 
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support the verity of this in a variety of instances, of a general as well 
as particular character.” 

The system is as follows. At the age of 9, a boy is taken away from 
his parents, not to be restored to them during his minority. “ Neither 
parents nor children are consulted,” says Mr. Austin ; “ they are separat- 
ed by an act of law, against which there is no appeal.” This separation 
is continued for twelve long years, which must be sufficient, in a large 
number of cases, to produce the most complete estrangement between 
parent and child ; as it is not to be supposed that in so poor a class, ap- 
prentices and their parents can visit one another often enough to keep up 
the feelings of kindred in their original freshness. Indeed, mere distance 
would often make this impossible. The Stat. 56, Geo. III., which regu- 
lates apprenticeships, enacts that a child shall not be bound more than 
forty miles from its place of settlement ! The apprentices are knocked 
about ad libitum by their master, mistress, and all the other rulers who 
are put in authority over them ; and though very gross cases may be car- 
ried before a magistrate, the remedy is obviously as bad as the disease. 
A household carried on by appeals to the 56 Geo. III., cap. 126, is in 
an unhappy condition. Sometimes, too, the master can make his appren- 
tices very miserable, and yet keep within the limits of the law ; at other 
times the apprentices are skilful in the art of worrying, and yet keep on 
the windy side of Geo. III. 

Nor do the females escape the wild justice of the farm house. Maiy 
Puddicombe tells of her service at Blackiston, when no longer an appren- 
tice ; the servants used to beat her, and her master to bang her till she 
was black and blue. But, “ apprentices were treated worse ; two, with- 
out fathers to look after them, were beat with a stick for anything that 
happened. One maiden had her arm cut to the bone with a stick the 
young master cut out of the hedge at the time, for not harrowing right, 
for not leaving enough for a harrow to go back again. That went to a 
justice : master was fined £5 and had to pay the doctor’s bill. The 
£5 was given away in bread to the poor. The parish did not bind any 
apprentices after that.” 

It was a broad bint to leave off, truly! Mary Kendalls informs us 
that when apprenticed she had a bad mistress, who used to throw her on 
the ground, hold her by the ears, kneel on her, and use her very ill. The 
witness, now 41 years of age, has still the marks from kicks upon her. 
Mr. Lyddon, a surgeon, has often made inquiries into the condition of ap- 
prentices, and is inciined to think that at times corrections rather too se- 
vere are inflicted. 

Mr. Troode, a farmer, had an apprentice, who did not go to church 
though sent, and was out late at night. Mr. Troode applied to a magis- 
trate ; the boy was sent to a tread-mill for a week, and whipped twice ; 

“ but that only made him worse than before ; nothing hurts a boy like 
punishment of that kind.” The witness, adds, “ 1 had another appren- 
tice, a girl, who staid out all night ; nothing could be worse; Mrs. Troode 
scolded her, and the girl threw some potatoes at her, I came in at the mo- 
ment and struck her with the horsewhip. The girl’s parents applied to 
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an attorney at Exeter, and the case was brought before magistrates ; i 
was fined £l. Upon this I ordered all my apprentices out of the house, 
for I found 1 could not have the proper control over them.” 

Mr. Palk. a fanner, says, *' we don’t let our apprentices go home to 
see their parents ; parents who have been apprenticed never like their 
children to run home much.” 

George Moxey, a laborer, says that when an apprentice, he was never 
beaten nor ill-used by his master, but that he was badly used by the 
other apprentices ; “ apprentices always beat each other, go wherever 
you will.” 

In fact, the apprentice, friendless and forlorn, is too often knocked 
about like the fag at a public school, but with a far longer period of slave- 
ry before him. He is among those that lime lags withal, and few can 
feel more strongly the pungent truth of the couplet — 

Slow as the years’s dull circle seems to run, 

When the brisk minor pants for twenty-one ! 

Nor are these poor drudges always consoled for their destiny on earth by 
the hope of a “ bright reversion in the sky ;” for, “ although they are 
sufficiently clothed for their work,” says Mr. Austin, the reporter, “ they 
sometimes have no better clothing for the Sunday ; and their masters are 
ashamed to let them appear at church in their ordinary dress of the 
week.” 

Indeed, one of the witnesses, the Rev. Peter Benson, affirms that the 
moral and religious instruction of a child commonly ceases almost entirely 
when he has been apprenticed. Farmers do not like to send ragged 
children to church ; and “ the rule is rags, the exception is the other 
way.” 

A master, of course, stands in loco parentis to his apprentice, and if 
habitual kindness were checkered by occasional severity there would be 
little or no reason to complain. But if his goodness always “ wears the 
sterner face of love ;” if authority scarcely ever melts into indulgence ; 
if the only thing which the farmer can allege in his own favor is that his 
apprentices have a bellyful, can we wonder that discontent hardens into 
hatred, or that the despised serf grows up into the enemy of the social 
frame which has crushed him ? 

It would be sad indeed were there no exceptions to this painful rule ; 
we hope that there are many, and bright ones. 

Mis. Tuckett, of Dunsford, in Devonshire, wbo retains the farm which 
her husband occupied, draws a pleasing picture of the felicity of her 
family. Her house is conducted in the old-fashioned Devonshire way. 
Mistress, servants and apprentices mess together on the same provisions ; 
bot are they kept under lock and key ; everything is open. The ap- 
prentices have five days holiday in the year ; three at Christmas and two 
at Easter, and Mrs. Tucket gives them little amusements then, and at 
other times. Their parents come to see them when they like, and there 
is always something to eat and a glass of cider for these visiters. The 
gk b are never allowed to work in the fields, except occasionally at bay 
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time, and then they are kept “ in a little set, away from the other people, 
not to hear their talk.” / 

But Mrs. Tuckett, of whose intelligence and worth Mr. Austin speaks 
with due praise, is a rare exception ; and we perfectly agree with the re- 
porter that it will be well to discontinue agricultural apprenticeship for the 
future. 

We cannot conclude this article without touching upon a point which 
is prominent in almost every page of the evidence ; we mean the extreme 
privations and singular patience of our rural population. The stringent 
severity ol the New Poor Law was built on the supposition that the poor 
spent their wages in luxury and dissipation, and that they ought to be 
compelled to save up money for old age by the prospective horrors of a 
Union work-house. But, alas! the mass of evidence, unpicked and un- 
garbled, shows that the laborer’s wages, in general, scarcely pass starva- 
tion point ; and instead of the cruel mockery of reqairing the husband- 
man to save something from nine shillings a week, we ought rather to re- 
mind the opulent that, in the words of Rousseau, the best medicines for 
the poor are to be found in the kitchens and cellars of the rich. Instead 
of constantly reproaching husbandmen, as a class, with their occasional 
errors, the impartial moralist, when he peruses 

“ The short and simple annals of the poor,” 

will be rather inclined to admire their uncomplaining fortitude, and will 
admit that the heroism of private life is most often to be found in a sta- 
tion where we should have been least likely to have looked for it. 

In the Report before us, Dr. Greenup, of Caine, after giving in detail 
the necessary expenses of a laborer’s housekeeping, remarks, that when 
he reckons these things up, he is always more and more astonished how 
laborers continue to live at all. The diseases which he sees among the 
poor almost all arise from want of proper food and clothing. At Stud- 
ley, in Wiltshire, it appears, from the evidence of Mr. Henry Phelps, 
agent to the Marquis of Lansdowne, that the women work in the fields 
like men. They are employed in reaping and binding com in harvest, 
hay-making, hoeing turnips, weeding, picking stones, filling dung-carts, 
&c. For this they get 8d. a day, or sometimes at harvest, lOd. 

Mr. Bowman, a farmer, and vice chairman of the Board of Guardians 
of the Caine Union, says that, in the great majority of cases, the laborer’s 
family has only the man’s wages, 8s. or 9s. a week, to live on. It is a 
mystery to Mr. Bowman how a man and wife, with five or six children, 
can live on this. We take it for granted, therefore, that the vice chair- 
man does not think it just to punish the laborer in his old age for not 
having bought an annuity out of the abundant income of his greener 
years. 

Mrs. Britton, the wife of a laborer, deposes that she has seven children, 
all boys, varying in age from fourteen years to nine months. One of the 
children is a cripple, and the Guardians allow two gallons of bread 
weekly for him ; but although her husband is a tea-totaller, the family 
has not even a sufficiency of bread to eat ; and they all sleep in one room. 
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The next witness, Mrs. Sumbler, the wife of a laborer, gives an ac- 
count of the unceasing toil in a dairy, having been herself employed in 
one for eight years before she married. “ When cheeses are made 
twice a day, the work is never done ; the work lasts all day, from three in 
the morning till nine at night.” 

Another witness, after giving the details of her spare housekeeping, 
adds, “ we never know what it is to get enough to eat ; at the end of 
the meal the children would always eat more. Of bread there is never 
enough ; the children are always asking for more at every meal ; 1 then 
say, ‘you don’t want your father to go to prison do you V ” 

It is almost needless to multiply these details of extreme penury. 
Mary Haynes, a widow of Caine, does men’s work in the 6eld$, and has 
not even a change of clothes. She receives 5s. a week in summer, and 
4s. 6d. during the other months. Besides stone-picking, weeding and 
hay-making, she reaps and hoes turnips, employments which some per- 
sons suppose to belong to men alone. 

“ As for work,” says another practical philosopher, speaking of the 
farm where he was apprenticed, “ why, people must work, and there 
was a plenty of that — the grievous point is, that the work should be 
so miserably paid. 

In a word, the good humor with which our laborers in husbandry 
bear toil rewarded by semi-starvation is worthy of all praise ; and forms 
a singular contrast to the distorted ingenuity with which many of their 
superiors find subjects of annoyance and discontent in the midst of pros- 
perity . — London Medical Gazette. 


THE BOSTON MEDICAL AND SURGICAL JOURNAL. 

SEPTEMBER 6, 184 3. 


Principles of Human Physiology .* — No one is presumed to be unac- 
quainted with the name and services of William B. Carpenter, M.D., of 
Bristol, Eng., a celebrated writer on human physiology. He is the same 
man who was accused by Dr. Paine, of New York, of doing that which 
ought not to have been done, &c. ; but there is no need of raking over 
the ashes for dead coals, in order to explain who Dr. Carpenter is. Copies 
of the English edition of a learned production by this gentleman, are 
common, but an American edition was a desideratum. 

Dr. Clymer, of Philadelphia, has remodelled that valuable book — Prin* 
ciples of Human Physiology — and made such additions as in his judg- 
ment were necessary to give a completeness and finish to the whole, ac- 
cording to the present standard of physiological knowledge. In the foreign, 


♦ Principles of Homan Physiology, with their chief Applications to Pathology, Hygiene, and Foren- 
sic Medicine, especially designed for students, by W. B. Carpenter, M.D., dr.c., first American edition, 
with notes and additions, by Meredith Clymer, M.D. Philadelphia: Lea & Blanchard. 8vo., p. 
518 . 1843 . 
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as in the present, edition, it is expressly declared that the undertaking is 
designed for students. It is hoped that coming generations of practi- 
tioners will excel their predecessors ; there can be no apology for them 
if they fall short of the present standard, since learning is made easy 
to them by the most eminent writers of the present age. But although 
the resources of the author’s comprehensive mind are apparently devoted 
to the advancement of new beginners in study, there is a splendid exhi- 
bition of the powers of analysis, an uncommon degree of success in 
making abstruse subjects clear, and in forcibly impressing upon others the 
laws of life which he so well understands, that will give eclat to Dr. Car- 
penter’s reputation when he will be insensible to praise. 

All who can afford to have a good system of physiology, should pos- 
sess this ; and those who are able to keep pace with the progress of sci- 
ence, should not be without it. There are 618 pages, large-sized octa- 
vo, on good paper, with a type as distinctly made as can be executed. 
No necessity seems to exist for extracting from its pages, or comment- 
ing especially on any particular parts or portions of the volume — because 
it is presumed that all who can, will avail themselves of it. Probably 
this improved edition does not cost more than one third the price asked 
for it in England, and yet it is superior in very many respects. If pub- 
lishers are not encouraged, we may expect to pay dearly for all that comes 
from Europe, when the medical press of the United States becomes dis- 
couraged. 


Theory and Practice of Midwifery . — A beautiful American edition of 
Dr. Churchill’s admirable work, heretofore noticed by us, is fresh from 
the prolific press of Messrs. Lea & Blanchard, Philadelphia, with copious 
notes and additions by Dr. Robert M. Huston, M.D., of Jefferson Medi- 
cal College. There are 116 illustrations by that best of anatomical en- 
gravers, Gilbert. 

It so happens that an extended notice of this excellent treatise cannot 
be given the present week; yet we should be unwilling to omit extend- 
ing a notice of its appearance, that those about joining the various 
medical schools the ensuing lecture season, may avail themselves of its 
assistance. Both the publisher and the American editor have conferred a 
special favor in re-producing this work in the United States. 


Jefferson Medical College — A pamphlet of twelve pages announces the 
course to be pursued the ensuing lecture season, if the world last, which 
the Signs of the Times is disposed to question. Nothing more can be 
said commendatory of this enterprising school, than has been repeatedly 
expressed in regard to it in times past and gone. It is a desirable insti- 
tution for any man to join, who is studying medicine. The faculty are 
distinguished: for their attainments in science, and their happy faculty for 
teaching. The buildings, the museum, opportunities for studying practi- 
cal anatomy, witnessing surgical operations, and seeing some of every- 
thing which should be seen by a student, give importance to the Jeffer- 
son Medical College. Dr. Pancoast, the professor of General, Descrip- 
tive and Surgical Anatomy, is beginning to be appreciated as one of the 
best anatomists in the city of Philadelphia. 
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Gettysburg Private Medical Institute. — A good name, like a sweet 
odor, radiates to a great distance. Dr. Gilbert, of Gettysburg, Penn., is 
one of those industrious, laborious medical inquirers, who raises the dig- 
nity of the calling in which he is engaged, while elevating himself. 
Quite alone, out of the reach of Philadelphia medical influences, without 
a charter or a single co-worker, he has built up an institute that already 
rivals in the number of its matriculations, scores of the corner-lot colleges 
of pointed notoriety. Twenty-nine names are on the printed catalogue. 
Dr. Gilbert receives students, instructs them, and furnishes them with 
books, lights, fuel, &c., eighteen months, till prepared for attending lec- 
tures, for SI 00. No additional charge is made if the pupil remains till 
graduation. Board is procurable from $1,50 to $2,00 per week. He has 
our best wishes. 


Medical Society of Natchez. — On the 2d of December last, this asso- 
ciation was organized, and a constitution adopted that is highly creditable 
to the profession of that city. It shows that honor and honesty of inten- 
tion are leading elements in the profession everywhere, and that order, 
heaven’s first law, is appreciated as much in Natchez as in some older 
human localities. Following the letter of the law, is a synopsis of medi- 
cal etiquette, the production of Samuel A. Cartwright, M.D., the obser- 
vance of which will keep peace, professionally, at home, and win respect 
for the members abroad, 

Rule 8th might be committed to memory out of the State in which it 
was written, and with manifest advantage to very many great self-an- 
nounced discoverers in the healing art. “Medical knowledge is not pri- 
vate, but public property. It consists of the accumulated experience of all 
ages and countries, enlightened, guided and directed by the whole 
circle of sciences. Hence it is contrary to the rules of medical etiquette, 
and highly empirical, for any physician to pretend that he treats diseases 
differently from other members of the faculty. If he does so he is an 
empiric. If he does not do so he is a deceiver and acts disingenuously, 
by claiming as his own, in his individual capacity, what belongs to the 
whole profession — and is alike open to all. If he has actually stumbled 
on a better method of treating disease than the world knew before, he is 
morally and professionally bound to make it known to his medical 
brethren.” 


Kemper College. — In times past mention has been made of this insti- 
tution — located in the growing city of St. Louis, Missouri. A prospectus 
is now circulating for 1843, both to explain the doings of the past, and an- 
nounce intentions for the future. This is what the Dean of the faculty 
says : — 

“ That St. Louis is destined to build up and sustain a great medical 
school, no one will deny; and that the Medical Department in Kemper 
College is to be successful, we most heartily believe, and even our ene- 
mies mu*t admit. Relying upon their own resources, the Faculty have 
thus far borne it upward and onward with signal triumph. No school 
has been, in its infancy, better patronized ; nor can any one boast of a 
greater number of graduates of equal respectability ; and although we 
speak of the youthfulness of the school, it is not so with its Faculty— 
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several of them are veterans in science, and none who are not thorough 
in their departments. But while we rely on the reputation of the older, 
we do not the less rely on the vigorous manhood of the younger members 
of our faculty. Besides, there is an ambition for success with us, that 
makes it no longer conjecture, but we look for triumph as we look for the 
sun in the morning of a clear day.” 

No lack of of confidence in all this; though there may be something 
wanting in the individual who wrote on the back of a circular directed to 
the faculty of a medical institution in Kentucky, not many weeks ago — 
“ Consult the fifth chapter of Daniel , the 25th and 26th verses .” If the 
scribbler is setting up for a prophet, he had better renounce physic, ns this 
specimen of courtesy shows him utterly unfit for either. 

The following is a list of graduates for the session of 1842-43: — Henry 
Lemcke, Opium; J. H. Hawk, Leucorrhcea ; William C. Harrington, 
The Pathology of the Cellular Tissue ; Andrew B. Barbee, Puerperal 
Fever; Wm. Bolton, Inflammation; Charles L. Lamb, Hernia; John 
C. Campbell, Malaria; Thomas C. Moore. The Pathology of Fever; 
Charles H. Bradford, Indigestion ; George W. Scollay, The Importance 
of Anatomical Knowledge to the Practitioner of Medicine ; W. P. Thorn- 
ton, The Physiology of Indigestion; Andrew W. Hunt, The Pathology 
and Treatment of Indigestion ; J. G. Adams Frydenger, Fever; James 
Whitten Boyle, Lobelia Inflata ; Victor W. Cwierdzenski, Fever; D. F. 
Stevens, Intestinal Worms; James N. Allen, Fever; James Beard Wil- 
liams, Irritability ; B. F. Taylor, Rheumatism. 


Medical Graduates , — To the Editor. — Sir: In the list of Medical 
Graduates of Harvard University, published in your last No., the name 
of Moses Williams Weld, A.M. (Harvard), was accidentally omitted. The 
subject of Dr. Weld’s dissertation was Varix. I will thank you to insert 
this correction from the record. The whole number of graduates was 
thirty-one. W. Channing, Dean. 


Vomiting a Cure for Phthisis. — It is stated that 176 patients under 
consumption, 47 in the incipient, and 129 in the advanced stage, admitted 
during a period of four years into the military hospital at Capua, 
were ultimately discharged perfectly cured, their treatment having con- 
sisted in the administration of a tablespoonful night and morning of the 
following mixture : — Tartarized antimony, three grains ; syrup of cloves, 
an ounce; decoction of marsh mallows, six ounces; mix. The dose 
was to be repeated until vomiting ensued. — Annali TJniv. di Medicine , in 
London Lancet. 


Medical Miscellany. — Dr. J. M. Smith, U. S. N., has been detached 
from the Hospital, Philadelphia, and ordered to the Lawrence. — A young 
man lately died at Baltimore, in consequence of skinning a cow that had 
died of poison. — Dr. McClenachan, recently tried at Norristown, Pa., for 
a violent assault on a clergyman, who had provokingly insulted him, was 
fined $30, and 30 days’ imprisonment, imposed by Judge Burnside. — A 
Miss Allen, of Boston, is lecturing at Springfield, Mass., on animal mag- 
netism. — The smallpox has broken out among the foreign emigrants 
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going up the Erie canal, near Buffalo. — Dr. Vacke wrote officially 
from tunpuuo^j to the New York Common Council, informing them that 
a fever of a bilious character was prevailing there, out of which a vast 
commotion has arisen in reference to a certain schooner Vauda. The 
non-intercourse between New York and Romdent, growing out of a pro- 
clamroation of the acting mayor, expired on Thursday last. — There 
is an increase of yellow fever cases at New Orleans every time we re- 
ceive advices. On the 18ih and 19th, of 17 admitted to the Charity Hospital, 
13 died. — About 1400 persons arrived at Saratoga week before last. — The 
public health is excellent at St. Thomas the present season, notwithstand- 
ing the scarcity. of water — no sickness made inroads upon the commu- 
nity. — A new proposition for regaining lost health, is to ascend in an air 
balloon once or twice a week, to be invigorated with an untainted atmos- 
phere some six miles high, and delighted with an extensive prospect be- 
low. — Dr. Grant, at the last accounts, was on the way from Masul to 
Asheta, on the Koordish mountains. — Dr. Whitman, the missionary phy- 
sician, still remains with the Oregon Indians, in regard to whom he has col- 
lected some curious observations. — A new and ingenious series of appa- 
ratus has been invented by Dr. Row, of White Plain, N. Y., for the 
management of fractures, deserving the attention of surgeons. It is not con- 
venient, the present week, to describe its structure, or point out its supposed 
advantages over other favorite contrivances for securing broken bones. — 
A report is abroad, says the Western Journal of Medicine and Surgery, 
that the yellow fever has appeared at Pittsburgh. — Dr. F. J. Lemoyne, 
of Washington Co., Pa., has been nominated for Congress by the Aboli- 
tionists. — Dr. Humphrey, of Guernsey, Ohio, has been mulcted in the 
sum of $3000 for giving a boy too much calomel. He is a regular prac- 
titioner. — Dr. Droux, the inventor and manufacturer of the manakin, has 
modelled the anatomy of a cockchaffer, which, though only twelve times 
larger than nature, consists of six hundred parts, easily separated and re- 
united. — The yellow fever has raged extensively on board the French 
frigate Gomer, a steamer, at New Orleans. Sixty cases had occurred on 
the 18th, six only proving fatal. — P. S. Townsend, M.D., has made a 
sensible critical report of the disease at Romdent, N. Y., to one of the 
Aldermen of New York, four columns long, in the New York Evening 
Express — giving it as his decided opinion that the malady is the yellow 
fever . Dr. Alexander F. Vache, M.D., resident physician of the city, 
gives it as his opinion, on the contrary, that it is a bilious remittent fever. 
The Bay State Democrat says that great anxiety is manifested that a 
depot be established in this city for Keerl’s vermifuge ! 


Died, — In Macedon,of pulmonary consumption, Dr. Allen A. Jordan, 26. — At 
Cooperstown, Dr. John Russell, 70. — At Mount Vernon, N. H., Dr. Zepheniah 
Kittredge, 86. 


Number of death* in Boston, for the wtek ending Sept. 2, 73 — Males, 41— Females, 32. 

Of centum ption, 6— disease of the heart, 2— dropsy on Ihe brain, 5— Inflammation of the bowels, 
3 — marasmus, 4 — inflammatory fever, 1— bowel complaint, 9— measles, 4 — fits, 3— cholem infantum, 
7— drowned, 1— brain fever, 1— dysentery, 1— croup, 1— pleurisy, i— hemorrhage, 3— teething, l— pa- 
ralytic, 1 — hooping cough, 2— infantile, 3— iufluenza, 1— diarrhoea, 1— inflammation of the lungs,! — 
scrofula, 1— lung fever, 3— debility, 2— typhus lever, 1— canker in the bowels, 1— suffocation, 1— un- 
known 2. 

Under 5 years, 47— between 5 and 20 years, 3— between 20 and 60 years, 21— over 60 years, 2. 
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Rare Pathological Circumstance Remedied by an Unique Surgical 
Operation . — A young lady, eighteen years of age, and of a sanguine tem- 
perament, was effected with a disease of the scalp that at first attracted no 
particular attention. It had first appeared (in an inflammatory shape) 
about her fifteenth year, but was at that period repressed by an especial 
attention to cleanliness. When about sixteen years of age, however, the 
patient began to find, that in combing her hair, the comb was impeded by 
a fleshy ridge extending from one side of the head to the other, and which 
increased daily, till she was obliged to have a part of her hair cut off, be- 
ing unable to comb it. She now consulted a surgeon, who states that 
all the scalp above a semi-circular line on either side, stretching from the 
occipital protuberance round to the parieto-frontal suture, was extensively 
hypertrofied. As felt above the ears, the scalp was thickened and soft, 
and pitted readily under the pressure of the finger; and the thickening 
and softening augmented towards the crown, where the skin seemed to be 
detached from the cranium, and had a convoluted aspect, its sulci being 
filled with a sebaceous secretion of a nauseous quality. 

M. Robert, the surgeon who reports the case, proposed the operation of 
partial scalping, to which he proceeded on the first of October in last year. 
The head having been for the most part shaved, he began the incision 
about one inch and a halfabove the left mastoid process, directed his bistoury 
upwards and forwards across the parietal eminence to the sagittal suture, 
and then returned to the corresponding point on. the opposite side of the 
head. The bistoury, without being removed, was now directed round the 
back of the head across the occipital bone, below its superior angle to the 
first point of departure, and all the tegumental structure comprised be- 
tween these incisions was removed. The haemorrhage was at first extreme- 
ly abundant, but soon ceased on the application of cold lotions and the 
formation of coagulum. The sides of the wound were approximated by a 
few sutures : charpie was the sole dressing employed. Twenty-four hours 
afterwards a violent febrile access took place, with headache, vomiting of 
bilious matters, fainting, &c., but vigorous bleeding was resorted to, and 
these symptoms gradually diminished ; at the end of about a week the 
wound had entirely cicatrized. The mass removed was about eight inches 
in length, by three in breadth ; in its thickest part it was seven inches 
thick. Hairs were but thinly scattered over it, but in no wise differed 
from the hairs on other parts of the scalp. At present we learn that the 
scalp of the patient is thicker than normally ; but it everywhere adheres 
to the bone, and is nowhere particularly salient . — Journal de Chimrgerie . 


Sulphate of Iron for Erysipelas . — M. Velpeau employs, as a local ap- 
plication in erysipelas, a solution of an ounce of sulphate of iron in a pint 
of water ; or an ointment of two drachms of the sulphate to an ounce of 
lard. The salt must be reduced to a most impalpable powder before being 
mixed with the lard ; it is then to be rubbed freely over, and a little be- 
yond, the whole inflamed surface. When the solution is employed, the 
skin is to be kept constantly moist. In twenty-four cases, M. Velpeau 
says, no one spot of inflammation resisted these means for more than two 
days . — London Lancet . 
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ON EPIDEMIC INFLUENZAS, WITH PARTICULAR REFERENCE TO 
THE EPIDEMIC OF 1843. 

By Oal«b Gr**a, Froo«ctor to the Chair of Surgery, Genera Medical College. 

[Communicated for the Boeton Medical and 8urgical Journal.} 

Synonyms* : — Rheuma epidemicum of Sauvages ; Catarrhus cpidemicus of Swediam ; Ca* 
tarrhus a contagio of Cullen ; Amptdmerina anginosa of Huxum : Febris re- 
mittent eatarrhaUs of Macbride ; by the French writers it is called FoUUt , 
coqucluche, petite parte , coquette , baraquette.rhume epidemique . la grippe , 
fievre caiarrnale ; by the Italians, Catarrho Russo ; by the Spanish, Injhwnda 
Rusa ; by the Germans, hunerxipf dtr huner , worm blctzkarr , epidemischer 
8hcnvpfen t Russische krankheit. 

This epidemic affection received its name from the influence which the 
stars were supposed to exert in its production. It is usually accompanied 
by catarrhal symptoms more or less severe, and with a depression of 
strength disproportionate to the febrile excitement or the concomitant local 
affections. A mere epitome of what relates to this disease is all that we 
can give that would be of utility or interest to the profession. 

History, progress and extent. — The occurrence of this disease can 
probably be traced back to the days of Hippocrates, as slight notices of 
a catarrhal affection resembling the one under consideration were given 
by him and some other of the ancient authors. Since then, the epidemics 
which occurred in 1311, 1323, 1327, 1387, 1400, 1403, 1410, 1414, 
1427, 1438, 1482 and 1505, are supposed to have been instances of the 
same affection. 

The epidemic of 1323 prevailed throughout the whole of Italy. That 
of 1387 prevailed at Montpelier and Romagne, and is said to have at* 
tacked nine tenths of the population. Although what we can gather 
from the short notices of the above-mentioned visitations by the old au- 
thors, renders it extremely probable that they were examples of the affec- 
tion under consideration ; yet it was never accurately described by medi- 
cal writers until 1510. According to Schenek it was then regarded as a 
new disease. The epidemic of that year, proceeding from Malta to Sicily, 
Spain, Italy, France and Britain, raged all over Europe, and scarcely an 
individual escaped. The epidemic which prevailed in the autumn of 
1557 took a westerly course from Asia by Constantinople to Europe, and 
afterwards visited America. It prevailed in Europe extensively in 1580, 
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and the course of the affection was from east and south to west and 
north. The epidemic raged at Sicily in June, at Rome in July, proceed- 
ed by Venice and Constantinople to Hungary and Germany, and thence 
to Denmark, Norway, Sweden and Russia, where it prevailed in Decem- 
ber. In April, 1563, it prevailed in England chiefly. In 1590 and 
1591, an epidemic similar to that of 1580, prevailed in Europe. It pre- 
vailed in 1663, and 60,000 persons are said to have been attacked in 
the Venetian States in one week. A similar disease prevailed in Holland 
in 1669. In 1675, Germany was visited in September, and England in 
October, by a similar affection, in 1729 and 1730 the influenza pre- 
vailed throughout all Europe, visiting every part of it in the course of 
five months, and attacked 50,000 persons at Milan, 60,000 at Rome, 
and the same number at Vienna. It was very fatal in Paris aod Lon- 
don — destroying in the latter city 1000 a week. Switzerland suffered 
little, Italy and Spain very considerably. This catarrhal affection 
prevailed from 1732 to 1737. In 1732 it overran Europe and visited 
America. From New England it spread southward to Mexico, Jamaica 
and Peru. Catarrhal fever was prevalent in several countries in 1741 
and 2. In 1743 it prevailed generally in Europe, under the name of 
u La Grippe,” a term which, Thompson suggests, was probably derived 
from the Polish word chrypka — hoarseness; but according to Dr. Forry 
it was derived from gripper , “ to gripe,” “ to catch hold of,” being the 
vulgar French appellation. In the spring of 1762 the epidemic became 
generally prevalent — having, however, appeared the previous year in 
America. In swept away one third of the inhabitants of Toulon, ex- 
tended northward to Breslau, Vienna and Hamburg, and in a month passed 
from London to Edinburgh. It prevailed among the sailors of the Medi- 
terranean in July. The influenza prevailed in Britain and on the Continent 
in the fall of 1775. The epidemic which was prevalent in England in the 
spring of 1782 appears to have arrived from the East. In September, 1780, 
the crew of the Atlas, an East Indiaman, suffered from the influenza on 
their course from Malacca to Canton. No instance of the disease had 
occurred at the former place, but on arriving at Canton they found that it 
raged there, associated with bilious complaints. In October, 1781, it 
prevailed in Bengal, on the Coromandel coast, with complications similar 
to those which attended it at Canton. In November, 1781, it attacked 
the army besieging Nagapatam ; it prevailed at Astrachan, Tobolki and 
Moscow, in December ; at St. Petersburg!) in January, 1782 ; at Stras- 
bourg in February, spreading through Denmark and Holland in March; 
h arrived in England at the end of April. This epidemic attacked three 
fourths of the population. It was observed to visit cities before villages, 
and villages sooner than detached houses. It took five weeks to pass 
from Edinburgh to Musselburgh, which lies five miles to the south-east. 
At St. Petersburg!! 40,000 persons are said to have been attacked in one 
day. In 1803 the influenza prevailed very extensively, and advanced in 
a northerly direction. In France it was followed by ophthalmia, and in 
America by dysentery. In England (he disease prevailed among horses, 
cows, sheep, swine, dogs and oats. In September, 1830, the disease 
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appeared at Manilla, and reached Britain in the spring of 1831. Thii 
epidemic was widely diffused, prevailing both on the eastern Continent 
and in America. In many parts it preceded the epidemic cholera. In 
1833 the cholera was followed on the eastern Continent by influenza. 
In 1836 and 7 this affection prevailed in various parts of the world — at 
Sidney and the Cape of Good Hope, and on the shores of the Baltic. 
Half the population were attacked in London, Hamburg and Co- 
penhagen. 

We have now traced the visitations of this epidemic down to the pre- 
sent year, and we might go on to state their peculiarities, but will not 
burden this paper witli a detail of them. Dr. Theophilus Thompson, 
of London, thinks we may deduce from the history of the influenza, that 
it has occurred on an average once in ten years. 

We come now to speak particularly of the present epidemic . Its in- 
cursion was sudden, its extension rapid, and its range wide. An Albany 
paper states that it commenced in the northern part of this State, but 
we think, that from the rapidity of its extension, it would be difficult to 
designate the very place of its outbreak. The first notice which we find 
of it is in the Albany Atlas of June 8th. It says: — “ There seems to be 
something like an influenza prevalent — among the subjects of which are 
a large portion of the printers connected with the different offices in this 
city.” We are not able to designate the time precisely at which it com- 
menced in New York city, but it is said to have commenced on the 12ih 
of June, the day on which the President arrived there on his way to the 
Bunker Hill celebration, and was hence facetiously termed the “ Tyler 
grippe ” or u grip.” We presume, however, that it might have com- 
menced two or three days earlier, without exciting the suspicion of its 
being epidemic. About the 14th or 1 5th it was stated that 60 of the 
crew of the North Carolina were confined in the hospital from the ef- 
fects of this disease. On the morning of the 17th of June, the packet 
ship Liberty arrived from Liverpool with 275 passengers, most of whom, 
with the captain, were down with the influenza, which attacked them at 
sea about a week previous to their arrival. This is equal to the case of 
the East Indiaman spoken of above. One of the New York papers 
of June 14th says : — “ The prevailing epidemic attacks all ages and con- 
stitutions. The symptoms are great prostration of strength, sore throat 
and bad cough. It is very obstinate, and requires prompt and rigid treat- 
ment to drive it away.” We have not been able to leam the time of its 
appearance at Boston, but it is said to have been extensively prevalent 
among those who were on their return from the Bunker Hill celebration 
of the 17th. Of some hundreds of emigrants who arrived at New York 
the last of June, not one escaped while lying in quarantine. We think 
that Philadelphia was invaded by the epidemic later than New York. 
From the 20th to the 25th thousands were said to have been down with 
h in that city. 

The influenza commenced in this city on the 9th of June. On the 
9th and 10th several cases occurred, and from the similarity and charac- 
ter of the symptoms there was a remote suspicion in the minds of some 
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that it was epidemic. A gentleman connected with one of the daily pa- 
pers informs us that he was attacked on the 11th, and that the febrile 
and cerebral symptoms were of a very severe character, especially at 
the onset of the attack, and that fainting occurred repeatedly on attempt- 
ing to maintain the erect posture. These symptoms were accompanied 
or immediately followed by inflammation of the larynx and bronchi, and 
soreness extending down the anterior walls of the chest. A very large 
proportion of the inhabitants of this city have suffered from the epidemic, 
but in a great majority of cases it has required only the mildest remedies, 
or none at all. It prevailed extensively in Buffalo, commencing soon 
after its appearance in this city. In Pittsburgh, Pa., whole printing 
establishments and iron manufactories suspended operations for its enter- 
tainment. Few houses escaped the calls of this unwelcome visiter. It 
made its appearance at Milwaukie about the 9th of June — quite as early 
as in this city. From late accounts we learn that it has reached St. 
Louis, touching Cincinnati and Louisville on its way, and not only touch- 
ing them but taking them by the very throat. It has sent a detach- 
ment south to Baltimore, Washington and Charleston, and most fearlessly 
has it meddled with the noses and throats of the “ chivalrous.” One 
of the New Orleans papers of the 1 6th of July says, that two thirds 
of the inhabitants of that city were suffering from the influenza. 

At Quebec the journals speak of its prevalence to an “alarming ex- 
tent.” It has also visited New Brunswick. Late accounts give infor- 
mation of its existence in London and Glasgow. 

Causes of the Influenza. — As to the origin of these epidemics there 
are various theories, many of which are plausible, and others vague 
and untenable. Some attribute the influenza wholly to the atmospheric 
vicissitudes of temperature and humidity , and the prevalence of particu- 
lar winds. This theory has many supporters, and it is not strange that 
it should have, since such vicissitudes have been so very frequently ob- 
served to prevail previous to or during the existence of the epidemics. 
Thick offensive fogs have been spoken of as a cause ; easterly winds 
have been invoked, and sudden changes of temperature have come in for 
a share of the productive causes. But that these meteorological condi- 
tions fail to explain the causes of the influenza, is evident from the fact 
that it has occurred during every possible variety of atmospheric phe- 
nomena — in all seasons, in every climate, and in the midst of the ocean, 
as well as in the interior of continents. Just previous to the incursion 
of the present epidemic, the weather changed from a mild May air to a 
very low temperature. On the morning of the 1st of June there was 
a slight fall of snow in this city, and the ladies were observed in the 
streets in the afternoon with their hands ensconced in muffi, as though 
it had been a December day. The thermometer at sunrise was down to 
36 deg. This was followed by cold, damp weather, accompanied by 
dense fogs, for several days. On the 9th, the day on which the influ- 
enza was first observed here, the thermometer rose to 84 deg. — the 
mean for the day being about 73 deg. At the acme of the influenza in 
ibis city, the temperature of the atmosphere for several days ranged 
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from 86 to 96 deg. We must regard these vicissitudes as mere coinci- 
dents and not causes of the epidemic. The electric theory has been 
invoked, but the experiments of Volta himself “failed to detect any 
electrical changes in the atmosphere of the affected places.” It has 
also been called contagious ; but we must regard this as the least tenable 
theory yet advanced. The suddenness with which it appears over vast 
extents of country — attacking in some instances “ whole kingdoms at 
once ” — clearly indicates its non-contagious character. 

The last theory in relation to the causes to which we would refer, is 
the one which attributes the disease to the diffusion of a certain malaria , 
or materies morbi , through the air. The existence of this malaria has 
never been demonstrated by the nicest experiments of the chemist ; yet 
reasoning from analogy, we may conclude that such materies morbi do 
exist, for, although we have abundant reason for believing in the exist- 
ence of a miasm which is the prolific source of intermittent fever, yet 
this miasm has never been detected by the most careful operations in 
analytical chemistry. Without entering into the discussion of the various 
speculations under this head, we would say that we are fully inclined 
to the opinion that the epidemic is caused by some peculiar virus or 
noxious matter diffused through the atmosphere. As we before ob- 
s^ved, this has never been detected by the nicest chemical manipula- 
tions ; but this does not detract from the probability of its existence, for 
the reasons assigned above. One of the strongest considerations we 
have for referring the origin to malaria, is the striking identity of these 
epidemics at the different periods of their visitation, and in different 
countries. No one can fail to notice the great similarity of the symptoms 
of the influenza of 1836 and 7, and that of the present epidemic. In- 
deed the identity of the two is settled beyond a doubt. So also with 
the epidemics of 1675, 1762, 1733, 1743, and 1833. It is clear that 
this identity cannot be explained by a reference to atmospheric vicissitudes, 
however great they may have been ; but that these changes in the 
weather may have had a modifying influence upon the disease, we are 
not disposed to deny. Dr. Forry, in his excellent article on epidemic 
influenza, after defending the position which he takes — that the influenza 
depends upon some peculiar virus, a materies morbi — says: “ Upon the 
whole, it is most probable that the atmosphere is the medium in diffus- 
ing the virus, and that modifications result not only from changes in this 
medium, but from the endemic influences of particular localities.” 

Symptoms . — Of the peculiarities of the various epidemics we need 
not speak. The symptonrts of the present epidemic bear the same gene- 
ral characteristics of those which have preceded it. It is generally in- 
troduced by a slight chill, sometimes followed by rigors. There is great 
lassitude and depression of strength, pain in the head, back and lower 
extremities. The pain in, the l>ead is at first very severe, attended 
by a determination of the circulation to the hrain, coryza and an acrid 
discharge from the nose. This is generally followed by inflammation 
of the fauces and larynx, attended with a severe cough and soreness, 
extending down the anterior walls of the chest, with a sense of constric- 
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tion of the chest. In some cases the cerebral symptoms have been of a 
very severe character, amounting in some instances to actual inflamma- 
tion. Inordinate depression of strength and vertigo, have been very 
prominent symptoms in this epidemic. In many instances the disease 
lias assumed the form of pleuritis, and sometimes that of pneumonia. 
The complications of this affection have varied with the predispositions of 
the individual attacked, as well as with the endemic influences of the lo- 
cality. In some, tonsillitis is the complication, while others are affected 
with bronchial mucous inflammation, attended with difficult and oppress- 
ed breathing. In very many instances, especially in children, the lining 
membrane of the stomach and bowels was affected, as manifested by 
diarrhoea and mucous discharges. In many cases the inflammation of 
the Schneiderian membrane commenced and progressed as the inflamma- 
tion and soreness of the throat subsided. The duration of the attack is 
usually from one to seven or ten days, but in some instances continuing 
much longer. In our own case, it terminated on the evening of the first 
day by profuse perspiration, without any medical treatment. 

Prognosis . — The mortality of the influenza has varied with each oc- 
currence of tlie epidemic. It is said that during the influenza of 1580, 
9000 died of the disease at Rome, which, according to Wierus, was in 
consequence of bleeding. The epidemic of 1729 and 30 was very fatal 
at Paris and London — destroying in the latter city a thousand a week. 
But notwithstanding these records of mortality, it is true that uncompli- 
cated influenza rarely destroys life. According to Ozanam, who made a 
calculation of the mortality of all the recorded instances of epidemic ca- 
tarrh, the deaths, as far as could be ascertained, were about two per cent, 
of the number attacked. Dr. Forry thinks that the mortality in the city 
of New York is much greater than two percent., and that a thousand 
shall, in the course of six or twelve months, be numbered among the 
victims of the present epidemic ; and he fully establishes this view by a 
digest of the weekly reports of interments in the city and county of New 
York. He says that “ in those who have died of the malady, anatomi- 
cal examinations generally reveal some associated disease — for example, 
the chief victims have always been found among the aged and asthmatic, 
those susceptible to disease of the lungs and of full oppressed habits.” 

From a careful digest which we have made of the “ Reports of Inter- 
ments ” in this city, during the months of June and July, for the last 
six years, we arrive at the conclusion that the bills of mortality have 
been greatly increased during those two months of this year, by the in- 
fluenza, complicated though it may be. The average number of inter- 
ments in the month of June for six years past (including 1843) is 32 : 
while the number interred this year was 46. The average number of 
interments in the month of July for the same period, is 38 ; while the 
number interred this year was 58, which was greater by sixteen than the 
highest number for any month of July for the last five years. The num- 
ber of deaths reported from influenza in June was only two, and the same 
number in July ; but please notice the great increase of deaths from 
u summer complaints ” and inflammation of the bowels in July. For 
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the last five years the average number of deaths in the month of Jul y 
from summer complaints (so termed in the Reports), was two, and the 
number from inflammation of the bowels, three. The number of deaths 
from “summer complaints” in July, 1843, was 12; and the number 
from inflammation of the bowels, 5. The number of deaths in June, 
from inflammation of the bowels, was 7 — which was a larger number 
than ordinaiy for that month. On the decline of the influenza in this 
city, large numbers of children were affected with diarrhoea of a very 
prostrating character, and at one lime it threatened a great destruction of 
that class of patients. The diarrhoea in many, if not most cases, super- 
vened on the ordinary symptoms of the influenza. 

The pathological appearances exhibited in those who have died of 
influenza are chiefly as follows : — the mucous membrane of the larynx and 
bronchi is of a deep-red color, flakes of lymph are sometimes observed 
on the cordae vocales and in the ventricles, the trachea is found injected 
and covered with a glossy -looking mucus, the lungs are surcharged with 
a sero-mucous looking fluid, the lower portions being engorged and some- 
times consolidated. 

Treatment . — Although there has been an apparent discrepancy in the 
views of the profession, at different periods, in regard to the treatment of 
influenza, yet it is clearly owing to the variation of the symptoms which 
constitute the peculiarities of the different epidemics. In the ordinary 
manifestations of the disease, little else is necessary than to regulate the 
diet. Indeed, hundreds of thousands are cured by the recuperative ef- 
forts of nature alone, and in very many instances homoeopathy and ani- 
mal magnetism have had the credit of it. Shades of Hippocrates ! What ! 
the influenza cured by infinitesimal doses of the shade of a shadow ! And 
three sweeps of a magician’s wand, and as many repetitions of the in- 
cantations of the juggler, put to flight all the pata, and dyspnoea, and 
cough, and coryza, and aching bones and bursting heads, which this 
“raging epidemic” would compel us to bear! Yes, so say the wor- 
shippers of Hahnemann and Mesmer. 

When it becomes necessary to employ remedies, it is generally suffi- 
cient to administer some active saline cathartic. Thompson strongly re- 
commends at the onset of the disease a dose of calomel, combined with 
coinp. ext. of colocynth, followed by a saline purgative. If it is found 
necessary to repeat the cathartics, those of the mildest kind should be se- 
lected, for the frequent exhibition of purgatives tends to increase the ina- 
bility of the intestines and dangerously depress the vital energies. With 
regard to the propriety of bloodletting, there is a variety of opinions. 
Ozanam says, that of 52 epidemic catarrhs which have prevailed in 
Europe, bleeding was found useful in 39, hurtful in 10, and useless in 3. 
In determining the question of bloodletting, we are to be guided by the 
state of the pulse ; but still, we must be aware of the fact that inflamma- 
tions in this disease are to be treated less actively than in sporadic cases. 
We have seen cases, however, complicated with pneumonia and pleu- 
ritis, in which prompt bloodletting was productive of signal relief. Both 
Dr.' Thompson and Dr. Forry speak disparagingly of the use of opium, 
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at least in the onset of the disease — affirming that it increases the febrile 
irritation, aggravates the pain in the head and checks expectoration ; 
but we must be allowed to express our opinion that when opium has such 
effects, it has not been administered in proper doses. They describe the 
effects of a small dose in inflammatory affections, but not the effects of a 
large dose. It must be given in sedative doses , be they more or less. 
Of the management of the various complications of influenza, I need 
not speak ; suffice it to say, however, that they are to be treated on gene- 
ral principles. 

Sequela . — Thompson remarks that there is reason to believe that a 
modified condition of the atmosphere may remain for years after the pre- 
valence of the epidemic, and occasion a liability to affections of a simi- 
lar character, to which the term injluenzoid might be applied. But we 
think it much more reasonable to suppose that this liability to bronchial 
affections is a sequela of the original attack, rather than that there exists 
an “ influenzoid ” atmosphere. The structures upon which the epi- 
demic spent its force, are for years in some subjects susceptible of de- 
rangement, and hence we have as sequelae, chronic bronchitis, asthma, 
rheumatism, neuralgia and intestinal irritation. There is abundant evi- 
dence that phthisis is often called into activity in those of a tubercular 
diathesis ; and hence we may infer that for several years to come, the 
mortality from that disease will be greater than for a few years past. 
Endocarditis and pericarditis have also been observed as sequelae. Ob- 
stinate dyspepsia, and other functional disorders of the digestive system, 
are among the consequences of the epidemic. 

Rochester , N. F., Aug., 1843. 


SYMPATHY— METASTASIS. 

To the Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 

Sir, — The literal meaning of sympathy, is the suffering or affection of 
two separate parts of the body at the same time. The term sympathy 
is derived from a Greek word signifying to suffer together. The an- 
cients, who were given more to observation than to theory, probably in- 
tended no more by the term than its literal meaning imports. But, alas ! 
how many conjectural principles in science and medicine, have been the 
mere spawns of old Latin and Greek words. We have deified these 
old languages, and peopled them with a race of mental images to which 
Hippocrates and Galen were total strangers. 

The principle termed sympathy is not true ; it is not founded on facts. 
It is founded upon loose and careless observations. Mysterious affinities 
have been supposed to subsist between different parts of the body ; be- 
tween the uterus and breasts in females ; and between the throat and 
testicles in males ; between the stomach and brain, the brain and the 
liver, the kidneys and the stomach, be. These affinities, which amount 
in fact to independent beings, little deities, are supposed by many medical 
writers to be almost innumerable. 
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The known anatomical and physical media through which the entire 
system or any two or more of its parts may be affected, at the same 
time, are the following: — 1. The sanguiferous system, which extends 
through the whole and every part of the human body. 2. The nervous 
system. 3. The digestive system, including the lacteal and lymphatic 
system. 4. The respiratory system, which gives vitality to the blood. 
5. The power, wherever situated, which causes, increases, and depresses 
the animal heat. Through all or any one of these media, those phenome- 
na attributed to the operation of sympathy may be produced ; but chiefly, 
I imagine, through the media of the arterial system and the power which 
originates the heat of the body. 

The most striking illustration of the principle of sympathy, is in the 
fancied relation subsisting between the testicles and the muscles of the 
voice at the age of puberty. But this coincident is easily explained 
without resorting to occult principles. The voice of boys at the age of 
puberty is observed to become hoarse, loud and untuneful. At this age 
there is a remarkable development of* the whole system ; every muscle, 
tissue and organ in the body, increases rapidly in size and in strength. 
The muscles of the voice become developed in common with every other 
part of the system, and of course in the office of speech, which they per- 
form, a greater degree of strength and expansion of sound takes place. 
The development both of the testicles and the organs of speech, is the 
effect of a common cause, viz., the growth of these parts in common 
w-ith every other part of the system. The development of the testicles 
and of the voice do not always coincide in point of time ; sometimes the 
chaoge in the voice will precede, by many months, the perfection of the 
male organs of generation, and the reverse. The development of the 
liver, or the lungs, at the age of puberty, is just as likely to occasion a 
change of the voice as the development of the organs of generation. 
Why not say that the change of the voice causes the development of the 
testicles ? 

Another link in the mysterious chain of sympathy, is supposed to sub- 
sist between the uterus and the breasts. They both grow at the same 
time ! Sure enough ; and what part of the young female does not grow, 
and most rapidly too, at the age of puberty ? These parts experience a 
development in common with the muscles and the organs of the whole 
system, and one of these parts is no more the cause of the perfectibility 
of the other, than the growth of a muscle in the leg is the cause of the 
growth of a muscle in the arm. 

Sympathy is again called into play to explain the connection supposed 
to subsist between the breasts and the uterus in the process of concep- 
tion, gestation, and birth of the child. But what part of the system, 1 
ask again, is not affected by the conception and birth of a child ? Every 
part, during a healthy gestation, is enlarged ; the heat of the body is 
raised, and the blood circulates with more force. The new impetus given 
to the blood and the increase of heat are the very causes one would be 
most likely to assign for a consummation of the office of the breasts. A 
greater heat and a fuller supply of blood, would form a fitter nidus 
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for the perfection of any of the organs. The simple increase of heat 
would alone account for the full development of the breasts and the se- 
cretion of the milk. The secretion of the milk will continue for two and 
and three years after the birth of ihe child and the return of the uterus 
to its natural state. Do the breasts still continue to sympathize with the 
uterus? In the meantime, another child will be conceived; what be- 
comes of sympathy in this case? The stimulation of the arteries of the 
uterus causes a stimulation of the whole arterial system, and consequently 
of all the other organs and parts of the body. The stomach is affected 
with sickness, the head with dizziness, and the whole system with a 
greater degree of heat ; each part manifests its affection in its own pecu- 
liar way. 

This principle of sympathy does not work both ways. I have seen 
the most severe local affections of the breasts without the slightest parti- 
cle of friendly participation on the part of the utems. In cancerous af- 
fections of the breasts, the uterus does not appear to be affected any more 
than the other parts of the body. And in inflammations of the breasts, 
the uterus is no more affected than any other of the organs. On the 
other hand, the uterus is often affected with leucorrhoea, menorrhagia, 
cancer and hydatids, without the slightest corresponding affection of the 
breasts. The breasts appear to stand solitary and alone, excepting 
on a few special occasions ; and the principle of sympathy evidently 
dodges its duty at its own pleasure. 

The venereal disease and the mumps are supposed to furnish an illus- 
tration of the principle of sympathy. In the mumps the parotid glands 
are inflamed, swelled and painful, and the whole system is affected as 
with a common cold. The testicles sometimes, not always, become 
swelled and sore to the touch. In this case, two distant parts become 
apparently more affected than the other parts of the system. In the 
measles, the skin and the lungs are the two parts most affected ; and in a 
common cold, the glands in the groins called kernels, and the Schneiderian 
membrane, will often be inflamed together. Are these parts affected 
from sympathy ? At the age of puberty, the testicles and the larynx, or 
the organ of the voice, are the two grand points of sympathy ; but in 
the mumps, the sympathy is between the testicles and the parotid glands. 
In tlie venereal disease the points of sympathy are still more changed. 
Instead of being between the testicles and the organs of the voice, or 
the parotid glands, it is between the glans penis and pharynx, or posterior 
nares and uvula. The true history of the thing, appears to be this. In 
the venereal disease, the infection commonly begins on the glans penis, 
and in time, often very distant, when all disease has disappeared from the 
part originally affected, the pharynx, not the organ of the voice, will be- 
come ulcerated, and the ulceration will extend to the uvula and to the 
nose. After the infection has penetrated the whole system, for it often 
shows itself in the skin before it appears in the throat, these parts not 
being protected by a thick integument, and consequently more exposed to 
exciting causes of various kinds, manifest the infection more readily than 
the other parts of the system. That the infection is a general one, every 
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physician knows ; and that it should operate more severely in one part 
than in another, is nothing strange. No disease operates equally over 
the whole system ; and consequently must manifest itself earlier and 
more visibly in some parts than in others. 

The mumps in females, manifest themselves in the parotid glands and 
in the breasts, and not in the organs of generation as in males. But in 
no other instance are the breasts ever known to affect the parotid glands, 
or the parotid glands to affect the breasts. In the venereal disease, there 
is the same manifestation of sympathy between the pharynx and organs 
of generation in females as in males, but nothing of the kind takes place 
in the mumps. The truth is, that, in cynanche parotidea, as in the 
measles, and common colds, different parts are affected by the same 
cause. 

By many medical writers thfe stomach is supposed to sympathize with 
every other part of the body, and every other part of the body with the 
stomach. The stomach has a connection with every part of the system 
by means of the arterial system. Or, in other words, the stomach is situ- 
ated at the extremity of one of the branches of the arterial system, and 
whatever affects this branch of the system, affects the entire arterial sys- 
tem in the same way. If this branch is stimulated, the whole arterial 
system is stimulated ; if this is weakened, the whole is weakened ; if this 
is contracted, the whole is contracted ; or if this is expanded, the whole 
is expaoded. The stomach is also connected with the system in general 
through the medium of the nerves and by its digestive function. But 
there is no evidence that the stomach holds any special communion with 
other parts in consequence of its connection to them by the nervous sys- 
tem. Indeed, I believe the stomach to influence the other organs much 
less through the medium of the nerves than through that of the arterial 
system, or of its digestive function. 

Metastasis must be the subject of another essay. D. B. Slack. 

Providence , Aug. 28th, 1843. 


NECROSIS OF THE SKULL. 

To the Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 

Dear Sir, — I take the liberty to communicate the following case of ne- 
crosis of the skull, which I bare recently had under treatment. Perhaps 
you may think it worthy a place in your Journal. 

On the 13th of February last I was called to examine a female patient, 
aged about 45, laboring under extensive disease (necrosis) of the skull, 
of long standing. Her short history of the case was as follows : — About 
twenty-five years since she received an injury upon the left side of the 
head, from the (ailing of a stone from a building, which produced, as 
was then supposed, a slight fracture of the outer table, with severe con- 
cussion, rendering her insensible most of the time, for ten days. She re- 
covered, however, under ordinary treatment without an operation, so far 
as to be able to go about her usual business. From that to the time of 
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my first visit, has had at intervals, partial derangement of the mental (acui- 
ties, confusion and want of consciousness of time and place ; continuing 
sometimes for a few days, but remembering with accuracy all that hap- 
pened up to these periods, and afterwards. Partial paralysis of the su- 
perior extremities of the side affected, and general wasting of the muscles 
and integuments. Small ulcers occasionally opening at different points 
in the scalp, discharging more or less sanious matter, which always re- 
lieved the confusion of ideas at the time. These openings would again 
close and remain so, sometimes from one to three years. About five 
years ago, as she says, “ she was exposed to severe cold and froze the 
top of her head.” Immediately after which, two large openings appeared, 
the size of a quarter of a dollar, one directly over, and within an ioch of 
the left superciliary arch ; the other an inch above the middle portion of 
the lambdoidal suture. From these ulcers a profuse discharge has con- 
stantly kept up for the last three years. On examination I found a 
small spicula of dead bone pointing at each of these ulcers. Seizing the 
two points with strong forceps, the whole left side of the skull seemed to 
be slightly moveable. 

The constitution of the patient had become so enfeebled by the long- 
continued exhausting discharges, and her situation and circumstances not 
very conducive to recovery, I deemed any operation, at this late period, 
hardly warrantable. However, as the patient and her friends were not only 
willing, but very anxious that something should be done, 1 resolved to 
undertake the removal of the dead bone, as the only remaining chance for 
her safety — as the system was fast sinking — and even this afforded but 
little encouragement, for it was impossible to forete! the nature and extent 
of the operation required, by an external examination. The inference 
was, that the powers of life must soon yield, and that any operation, how- 
ever hazardous, would not materially hasten that period. This was the 
sensible reasoning of the patient. 

The patient having already prepared herself, was placed on a seat, 
with the head inclined towards the only window in the house , and well 
supported by an assistant ; I proceeded to divide the scalp, carrying the 
scalpel from one opening to the other, a distance of about seven inches, 
half an inch to the left of the median line, or sagittal suture. This at 
once exposed the whole extent of the bone, it being denuded mostly of its 
pericranium. After securing two or three branches of the occipital and 
temporal arteries, as they were much enlarged, the scalp was thown off each 
way from the incision. On the leftside the dissection was carried to within 
an inch of the squamous suture, before the outline of the disease could be 
determined in that direction. The left parietal bone was loose, and easily 
separated from its fellow, at the sagittal suture, so that the elevator could 
be introduced without the use of the trephine. Here a difficulty occurred 
in raising the dead bone, as it embraced all of the parietal, anterior to 
the parietal foramen, and more than half the left os frontis, so interlocked 
with- spicula of new bone, that to throw out so large a piece, with its 
ragged edges, the elevator under one side only, would probably endanger 
the brain. 1 next proceeded to divide the dead portion with the cock’s* 
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comb saw, near the line of the coronal suture, then by means of two or 
three elevators, raised and removed the frontal portion first, a partial line 
of demarcation having taken place. Here the saw also became neces- 
sary, as many points of new bone were found shooting and interlocking 
into the dead portion, requiring to be separated before it would yield to 
prudent force ; then raising the sagittal edge of the parietal over its fellow, 
1 drew it forcibly from its connection with the os temporum, at the squa- 
mous suture. This at once exposed the entire superior surface of the 
cerebrum of the left side, covered at some points with pus and 9anious 
matter, presenting the appearance at first view of one general diseased 
mass. The dura mater was wanting, as was also the pericranium— the 
disease having extended from the external to the internal surface, and 
throughout its whole extent. 

Here many points of deep interest attracted our attention. On clear- 
ing away the matter, the brain, with its pia mater in perfect order, was 
seen packed away, as if intelligently avoiding injury, occupying the lower 
part of the cavity, leaving a space above between it and the bone, of an 
inch and a half, or more, and by its violent pulsations gave abundant 
evidence that it was still striving to perform its functions. The longitude 
nal sinus was seen enclosed in its fold of the dura mater, having been de- 
tached by the ulcerative process from the dead bone, but adhering firmly 
to the healthy side. I do not mean to be understood that the whole of the 
parietal bone was removed. A line drawn from the parietal foramen to 
the highest point of the squamous portion of the temporal bone, would 
be about the line of demarcation. Thus avoiding most wisely, the prin- 
cipal branches of the great meningeal artery — leaving, of course, the 
temporal and occipital angle of the bone sound. The patient was calm 
and collected during the whole operation, which occupied nearly half an 
hour, answering questions intelligently, except for a moment when the 
brain was first exposed ; and when attempts were made to clear the sur- 
face, she seemed drowsy, complained of deafness, and inclined to faint, 
but soon roused by the use of diffiisible stimulants and wine. 

The wound was cleansed, scalp replaced, and secured by sutures and 
straps, and the patient put to bed — feeling, as she expressed herself, much 
better than she had done for years before. Previous to the operation for 
a long time, she had been af&icted at times with extreme pain down the 
left side of the neck, extending to the left lung and stomach, occasion- 
ally cramp of the left arm and muscles of the neck, twitching of the left 
eye, &c. All these difficulties ceased the same day of the operation, 
and have not returned up to this time. The patient was immediately put 
upon a liberal nutritious diet of animal food and porter, and every atten- 
tion paid to her comfort. No unusual degree of inflammation arose. 
The scalp healed kindly by the first intention, osseous matter soon began 
to be deposited, and up to this time (six months since the operation) has 
continued to do well. Bony arches are shooting over at many points, 
which, with a slight approximation of the sides of the opening, is fast 
forming a substantial covering. A small opening was left for a few weeks, 
at the anterior extremity for the exit of matter, through which the brain 
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could be seen gradually expanding, and apparently resuming its functions. 
The patient walks and rides, is cheerful and intelligent, and bids fair to 
repair the breach yet to a very considerable extent. 

Perhaps it may not be unworthy of remark, that the facts in this case, 
go to establish a physiological fact of vast practical importance, that the 
human system, physically and mentally, is made up of two distinct halves 
or parts, that their functions are not necessarily connected, but may, and 
do, go on independently. I say of vast importance, in a practical point 
of view, liecause it teaches us that lesions of structures, and even a total 
loss of portions of the most important organs, do not stop the machineiy, 
or necessarily prove fatal to the animal. Hence we might often be in- 
duced to resort to remedial measures, and as often be astonished at our 
success, in many cases that are now abandoned to their fate, through the 
timidity of the practitioner, to act with boldness and decision. As in the 
foregoing case, one half of the cerebrum was packed away, its healthy 
functions suspended, and therefore useless, if not destroyed, as was evinc- 
ed in the corresponding deviations from healthy action in remote parts de- 
pending upon it for their sensations and motions, if not for their vitality. 
Vet the nutritive, respiratory, digestive, and all other functions, the senses, 
&c., were carried on, as it appeared, for years with sufficient force and 
regularity, for all ordinary purposes. The other animal, or the other half, 
must have been in a comparatively normal condition, to have sustained 
all these functions alone, so perfectly, and no direct connection, nervous 
or otherwise, could have existed between the parts diseased, and the cor- 
responding healthy parts. This case may also serve to establish the no- 
tion of the insensibility of the upper surface of the braio ; at all events 
experiments of this sort, upon the living organ itself, is the only way to 
arrive at any conclusion on this point. In this case the effects upon the 
nervous svstem did not seem to arise from irritation and disease of the 
surface of the brain, but from pressure by the pent up matter, and thick- 
ening of parts. The brain was handled, sponged, and thoroughly cleans- 
ed, without any evidences of pain in the part, or extremities — the patient 
only appearing a little dull, from pressure of the sponge. Besides, all the 
unpleasant symptoms, before mentioned, as indicating disturbance of the 
nervous system, subsided immediately on removing all pressure, leaving 
no traces of irritation or inflammation. I forbear any further comments. 

1 am, dear sir, very respectfully your ob’t servant, 

Detroit , Mich., 1 st Sept., 1843. O. Hill, M D. 

P. S. — This case occurred in Niagara county, N. Y., near the Falls, 
where I was then residing. 

O. H. 


CREOSOTE. 

[Communicated lor the Boaton Medical and Surgical Journal.] 

When 1 noticed, some two or three months since, the fact, announced 
by a common newspaper editor, that a young physician in Hartford had 
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died in consequence of the application of creosote to his teeth, I regretted 
it extremely. But 1 felt not only regret but surprise to see it copied, 
without remarks, into your weekly. Having since learned of your ab- 
sence to the West, I conclude this was an oversight of some deputy, and 
if so, will you allow me to express my earnest hope that the faculty will 
not be defrauded of this excellent medicine by the error of a political 
journalist. I cannot bear to have it driven from popular use because a 
gentleman may have died while using creosote in his tooth. 1 kuow no- 
thing of the fact in Hartford ; but how improbable that an intelligent 
young physician should poison himself with any medicine. But suppose 
he has done it ; opium has done the same as creosote, and nobody b 
afraid of opiuth. In irritable fauces, tonsils and pharynx ; in aphonia 
and minister’s throat ail ; in short, in all cases of passive inflammation of 
the lungs, fauces and oesophagus, the value of creosote is not at all known. 
Just as the unlucky paragraph from Hartford had gone, broadcast, through- 
out the country in the various journals, I was one day examining a cler- 
gyman, from Vermont, who had been laid up many years from labor by 
dyspepsia and minister’s throat ail, when he mentioned he had been under 
Dr. Twitchell’s care, of Keene. Among other things Dr. T. had given 
him creosote, increasing gradually to five drops, on sugar, with rain water 
added, three limes daily. This dose he took, 1 understood him, a week, 
with great benefit to his fauces, throat, fac. He then omitted it because 
some tubercles on his tonsils and root of tongue had disappeared. 

In cases of great morbid internal heat with neuralgia and soft pulse, I 
have given two drops made into a pill with gum Arabic, three times a 
day in many instances. I have never known any injury. 

Will not others, Mr. Editor, come forward with the doses and effects 
of this article, under their own observation, and thus co-operate in placing 
it at once on its proper basis ? Yours truly, 

Saratoga Springs, Aug. 22, 1843. M. L. Nobth. 


THE BOSTON MEDICAL AND SURGICAL JOURNAL. 

SEPTEMBER 13 , 184 3 . 


Curt of Strabismus. — Some men never injure themselves by being 
ridicul us. It is not every one, however, who can with impunity speak 
of his own acquirements, accomplishments or success, without the hazard, 
at leas , of being called an egotist, a simpleton or a lunatic. A pamph- 
let has been received containing the names of “ upwards of nine hundred 
persons operated on for the cure of strabismus or squinting , by T. J. Cross • 
man , M D., with introductory remarks , notices of the public press , and 
correspondence of patients.” Well may the doctor exclaim, eyes right, after 
having pocketed, as acknowledged on the 9th page, $45,000 ! There are 
not many surgeons in the United States who have accumulated so large 
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a sum by a long life of industry, backed by a reputation for being skilful, 
learned, and uncommonly adroit with instruments. Here is a young 
man, whose name rarely, if ever, appears in places where we are accus- 
tomed to find a catalogue of distinguished benefactors of the human race, 
who has secured a larger fortune within two or three years, according to 
his own account, by the practice of a trivial operation, than some of the 
most distinguished surgeons on the Continent acquire in half a century. 
Merit does not find its reward in some of the professions in these perverse 
times, that is certain. And it is equally well understood that the person 
who puts the customs of modest men at defiance, by boldly heralding his 
own claims and pretensions, meets with a multitude of admirers of cor- 
responding calibre. But after all, such an one is an empiric, flitting in 
the sunshine of unsubstantial renown. 


Officers of the Medical Society of Neio Hanpskire. — On the 5th and 
6th of June, 1843, the Fellows of the New Hampshire Medical Society cele- 
brated their fifty-second anniversary. The meeting was fully attended and 
conducted* with much spirit and good feeling. For some reason not vet made 
known by them, the orators failed to discharge their duty. Dr. A. 0. Dicky, 
of Lyme, gave a very interesting account of epidemic erysipelas, as it ap- 
peared in the Valley of the Connecticut during the past winter, which 
elicited some very profitable discussion. Dr. James Batchelder, of Marl- 
borough, read a memoir of Dr. Luke Howe, late president of the Society. 
By a vote of the Society a copy was requested for publication, but on ac- 
count of the modesty of the writer, or his doubts as to expediency, it has 
not yet appeared. It is hoped, however, the writer will yet alter his 
intentions. The following is a list of officers for the year : 

Dr. James Batchelder, of Marlborough, President . 

Josiah Bartlett, of Stratham, Vice President. 

Charles P. Gage, of Concord, Secretary . 

R. P. I. Tenney, of Loudon, Treasurer . 

Counsellors. — Hanover Dickey, Jr., Epsom ; Ezra Carter, Concord ; 
Joseph A. Smith, Dover; James, Farrington, Rochester; Silas Cum- 
mings, Fitzwilliam; Isaac Colby, Keene ; Edmond R. Peaslee, Hanover; 
A. O. Dickey, Lyme ; Silas Walker, Bedford; Z. Colburn, Manchester; 
J. C. Eastman, Hampstead; William Brown, Chester; Peter P. Wood - 
buiy, Bedford ; O. Scripture, Hollis. 

Committee of Correspondence. — J. Bartlett, Stratham; L. M. Knight, 
Thornton ; J. H. Morse, Manchester ; F. P. Fitch, Amherst ; J. Bachel- 
der, Marlborough ; S. Drew, Milton ; D. Crosby, Hanover. 

Delegates to Dartmouth Medical Institution . — J. C. Eastman, Hamp- 
stead ; Moses T. Willard, Concord. 

Orators for 1844. — D. Flanders, Londonderry ; Harrison Eaton, Mer- 
rimack. Substitutes, E. R. Peaslee, Hanover ; A. Carr, Goffstown. 

Willard Parker, of New York city, was elected honorary member of the 
Society. 

Charles Wells, Manchester ; Thomas H. Cochran, New Ipswich ; John 
Heard, Milford ; Oliver Scripture, Hollis ; Charles T. Berry, Pittsfield, 
apd Otis French, Gilmanton, were elected Fellows. 
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Mental Hygiene . — Having never seen a copy of the work by Dr. 
Sweetser, our correspondent cannot indulge the belief that there is any 
design in withholding the meed of praise that is due the author. It is a 
rule of this office to give appropriate notices of all books sent to the Jour- 
nal — and then offer a further civility, by lending them to medical gentle- 
men for examination, whenever requested. In this way it is presumed 
that effectual aid is given both to the writer and publisher. 

Knowing the value of former productions by Dr. Sweetser, it is taken 
for granted that his experience and observation must have made him, by 
this time, not only an elegant, but an instructive author. Should the 
volume referred to ever fall within our editorial ken, it shall in no wise be 
neglected. 


Contagiousness of Plague. — Under date of June 25th, a letter was 
written at Cairo, in Egypt, which has already been published in this coun- 
try ; but that circumstance will not exclude it from the Journal. Unfor- 
tunately, the name of the writer has been omitted in the copy before us. 
He conveys an important piece of sanitary intelligence, and will therefore 
be read extensively by physicians. If the simple application of heat will 
disinfect and keep at bay one of the most terrific diseases in the catalogue 
of human woes, it is no longer to be dreaded, nor its future influence tol- 
erated. We are impressed with the opinion, however, that if this won- 
derful disinfecting agent, heat, is as sovereign as represented, it is marvel- 
lously strange that it has never before been discovered — since fire has 
been known in Egypt before the year 1843. 

“ Some very important results have been obtained by the commissioners 
who have been sent by the Russian government to this country, in order 
to make experiments as to the contagion of plague, and the means of ar- 
resting the propagation of the virus. One most satisfactory conclusion has 
been already come to, and if nothing more be done, that conclusion must 
lead to the early modification and final overthrow of the whole quarantine 
system as at present constituted ; for the commission have come to the 
unanimous opinion that articles of any sort, after having been subjected, to 
a temperature of from 50 deg. to 60 deg. of Reaumur's , cannot communu 
cate the plague. 

The commissioners collected a large quantity of garments, of sundry 
tissues, and of susceptible raw materials, which were thoroughly impreg- 
nated with the supposed virus of the plague. These were placed in a 
chamber heated by a stove to the temperature of from 50 deg. to 60 deg. 
(Reaumur), some portions loose, some portions tied lightly, others closely 
pressed together, and others in cases hermetrically closed. They were 
subjected to the action of the heat for 48 hours. 

Sixty-six persons, of all ages and temperaments, including Turks, 
Egyptians, Syrians and Negroes, were clad in the garments and put in 
the closest contact with the articles which had been thus treated. 

The result has been , that not one single person of the sixty-six has been 
attacked by the plague , or his health affected in the slightest degree by the 
experiments to which he has been subjected . 

The commissioners state that the quality of the materials has not been 
in any way deteriorated by the action of the heat ; that the colors of the 
various manufactured articles have not been dimmed or changed ; that the 
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experiments have been attended with scarcely any cost ; and that se- 
curities may thus be obtained against the communication of plague at an 
exceedingly small experlse. ,, 


Character of the Fever at Rondout. — We copy the following certificate 
relative to the disease at Rondout, from the New York papers : 

We, the undersigned, from a full investigation of the character of 
the febrile disease now existing at Rondout — an investigation based upon 
the features of the disease in the living and the appearances of the inter- 
nal, organs after death — have arrived at the following conclusions : 

1. The disease is a bilious remittent fever , with a great tendency to as- 
sume the typhoid type. 

2. So far as our personal knowledge extends, and so far as we can learn 
from others, we are decidedly of opinion that there has not been a single 
case of yellow fever in this locality^nor has there been a single case ac- 
companied with the black vomit peculiar to that disease. 

3. As regards the question of the contagious nature of this disease, our 
opinion in the negative is equally decided. 

Edwin Jewett, M.D., of Rosendale. 


The schooner Vanda, which is charged with having introduced the 
yellow fever into Rondout, arrived at Boston early last week, in good 
health and condition, but left the port immediately for Bangor, without 
coming to a wharf— in consequence of the cargo (coal) having been sold 
at that place. 


Valuable old Anatomical Plates . — A gentleman has left in the care of 
the editor, several thin folios of anatomical plates, and some illustrative of 
the surgery of hernia, that would be greatly prized, it is believed, by 
those who are in pursuit of rare works. They may be had very reason- 
ably. Among them are Eustachius, Scarpa, &c. 


New York Journal of Medicine.— In consequence of being from home 
a considerable time, no opportunity has occurred before for speaking of 
Dr. Forry’s new Journal, with that attention which it truly merits. The 
papers on the Endemic Influence of Evil Government, in Minorca ; Com- 
plicated Menstruation ; Dr. Watson’s Observations on Obscure and Re- 
mote Effects of Syphilis ; together with the Editor’s two articles on Epi- 
demic Influenza and British Army Medical Statistics, will compare favora- 
bly with the very best productions of the medical periodical press in any 
country. There never was a better beginning — since there is learning, 
industry and good judgment exhibited throughout the whole No. Dr. 
Forry’s reputation as a writer makes it very certain that much is expect- 
ed of him in his new and perplexing capacity of an editor ; but he is 
fully competent to the laborious undertaking. We look forward with 
the expectation of seeing his Journal conducted with firmness, dignity 
and distinguished ability. If the profession of New York, and wherever 
else the claims of this new candidate for patronage is made known, do not 
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exert themselves to sustain it both cheerfully and bountifully, the hope of 
maintaining a medical journal of character in that city, must be wholly 
abandoned for many years to come. 


Uterine Truss. — Dr. R. Thompson, of Columbus, Ohio, is the inventor 
of an instrument with the above designation. From the united testimony 
of the most eminent physicians of that and other States, it must be con- 
sidered very valuable. In the first place* the mechanism is exceedingly 
simple — a desirable object. Secondly, the workmanship is admirable. 
We have rarely seen a neater piece of needlework. Good taste is a re- 
commendation of itself, even in surgical apparatus. Although this con- 
trivance appears to have been before the western public a considerable 
time, as far as our recollection serves, very little, if anything, was known 
of it in the eastern States till within a few weeks. We bespeak for it 
the candid examination of the profession wherever it may be exhibited. 
In the meanwhile, a specimen may be seen at this office. 


Medical Miscellany. — Dr. Smith has been removed from the office of 
Collector of Perth Amboy, N. J. — Thomas S. Savage, M.D., who has 
been a missionary physician at Cape Palmas for a long time, has returned 
home to New York. — It turns out that Charles Stratton, the dwarf, ex- 
hibited in Boston some months ago, was born in Bridgeport, Conn., and 
not in England, although so written by the person who had the care of 
him, when the request was made for particulars. — Four children were 
born at a single birth, last week, not far from this city. — Dr. Golbraith A. 
Irvine, of Warren, Co., Penn., is nominated for Congress in the District 
in which he resides. 


Number of deaths in Boston, for the week ending Sept. 9, 72.— Males, 40— Females, 92. Stillborn, 4. 

Of consumption, 4 — inflammation of the brain, 1 — infantile, 6— cholera infantum, 9— cramp in the 
stomach, 1— bowel complaint, 10 — inflammation of the bowels, 3— marasmus, 2— spasms, 1— dysen- 
tery, 5— disease of the heart, 1— drowned, 2— asthma, 1— teething, 2— hemorrhage, 1— scrofula, 1 — 
Sts, 3 — dropsy on the brain, 1— scarlet fever, 1— canker, 1— old age, 8— typhus fever, 1— tubercle of 
the brain, 1 — worms, 1 — inflammation of the lungs, 1 — diarrhcea, 1— child-bed fever, 1— liver com* 
plsint, i — hooping cough, 2— lock-jaw, 1— disease of the brain, 1— spoplexy, 1. 

Under 5 years, 41— between 5 and 20 years, 6 — between 20 and 60 years, 19— over 60 years, 3. 
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The month haa been warm and wet— a fine season fbr the growth, bat bad far the ingathering of the 
crops. Oats have suffered in the harvesting. The range of the Thermometer has been from 55 to 85. 
Barometer, from 29.21 to 29.84. Rain fallen. 9.19 inches— .the greatest quantity far any one month 
fort 1*8 yearn. 
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Extraordinary Case , in which the arm was torn off at the Shoulder - 
joint , machinery , communicated to Prof \ Willard Parker , Jas. S. 
Cooper, M.D., 0 / British Guiana , SowM America. — I was called to a 
neighboring plantation to see Daniel, aged about 7 years, son of one of the 
laborers. On arriving, I found a case of a very serious nature. The boy, 
while playing about the sugar-mill of the estate, had been caught in some 
of the machinery, and his left arm was torn off, bringing with it about two- 
thirds of the scapula. The deltoid muscle was carried away entire, and 
the trapezius was torn from its attachment to the clavicle, the naked end 
of which bone was protruding through the wound. Notwithstanding the 
very large amount of surface exposed, there was not the slightest hemor- 
rhage, although reaction had fairly taken place. 

With the assistance of Dr. Walker, the medical attendant of the estate, 
I proceeded to dissect out the remainder of the scapula, (the inferior and 
posterior portion.) A little bleeding ensued from the scapular arteries, 
but it soon ceased on pressure being made. Then, with a small saw, I 
removed the external third of the clavicle. As there was no necessity 
for tying a single vessel during the whole operation, the wound was now 
closed with sutures and adhesive straps ; and the dressing was finished, 
by applying a compress and roller around the body. The patient bore 
the operation well, and soon after fell asleep. 

Dec. 16. — Considerable febrile action — pulse 120 — tongue furred — 
wound rather painful. Ordered a slight purgative and left him. 

20th. — Every thing has gone on well up to this day ; the wound was 
dressed ; about half of it had united by tne first intention, and the re- 
mainder is suppurating kindly. There is no fever; and the patient is 
every way comfortable, sitting up in bed, he having taken a full meal. 
The sutures were removed ; and from this time onward he recovered 
rapidly. — New York Journal of Medicine . 


Extraction of a Leathern Cord from the Bladder . — A native of Pied- 
mont some time since entered the Hotel Dieu of Marseilles for stone, with 
which disease he had suffered for six mouths. Lithotrity was determined 
on ; but on grasping the body within the bladder by the forceps, it was 
found to be quite soft and compressible, and the surgeon determined if 
possible to draw it entire through the urethra. Much resistance was met 
with in trying to pass the neck of the bladder, and again, when the body 
was brought to the meatus urinarius, it became wedged there so closely 
that the instrument which held it could be neither retracted nor pushed 
forward. At length, by some violence, a strip of leather, eight inches in 
length, was drawn out, incrusted with calculous deposit. Abundant hse- 
maturia followed ; and the frightened patient acknowledged that about 
nine months before he had lain one of his boot-laces in the urethra, then 
gone to sleep, and on awaking could no longer find his boot-lace. Cystitis 
afterwards came on, and the man died in three days. After death, the 
bladder was found enormously distended, stretching upwards beyond the 
umbilicus, its coats thickened, its internal surface of a darkened color, and 
five small calculi in its cavity. The mucous membrane of the urethra 
was throughout converted into a softened blackish mass, easily scraped off* 
with a scalpel ; the prepuce and integument covering the penis were 
much thickened and infiltrated with fluid. — Journ. de Conn . Med. Prat . 
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THE PHYSIOLOGICAL EFFECTS OF HIGHLY CONDENSED AIR UPON 
THE HUMAN BODY. 

By W. Detmold, M.D., New York. 

As ours is the age in which the collateral sciences of natural philosophy 
and chemistry, in their rapid advance, have thrown much light upon 
hitherto unexplained points of physiology, all facts leading toward that 
object should be gathered and generalized. We will, therefore, give 
an extract from an article, which we met with in the Archives for Min- 
eralogy, Geology, and Mining, edited by Dr. Karsten. He - describes 
a most ingenious and scientific operation in mining, where one element 
is made use of to resist another, and where human skill comes out victo- 
rious from the contest of the two elements. 

The contrivance is to keep out the influx of water from a mining 
shaft by means of condensed air ; but however ingenious and scientific 
this may be, it is foreign to this Journal ; and we will, therefore, limit 
ourselves to a short description, sufficient for our readers to understand 
the process. The part which interests us is the effect of condensed air 
upon human life, that is, the effect produced upon the miners who are 
at work in the condensed atmosphere. The account itself, as well 
as the Journal in which we found it, is devoted to geology and mining ; 
and hence, as the physiological facts are as foreign to them as mining 
is to us, we find a short notice only of the effects of the condensed air 
upon the workmen ; and the explanatory reasoning on these effects, we 
have ourselves added. 

From Doue, in the Department of Maine and Loire, to Niort, in the 
Department of the Nether Loire, extends a large bed of bituminous 
coal, known to geologists, which is covered by a layer of alluvial soil 
about sixty feet deep (eighteen to twenty metres). This alluvial soil con- 
sists of strata of clay and floating sand, the latter being in direct communi- 
cation with the waters of the Loire itself. The difficulty of penetrating 
this layer of alluvial soil, and of keeping back the floating sand, which 
would press into the mining shaft with the weight of the waters of the 
Loire, with which, as just observed, it is in direct communication, had 
hitherto been considered as insurmountable ; and, consequently, the 
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valuable bed of bituminous coal remained inaccessible and unavailable, 
until M. Triger, in connection with M. de Las Cases, proposed to force 
the water back by means of condensed air. To accomplish this object, 
they adopted the following plan : 

A cylinder of sheet-iron about seventy feet long (twenty metres), 
and about three and a half feet (1.033 metre) in diameter, was forced 
through the sand till it reached the bed of coal. The upper end of this 
large cylinder is closed by a box, with two valves large enough for a man 
to pass through ; and this contrivance is for the purpose of letting the 
workmen pass in and out, without allowing the condensed air to escape. 
The rest of the apparatus consists of air-pumps, which are steadily 
worked by a steam engine. By means of the air-pumps, the sheet-iron 
cylinder and the shaft, which latter commences where the former termi- 
nates, are filled with condensed air, which is always kept equal to a 
pressure of three atmospheres, or equal to forty-four and a quarter pounds 
to the square inch, which presses the water back, and keeps cylinder and 
shaft dry. 

Without entering further into the details of the apparatus or its ope- 
ration, we think we have said enough for our readers to form some idea 
of both. Suffice it to add, that the practical results fully answered the 
expectations, and that the success was complete. 

We now come to that part which interests us most, viz., the effect of 
the condensed air upon the workmen and miners exposed to it; and 
we regret that this part of the account is as meagre in the eyes of the 
physiologist, as probably our description of the apparatus would be un- 
satisfactory to a civil engineer or a miner ; for, as we said before, the facts 
are briefly stated, and we have added the explanatory reasoning without 
presuming, however, that ours is the only mode of explanation. Others 
may find a different, and perhaps a better theory. 

The first phenomenon which was observed when the men entered into 
the condensed air, was a more or less severe pain in the ears. This 
pain commences immediately on entering into the compressed atmos- 
phere, and ceases as soon as an equilibrium is established between the 
condensed air and the air which is contained in the interior of the ear. 
This explanation appears the more probable, as the pain was easily re- 
moved by the act of deglutition. In some of the workmen, this pain in 
the ears was so slight as to be hardly perceptible, while in others it was 
very intense. With others, again, it did not exist at all in entering into 
the condensed air, while it became very severe on leaving it, and getting 
out into the open atmosphere ; the latter case was, however, of rare 
occurrence. A certain bodily disposition seemed to exert some influence 
upon the degree of pain which the men experienced, as the same per- 
son would one day feel it only very slightly, while at other times, ap- 
parently under the same circumstances, the same person would suffer 
intensely. Besides, the fact was established, that the pain would be 
lessened in proportion as the transition from the open air into the 
condensed, and from the condensed into the open air, was slower and 
more gradual. 
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On the Effects of Highly-condensed Air. 

Another singular observation which the workmen made was, that 
nobody was able to whistle in condensed air under a pressure of three 
atmospheres; but until the condensation reached that point, viz., the 
pressure of three atmospheres, the men were enabled to whistle. This 
phenomenon we explain in the following manner: In whistling, we 
force a stream of air through a small aperture of the lips ; and this 
fluid, in thus passing through this small aperture, becomes condensed, 
and produces the sound ; but under a pressure of three atmospheres, the 
air is already so condensed that the ordinary effort, which the mus- 
cles of the cheeks and lips and the respiratory muscles are accustomed 
to make for the purpose of whistling, is not sufficient to compress the 
air any farther ; and consequently there arises an inability to whistle. 
The account we have does not mention anything on the subject, but we 
suppose there would be a similar difficulty in expelling air per mum . 

Another fact observed is, that in this condensed air, every body 

? eaks through the nose. The following theory may explain this fact : 

he common expression, to speak through the nose, is a misnomer, 
being like lucus a non lucendo ; for the sound becomes nasal (we speak 
through the nose) when, in articulation, the air and sound do not pass 
freely through the nose. Now, as the animal heat in the interior of the 
oose probably rarities the air a little on its passage through that cavity, 
the surrounding air is slightly more condensed than that within the 
nose ; and the pressure from the outside is consequently stronger in 
proportion to the rarification of the air within the nose. The slightest 
pressure on the nose is, indeed, sufficient to give to the voice a nasal 
sound, which we easily perceive by merely laying a finger gently on 
each side of the nose. On the other hand, it is also possible that this 
phenomenon is produced, not by the action of the condensed air on the 
speaker, but on the hearer. 

Though we might be led to anticipate some decided effects upon respi- 
ration from the exposure of the lungs to this condensed air, the account 
does not mention any change produced in respiration, except one phe- 
nomenon, which we should have least expected, namely, that the work- 
men, in ascending the shaft filled with condensed air, did not lose their 
breath, or did not become short of breath, to the same degree as when 
making a similar ascent in the free air. The only explanation we can 
suggest of this fact is as follows : As the same given volume of condens- 
ed air of course contains a greater quantity of oxygen than the same 
volume of uncondensed air, it follows that the lungs require, in proportion 
to the condensation, a smaller volume of air to effect the oxydation and 
decarbonization of the blood ; and that they consequently do not require 
to be extended as much as if they were breathing uncompressed air, nor 
need the action of the respiratory muscles be as energetic. 

May not this fact, if carefully investigated and fully established, war- 
rant the practical application of condensed air as a remedial agent in 
certain diseases ; for instance, in some kinds of asthma, or some affec- 
tions of the lungs, in which these organs have become partly impermeable 
to the air, or even in morbus coeruleus ? Even if we could not expect to 
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cure those diseases by the breathing of condensed air, yet it might be a 
means of prolonging life. A small volume of condensed air would intro- 
duce a sufficient quantity of oxygen to be mingled with the blood, with- 
out the objectionable excitement produced by the inspiration of an un- 
condensed air, which contains a greater and an artificial proportion of oxy- 
gen. We are fully aware that a merely speculative idea, thrown out in 
this way, is open to a great many formidable objections ; and it would 
carry us far beyond our limits to enter here into a discussion pro or contra 
on this subject ; but if we mistake not, some years ago a physician in Paris 
had an apparatus arranged for applying condensed air as a remedial agent, 
though we do not at present recollect where or whether we ever have 
seen a satisfactory account of his experiments, nor do we recollect the 
name of the physician. 

The last and most remarkable fact which we find stated in the account 
before us, among the effects produced by' the condensed air upon the 
workmen, is the following : One of the miners, a man by the name of 
Floe, who had been deaf since the siege of Antwerp, always heard 
better in the condensed air than any of the other miners who were not 
deaf. We regret that we only find this brief statement of the bare fact, 
without mentioning anything of the nature or cause of the man’s deaf- 
ness, precluding thus any conclusions at which we or our readers might 
have arrived. It might be that the cause of deafness was an obstruction 
of the Eustachian tubes from thickening of the lining membrane, which 
was temporarily removed by the pressure of the condensed air. But 
why then should he hear better than any of his companions, who were 
not deaf? for the comparison which is made seems to imply that the 
hearing of those who were not deaf became imperfect in condensed air. 
It must, therefore, have been a cause which, while it affected a sound 
ear, temporarily restored a diseased organ. May not condensed air act 
as a stimulus upon the organ of the ear, which, while it is too powerful 
for a sound ear, excites to action an organ perhaps partially paralyzed, 
which requires an artificial stimulus — a result analogous to the fact, 
that a person suffering from nervous deafness hears belter in a noisy 
place ; as, for instance, when riding in a carriage ? Or does conden- 
sation alter the sound-conducting property of the air ? Are the vibra- 
tions of condensed air more intense or less so than those of the air when 
under no pressure ? 

The account farther mentions some interesting observations belonging 
to the province of natural philosophy ; as, for instance, the increased 
rapidity of combustion, which, under a pressure of three atmospheres, 
increased so that they had to abandon the ordinary candles with cotton 
wicks, which, burning out in less than a quarter of an hour, made so 
intolerable a smoke that they had to exchange them for candles with 
linen wicks, which lasted longer and did not smoke so much. We will, 
however, not go beyond our province ; but in conclusion we cannot 
refrain from adding, that in the session of the Academy of Science of 
Paris, of November 8th, 1841, Dr. Poisenille mentioned some experi- 
ments which he had made on the effect of high atmospheric pressure 
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upon animal life. Having exposed salamanders and frogs to a high 
pressure, he found that it produced no change in the capillary circulation, 
even when the pressure was equal to seven atmospheres. He observed 
the same upon some mammalia : having exposed mice and young rats' 
for a whole hour to a pressure of seven atmospheres, or one hundred and 
three and a quarter pounds to the square inch, he observed that they 
moved about and fed as usual, as soon as they came out of the pressure 
into the open air. — iV. Y. Jour, of Med . and the Collateral Sciences. 


NON-RESTRAINT OF LUNATICS IN ENGLAND. 

[C0mmtinleated fbr (in Borton Medlesl and Surgical Journal.) 

It is known to our readers, that for two or three years past no little 
amount of attention has been drawn, by the laudatory remarks in news- 
papers and Reports, to the plan of treating lunatics in asylums and hos- 
pitals without the use of what they in England seem technically to term 
restraints . The idea is, not that the looks are taken from the doors, the 
keepers removed, and “ moral suasion ” alone resorted to ; it is not that 
any new magic mean has been discovered to “ mesmerize ” or otherwise 
pacify the being void of self-control ; but simply this, that apparatus ap- 
plied to the person, or the limbs of an excited maniac, is disused. Its 
place is supplied by a greater number of keepers (attendants, as they are 
called in this country), by seclusion in rooms furnished with an “ inspec- 
tion plate,” that is, a hole in the door through which the patient can be 
observed, and by locks to keep on his clothes, boots, fcc. 

It is well known that the insane in the hospitals of England have been 
treated far behind the age. The annual report of the director of one of 
our Massachusetts asylums, as late as 1840, represents that he saw chains 
to the beds of a long dormitory of St. Luke’s Hospital, one of tbe oldest 
and most distinguished in Great Britain. It is to be regretted that in 
bringing their system up to the standard, they had not avoided the com- 
mon error of reformers and new converts, that of affecting and perhaps 
believing themselves to have reached nearer the heaven of perfection than 
a fair view of facts will sanction. So far as they have got rid of strait- 
waistcoats, handcuffs, chains, and all those repulsive and unnecessary adju- 
vants, they have done well. But when they attempt to hold out the im- 
pression that they have made any new advances in the art of treating 
lunatics, by giving the name of entire abolition of restraints to the mea- 
sures, mitigated to be sure, adopted in their place, they may deceive 
themselves, they may deceive the public, but of this they may be sure, 
they will not deceive the insane themselves. It is essentially a mis- 
nomer, and the attempt to restrain a dangerous insane man in one of our 
asylums by locking him up in a strong room with a small hole through a 
plate in the door, from which ever and anon he would see the eye of his 
keeper glaring in upon him, might naturally enough bring to bis recollec* 
tion tbe stanzas of one of our democratic distiches : 
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“ If we cannot alter things, 

By we’ll change their names, sir.’* 

To attempt to abandon wholly all restraining measures, to tie one’s own 
hands against their U9e under all circumstances, is to cut off the power of 
acting in accordance with one’s best judgment. It is of the same form 
of absurdity as that which actuated some of our ultra-temperance practi- 
tioners a few years ago, in their denouncing the use of alcohol under any 
circumstances in their practice. 

It is highly commendable to attempt to reduce the entire measures re- 
quisite for the treatment of the insane, not only restraints of members, 
but seclusion, interdiction of friends, &,c., to their lowest point, consistent 
with the great objects to be attained, safety and restoration. But nothing 
is farther from the principles of good sound common sense, than to de- 
duce the conclusion that because the least practical amount of a mean is 
always desirable, none at all is still better. Yet this is a principle often 
adopted by a certain class of minds, where a sanguine bias, a desire of 
originality, or incapacity of just ratiocination, predominates. For example, 
it is admitted that practitioners of the highest stamp ordinarily use the 
least amount of medicinal agdhts ; of course, a still higher step is to 
adopt homoeopathy, or, what is equivalent, use none at all. The best 
schoolmasters use the least corporeal punishment ; to be still better, an- 
nounce to your scholars that you have abolished that remnant of barba- 
rism. The best codes of criminal laws enforce the punishment of death 
the least ; therefore advance a step higher, and abolish it entirely. 

This is much the reasoning, we apprehend, of those individuals who 
have attracted some attention in England by their advancing a last step, 
as they would fain have it appear, in the already far-reached progress of 
insane asylums, and announce that they use no restraints. The idea con- 
veyed is not the real one to a very great extent, because one form of con- 
trolling the sufferer is substituted for another. As far as it is real, it is to 
be dreaded* An awful illustration of this is conveyed in the reports of 
Dr. Conolly, of the great pauper lunatic asylum at Hanwell, near Lon- 
don, a re-publication of whose annual reports for the last three years is 
before us, having accidentally reached us by the hand of a friend. It would 
seem that this attempt to lay down a general rule for the guidance of a 
public hospital, that restraints upon limbs should never be used, was com- 
menced at the Lincoln Lunatic Asylum in 1837, and was followed at 
Hanwell some two or three years later. At the Lincoln Asylum, 
where one extreme, that of unheard-of restraint, as we should judge by 
the table, p. 20, of Dr. C.’s report, was succeeded by the other, that of 
no personal restraint (meaning, as the use of the term always does in 
these English reports and discussions on this topic, merely apparatus to 
the person, and not seclusion, guarding, watching, &,c.), it would seem 
that this plan, like all ultra measures, has naturally reached its just 
mean again; a note to page 66 of this report speaks of its being under- 
stood that restraints, after a long discontinuance, have been resumed at 
Lincoln. 

The painful comment on a system of absolute disuse of all bodily re- 
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straints referred to, is found in the account of the death of an aged man 
caused by injuries indicted by another patient, as pronounced by the 
coroner’s inquest, page 134, and by the instance detailed on page 166, 
where “ the attendants were set at open defiance, and one of them was 
severely hurt by a patient just received.” The recent items copied into 
our newspapers from those of England, contain also a most striking and 
tragic account of a visiter, whether patient or not did not appear, at this 
institution, who threw herself from a window in a suicidal paroxysm ; she 
was seized by Dr. Conolly, held by the arm, while bis cries for assist- 
ance were fruitless, until she slipped through his exhausted grasp, and 
fell into the area, a distance of seventy feet, if we recollect aright, pro- 
ducing, of course, instantaneous death ! 

Now we will not say that these examples of sad accident were the 
natural or necessary results of nn attempt to curtail the use of restraint 
beyond a judicious degree. All institutions are liable under the utmost 
vigilance to occasional mishaps; and the medical man who has numbers 
of lunatics under his care would presume on his good luck if he felt him- 
self removed from the danger of occasional accidents. But we will say 
that we never knew of a single accident equalling in degree of horror 
either of these, to have occurred in all the institutions in New England, 
since the period of their foundation. They at least have that suspicious 
character which should make an upright and conscientious man stop and 
inquire of himself whether he may not, in correcting some abuses, fall 
into more afflicting troubles. Many hobbies may be very innocently rid- 
den, and ridden to the death, without hazard or harm. In regard to 
abolition of the punishment of death, correction in schools, and bodily 
restraints among lunatics, a good maxim is, “ festina lente .” 

Medio tutissimus ibis. 

The anecdote of a conscientious miller in Connecticut, illustrates more 
than the danger of sudden changes in the abolition of slavery. He in- 
creased the height of his dam until his neighbors, with one accord, pro- 
tested that they should all die with fever and ague, if the country were 
so inundated with his back water. Impressed with the soundness of their 
complaint, he at once hoists his gate, knocks out a few planks, and abates 
the nuisance by “ immediate and entire emancipation ” of the element. 
The consequences to those down stream may be well imagined. 

These reports of Dr. Conolly, we regret to see, are written with a 
tone of self-elation, a disposition to place himself forward as a great and 
successful innovator in the matter, which we should not have expected 
from the character of his previous writings, which, if not always very 
solid, were at least in good taste. Every page almost repeats the story, 
often in Italics, of “ the entire disuse of restraints,” “ the total abolition 
of bodily restraints,” while an American at least is surprised in the same 
pages to find, as at page 21, that “strong dresses are provided, secured 
round their waists by a leathern belt, fastened by a small lock.” “ For 
some who destroy the collar and cuds of their dresses with their teeth, a 
leathern binding to these parts of the dress is found convenient.” “ Va- 
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ried contrivances are adopted, with variable results, for keeping cfothieg 
and boots on those who expose themselves.” “ As it is now and then 
necessary to confine the hand* when a blister is applied, to prevent its 
removal, and as this, like all other temporary restraints applied with the 
justifiable plea of protection, is generally abused by being too much pro- 
longed or unnecessarily severe, a kind of cape ” has been thought of. 
“ Those who are in the habit of striking suddenly, tearing the bed- 
clothes, &c., sometimes wear a dress, of which the sleeves terminate in a 
stuffed glove, without division for the thumb and fingers.” Although we 
find subsequently that this last appliance was discontinued from its 
clumsiness. 

Let us look at the principal substitute for these restraints, which appears 
to be seclusion, which is adopted and printed as a technical term, seclusion, 
or shutting up in a strong room. That this is the substitute, is obvious from 
the printed form of register, in which the columns formerly headed “ Num- 
ber in Restraint,” and “ Length of Time in Restraint,” now are changed 
to “ Patients in Seclusion,” and “ Length of Time in Seclusion.” To judge 
from the phraseology of some parts of these reports, one would suppose that 
all measures beyond “ moral suasion ” were unnecessary cruelty. But 
on referring to page 70, will be found a description of the mode in which 
a violent patient should be put in seclusion. It is in fact no more than 
that “ three or four attendants, possessed of courage and good temper,” 
should surround and put him in his room. “ The window of his room 
should in all cases be secured by an efficient shutter and lock. The bed- 
stead, which should be of wood, should be fastened to the floor and re- 
mote from the window. Sufficient light should be admitted through holes 
made in the window shutter , to enable the attendants, by looking through 
the inspection plate in the door, frequently to ascertain the state of the 
patient.” 

We should like to have the opinion of one experienced in the treat- 
ment of the insane, as to the relative wound to the self-respect of a pa- 
tient in this mode of procedure, and in the admin istralion of those means 
such as the application of large mittens, or the leathern muff, which 
are occasionally, although but rarely, employed in our New England 
institutions. 

Again, in the case of patients disposed to suicide, we learn (page 135) 
that they are “ more generally put into rooms where other patients sleep 
— a measure always advisable , if the patient is not noisy or violent .” 
We know not how this idea might be acceptable to the English public 
in case of one of those accidents, which the history of insane patients 
trusted together, cannot fail to furnish, but have no hesitation in saying 
that we believe that a superintendent at one of our asylums, even 
for the lowest class of paupers, would have speedy leave to retire to 
private life, if he should be known to sanction such a proceeding, as that 
two lunatics were locked at night in a room together. To say nothing 
of the danger of life, which any one experienced in ihe occasional sud- 
den changes of the form of insanity from mild to severe, the liability to 
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occasional outbreaks of secret malignity or capricious mischief, of those 
externally pretty well, will not undervalue, there are other objections 
which will be easily conceived. < 

At this very institution at Hanwell, Dr. Bagley, an assistant physician, 
informed a friend of ours in 1840, in speaking of the terrible necessity 
they experienced of having many patients in one dormitory, that the 
constant commission of offences not to be named, could not be avoided, 
and were habitually practised. Better that chains, coercive chairs, strait- 
waistcoats, leg locks , and the other apparatus, the very names of which 
have not yet reached this side the Atlantic, should be employed, than 
that such horrors as these should be endangered 1 

The true doctrine in relation to the use of restraint, including under 
this terra not merely bodily restraint, but seclusion, guarding, and the like, 
appears to us as simple, plain and unanswerable, as any point of com- 
mon sense in ordinary dealing. 

First, to avoid them all, as far as consists with the safety of the patient 
and those around him. If he be disposed to active suicide, to self-mutila- 
tion, to impulsive acts of violence, or if his disease demand a horizontal 
position (as is most valuable in delirium tremens, exhausting standing up 
from insane apprehension in a feeble and exhausted sufferer), the appara- 
tus employed to retain him in bed, and still allow him a free power of 
changing position, or the muff or mittens when he is up, are found to be 
most efficacious and unobjectionable. A second rule is, that all and 
every form of restraint and seclusion should be applied only under a re- 
sponsible officer, who will exert his own judgment of its necessity and 
extent. This rule infers in its application the immense advantage, if not 
the absolute indispensableness, of a moderate number only of patients in an 
institution. If we regard anything as settled beyond a doubt, from a 
vast many reasons, it is that no institution should congregate more than 
from one to two hundred subjects ; this forms as large a Body as one 
single director can or ought to be responsible for, and will leave but few 
occasions for delegated authority in matters of moment. A third circum- 
stance should be, that no restriction should be put upon the head of an 
institution as to the employment of any number of suitable assistants, at 
any price that may be necessary. 

With these qualifications, there can be little or no danger of personal 
liberty being unduly or unwisely infringed in an institution for the insane. 

There are two remarks in these reports of Dr. Conolly, touching the 
asylums of this country, which deserve a passing remark. At page 1 18, 
where the Resident Physician “ may refer to the liberal manner in which 
the attempt [to abolish restraint] has been received at Glasgow, at Mon- 
trose, at Stafford, and by the Directors of the Retreat at York, cut well as 
by physicians of asylums in America,” tzc. That this or any other 
proposition or suggestion from so eminent a physician as Dr. Conolly 
would be received by any director of an insane hospital in America with 
consideration and respect, is certain. If it is intended to intimate that 
any idea of changing the means employed at present, for such forms of 
restraint as this Report describes, has been broached, or has ever been 
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thought worth the trial, in any institution of our land, we, with considera- 
ble acquaintance with the management of many of our institutions, must 
be allowed to doubt. Even if we should happen to have any hospital 
superintendent who could be seduced into the attempt from any faith in 
its truth, or from the newspaper applause which might accrue, he would 
probably pause, after a knowledge of the sad results to which we have 
referred. 

The other objectionable observation referred to, is on page 174. “ In 
several asylums, where as yet it has not been found practicable to dis- 
continue restraints entirely, they are spoken of as being seldom resorted 
to. At York, Ipswich, Dumfries, Belfast, Clonmel, and in the asylums 
of Worcester, Bloomingdale and Massachusetts [McLean Asylum] in the 
United States, this testimony has been distinctly given.” “ Found prac- 
ticable ” ! The phrase found wise, judicious and safe, would express 
much nearer the views of those gentlemen, who have been placed at the 
head of our few, hut unsurpassed, institutions. They probably, even in 
comparison with the boasted abolition of all bodily restraints as in these 
foreign asylums, may console themselves with the belief that in actual 
freedom from measures of irritating interference (including generally per- 
sonal restraint, seclusion, or coercive measures), they have gone further 
than those of other countries. They may also rejoice that no morbid 
oscillation of the pendulum of public opinion, thrust far from its equili- 
brium on one side, by undue severity within their institutions, requires it to 
pass the bounds of truth and judgment on the other, before its true posi- 
tion is acquired. 


PROSPECTS OF NAVAL SURGEONS. 

I Communicated for the Boeton Medical and Surgical Journal. 1 

As the inquiry is frequently made by our young medical men, into what 
prospects the situation of Assistant Surgeon holds out to them, we think 
that the following letter may not be uninteresting or unimportant. It 
was written some eighteen months ago, by an Assistant Surgeon to a 
friend of his, a Commander in the Navy. 

Dear . * * * When asked, some months since, by a friend, for 

my advice as to entering the Navy as an Assistant Surgeon, 1 told him 
that had I the choice, 1 would rather be struggling amidst all the priva- 
tions that every young professional man without means has to endure, 
than enter the Navy as an Assistant Surgeon with the prospect of remain- 
ing in it for life. 

Now do not suppose that any privation of personal comfort would 
make me come to this conclusion. Those that know me can bear witness 
that I can endure with the best, can eat salt grub and hard tack as well 
as any, and indeed it would appear affectation to say how perfectly at 
home I feel on board ship, and how acceptable all my duties are. It is 
from other causes that my dissatisfaction, or, to use the proper term, my 
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disgust, proceeds. These are, the present want of protection of the As- 
sistant Surgeons by the rules and regulations of the service — the degrad- 
ing footing upon which common usage places them — the total disregard 
of the dignity of their profession, the extent of their acquirements, or the 
inherent respectability of their calling, which is shown by other officers. 

After spending some three years in acquiring our profession, expending 
labor and money upon it, we pass an examination which entitles us to a 
commission. The character of that examination, its strictness and im- 
partiality, are well known. Seldom more than one third of those that 
present themselves for this examination pass it— often not that proportion. 
It puts our medical attainments beyond question. In running over the 
list of Assistant Surgeons, 1 find there are but twenty -seven that I know. 
Of these, nine (one third) would anywhere be called men of accom- 
plishments. One is a fine scholar and naturalist ; a second is well ac- 
quainted with four modem languages, has built a steam engine, and shows 
considerable talent in mechanics ; a third is an accomplished musician ; 
two, besides being read in five modern languages, are scientific musicians ; 
another is one of the best read men in English literature of his years 
that 1 know of, besides a classical scholar ; another, with a classical edu- 
cation, is a scientific musician, and draws as well as any amateur 1 know. 
1 speak nothing of a mere knowledge of French snd Latin, for these all 
ought to have, and in giving these instances 1 have rigidly avoided exag. 
geration. Now let me ask, how much is there in the situation of officers 
of our grade, with such acquirements, to make them satisfied with their 
condition ? They come on board ship fully qualified for the exercise of 
their duty, yet are associated with boys perfectly ignorant of theirs. 
They have a commission which requires the approval of the Senate; yet 
it confers no right that the midshipman who was at school learning to 
road two days before, may not dispute, and victoriously too. They are 
not permitted to bear that commission until they are of age ; yet a boy 
who has not got over the whims and caprices of childhood may exert 
those very whims and caprices to the discomfort of a man whose attain- 
ments have been tested and stamped with a high value by a rigid exami- 
nation — attainments for which he has possibly expended all his little 
means, and given up his youth to privation and toil — and which redound 
to the credit of the service. 

It may be asked, why do men remain in the service under such cir- 
cumstances? Why, many cannot help it; myself, for example — others 
are for a time by chance fortunately situated, as I happen to be just 
now, and the chain does not gall — and then, getting broken in, or broken 
down, they find it too late to resign. For myself — on shore I enjoy a social 
position which 1 have every reason to be well satisfied with, and which 
(and 1 say it without vanity) I have obtained, or at least maintained, for 
myself by my acquirements, such as they are ; yet in the Navy, what 
does this avail me ? Have 1 a single honor shown me which is not shared 
by a midshipman who cannot speak good grammar? Last cruise I was 
under an illiterate Commodore and narrow-minded 1st Lieutenant (and I 
may be again) — made to wait in a boat for a ward-room mess boy — hav* 
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ing the attempt made to force me to take my meals at the same hours 
with the men — and subjected to many like annoyances worthy the 
source whence they sprung. Treated thus by those highest in command, 
reduced by them to the level of the forward officers, my relations with 
others could not be more favorable, and the picture is not overdrawn nor 
indeed half filled up. 

I have escaped the service in a Sloop of War, where an Assistant Sur- 
geon, with his disposition to study, is thrown into a steerage without a spot 
he can call his own ; forced to sit at table with a set of unruly boys, 
whose noise and uproar he is never for a moment freed of ; his books 
made a laughing stock, his habits of study ridiculed and broken in upon ; 
while a boatswain, who cannot read, and who has teen accustomed all 
his life to sleep in a hammock, has, as well as each of the forward offi- 
cers, a state-room to himself. In looking forward, I find that though 
the entrance into the ward-room gives certain outward marks of honor, 
such as a pipe at the side, &c. — things to me of no value — yet it gives 
no increased respectability of station. The purser, a mere accountant, 
has more deference shown him ; and the lieutenant who got his commis- 
sion yesterday, and who without it might be a mere cypher, takes pre- 
cedence over a Surgeon of the Fleet, gray in the service of his country, 
to which each year he may have added more credit and reputation, i 
have an instance of this in our present Surgeon — a man of great ac- 
quirements, well read in German, Spanish, French and English literature 
— a classical scholar, and highly perfected in all manly accomplishments, 
yet scarce receiving what would gratify the feelings of a third-rate school- 
master. 

Now do not suppose that I have any absurd idea of what the privi- 
leges of a Surgeon should be, or that I think an Assistant Surgeon 
should step into all the honors that long-tried and faithful service 
entitle a man to. For an Assistant I ask (and I ask it in the name of 
their well-founded and well-proved professional knowledge, and in tbe 
name of their ability by such knowledge, and by their accomplishments, 
to do credit and bring honor to the service to which they belong) honors 
in common with other commissioned officers — an assimilated rank with 
masters — a seat at the ward-room table on board Sloops of War — a state- 
room out on birth-deck of ships of that class, where he may have some 
chance of at least retaining the knowledge with which he entered the 
service. For a Surgeon I would ask an assimilated rank (as in the army) 
with lieutenants, taking rank by date, and proceeding through the grades 
of commander and captain. Now all this would give me no higher an esti- 
mation of myself than I have at present. It would not make me feel 
myself a greater man or a more learned physician ; but it would show to 
others that my attainments were legally respected, and it would put me 
above the whims and caprices of men infinitely beneath me in intellect 
and acquirements. At present, what inducement have 1 in the service to 
exert myself? Were I as learned as Louis, or as fine a surgeon as Du* 
puytren, would it benefit me one particle in any possible way ? I hare 
no esprit du corps ; I have never had anything to give it me. I am by 
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law or by usage the companion of boys and forward officers. Officers of 
other grades do not look upon me as one of themselves, and I have nothing 
in common with them. The time has gone by, if ever it was, when I 
felt that I gained honor by being in the service. 1 can say in truth, 
with nearly every one of my corps, 

u My office lends me no grace 
I do not pay it back.” 

We do more credit by far to the Navy than it does to us; and in return 
I ask of government merely such outward marks of respect as are due to 
the professional and other attainments which we are acknowledged to 
possess. 


CHEMICAL ANALYSIS OF THE HOT SPRINGS OF VIRGINIA. 

[Since the publication of an article, three weeks ago, on the Hot Springs, 
the results of our personal observations on the spot, the following commu- 
nication has been received from Dr. Goode, to whom we tender our thanks 
for past kindness and civilities.] 

There are seven baths at this place, four of them spout, each supplied 
with water from a separate spring, and of the following temperatures one 
of 93, one of 1 00, two of 1 02, and three of 1 06. The effects of these waters 
in various chronic diseases, prove that they possess the most decided medi- 
cinal powers, though they are considered by many as simple hot water. 
They have been critically analyzed by Professor Wm. B. Rogers, of the 
University of Virginia, and according to a late communication from him 
upon the subject, the saline ingredients in 100 cubic inches of the water 
are as follows : — 

Carbonate of lime - 7.013 

Carbonate of magnesia - - 1.324 

Sulphate of lime - - - 1.302 

Sulphate of magnesia - - 1.530 

Sulphate of soda - - - 1.363 

Chloride of sodium and magnesium, with a 

trace of chloride calcium - - 0.105 

Proto-carbonate of iron - - 0.096 

Silica ----- 0.045 

The free gas consists of Nitrogen 83 

Oxygen gas 10 

Carbonic acid gas 7 

The effects of these waters, when drank, are such as we might expect 
from our knowledge of their ascertained constituent parts. But the che- 
mical composition of a mineral water can lead to no safe conclusions as 
to its full medicinal powers. Its most potent part may be incapable of 
analysis or destroyed by the process, and its mere properties cannot be 
developed by analysis. Our only sure test is experience of the actual 
result when applied to the diseased human system. I have resided at 
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ihe Hot Springs for ten entire seasons, and watched their effects on seve- 
ral thousand invalids with all the interest which ownership and a sincere 
sympathy for suffering humanity could excite, and the results of my ob- 
servations are these. When taken internally, they are anti-acid, mildly 
aperient, and freely diuretic and diaphoretic ; but when used as a general 
bath, their effects are great, and exceed all reasonable expectation. They 
equalize an unbalanced circulation, and thereby restore to different im- 
portant parts of the system, when torpid, that natural and peculiar sensi- 
bility, upon the existence of which their capacity to perform their respec- 
tive functions, and the beneficial action of all remedies, depend. They 
relax contracted tendons, excite the action of the absorbent system, pro- 
mote glandular secretion, exert a marked and salutary influence over the 
whole biliary and uterine systems, and often relieve in a short time excru- 
ciating pain caused by palpable and long-standing disease of some vital 
organ. 


STATISTICS OF CANCER. 

M. Tanchou has lately brought under the view of the French Academy 
of Sciences a very elaborate paper on the relative frequency of cancers, 
from which the following statements are extracted : 

From 1830 to 1840 inclusive, there died in the department of the 
Seine (city of Paris and arronds., Sceaux and St. Denis) 382,851 per- 
sons ; namely, 194,735 males, and 188,116 females. Ol these deaths, 
9118 were from cancer; 2161 in males, and 6957 in females. The 
deaths from cancer* were irregularly progressive throughout this period, 
being 668 in 1830, and 889 in 1840 (a circumstance, doubtless, attri- 
butable in part to increase of population, but according to M. Tanchou 
only partly so). The deaths from this cause were mostly in the city of 
Paris ; in which 7999 individuals had deceased from cancer within the 
eleven years mentioned, making a proportion of 2.54 per cent, to the 
total deaths ; while in the arronds. Sceaux and St. Denis, the deaths in 
the same period were only 1119, or 1.63 per cent, of the whole. The 
following table shows the influence which age has on the development 
of cancer. 


Age in years. 

Deaths form 
Cancer. 

Males. 

Females. 

From 1 to 10 

23 

9 

14 

10 — 20 

26 

13 

13 

20 — 30 

23L 

62 

169 

30 — 40 

1012 

190 

822 

40 — 50 

1975 

339 

1636 

50 — 60 

2108 

488 

1620 

60 — 70 

2067 

598 

1469 


* Under (bta terra are included uot only the disease to which the name cancer la atrictly applied, 
tout ecirrhua ol other kind*, osteo-sarcoma, enceph&loid tumors, noll-me-tangere, sarcocele ; in short, 
nil descriptions of malignant growths. 
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Deaths from 


Age in years. 

Cancer. 

Males. 

Females. 

70 — 80 

1315 

398 

9 17 

80 — 90 

335 

62 

273 

90—100 

26 

4 

22 

Total 

9118 

2165 

6955 


M. Tauchou found, in the above cases, the relative frequency of the 
disease in different parts to be as follows : 


Seat. Cases. 

Uterus - 2996 

Stomach - 2303 

Female breast - - 1 147 

Liver - 578 

Rectum - -221 

Abdomen - 188 

Intestine - - - 146 

Bladder - 72 

Face - - - - 71 

Mesentery - - - 66 
Ovary 64 

Tongue - - - 36 

Eye, jaw (each) - - 24 

Brain - - 28 

Testicle - - - 21 

Lip ... 16 

Vagina - - - 14 

Spleen, anus,oesophagus(eaeh) 13 
Nose, mouth (each) - 1 1 

Thigh, penis (each) - - 10 

Leg - 9 


Seat. Cases. 

Thorax, arm-pit, thyroid 

gland (each) 8 

Scrotum, groin, lungs, colon 
(each) 7 

Head, heart, arm (each) - 6 

Epiploon, prostate, hand, male 
breast (each) - - 5 

Forehead, shoulder, throat, ear, 
pharynx (each) - - 4 

Kidney, parotid gland, tonsils, 
larynx, palate (each) - 3 

Temple, chin, caecum, vulva, 

&c. (each) 2 

Cranium, cerebellum, retina, 
orbit, aethmoid and mastoid 
bones, sternum, pleura, peri- 
toneum, female urethra, & c. 
(each) 1 

Cancers without specified 

seat - *829 


The population of Europe appears to be much more liable to cancerous 
degeneration than that of other parts of the globe. It is said that traces 
of such disease have been met with in Egyptian mummies, while Clot 
Bey, and other medical authorities, have stated that it is never met with 
among the indigenous population of Egypt in the present day, but only 
among the Turkish women of the country, and in them but rarely. In 
the East generally, it is affirmed to be much more prevalent among Chris- 
tians than Mussulmans. Rozet says it is very rare in the north of Af- 
rica ; Bac asserts the same as respects Senegal ; and several practitioners 
in the French possessions in Algiers have never seen it there. From 
these and other facts M. Tanchou forms his conclusion that cancer is the 
more frequent in proportion as civilization advances, and other conclusions 
to which he has arrived are the following : — 


* These are supposed to hare been principally cancers of the breast, which, therefore, might stand 
la the table as 1961, a number comprising cancers in the breast in both sexes. 
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That the cause of this disease prevails throughout the whole economy, 
but more especially in the fluids than in the solid constituents of the 
body. That, though in the present state of medical science the treatment 
of cancer must remain empirical, the disease admits of cure in certain 
cases. That there is no method or treatment uniformly adapted to all 
cases ; and that there is no known specific for cancer. — Gaz. des Hopi- 
taux. 
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The Saratoga Springs .— Those who have gone the entire round of 
the principal mineral waters of the United States, give, on the whole, 
a decided preference to those of Saratoga. Invalids, especially, mani- 
fest their partiality very plainly for these fountains. If they ever 
were valuable, at any past period, they have been essentially improved of 
late, according to Dr. Chilton’s recent analysis. The old Congress spring 
is certainly improved, and is superior to all others in that neighborhood. 
It now contains less iron, by a great amount, than formerly, and more 
iodine and bromide ; and since all fresh water has been excluded by the 
new curb, a forcible cathartic power is acknowledged by strangers. No- 
thing, in fact, can resist the feeling evidence of its activity? and yet not a 
single day’s education of the gastric organB is necessary to render the wa- 
ter palatable. No nauseous sulphuretted hydrogen is to be forced into the 
stomach against the permission of half the guardian senses. 

The annually increasing attractions of Saratoga exert an influence of a 
wholesome character. Who could resist the thrill of delight that takes 
uncontrolled possession of the multitude, every pleasant morning, while 
two bands of musicians are exerting themselves over some of the sweetest 
airs that ever were composed ? The various and amusing costumeB pre- 
sented to the eye, as group after group presses towards the spring ; the salu- 
tations of acquaintances ; the various attitudes ; the laughing, groaning, 
and limpings ; together with the echoes of the sweetest musical tones, and 
an atmosphere charged with vitality, give, in our estimation, a finish and 
a crowning glory to Saratoga. There would be no end, were we fully 
bent on details, in regard to the liberality of Dr. Clark, the proprietor, or 
the keeper of the Pavilion, to whom the public is greatly indebted for these 
increased and refined enjoyments. More than one thousand new lodg- 
ings have been provided in Saratoga, in addition to those existing about 
five years ago. Full 4000 persons are assumed to have been steadily on the 
ground the present season. Expenses range from $2 to $12 per week, 
and hence all classes of persons are sure to be well provided for, and at a 
fair rate. 

It is an essential advantage at all the principal springs, lately, that ex- 
perienced, scientific physicians have established themselves near by, whose 
study it is, from season to season, to watch the effects of these powerful 
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mineral agents both on the internal and external surface. From an ex- 
amination of Dr. North’s case book, extracts from which appear in this 
Journal nearly every year, it is evident that there is no falling off of medi- 
cal consultations. The same remark is applicable to Dr. Moorman’s and 
Dr. Johnston’s memoranda at the White Sulphur, and Dr. Goode’s at the 
Hot Springs. From a personal knowledge of the true state of things, we 
feel greatly confirmed in the opinion, long since advanced, that physicians 
ahould impress upon the patients whom they send to the springs, the ne- 
cessity that exists for having the advice of these resident physicians. They 
should be discouraged from the adoption of any plans of their own in re- 
gard to the use of the water. It is the ambition of these resident practi- 
tioners to return the invalid to his family physician so much revolutionized 
by a judicious use of these waters, as to render the remainder of his 
convalescence an easy matter. We have found indubitable proof of the 
skilful and honorable treatment of strangers, who seek advice, which is 
exceedingly gratifying to the sick, and creditable to the character of the 
profession. 

Such are the facilities for reaching Saratoga, with comfort and rapidity 
of movement, so unlike the snail pace and expense incurred in getting to 
our other fashionable springs, that there con be no doubt the company 
will be constantly on the increase for a long time to come. 

Still another advantage, not to be overlooked, which pertains to no other 
truly valuable watering place, except Saratoga, is a large stationary popu- 
lation of nearly 4000 inhabitants, which prevents that sense of loneliness 
and desertion after the fashionables retire, which is keenly felt by the last 
who linger at any other spring. On account of the facilities of rail roads, 
the season commences about the first of May and lasts Quite into October. 
For some invalids September is far better than the hot and crowded 
month of August. Even in winter, on account of the ready means of 
approach, the travelling sick can make a call at Saratoga. The baths are 
believed to be as valuable in the depth of winter as in the heat of 
summer. Bath owners, it is understood, propose to keep their establish- 
ments open through the cold weather. Our rheumatic and gouty friends 
may derive immense benefit from this kind of medication. It is not im- 
possible that this class of unfortunates may yet make their fashionable 
season in the depth of winter, at Saratoga. We entertain the highest ex- 
pectations in regard to the effects of hot mineral baths in these two very 
painful maladies. 

Thus, we have freely expressed an individual preference, which may 
not precisely accord with the opinions of all our professional brethren ; 
the real value, however, of the comforts appertaining to Saratoga, to say 
nothing of its sparkling fountains, will not be considered over estimated 
by gentlemen who have visited all the essential springs in the Union. 


Practical Instruction in Animal Magnetism . — As long ago as 1837, 
Thomas C. Hartshorn, Esq., a gentleman of literary and scientific taste, 
translated the work of J. P. F. Deleuze, on this subject, from the French 
— to which were appended a vast many notes and observations, the result 
of much industrious inquiry among physicians and others, in regard to 
animal magnetism. He has now produced a revised edition, considerably 
enlarged by what he considers new facts. The design of Deleuze was to 
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keep Mesmerism in the hands of the profession, and his object has been 
favored throughout the appendix, for the translator has some apprehen- 
sions that physicians will not duly appreciate the importance of rescu- 
ing the subject from the constrictor embrace of ignorant pretenders. Mr. 
Hartshorn says, so far as he is able to judge, people are inclined to try its 
remedial effects, whenever recommended by proper authority. 

The translator is an honest man — a gentleman for whom we entertain 
a high personal regard ; and because his claims are based on genuine 
worth of character, whatever comes from his pen will receive respectful 
consideration. We shall not attempt, however, to conceal our views of 
animnl magnetism, or the impostors and vagabonds who are its principal 
advocates and expounders in New England. It amounts almost to degra- 
dation to be identified with the practice as served up before gaping crowds 
of ignoramuses, throughout the length and breadth of the country. Those 
who were disposed, at one time, to pursue a philosophical inquiry, and 
show its truths, if it had any, were disgusted, and gave up in utter despair. 
It is the handy engine of unprincipled, lazy, knavish, ignorant, travelling 
nuisances, who pick up pennies by it, because they can do it more easily 
than by any regular, honest employment. Without wishing to provoke a 
controversy with those whose organ of credulity is larger than our own, 
we cheerfully recommend to them this translation, with a hope that it will 
correct some of their errors of judgment, and conduce to the promotion of 
inductive science. 


Medical College of Richmond , Va. — Jeffries Wyman, M.D., of this 
city, has received the appointment of Professor of Anatomy and Physi- 
ology in this flourishing institution. The lectures commence about the 
first of November, and continue, it is said, three months. 


Columbian College . — Benjamin Hallowell, Esq., a distinguished che- 
mist, late of Alexandria, D. C., has been appointed Professor of Chemis- 
try in the Medical Department of Columbian College, Washington city, 
in the place of the late Dr. Hall. He is an able lecturer, and a gentleman 
of very extensive scientific attainments. 


Officers of the Bennington Co. (Vt.) Medical Society* for the Year 
1843-4 : — Herman Tucker, President. 

F. B. Morgan, Vice President. 

John Cooke, Secretary. 

F. Johnson, Corresponding Secretary . 

Amariah Benson, Treasurer. 

Censors. — F. Johnson, A. Lock, J. Cooke. 

Librarian. — Luther Mosley. 

Delegates to State Medical Society. — F. B. Morgan, L. Mosley. 


Boston Medical Police. — A pamphlet, containing the rules and regula- 
tions of the Boston Medical Association, was distributed last week, com- 
prising a correct catalogue of members, from its formation in 1806 to 
June, 1843 — 321 in all. Of these, 73 have died; 18 left the practice; 
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101 left the city. Of this latter number, many have since died. The 
profession, however, is constantly on the increase in this and all other 
large towns and cities — wholly beyond the wants of the public. 


Medical Staff of the Navy — A letter is published in the Journal to- 
day, which sets forth the grievances and degradations of Assistant Surgeons 
of the U. S. Navy. Some remedy should be devised for bettering their 
■condition on shipboard ; this is certainly required as an act of justice. It 
will be difficult, by and by, to find candidates for that service, if they are 
not even respected by their inferiors. 


Management of the Insane . — The reader is referred to an article com- 
mencing at page 133 in to-day’s Journal, on a subject of much importance 
— too long to have place in the editorial department of the Journal, where, 
perhaps, it legitimately belongs. 


Medical Miscellany . — Assistant Surgeon Dr. Marius Duvall, has gone 
nut in the U. S. Schooner Phoenix, bound to the Pacific Ocean. — A negro 
woman, nearly 50, belonging to a Creole family in the Parish of St. Lan- 
dry, Louisiana, has had thirty-five children. She was 20 when the first 
was born. She gave birth to twins five times, triplets three times, and 
has twenty children now living. — Dr. Richard Wayne, of Savannah, 
was shot at in the street, recently, and wounded, but is likely to recover. 
— Dr. Zina Pitcher, of Wayne, Michigan, has been nominated for Gov- 
ernor of that State. — Dr. Mott, of New York, has been elected an hono- 
rary member of the Royal Academy of Sciences of Belgium. — A tract 
has been written in England on the evils of late hours in business — its 
causes and its cures. The author had better begin with the British Par- 
liament for his first patient. — An edition of Dr. Dickson’s Fallacies of the 
Faculty, is published for the people. They understood them pretty well 
before. — A treatise on the treatment of pulmonary consumption with Naph- 
tha, by John Hastings, M.D., seems to take better with the public than 
the naphtha is taken by his patients. — Mobile is unusually healthful for the 
season. 


To Correspondents. — Professor Lindsly’s paper on leucorrhcsa has been re- 
ceived, and will have an insertion next week. 


Married, — At Sandwich, Dr. David T. Huckins to Miss Sarah F., daughter of 
Dr. C. White, all of S. 


Died, — At Peekskill, N. Y., Dr. Nehemiah Brush, 57. — At New Orleans, Dr. 
John Nichols. — At Stowe, Mass., Dr. Rand. — In the Parish of St. John, La^ Dr. 
Thomas Norvell, post-master. 


Number of death* in Doeton, for the week ending Sept. 16, 49.— Male*, 90— Female*, 19. Stillborn, S. 

Of eonaumption, ?— dysentery, 4— cholera infontum, 4— bowel complaint, 9— dropsy on the brain, 
% — hooping coogh, 1— croup, 1— inflammation of the lunga, 2— Infantile, 1— old age, 9— accidental, 1 
— erysipelas, — long fever, 2— teething, 1— suffocation, 1— marasmus, 3 — inflammation of the brain, 1 — 
cholera morbus, 1— palsy, 1— epilepsy, 1— apoplexy, 1 — lever, 1— measles, 1— congestion of the brain, 
1— influenza, 1— child-bed, 1— canker, 1— unknown, 1. 

Under 5 years, 27— between 5 and 20 rears, 5— between 20 and 60 years, 13— over 60 years, 4. 
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Man a Ruminating Animal . — 44 I knew, many years ago (says Sir H. 
Marsh, who recounts several similar cases also), a remarkable example of 
rumination in a gentleman who was a clerk in a bank. He enjoyed good 
health, lived at his desk, took but little exercise, and dined hurriedly, 
scarcely allowing himself time to masticate his food. Soon after dinner, 
portions of food, with little or no effort on his part, ascended into his mouth, 
were re-masticated and again swallowed. In this manner, according to 
his own account, the whole of the food he had taken underwent this 
secondary process. It was a source of much enjoyment to him, and he 
prided himself upon the possession of this novel, but not very enviable, 
capability.” 

“ 111 blows the wind that profits nobody,” 

says Shakspeare, and we have an illustration of its truth in this — that to 
the above kind of affection we are likely to be indirectly indebted for a 
useful scientific work. Sir Henry Marsh enumerates, among other cases, 
that of a physician in extensive practice in a large rural district in Ireland, 
but who, having become subject to this regurgitation, had determined to 
seek recovery in absence from professional labors. He is now travelling 
about from place to place in quest of health, and having resolved to visit 
and examine every remarkable spa in Ireland, there is reason to expect 
that a valuable work will grow out of this tour of health, by Dr. A. K. 

44 This form of disease is generally traceable to long-continued mental 
anxieties; to over-thoughtful, studious, sedentary, and solitary habits; to 
the swallowing of food hastily without sufficient mastication and insaliva- 
tion ; to the utter neglect of the two most excellent promoters of healthy 
digestion— cheerful society, and full, free, enjoyable muscular exercise. 

. . . . I have generally found it useful to advise for the patient the 

recumbent position for an hour or more after each meal; to eat slowly, 
and to masticate well the food; to eat less than the appetite demands; 
and to be abstinent in the proportion of fluids, so ns to avoid distension of 
the stomach.” — Sir Henry Marsh on Regurgitation , Dublin Journal . 


Muriate of Quinine. — The ordinary mode of obtaining this salt has 
hitherto been by decomposing the sulphate of quinine by muriate of bary- 
ta, but Signor Pagani, an Italian chemist, has lately found means to pro- 
cure it by the aid of a substance destitute of the poisonous quality of a 
barytic salt. He dissolves one part by weight of neutral sulphate of qui- 
nia in 9 parts of boiling alcohol, sp. gr. 8.850. To this he adds another 
solution of three parts of dry common salt in 18 parts of hot water, and 
boils the whole. On adding now 20 parts of water, crystals of muriate 
of quinine are found thrown down, and additional crystals, in all making 
a quantity nearly equal to that of the sulphate employed, are obtained by 
the distillation and evaporation of the mother liquid, by which process, 
also, the alcohol previously employed is re-obtained. The muriate formed 
in this way is white and transparent, more readily soluble than the sul- 
phate in both water and alcohol, neutral, and its solution is not rendered 
turbid by the addition of muriate of baryta. A muriate of quinia is also 
procured by boiling one part by weight of sulphate of quinine with 40 
parts of water, and 3 parts of chloride of sodium in 18 parts of water, then 
mixing and evaporating these solutions. The salt thus obtained differs 
from the foregoing in being in lenticular and compact (dull ?) crystals, in- 
stead of needle-shaped and iridescent ones, such as those produced by the 
first-detailed process. — Giorn . per Serv. ai Progressi , <f-c. 
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EXTRACTS FROM A MONOGRAPH ON LEUCORRHOEA. 

By Harvey Liadsly, M.D., Professor of Obstetric Medicine in the Columbian College, 

Washington City. 

The term " leucorrhoea ” is applied by most modsrn authors to a whitish 
or yellowish discharge from the vagina, whether the secretion actually 
takes place from its lining membrane or from that of the uterus ; and as 
a diagnosis between the two varieties of the disease is somewhat difficult, 
and their general modes of treatment somewhat similar, many authors, and 
probably most practitioners, do not regard the distinction at all, but are 
content with describing and treating the two diseases under one gene* 
ral term. 

It is unquestionably of much importance, in most if not in all cases of 
leucorrhoea, to be able to decide to which of these varieties the particu- 
lar example under our care belongs, because the two organs (uterus and 
vagina) differ not a little in their functional peculiarities and their sympa- 
thetic connections, and therefore our remedial measures must be modified 
accordingly. 1 am of opinion, with Churchill, though many modem au- 
thors of skill and experience think differently, that the diagnosis, by care 
and observation, can generally be made out. 

Leucorrhoea which has its seat in the uterus, may be distinguished from 
vaginal, by the peculiar circumstances attending its appearance- — as, for 
example, when it occurs immediately or -soon after abortion or delivery ; 
by its taking the place of the regular menstrual discharge ; by its greater 
violence and more general effect on the constitution ; by the quantity of 
the discharge being increased after the catamenia cease, or ju3t before 
they commence ; by its gradually encroaching upon the performance of 
that function, causing the flow to be less copious in quantity and less 
regular in its return ; and when it ocours in young females, where nature 
seems to be making an effort to bring on the catymenia. Whenever, 
therefore, any, or several of these circumstances are noticed in connection 
with leucorrhoea, we may with much reason conclude that the muoous 
coat of the uterus is diseased, although perhaps it would be going too 
far, in the present state of our pathological knowledge, to say positively 
that the vagina was not also implicated. 

Considerable difficulty may also be anticipated in the attempt to dis- 
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tinguish leucorrhoea (either vaginal or uterine) from gonorrhoea. For not- 
withstanding Dr. Good contends that this can happen only to “ novices,” 
1 believe there are very few physicians of the present day, who have en- 
joyed considerable opportunities for observing these diseases, who will not 
only admit the great uncertainty of all the usual diagnostic marks, but the 
occasional impossibility of deciding between them. Dr. G.’s idea that 
we can distinguish gonorrhoea by the local irritation extending to the mea- 
tus uriiiarius, producing distressing pain in making water, and that these 
symptoms are not to be found in leucorrhoea, is notoriously erroneous ; 
and one is tempted to think that this assertion is only one of the many 
instances in medical literature where dicta are put forth with all the so- 
lemnity of ex cathedra authority, although unsupported by a single cor- 
rect clinical observation. Ardor urinae is unquestionably by no means an 
uncommon symptom in leucorrhoea. 

De Graaf de mulin. organ, p. 140, supposes that we may distinguish 
fluor albus from blenorrhoea by the respective localities of their sources ; 
the former deriving its origin from the uterus, and the other being exclu- 
sively produced by a morbid secretion from the surfaces which form or 
are immediately within the genital cavity — as those of the external orifice 
of the vagina, of the external orifice of the urethra, of the clitoris, nymr 
phae, &c. No reliance, however, can be placed on this mode of diagno- 
sis, even in uterine leucorrhoea, and it evidently can have no application 
to those numerous cases where the vagina alone is the seat of disease. 

Baglivi, on the other hand, proposes, as a principle of diagnosis in these 
cases, the assumed fact, that the leucorrhoeal discharge ceases during 
menstruation, and vice versa : but the more accurate observations of 
modern surgeons and pathologists have ascertained that this hypothesis is 
wholly without foundation. 

On the whole, the diagnosis from gonorrhoea is extremely difficult. Sir 
C. M. Clarke considers it impossible. According to Ricord, however, 
there are some cases in which all doubt may be removed by an examina- 
tion with the speculum. Whenever the peculiar erosions or superficial 
ulcers of the raucous membrane covering the cervix uteri, and which, ac- 
cording to that experienced author, occur in 19 out of 90 acute cases, are 
discovered, there can be no hesitation in pronouncing the disease to be 
gonorrhoea. Ricord also asserts that the discharge from the urethra, 
though it does occasionally occur, is much less frequent in leucorrhoea 
than in gonorrhoea. Out of 900 cases of the latter kind, he states that 8 
in every 19 had the urethra so affected (p. 18). The moral character, 
too, of the patient, and of her husband, if married, will be an important 
element in enabling us to fonn an accurate diagnosis. 

In connection with this part of the subject, the interesting and im- 
portant question presents itself — is leucorrhoea communicable to the hus- 
band by conjugal intercourse ? I have not the least hesitation in answer- 
ing this question in the affirmative, and I think it very important that 
every practitioner should have clear and correct ideas on this subject, as 
he will thus be enabled, not unfrequently, if his practice be extensive, to 
put an end to domestic suspicions and bickerings — which if unallayed 
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and inexplicable might destroy forever the peace of the moat respectable 
families. I have known several striking cases, wifcre the wife has bean; 
afflicted with leucorrhoea, and the husband has been seized with all the* 
symptoms of violent gonorrhoea, and yet, when from the character of the 
parties I could not for a moment entertain the least suspicion of the in* 
continence of either. In two instances in maitied couples of the high* 
est standing, and of the utmost purity of character, both the husband ; 
and wife were alternately afflicted for several years with a discharge re* 
sembling leucorrhoea ; sometimes one and sometimes the other would be 
attacked first, but in every case both were sure tcf i be afflicted with it in 
the course of a few days. " ■ 

Treatment . — After having paid no little attention to the subject, amt 
having frequently experimented in relation to it, l am constrained to con* 1 
sider Churchill's distinction between the effects of astringent injections ini 
vagina] and uterine leucorrhoea, as founded in reason and nature, though' 
I believe that more exceptions than he seems disposed to admit will be 
found to occur in its application. He contends that astringent injections 
in vaginal leucorrhoea are extremely successful •> while the case in uterine 
leucorrhoea is very different — that in this latter species, if not positively; 
injurious, they are at least inefficient and never do any good. He as- 
serts, that in some instances he has known them to cause great irritation, 
with menorrhagia and an aggravation of the local distress. 

I make it, therefore, an invariable rule in prescribing for leucorrhoea, to 
endeavor, in the first place, to satisfy my mind as to the particular species 
the patient is laboring under — and whenever any obscurity exists as to 
the diagnosis, to be very cautious *as to the prescription .of astringent in- 
jections, and to watch very narrowly their effects, in order to suspend 
them immediately if any untoward symptoms occur. 

With the exception of astringent injections, the treatment of both forms 
of leucorrhoea is quite similar. Whenever we are called in early and 
there are indications of acute inflammation of the lining membrane of the* 
vagina or uterus, the usual means to combat and relieve this state of the 
system must be resorted to — viz., depletion by venesection, leeching the 
vulva, or os uteri if practicable; free purging; diaphoretics ; fomentations 
on the hypogastric region ; rest, in a horizontal position ; abstemious diet ; 
bip bath; Some or all of these remedies, judiciously directed, will generally 
in a short time control the inflammatory symptoms, diminish or entirely 
subdue the pain, and either cure the disease (which not unfrequently hap- 
pens) or prepare the system for further remedial measures. A great va- 
riety of these have at different times been offered to the profession, and 
each in its turn has had many enthusiastic admirers who have prescribed 
their favorite remedy on all occasions, in every form of the disease, and 
in every species of constitution— and, of course, have frequently met 
wit!) disappointments and failed in their attempts, as will always be the 
case when remedies are indiscriminately applied. 

There can, I am confident, be no doubt that many, perhaps I might 
say, with entire truth, that most cases of vaginal leucorrhoea can be cured 
— after using the proper depletory means as above indicated if necessary 
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— by various astringent solutions thrown up the vagina by a syringe con- 
veniently constructed for the purj>ose. Those that I have found most 
efficient, and which therefore I most frequently make use of, are the fol- 
lowing, which I place in the order in which 1 prefer them — viz., acetate 
of zinc (gr. v. to water 3 j.) ; sulphate of copper (gr. xxv. to water 
5 viij ) ; borax ( 3 ss. to flax seed tea 5 viij.) ; decoction of oak bark ; alum 
( 3 j. to water 5 vj.) ; sulphate of zinc ( 3 j. to w ater 5 iv.) ; hydriodate of 
iron ( 3 ij. to a pint of water) — (this answers admirably in many cases). 
The nitrate of silver I have seldom employed, and have never been satis- 
fied with its effects. Particular directions should be given by the practi- 
tioner as to the kind of syringe to be employed, its being in proper order, 
&e. The patient should be in a recumbent posture during its adminis- 
tration ; the injections at first should be tepid, gradually reducing the 
temperature ; they should be administered about twice a day on the ave- 
rage; in irritable constitutions, it would be prudent to commence with 
them weaker than the above formula, and afterwards increasing their 
strength if necessary ; and in most cases, it will be found useful to inject a 
syringe or two full of soap suds previous to employing the remedy — this 
promotes cleanliness and allows the medicine foil opj>ortunity to exert its 
influence upon the inflamed surface. Too much attention, indeed, can-! 
not be paid to the subject of cleanliness, during the whole treatment of I 
leucorrhoea, for without the strictest care upon this point, our remedial 
measures w ill be deprived of much of their efficacy. Frequent washing, 
therefore, of the external parts with warm w'ater, should be sedulously 
enjoined in addition to syringing the vagina with soap suds. 

The preceding directions are particularly applicable to vaginal leucor- 
rhnea ; while in the uterine species, the treatment would be somew hat 
different, at least so far as astringent injections are concerned : for these, 
as I have already remarked, are more apt to be injurious than beneficial 
in the latter form of this complaint. Sometimes the two forms are com-' 
bimd in the same case, indicated by a combination of the symptoms pe- 1 
culiar to each. In this case, we should prescribe for the uterine fluor 
albus first, and when the severity of its symptoms are alleviated, we may 1 
then with safety and advantage resort to the course just pointed out for 
the cure of the vaginal leucorrhoea. » 

The first indication to be attempted for the relief of the uterine form 
of the complaint, is the reduction of the inflammatory symptoms, by the 1 
usual antiphlogistic course. In mild cases, entire rest, abstinence, tepid 
and cold ablutions, and a moderately active purge, will be amply sufficient! 
for this purpose. In instances of greater severity, general or local blood-' 
letting (leeches to vulva, groins or perineum, or cups to the same), active 
purging and fomentations, may be required. 1 

Among ithe internal remedies, emetics have often been prescribed, 
though I never could bring myself to direct them, except when rendered 
necessary by the disordered state of the stomach, and then only upon 
general principles, without placing any dependence upon their peculiar 
efficacy in this complaint. 

The use of the tinture of cantharides, as a remedy for leucorrhoea and 
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olher diseased states of the female organs of generation, was first urged 
on the profession by Dr. John Roberton, of Edinburgh, in 1806, in hb 
work entitled “ Practical Treatise on the Powers of Cantliarides whc** 
used internally .” This article being earnestly recommended by Dr. R. and 
some of his professional friends, attained very soon considerable reputation in 
Great Britain ; though I believe it has never been so much employed or 
so much confided in there, as it has in this country, where the example 
and recommendation of Professor Dewees have been instrumental in giv- 
ing it much greater currency than it would in all probability have othfr- 
wise attained, or than its intrinsic virtues merited. This plan, after hatt- 
ing prepared the system by bleeding (if necessary), by purging, confining 
the patient to a milk and vegetable diet, is to give thirty diops of the 
tincture of cantharides every morning, noon and evening, in a little sweet- 
ened water, increasing the dose, every third day, five drops, until stran- 
gury is produced, unless the disease is arrested, which is not unfrequently 
the case, before this symptom appears. Should the complaint withstand 
the first strangury, he re-commences the tincture at the original dose of 
thirty drops, and increases it as before, until a difficulty in passing urine is 
again experienced — and soon, to a third and even fourth strangury, should 
the disease prove obstinate and unyielding. 

1 consider the indiscriminate and almost universal employment of this 
article in cases of leucorrhcea by Dr. Dewees, as the greatest practical 
error contained in bis really valuable publications. 1 have used it in a 
great number of cases and in every variety of constitution — and after 
having thus given it a thorough and impartial trial, I feel constrained to 
say that its virtues and efficacy have been vastly overrated, and that in a 
great majority of cases there are other means of cure more safe, more 
speedy, and more effectual. There are at least three strong objections to 
the general and indiscriminate employment of cantharides in leucorrhcea. 

1st. There are a great many cases that can be cured by other reme- 
dies in a much shorter time than hy this. 

2d. The strangury* which cantharides must produce, as a general 
rule, in order to prove beneficial, is always unpleasant, and sometimes 
raost acutely painful. 

3d. There are a great many instances where this medicine will not 
effect a cure at all ; and as it takes a long period to ascertain this fact, a 
great deal of time is thus unnecessarily wasted, and a great deal of suffer- 
ing unavoidably inflicted. 

For these reasons, I have for some time past relinquished the use of 
cantharicfes entirely in the incipient stages of leucorrhcea, and resort to it 
only in chronic cases, or when olher remedies have failed. Thus em- 
ployed, it is undoubtedly a valuable article and well worthy the notice of 
the profession. 

The balsam of copaiba is a favorite remedy with some members of the 


* 1 bare repeatedly seen the most distressing symptoms accompany the strangury In nervona and 
delicate female* (and theae are the very persons most liable to leucorrboen), even when prescribed In 

the most cautions manner. And in more than one instance, I hare witnessed a moat violent stran- 
gury caused by a single dose of the tincture. 
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profession ; and after very extensive trials of it, I am induced to consider 
if 'one of the most effectual means in our power for controlling this dis- 
charge ; and indeed, were it not for its nauseous taste and smell, and its 
Consequent effects in deranging the alimentary canal, I believe we should 
hardly require any other internal remedy. These disagreeable results are 
in a considerable measure, to be sure, prevented by the employment of 
tKe copaiba in capsules, as now manufactured in Paris. This is an ex- 
cellent and efficient mode of administering the article, as the capsules are 
entirely tasteless and almost inodorous ; but unfortunately the high price, 
ar which they are sold, puts them out of the reach of many of our pa- 
tients — and the more so, as a great many are required to effect a cure. 

1 usually direct two or three of the capsules daily at first, gradually in- 
censing the number to five or six. In almost all cases, it is necessary, or 
at least advisable, to use some of the depletory measures indicated in the 
former part of this article, to prepare the system for the administration of 
the copaiba. 

The preardations of iron l have often found pseful adjuvants in cases 
of considerable constitutional debility. The sulphate and carbonate are 
the preparations I principally resort to. These are unquestionably 
among the most valuable remedies we possess in those cases where the 
class of chalybeates is indicated. They frequently require a long-con- 
tinued employment to exhibit their full efficacy. I usually direct them 
in the first instance for a few days, in combination with rhubarb and 
the blue mass, and afterwards with rhubarb alone or the Venice tur- 
pentine. 

1 have also much confidence in iodine and its various combinations, in 
chronic cases of leucorrhoea. The following formula I frequently pre- 
scribe : — R. Hydriod. ferri, 3 ij. ; spt. vin. rectif., aqu® pur., aa 3 ij. 
M. ; of which I direct a drachm two or three times a day. 

The plan of cleaning out the vagina every day with a detergent wash, 
as soap suds, a weak solution of the sugar of lead, fac., and then syste- 
matically plugging it with lint or cotton in order to keep the diseased lips 
of the womb and vagina separate, I have tried ; hut with such unfavora- 
ble results in every instance that I have been induced to relinquish the 
practice almost entirely, and am convinced that there are very few cases 
in private practice where it is advisable. 

The uva ursi and the buchu in infusion have been highly recommended 
by some authors. They seem to me, however, to be of little use, except 
in relieving the irritation about the neck of the bladder and the pain in 
passing water, which it is well known are occasional attendants upon 
leucorrhoea. 

The cicuta, conium maculatum, was introduced to the notice of the 
profession by Baron Storck, of Vienna, who published, in 1769, an inter- 
esting treatise intended to recommend this article for the cure of leucor- 
rhoea ; and illustrated his theory by a great number of striking cases, 
in which the cicuta seemed to perform very wonderful cures. This 
remedy, in consequence of Storck’s powerful recommendation, was very 
extensively employed throughout Europe; but as it fell very far short, in 
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the hands of other practitioners, of effecting what it was said to have 
done in those of the original projector, it has been very strongly suspect- 
ed that implicit reliance cannot be placed in the accuracy of his state- 
ments. Cicuta has accordingly, and I have no doubt deservedly, lost 
most of its reputation as a remedy for leucorrhoea. 

Colchicum, elecampane, cubebs and ergot, have also been recommend- 
ed at different times as means to control this discharge ; but as I have 
never used them but in one or two instances, I can say nothing in their 
favor. 

Blisters applied over the pubes, on the back or the inside of the 
thighs, will be found remedies of great efficacy in some cases of unusual 
obstinacy, and which have resisted all the usual means of cure. 1 have 
in several instances been most agreeably disappointed in the prompt re- 
lief afforded by these applications, where all the ordinary remedies had 
been tried without effect, and where the patients were just ready to re- 
linquish all further attempts in despair. On the other hand, however, 
I have repeatedly found them inefficient, and in a few rare cases they 
have even proved injurious, increasing the amount of the discharge and 
the irritability of the system. Sometimes I have applied them a second 
and even a third time in succession, with only partial relief in the 6rst 
instance, and yet with complete success in the end. 

The profession, as a body, is exceedingly empirical in the treatment of 
leucorrhoea. This undoubtedly is partly owing to the obstinate character 
of the disease, and partly, 1 think, to the want of due discrimination and 
care in inquiring into the causes of the attack, and the peculiarities of 
the constitution, and a want of sufficient minuteness in observing the 
effects of remedies — and particularly in ascertaining when a depletory 
and when a tonic course of treatment should be pursued. All these va- 
rious points of inquiry and observation should be most sedulously kept 
before the physician’s mind in treating a case of leucorrhoea. 

In the 6rst place, let him examine into the cause of the attack, and 
remove it, if possible. If it arise from prostitution, from tumors, ulcers 
or polypi, from pregnancy, from ascarides in the rectum, from deranged 
menstruation, from prolapsus of the uterus, from the use of pessaries, 
from the want of due attention to cleanliness, from a meagre and un- 
wholesome diet, from sedentary habits, be. be., in all these cases it is 
obvious that attention should 6rst be paid to the exciting cause, and that 
as far as practicable it should be removed, and when this cannot be done, 
that its injurious effects should be Counteracted by appropriate treatment. 

Perhaps more nicety of tact and accuracy of discrimination are re- 
quired to enable us to decide with certainty and precision when to deplete 
and when to stimulate, than in settling any other question in the manage- 
ment of this disease. That a tonic course of treatment is often necessary, 
no observing physician will deny ; and this may consist of various items 
— of frequent exercise in the open air, particularly in riding in a carriage 
and on horseback, and even in walking when the other modes are not 
convenient— of a nutritious, easily digestible and plentiful diet, accompani- 
ed occasionally, though rarely, by wine— of various remedies which have 
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a direct tendency to increase the strength of the system, give tone to 
the stomach, and force to the muscular fibre, as, for example, the whole 
class of vegetable bitters, and more especially the chalybeates — of a change 
of air and climate — and, finally, by a resort to the sea-coast and the luxury 
of sea-bathing. 

By a judicious and persevering employment of these various remedies 
— carefully adapting our course to the peculiarities of the case and the 
idiosyncrasies of the constitution — 1 am satisfied that almost every patient 
laboring under leucorrhoea could eventually be restored to perfect health, 
provided no serious organic disease present an insuperable obstacle to our 
success. 

The following are some of the works which may be consulted on 
leucorrhoea. 

Rolfinck (Guernerus), Dissertatio de fluorealbo mulierum, in 4to., Jen®, 
1661. 

Wedel (Georg. Wolfg.), Dissertatio de fluorealbo, in 4to., Jen®, 1682. 

Ves-ti (Jus-tus) Dissertatio de fluore albo, in 4to., Erfordae, 1697. 

Bonet (Theophilus), Sepulcretum, lib. iij. serm. 31, obs. 6. 

Juch. Dissertatio sistens virginem fluore albo benigno laborantem, in 
4to., Erfordae, 1730. 

Dissertatio de fluore albo, in 4to., Erfordae, 1731. 

Luther, Dissertatio de fluoris albi indole et cura, in 4to., Jenae, 1739. 

Kaltschrnied, Dissertatio de fluore albo benigno, in 4io, Jenae, 1739. 

Allen, Dissertatio de fluoris albi charactere, et notis quibus cum gonor- 
rhoea con ven it vel differt, in 4to., Lugdunm Batavorum, 1751. 

Juncken (Joann.), Dissertatio de fluore albo, titulo et ortu benigno, 
curatione autem saepuis maligna, in 4to., Halae, 1752. 

Morgagni, De sedibus et causis morborum. Epis. 47. 

Raulin, Traite des fleurs blanches, Paris, 1766. 

Van Der Hest, Dissertatio de Leucorrhoea, 1771. 

Bcehmer, Dissertatio sistens leucorrhoea palhologiam, 1798. 

Heilman, Dissertatio Leucorrhoea, seu fluor albus, 1799. 

Freyer, Dissertatio de Leucorrhoea, seu fluord albo, 1799. 

Swediam on Syphilis. 

Blatin (J. B.) Du catarrhe ut£rin on des fleurs blanches, Paris, 1801. 

Memoires de la SocidtS Medic. d’Emulat. tom. iij. 

Med. and Surg. Journal, Edinburgh, Vol. V., p. 176. 

Journal de Medecine, Vol. XIX., d. 260. 

Recueil Periodique, Vol. XIV., p. 77. 

Journal Gdndrale de Med., tom. XXXI., p. 378. 

Memoires de la Soc. Mdd. d’Emulat., tom. II., p. 1. 

Transactions of College of Physicians, London, Vol. V., p. 23. 

Ephemerid. Germanic. Decad. 

Duncan’s Medical Commentaries, Vol. VII., p. 364. 

Dewees’s Diseases of Females. 

Churchill’s do. do. 

Blundell, Davis, Gooch, &c. &c., Systems of Midwifery. 
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WOUNDING THE BRACHIAL ARTERY IN VENESECTION. 

To the Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 

Sir, — If the following communication be of any value, please give it a 
place in your Journal ; if not, throw it into the fire. 

It happens sometimes, that, in venesection, the brachial artery is 
wounded — rather a serious matter, by the way, and one likely to cost the 
perpetrator not a few anxious cogitations. It is for the benefit of any one 
who may meet with such an accident, that the following communication 
is submitted. In attendance on a patient, I exposed and ligatured the 
arm as usual. There were a number of scars over the vessel ; it was 
very distinct, superficial, and no pulsation perceptible. My sensations 
may be supposed, when the blood commenced flowing from the orifice 
per saltum. Its bright scarlet color confirmed my fears. It was of no 
use to indulge in vain speculations as to how an artery instead of the 
vein had been opened ; there it was before me in its reality. I allowed 
what blood I considered necessary to flow, and bound up the arm. But 
hemorrhage persisted, and it was only by using a graduated compress, 
rather tightly applied, that it was arrested. Not to enter on a history of 
my anxieties, which would not be much to the purpose, let me say that 
in five days I removed the bandage and all looked well. 1 had a very 
faint hope that the arterial orifice was closed ; but, alas ! next day ap- 
peared a slight discoloration of the skin a few inches above the cicatrix. 
It happened that I did not see the patient for several days, and then the 
discoloration had extended to the size of about four inches square, and 
was a deep purple, almost black. No time was to be lost. I imme- 
diately went home and prepared the following simple apparatus. I took a 
bit of thick sheep-skin, size of a twenty-five-cent piece, made a hole in the 
centre about three eighths of an inch in length and one fourth in width. 
This l spread with adhesive plaster, and secured it to the arm so that the 
opening in the leather corresponded to the cicatrix of the wound, in 
this opening I laid a common white bean ; its shape and polished sur- 
face suggested to me its adaptation to make the requisite pressure with- 
out injury to the skin. I covered the whole with adhesive plaster, accu- 
rately applying a graduated compress three-fourths of an inch in thick- 
ness, and then retaining the bean in its proper place, bound up the arm 
with a succession of rollers spread with plaster, so that when they were 
applied the arm was almost immovable, at the elbow-joint. There was a 
small part of the extravasation still visible, so that I had an opportunity 
of ascertaining without removing the bandage whether my application 
would command the hemorrhage, as, if so, absorption would remove the 
effusion. The pleasure of finding that this was the case was very grati- 
fying. But now arose a problem somewhat difficult of solution ; namely 
— would a continuation of* this treatment effect a permanent cure ? aqd 
if so, under favorable circumstances, what length of time would it re- 
quire ? The compression was such that the further extravasation of blot^d 
was arrested, while at the same time perfect freedom was afforded to tfe? 
current flowing through the artery. This was evident from the distinct 
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pulsation at the wrist. I have only to add further, that after some mis- 
givings, the bandage was removed in forty-two days from the time of its 
application. Everything was found perfectly well, with the exception of 
a small ulcer caused by a fold of the skin which got pinched by the 
bandage. This, however, got well in a few days. It is now twelve 
weeks since the accident, and the presumption is that the cure is 
permanent. 

One or two corollaries, and I have done. It is not necessary to pro- 
duce obliteration of the vessel to effect a cure. Cases where compres- 
sion was continued much longer and much greater, and yet failed, may 
not have succeeded because of this very circumstance. Again, severe 
compression is not necessary. The radial artery pulsated distinctly all 
the time, and in fact the compression was never such as to interrupt the 
return of the blood from the limb or produce swelling. The patient 
sewed a good deal during the time the arm was bandaged. Yours truly, 

Bradford , Vt. y Sept. 10, 1843. H. Hates. 


HOMOEOPATHIC EXPERIMENTS. 

By M. Andral.— (From the Bulletin General® Thera peutiqae, May, 1834.) 

M. Andral, at the Hopital de la Pitie, has been putting to the test of 
experiment the homoeopathic doctrine since November. These experi- 
ments are not yet concluded, but we shall give the results as far as they 
go, which are quite conclusive against the views of Hahnemann. M. An- 
dral treated the patients submitted to homoeopathia strictly in accordance 
with Hahnemann’s principles. The symptoms were combated by medi- 
cines, the special properties of which were pointed out by the German 
physician, and which, to insure the greatest exactness, were made up at 
the establishment of Guibourt, to which the homoeopathic physicians send 
their patients. The regimen was carefully watched, and was altogether 
in accordance with that recommended by Hahnemann. It was composed 
of hroth without salt or vegetables, of paps or of milk potages, and when 
the patients could eat, they were allowed bread and wine, meat which 
had served to make broth, and roast, rarely fish. Vegetables were never 
given to them, nor was any of their food seasoned. For drink they had 
sugar and water. During the treatment all external medication was in- 
terdicted. It is impossible, with all these precautions, not to have suffi- 
cient data to judge of the doctrine, especially when the facts are so nu- 
merous, and the physician so acute. The facts were collected with the 
mpst minute attention by M. Vernois, one of the internes . 

In 54 applications of the homoeopathic treatment, 8 patients alone de- 
rived any benefit, which continued without the use of any other plan of 
treatment, and 46 were as bad some days after the administration of the glo- 
bules as before. It ought, however, to be mentioned that the state of 7 
of them was slightly ameliorated on the morning after they took the 
medicine. But what were these cases ? The first was a case of inter- 
current pain, which had existed for some days ; the second was a case of 
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angina ; the third, one of rheumatic pains ; the fourth, intercurrent ce- 
phalalgia in a phthisical patient ; the fifth was a case of stunning in a 
man subject to cerebral congestion ; the sixth, a case of diarrhoea follow- 
ing constipation ; the seventh, one of rheumatism at the 18th day ; and 
eighth, a case of slight pain, which came on during chronic gastro - 
enteritis . 

The medicines employed by M. Andral, were aconitum , arnica , 6e//a- 
donna , briony, camphor, camomile, colchicum , ipecacuanha , hyoscyamus , 
opium, soluble mercury, nux vomica , metallic lead, pulsatilla nigricans, 
and tin. 

From the month of January M. Andral treated 35 patients onhomce- 
opathic principles. Of these, 18 were men, and 17 women. Five were 
submitted to the aconitum , four to the arnica , five to belladonna , five to 
bryony, one to camomile, three to colchicum, three to hyoscyamus, one to 
opium, two to soluble mercury, three to nux vomica , one to lead, and 
two to the pulsatilla nigricans. We throw the results, &c., into a 
table. [Here follow 35 cases, with the names of the substances used, 
the diseases, predominant symptoms, effects, &c., in none of which, save 
five, was there any relief.] From the above facts, it would appear 
that the homoeopathic plan of treating diseases is totally inert, and can 
be useful only as a placebo to hypochondriacs and nervous women, by 
relieving them from swallowing the manifold drugs with which they think 
it their duty to burden their stomachs. — Edin. Med. and Surg. Jour. 


' MODIFICATION OF DIt. ARNOTT’S HYDROSTATIC BED. 

Bf H. Ogden, M.D., Sunderland. 

1 beg to transmit to you a description of a modification of Dr. Ar- 
nolds hydrostatic bed, which 1 think will be found more convenient than 
those now in use. 

A bed-frame is prepared, with feet, sides and ends, similar to those of 
ordinary beds. At three or four inches within the side bars two others 
are placed parallel to them, leaving in the centre an open space at least 
two feet broad. A sheet of strong canvass is stretched over the whole, 
and laced with a cord to the ends and external lateral bars, sufficiently 
slack to allow the part between the two internal bars to be depressed 
nine inches in the centre, and only two or three inches at each end. In 
the cavity of this depression is placed a sack of water-tight Macintosh 
cloth, large enough to allow the introduction of twenty or thirty gallons 
of water, without producing any tension ; it must remain perfectly flaccid* 
The sack which I use is six feet long by three feet wide, with a narrow 
neck about a foot long ; but it is larger than is absolutely necessary. The 
neck is brought through the foot-board of the bed, to the outside, where 
water is introduced ; sufficient being employed to fill the sack to within 
half or three fourths of an inch of the level of the frame of the bed. 
The apparatus now presents the appearance of a nearly level surface, 
consisting of two lateral planes, rigid and tense, and one central plane of 
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the greatest possible softness. A thin mattress (1J to 2 inches thick) 
and bed-clothes now being laid on this surface, the bed is ready for use. 

The advantages of this bed over those hitherto in use are as follow : 

First and chiefly, much greater facility of ventilation. Ten years ago 
1 had one constructed on Dr. Arnott’s plan, and have had frequent op- 
portunities, during that time, of knowing the very great relief afforded by 
it, in the practice of several medical gentlemen who have used it, to per- 
sons in the last stages of illness, and also to some who have even as- 
scribed their recovery to it. But there has generally been some difficulty 
in preventing the accumulation of condensed perspiration in the hollow 
of the trough upon the Macintosh cloth. This has been remedied to a 
certain extent by interposing between the mattress and the water a net- 
work of corks strung together, with the view of forming a stratum freely 
permeable to the air ; but the ventilation so obtained has seldom been 
perfect. In the bed which I now describe there is a smaller surface for 
the condensation of moisture, and there are no upright sides impeding 
ventilation. A small stratum of corks may be used, but even that is 
not always necessary ; and the most of the bed requires none at any 
time. 

Second, superior portability. There being no metal work, nor wooden 
box to contain it, the whole is much lighter and more manageable — an 
object, however apparently trivial, always of some importance, especially 
in a sick chamber. 

Third, less water is sufficient. The quantity can be reduced almost 
to the minimum which will float a man, by lacing the canvass propor- 
tionally tight. When the patient is large and heavy, more water is re- 
quired to float him, and the lacing can be slackened accordingly. 

, Fourth, less expense. I do not know the price for which hydrostatic 
beds are made in London, but that which I have now described was 
only half the expense of the other made with the zinc trough. 

There is no necessity to close the oriflce by which water is admitted ; it 
requires simply to be turned upwards, and supported with a loose string, to 
prevent the water from flowing out by the movements of the patient : the 
undulations never exceed a few inches. For discharging the water when 
it is desired to remove the apparatus, a syphon is introduced at the ori- 
fice to the deepest part of the sack. 

In pouring in the water, a quantity of air is liable to be carried along 
with it, which elevates the upper side of the sack, and accumulates there. 
Although more yielding even than water, it defeats the whole design, 
and forms salient and tense protuberances. It is easily discharged by 
drawing the arm with a little pressure over the surface of the sack from 
the bottom to the neck . — London Medical Gazette . 


CHLORIDE OF LIME IN CANCEROU8 BREAST. 

By O. R. Rowe, M.D., F.S.A. 

That one fact is worth a thousand theories, was never more fully maoi* 
Tested than in the following case 
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In February last I was requested to see an unmarried lady, aged 43, 
residing at Lamboum, in the county of Essex. She complained of 
pains in her stomach and side, general lassitude and debility ; loss of ap- 
petite, restless nights, frightful dreams, parched mouth, and constant 
thirst ; sinking sensation at the stomach, her bowels generally irregular, 
sometimes constipated, at others relaxed, with yeasty evacuations, and 
defective of bile; the urine muddy, dark -colored, and depositing a brown- 
ish sediment ; skin dry and horny. The uterine functions had been 
irregular and unhealthy for the last two years; frequent discharges of 
blood from the rectum ; great tenderness and haemorrhoids. She was 
nervous and dejected ; the pulse weak and feeble. 

Reviewing, as I did, all these symptoms with interest and attention, 1 
could not but conclude that this was a case of dyspepsia in its aggra- 
vated form and character, and therefore directed my remedies in the most 
careful manner, commencing with the fullest depletion of the stomach 
and bowels. I afterwards ascertained that she had been suffering from 
pains in the right arm-pit and breast, and on examination was shocked 
to find a considerable glandular swelling in the axilla, and a large tumor 
in the breast, of a most decided cancerous character. Ulceration had 
commenced round the nipple, and although she had perceived the indura- 
tion gradually enlarging for two years previously, yet had never disclosed 
this to her family. The communication, as may be imagined, was most 
painful. Happily operations are not now deemed advisable, for 1 be- 
lieve that any increased excitement would only have superinduced in- 
creased morbid action, for its malignant character could not be mistaken. 
However, 1 persevered in the plan that 1 first suggested, which was to 
regulate the functions of the digestive organs by a mild alterative mode 
of treatment, with strict attention to a light nutritious diet, consisting of 
animal and farinaceous food. 

The disease continued increasing, ulceration and sloughing were more 
extensive, including the nipple ; and the centre of the breast became so 
hollow that the thumb might have been passed into the cavity ; the sur- 
face of the wound was more unequal, and the edges were harder, more 
rugged, and painful, with a profuse discharge of a thin ichor, of so foetid 
a character that every means were adopted to counteract it ; the axillary 
glands became more enlarged and painful. 

She remained in this deplorable condition until the beginning of May, 
persevering most rigidly in the plan of treatment prescribed, when, with 
a view of counteracting in an increased degree the rapid disorganization 
that manifested itself, and also of rendering Iter existence more tolerable, 
I directed a solution of chloride of lime to be immediately applied to the 
breast, and constantly repeated, together with warm bread and water 
poultices. The destruction of parts appeared checked. The discharge 
and foetor became much diminished ; healthy granulations gradually arose, 
and as her general health became more and more improved, which every 
week effected, the wound continued to heal, the pains and glandular swell- 
ings diminished, and at this time my patient is capable of taking exercise 
to an extent that previously fatigued her. Her dyspeptic symptoms 
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have vanished, and it is fair, I think, to infer that with attention to the 
management of her digestive functions, although carcinoma may not be 
exterminated from her system, yet that life may be prolonged, with all 
its enjoyments and comforts, and a formidable disease, distressing and 
painful in all its characteristics, be brought under the power and control 
of the medical art. This case also serves as a striking illustration of the 
potent effects of indigestion, for truly did the local disease become an in- 
dex of the improved state of the digestive organs .— London Lancet. 


THE BOSTON MEDICAL AND SURGICAL JOURNAL. 

SEPTEMBER 27 , 1 843 . 


Evils of Cigar Smoking . — Ever since European voyagers first copied 
the custom of smoking, which was then peculiar to the savages of Ame- 
rica, it has been extensively practised in the old world. The inhabitants 
of whole nations, as Holland, Germany, Russia and Turkey, are addicted 
to it from youth to old age, without apparently suffering from the evils 
that are asserted to have their origin in this pernicious habit. 

In all these countries, it should be remembered, the pipe is almost ex- 
clusively used. A pipe was the companion of the Indians of every tribe 
on the New Continent. ' The cigar is a modern invention, and gives 
rise to all the difficulties that are imputed to the vice of smoking. Dr. 
Liebig, the great chemist, whose authority is of the highest order, says 
that — Smoking cigars is prejudicial to healthy ns much gaseous carbon is 
injuriously inhaled , that robs the system of its oxygen . In consequence 
of being near the nostrils, the smoke is inhaled, and the shorter the cigar 
becomes, the more it increases the difficulty. Much, if not all, the 
danger to health, arises from the proximity of the burning tobacco, which 
is drawn directly into the lungs in large or small quantities, according 
to the adroitness of the smoker, the state of the air in the place where 
he is smoking, and other circumstances useless to mention. The nausea 
produced in new beginners, is from, the inhalation of the smoke, however 
small the quantity. Now with a pipe, the operation of burning in the 
bowl is removed to a considerable distance, the smoke is not so much 
heated, and less constitutional detriment is incurred. 

We have not much respect, however, for this argument — it has not even 
the merit of ingenuity, though it is very observable that persons who ha- 
bitually smoke pipes have not such sallow, unhealthy-looking complexions 
as cigar smokers. This fact may by and by have a tendency to lessen 
the vast consumption of cigars all over the world, and bring back the use 
of the pipe, the primitive manner of luxuriating on tobacco. 

Cigar smokers ruin their teeth by the constant contact of hot smoke, 
which gives them a bluish tinge, after a while, and brings on a disease 
of the membrane lining the sockets. This is not all ; the essential oil 
of the tobacco, although volatilized, acts with direct force upon the en- 
amel in the course of a few years. 
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There is no way in which the modern custom of cigar smoking can be 
followed, without essentially injuring the individual who practises it. 
Our climate is an unfavorable one for smoking, say those who assume to 
be wise on the subject ; but if persons have so confirmed the habit that 
they cannot resist its bewitching influences, let them resort to a long pipe, 
and forever abandon the alluring, but destructive tendencies of a cigar. 


Prevention of Hereditary Disease . — A certain Mr. Horatio Prater has 
promulgated a theory in regard to preventing the propagation of certain 
hereditary diseases, which is after this fashion : — For some years, or at 
all events, one year, previous to marriage, that kind of diet and that plan 
of life which has been ascertained to be most conducive to the palliation 
of his or her complaint, should be adopted. So it goes on, from one 
scheme to another, upon the supposition that the body is nearly if not 
wholly renovated once ija about seven years. Why get married at all ? 
The phrenologists have always contended that matrimonial alliances 
should not he made with persons having hereditary taints, of any kind ; 
and Mr. Combe, bolder than all his predecessors, would have the civil 
law interpose a barrier to all proposed marriages between those having 
diseases which are transmissible from parent to child. 


The Medical Times . — A weekly journal, with this title, of English and 
foreign medicine and medical affairs, is printed in London, in a quarto 
form, and has reached the eighth volume — a good evidence of the esti- 
mation in which it is held by medical readers. The circulation of the 
Times seems to be much more limited in this country than any other of 
the London journals ; yet its claims to notice are equal to many having 
a far greater reputation. Most of the articles are plain statements of 
valuable facts, without any of that slang or vituperation, so essentially a 
characteristic of some of its cotemporaries. Notwithstanding the very 
large number of medical periodicals in the English and French lan- 
guage, in Europe, no works appear to be better sustained, or in a more 
flourishing condition. Usually they are sold by newsmen in the streets, 
like common newspapers. 


Voluntary Wounds. — Dr. Whitman, of the missionary service, who at 
present resides with the Oregon Indians at Waiilatpu, near Walla Walla, 
high up on the waters of Snake River, says that among the different 
modes of gaining influence on account of the supposed possession of su- 
pernatural power, was the following, which he relates : — A young man 
shot himself through the body last Julv, a year ago, in order to convince 
his countrymen of the strength of his supernatural protecting agent. 
The ball entered the abdomen a little to the right and left of the umbili- 
cus, and came out by an oblique line above and near the spine on the 
same side. This occurred sixty miles from Dr. Whitman’s house, at the 
Grand Round, and the third day he encamped near the doctor for the 
night. The next morning Dr. Whitman examined the wound. The pa- 
tient was walking and making preparations to depart, and soon he rode 
off on horseback. This was the second trial of his strength, continues Dr. 
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Whitman, having shot himself through in much the same way about two 
years ago. His body was preserved from the flash by a leather shirt. 
He will hereafter be regarded as a strange mystery or medicine man, says 
the reporter. Such feats appear not to be uncommon ; they sometimes 
scarcely appear conscious of the horrible wounds inflicted with perfect 
nonchalance on themselves. Deaths seldom occur from such trifles as 
balls, unless a large vessel is denuded and rent, so that a large volume of 
blood suddenly secapes. 


A Visit to Grafenberg . — Some time in April or May last, the well- 
known Sir Charles Scudamore visited Grafenberg, from whence he re- 
turned with considerable faith in Priessnitz’s water remedies for all mala- 
dies. It is quite probable, from the enthusiasm of this learned gentleman 
on the subject, that hydropathy is destined to have more believers than 
any other palky now in vogue. England is beginning to furnish the very 
best class of patients, their faith in it being regulated by the square of the 
distance between London and the residence of Priessnitz, the modern wa- 
ter giant, who moves the nobility and fortunes of all Europe. Sir Charles 
met with such choice company, full in the faith, that he is too wise to run 
against the tide of fashionable belief, and hazard the risk of making him- 
self odious, when the prospect is very flattering for his own reputation 
by joining the cavalcade of aquatarians. So he has seen excellent effects 
produced by water — scientifically taken. The vulgar mode of drinking 
when one is thirsty, or bathing at convenient hours or seasons, is not pro- 
ductive of such great results as are invariably realized by following a 
guinea prescription. There is no disguising the fact that hydropathy is 
to be the leading farce of the age. 


Insurance on the Lives of Invalids . — Every device has been tried in 
England for making money, which is so exceedingly desirable an article 
for every body to have. The latest scheme, however, is that of raising 
an income on the precarious lives of persons broken down by disease, and 
is an extraordinary feature in refined civilization. The leading men in 
this unique institution are well known to the profession of this country. 
They are Sir Henry Halford, Bart., M.D., & c. &c. Sir William Burnett, 
M.D., F.R.S., &c. &c. Sir Matthew J. Tierney, Bart., M.D., &c. &c. 

“ This office is provided with very accurately constructed tables, bv 
which it can assure unsound lives on equitable terms. The extra premi- 
um discontinued on restoration of the assured to permanent health. A 
portion of the extra premium may remain as a debt on the policy. Sur- 
vivorship assurances, where the life in expectation suffers from disease, 
effected at cheaper rates than at any other office. Similar tables enable 
the Society to grant increased annuities on unsound lives — the amount 
varying with the particular disease. Members of consumptive families 
assured at equitable rates. Healthy lives are assured on lower terms than 
at most other offices. Policies of twelve months* standing are not affected 
by suicide, duelling, &c., and assigned policies are valid from the date of 
the policy, should death ensue from any of these causes.” 

With the shrewdness that characterizes our countrymen, it is really 
strange that some have not opened the same kind of office in New York 
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or Boston. It would be one of the very best plans ever adopted of making 
much out of nothing. 


Treatment of Intermittent Fever in Tartary. — “ We adopted the 
usual treatment of India, taking emetics and medicine,” says Mr. Burn, 
and in his own case, followed them up with quinine, which had a happy 
effect. In three days his teeth ceased to chatter and his body to burn ; 
but Dr. Gerard, his companion, who persisted in treating himself with 
calomel, secundem artem % was not so fortunate — his disease did not leave 
him till long after they bad left the country. One of their fellow travel- 
lers, a merchant of Budukhshar, died on reaching Bukhara. Their stay 
was prolonged atKurshee, three or four days, during which they lived in 
a garden under some trees and without any other shelter. The thermome- 
ter stood at 108 degrees, and they quenched a raging thirst with sherbet 
of cherries cooled by ice, which was to be had in great plenty in that 
sickly spot. 


Cholera at Madura. — From a report in the Missionary Herald, detail- 
ing the condition of certain missionary localities at Madura, it is stated 
that the cholera had visited every station and most of the surrounding 
country. At many places, the last year, its ravages were dreadful, so 
that, with no limitation, they could say with the Psalmist — “ Thousands 
fall by our side and tens of thousands at our right hand." Yet no plague, 
no death, occurred in the dwellings or very near those occupied by the 
missionaries. Persons in their employ, and children in their schools, re- 
mained wholly free from the disease, although constantly hovering upon 
their border. The mortality was believed to amount, in some places, to 
one twelfth of the whole population. Many large, flourishing families 
were entirely broken up, so that all that remains of them is one or two 
helpless orpnans. 


Condition of the Pelvic Joints after Parturition. — A middle-aged wo- 
man, says the Medical Times, who had died of flooding after delivery, 
was brought into the dissecting-room of Dr. Knox, of Edinburgh. The 
pelvis was of full dimensions. On pxamining the articulations, they were 
found to be all relaxed ; the bones could be made to slide over one another. 
The obstetricians, to whom the case was shown, considered it to be pro- 
duced either by putrefaction, or by pathological causes. However, since 
that event, Dr. Knox has had an opportunity of examining carefully the 
pelves of five women of different ages, who had died soon after delivery ; 
aod having found in all of these a relaxation of the articulations of the 
pelvis to a greater or less extent, but always remarkable, he is inclined 
to look upon the process as a regular or healthy one, and not as the 
result of pathological action. 


Effect of Menstruation on Lactation. — According to Dr. Raciborski, in a 
paper to the French Academy of Medicine, menstruation exerts no percep- 
tible influence on the number or size of the globules in milk, and the milk 
continues to have an alkaline re-action throughout the whole period of 
menstrua lion. The only modification undergone by the milk during this 
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period is a diminution in the quantity of cream it contains, to which cir- 
cumstance its blue tinge at the same time is ascribable. This roodifica- 
tion neither appears to exert any influence disturbing the health of nurses, 
or to deteriorate the nourishment of the infants they may suckle ; and in M. 
Raciborski's opinion, the act of menstruation does not render a wet nurse 
less eligible for her function. — L Experience. 


Incontinence of Urine . — For feeble and delicate patients M. Cbabrely 
advises tar-water as an ordinary drink ; and to persons of more bodily 
vigor, an infusion of camomile with syrup of Tolu, and pills of this bal- 
sam or that of Peru, pitch, styrax, or copaiba, with opium. Lavements of 
some of these substances are used, with a woollen bandage, so as to ap- 
ply over the loins Tolu balsam in a concrete state ; and frictions of the 
hypogastric and lumbar regions with an emulsion of turpentine spirit, 
white of egg and gum Arabic. Similar methods have been tried by M. 
Chabrely with advantage in whites, prolapsus uteri, &c. — Ibid . 


Phlegmasia Dolens , or Bucnemia. By G. Yeates Hunter, Sur- 
geon. — I have read with pleasure your extract from the Paris journals 
upon the above very interesting malady; and, perhaps, you will allow 
me a corner in your widely-circulated hebdomadal publication to observe 
that I agree with the French, and may add, also, with some American 
and British practitioners, in opinion that it is not confined to parturient 
females alone, having myself seen two unquestionable cases in the male 
subject, each of which was successfully treated by calomel purges, saline 
antimonial mixtures, leeches to the groin, and evaporating lotions, care- 
fully and repeatedly applied, through the medium of an interrupted band- 
age to the entire surface of the greatly-enlarged limb. When I began 
practice in 1816, I regarded and treated phlegmasia dolens as an inflam- 
matory disease, and considered it one always affecting the local lymphatics, 
but subsequent experience and careful observation have convinced me 
that the more modern pathology of Drs. Davis, Lee and others, as to its 
seat, is generally correct, and that inflammation of the pelvic or femoral 
veins is most frequently the cause of the complaint; as, however, 1 have 
not been unfortunate enough to see a case terminate fatally, it has not 
been in my power to confirm this view of its cause by post-mortem inves- 
tigation. — London Lancet . 


Antagonism of Goitre and Tubercle. — According to Escherich, a Ba- 
varian physician, goitre is incompatible with tubercular phthisis ; and he 
regards as a wicked attempt (sic) the endeavor to remove goitre in sub- 
jects who otherwise would be (?) constitutionally predisposed to consump- 
tion. For four years he has had under his care a woman, with a cavern 
in the upper lobe of the right lung, and pectoriloquy with habitual cough 
and expectoration ; yet this patient has remained in a stationary condi- 
tion during the period stated, which the doctor considers to be due to the 
conjoint presence of a large goitre, adding that he had never known a 
patient affected with the latter disease to die of phthisis. Other physi- 
cians in the mountainous regions of Styria and the Tyrol have made simi- 
lar statements. — Med. Corresp. Blatt . bayerische , <£c. 
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Treatment of Strumous Peritonitis . — Sir Henry Marsh remarks — ‘‘ The 
copious detractions of blood which are essentially necessary in ordinary 
peritonitis, are rarely admissible in the strumous form ; from the consti- 
tution of the patient, and the chronic nature of the malady, it will be sel- 
dom found necessary to employ any but topical bleedings; and, when this 
is effected by the application of leeches, care must be taken to guard 
against the too long-continued and profuse oozing of blood which, in stru- 
mous individuals, is apt to arise from the bites of leeches In some 

cases I have directed mercury and iodine to be rubbed in conjointly, by 
adding three grains of the proto-ioduret of mercury to a scruple or half a 
drachm of axunge ; and I have thought that the inunction of this com- 
pound has produced more rapid and salutary effects upon the disease than 
the pure mercurial ointment ; I can, moreover, assert that in some few 
cases in which the mercurial ointment alone has failed, this combination 
has been effective . — Dublin Jour . of Med . Sciences. 


Medical Miscellany . — Dr. Hardage Lane is president of tbe Medical 
Society of Missouri — an institution that was incorporated in 1837. — Dr. 
Loudon thinks that the proper period for nursing a child is three years. 
He infers that longevity would be promoted by this lengthened period of 
lactation. — A good article may be found in the July No. of the St. Louis 
Medical and Surgical Journal, on remittent fever, as it prevails in the 
southern part of the Mississippi Valley, by Dr. Pallan, of St. Louis. — 
Charleston, S. C., is remarkably free from any prevailing kind of dis- 
ease. — It is asserted that the great quantity of sal sBratus used by families 
in making bread is very pernicious to health. The excess causes the evil, 
which might easily be avoided. — It has been very sickly of late at Wash- 
ington, N. C. A change in the weather has given a favorable turn to the 
public health. — Yellow fever and dysentery prevailed extensively at Ber- 
muda, at the last date. — Dr. Hope, who has been Professor of Chemistry 
in the University of Edinburgh, has tendered his resignation. — The 
deaths in London ending Saturday, August 3d, were 795. The weekly 
average for the last five summers, was 846. — A woman died in Baltimore 
recently, aged 112. — A man is living at this time in England, James 
Horrock, in his one hundredth year, whose father lived in the time of 
Oliver Cromwell. — An Irishwoman in Edgartown, Mass., gave birth to 
three girls at once last week, which, with the mother, are doing well. — 
Dr. Delamater, of Cleveland, Ohio, declines a chair in the new medi- 
cal college of St. Charles. — The yellow fever is asserted to have been 
carried to St. Louis, Mo., in a river boat from New Orleans. 


M4RRif.d, — A t Harrisburg, Pa., B. Fordyce Barker, M.D., of Norwich, Conn., 
to Miss Elizabeth L- Dwight, late of Springfield, Moss. — At Montreal, L. C., 
Arther Fishur, Esq., M.D., to Miss Susan Corse. 


Died, — At New Orleans, Dr. John Nichols. 


Hasher of deaths In Boston, for the week ending Sept. 83, 49.— Malee, 94 — Females, 95. Stillborn, &. 

Of consumption, 5— cholera influttmn, 8— bowel complaint, 6— dropsy on ihe brain, 1— typhus 
fever, 4 — brain fever, 8— inflammation of the lunge, 2— hooping cough, 3— gravel, 1— ok) age, 5— 
M ldd e, ] — lung fever, 2— abscess in the brain, 1— infantile, 8— rupture, 1— teething, 8— canker, S — 
dysentery, 9— marasmus, I— canker in tbe bowels, 1— asthma, 1— Infeunmatloa of the bowels, 1. 
tinder 5 years, 25— between 5 and 20 years, 3— between 90 and 60 years, 11— over 60 years, 10. 
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Dislocation of the Forearm outwards. — Henry Spencer, ©tat. 49, ad- 
mitted under Mr. Scott, June 7th, with the above accident to the left 
upper extremity, from a log of wood falling on the inner side of the fore- 
arm and forcing it outwards. The contusion from the accident was plainly 
visible. He supported the forearm with the opposite band. It was ex- 
ceedingly loose, and capable of being abducted by the hand of the exami- 
ner in a direction towards the outer part of the deltoid to an angle of 90 
deg. with the arm. The circumference of the elbow was an inch and a 
half more than that of the opposite. Its characteristic form was lost. 
There was considerable projection of the great trochlea of the humerus 
at the inner side ; prominence externally, and slightly posteriorly, of the 
head of the radius, on to the articular cavity of which the finger could be 
inserted. The olecranon was very obvious, and the tendon of the triceps 
externally deflected. 

Reduction was effected by making extension (downwards and forwards) 
from the hand, the knee fixing the lower part of the humerus. He remained 
in the hospital twenty-six days, at the end of which period he possessed 
the ordinary range of movement, with the exception of being unable to 
bring the forearm quite in a straight line with the arm. Perfect power of 
extension was Required, however, at the end of six weeks from the period 
of admission. 

The inflammation about the elbow-joint subsided in about four days 
under ordinary treatment. — London Lancet. 


Formula for Rheumatism. — M. Pereyra, of Bordeaux, who has adopted 
the use of guaiacum for rheumatic affections in preference to any other 
vaunted remedy, employs the following formula: — Finely powdered resin 
of guaiacum, a drachm ; orange leaves, powdered, half a drachm ; acetate 
of morphine, three quarters of a grain. These ingredients are mixed, and 
divided into sixteen powders, one of which is to be taken every two hours. 
The acetate of morphia is useful .both for enabling the stomach to tolerate 
the guaiacum and in moderating the stimulant effects of this substance 
which so often compel its disuse. — lb. 


Dysentery from Ergot of Rye . — In the course of last year a dysentery 
prevailed in the French department Loire-Inferieure (Brittany), which 
was found to have attacked a great many persons who had eaten of dis- 
eased rye. The individuals were seized with vomitings of bilious matters, 
intermixed with blood, and passed stools at first mucous, though after- 
wards bilious or sanguinolent. Pulse weak and rapid, and a general 
adynamic condition, under which the patients commonly succumbed about 
the tenth or twelfth day from the commencement of the attack. In one 
commune the practitioner gave his patients first a brisk emetic, and then 
a mixture, composed of four grains of watery extract of opium, in a pint of 
docoction of lance-leaved bark, of which a tablespoonful was taken three 
times a day. At night, one of eight pills, from a mass containing three 
grains of camphor, two and a half of opium, and half a drachm of pow- 
dered cinchona bark. Emollient ptisans, dataplasmsto the abdomen, clys- 
ters of linseed infusion, and similar palliative measures, were added, and 
under such treatment twenty-five out of twenty-seven patients recovered. 
— Gazette des Hopitaux. 
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STATISTICS OF EPILEPSY; CALCULATF.D TO AFFORD DATA FOR 
THE TREATMENT OF THAT DISEASE. 

M. Leuret, principal physician of the Bicetre, has published in the 
« Archives Gen. de Med.” for May last, an essay on the above-named 
disease, in which the following results are stated Of 106 patients 
of all ages, 14 experienced their first attack or epilepsy befoie 5 

years of age; 5 between the ages of 5 and 10 years ; 24 be ‘* ee " 

10 and 15; 18 between 15 and 20; 16 between 20 and 25, 8 

between 25 and 30; 4 from 30 to 35 ; 3 from 35 to 40, 2 from 

40 to 45 ; 5 from 45 to 50 ; and 1 only after 50 years o age 
Adolescence would, therefore, seem to be the period wh'ch furmshes^the 
greatest number of epileptic patients, and next to it t e P®™ 0 ' 

As very young infants, however, are seldom sent to the Bicetre.this 
suit cannot be pronounced on with certainty ; and M. Leuret is of <»P»- 
ion that epilepsy is relatively much more frequent m chi dren 
years than the above statement implies. Of the same 1 .l 

were but 7 in whom the disease could be readily traced to exist it i °t 
members of their immediate families-of one the f«her. a broker and 
two sisters} were epileptic ; of a second, the father onlj , > 

the mother and a sister ; of the fourth, the mother and an uncle of the 
fifth and sixth, the mother only ; and of the seventh, an unde. M. 
Leuret endeavored to ascertain, if the immediate relations of the P* Ue " ts 
had been subject to other affections of the brain or nervous system, but 
found this to be the case in no more than 8 instances, in 3 ot wn»c 
some of the patient’s near relations had been affected with insanit. , 
cases had died of apoplexy ; and the other instances were subjects ol 
paralysis, or acute meningitis, or had committed suicide. Urom tnese 
dataM. Leuret conceives the doctrine of the hereditary nature ol epi- 
lepsy to be fairly open to doubt. 

Workers in white-lead factories appeared to be peculiarly obnoxious to 
of epilepsy. Among the fore-named 106 patients, the following 
peculiarities bad been noticed: — 30 had been addicted to drunkenness, 
24 were of an irascible disposition, and a similar mJmber given to onan- 
ism, and 15 to sexual indulgence ; 17 were of a mild and amiable dis- 
position, 16 of a timorous, and the same number of an obstinate charac- 
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ter ; 7 of a depraved tendency, and 3 gamblers. The disease had ap- 
peared in 10 of the patients subsequently to attacks of smallpox, in 8 af- 
ter syphilis, in 5 after various fevers, in 4 after itch, &c. ; but in saying 
this, it is not asserted that these diseases had any direct influence in the 
production of epilepsy. In the larger number of cases, terror would ap- 
pear to have been the proximate cause of the access of the disease. 

Of the 106 epileptics, 30 were accustomed to have 6ts every fortnight, 
17 every month, 13 every week, 9 every three or four days, 4 almost 
every day, 2 daily, 1 every two months, 3 every three months, 1 every 
eight or nine months, 1 every year, 1 had had ten attacks in four years, 
and 24 were subject to them at variable epochs. It is seldom that, when 
the epoch of attack arrives, the patient has but a single fit ; in most cases 
three, four, or more were found successively to follow. “ I have seen 
(says M. Leuret), but only in the most severe cases, and which often 
speedily prove mortal, a patient the subject of eighty jits in the space of 
twelve hours ! The patients recovered from one only to fall into another, 
and neither had intervals of sleep or of consciousness.” 

Of 33 patients 17 experienced this ; the disease went on increasing 
in intensity; in 16 this progressively diminished. Of 101 cases, in 35 
the attacks came on principally in the night ; in 29, indifferently in the 
night and day ; in 12, in the day time ; in 8, during the day alone ; in 8, 
in the night alone ; in 3 principally, in other 3 always, in the morning ; 
and in the evening only, or in the morning and evening only, in 3 others. 
Night appears, therefore, to be eminently the period most favorable to 
epileptic attacks. M. Leuret conceived that this might be partially ow- 
ing to the horizontal posture at that period, and he accordingly recom- 
mended wakefulness and exercise to the patients at the hour when they 
were liable to the access; some, though not all, found this advice availa- 
ble in warding off the fits. As an instance in favor of the influence of 
the horizontal posture in the production of epileptic attacks, the case is 
cited of a youth who had been liable to night fits, but had been observed 
never to be the subject of these when he travelled in a vehicle at night, 
being jttan obliged to sleep in a sitting attitude. 

The number of fits in tbe year varied in M. Leuret’s patients from 8 
to 2149. The relative proportion of liability to attacks in different months 


of the year, as 
table:— 

observed in 70 

patients, is represented 

in the following 

Months of thirty 
days. 

Average of Cases Months of thirty 
daily. days. 

Average of Cases 
daily. 

January 

- 15.6 

July 

- 15.4 

February - 

17.1 

August 

12.0 

March - 

- 14.6 

September 

- 14.4 

April 

13.5 

October 

12.9 

May 

- 14.2 

November 

- 15.2 

June 

13.3 

December - 

14.1 


The average of May or September will best represent the mean ave- 
rage of the year. As a general rule, attacks are most frequent in the 
yrinter and autumn, and least so in the spring and summer. As respects 
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the probable influence of lunar changes on the production of epileptic 
fits, M. Leuret concludes that the moon exerts no obvious Influence on 
epileptics; or, if any conclusion be drawn, it may be that the new moon, 
contrary to the popular notion, exercises a salutary influence, fits being 
then rather less frequent than at other periods. 

The electric state of the atmosphere is not without its influence on epi- 
leptics. Stormy weather predisposes to attacks, but the most powerful 
predisponent is certainly intemperance, and many patients have owed 
their recovery to an abandonment of previous intemperate habits. “ Ero- 
tic impulses about the time of a fit are, in certain cases, altogether im- 
moderate, and the patients, while destitute of consciousness, and only 
capable of instinctive actions, sometimes abandon themselves, without 
control, to the act of masturbation. Si, par des liens, si, & l’aide de la 
camisole, on leur tient les mains eloign4es du corps, ils ex4cutent des 
mouvemens du bassin, et tiennent en meme temps des propos qui rendent 
manifestes, je ne dois pas dire les dSsirs, mais les besoins imperieux aux- 
quels ils sont en proie. The deed is, in reality, at this time neither a 
passion or a vice — it is an organic action dependent on epilepsy . J’ai 
vu de jeunes garcons, sages, du moins en apparance, dociles, d’une re- 
serve parfait, qui, dans Tintervalle d’attaques rapprochees, 6taient pris d’un 
d£lire erotique qu’ils exprimaient et par leurs discours et par les mouve- 
raens de leur corps. On ne pouvait pas s’approcher d’eux, leur tater le 
pouls, leur toucher le front, sans que ce simple contact ne fut recu par 
eux com me une cares $e.”— London Lancet . 


AMPUTATION ON ACCOUNT OF ENLARGEMENT OF THE KNEE-JOINT. 

Bjr G. Volnejr Dorsey, M.D., of Fiqna, O. 

Adam Beamer, the subject of the present operation, was brought to 
this place in June, 1840, from the county of Van Wert. His age 
was about twenty-two years. The history, given of his case at the 
time, was, that about one year previously, he was affected with severe 
pain in the right knee, of which no very obvious cause could be as- 
signed, though he was inclined to attribute it to an injury received in 
leaping. He was treated by some physicians in that section of the 
State, by blistering, cupping, &c., but without any relief. About three 
months before 1 saw him, his knee began to swell, and increased very 1 
rapidly, so that, at the period of my examination, its circumference, 
immediately about the joint, was thirty-seven inches, declining gradu- 
ally on each side, and extending about half way to the hip-joint above, 
and to the ankle below. Beyond these points, there seemed to be but 
little disease, though the limb was enlarged to almost double the size 
of its fellow. The swelling was hard, and not painful to the touch ; 
the veins, ramifying on the external surface, immensely enlarged ; the 
great weight and pressure had caused some ulceration on the inferior 
parts of the tumor, augmented probably by the beat of the weather, 
and by travelling many miles over very rough roads, on a bed imper* 
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fectly suspended in a small wagon. His constitutional symptoms were, 
extreme debility, hectic fever, cough and copious expectoration, diar- 
rhoea, and emaciation to such an extent that the tumor and limb re- 
moved, would doubtless have weighed one third or more of his whole 
body. As the swelling was rapidly progressing, and the constitution 
sinking, it was determined at once to amputate, as the only possible 
means of saving life. [ accordingly proceeded to operate, in the pre- 
sence of all the physicians and a number of the citizens of the town. 
It being necessary to cut as high up as possible, from fear of disease of 
the bone, the tourniquet could not be used, but the artery was com- 
pressed in the groin by an able assistant. Contrary to the usual 
opinion in regard to the upper third of the thigh, 1 performed ac- 
cording to the flap method, plunging the knife directly through the 
thigh from above downward on the outside of the bone, and cutting 
out a flap of half the diameter of the stump; then entering and bring- 
ing out the knife at precisely the same points on the inside of the 
bone, another flap was made, the parts retracted and the bone sawed, 
all which was done in less than one minute. Two arteries and the 
femoral vein were secured, the flaps brought together by adhesive plas- 
ter and dressed with basilicon ; less than a pint of blood was lost, 
which was fortunate for my debilitated patient. The femoral vein was 
unusually small ; the medulla of the bone appeared slightly dark. No 
bad symptoms supervened, but on the contrary all the unfavorable 
constitutional symptoms disappeared at once, with the exception of the 
diarrhoea which was troublesome for a few days, and the patient de- 
clared he slept better the night succeeding the operation than he bad 
done for months. In two weeks the wound was half healed: the last 
ligature came away on the 30th day. 

VThis case is interesting from the immense size of the tumor, being, 
I believe, among the very largest that have ever been amputated with 
success, and also because it gives evidence of the great recuperative pow- 
ers of the system, which often rallies when reduced to the lowest ebb, 
provided the cause of disease can be removed. 

One word on the subject of the flap operation, now, I believe, fortu- 
nately for humanity, becoming tolerably general. 1 have used it in am- 
putation in various situations above and below the knee, and on the aim, 
and always with the most satisfactory results. It is infinitely more speedy 
than the circular method, and consequently produces less suffering ; but 
the great advantage is, that by any common care, all possibility of pro- 
trusion of the bone, with all its dreadful consequences, is avoided with 
perfect certainty. 

This tumor, when examined after amputation, presented the appear- 
ance of a fungous growth, originating from the medulla of the lower 
third of the os femoris, and arising to the height of about twelve inches, 
carrying the flesh and muscles, which seemed tolerably sound, before it* 
The patella and the head of the tibia were enlarged and disposed to 
soften — all the ligaments of the joint much diseased and distended by the 
fluid which occupied its cavity, to the amount of at least a quart— -no pus 
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was discernible — the fungous growth was of a yellow color, and hard grisriv 
consistence, springing directly from the medulla, destroying the upper half 
of the circumference of the bone, and branching widely upwards and oo 
both sides. 

This patient recovered entirely from the operation, but died, as I have 
understood, about eighteen months afterwards from an attack of bilious 
fever . — Western Lancet . 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE TREATMENT OF SPRAINS. 

By J. V. Prather, M.D., of St. Louis. 

Sprains are usually considered injuries of little gravity, and treated ac- 
cordingly. In general, it is true, but not to the extent which is generally 
believed ; for every observing surgeon knows that many grave diseases 
can be traced to these injuries, such as a permanent debility or lesion, 
which predisposes to a return of the same accident from very slight 
causes; scrofulous diseases, in persons of that peculiar temperament 
which is favorable to their generation ; acute and chronic inflammation, 
suppuration, and even caries of the bones of the articulation. The lia- 
bility of such serious consequences from sprains, one would suppose, 
ought to have engaged the attention of surgeons more than it has, 
but the little success which has attended their prescriptions in many 
cases, it would seem, has paralyzed their energies, and caused them to 
leave their treatment in most cases to old women and quacks. These 
facts have induced me to make a few observations on them, and particu- 
larly on their treatment. 

A sprain, or strain, signifies a violent stretching or extending of the 
tendinous or ligamentous tissues of an articulation, with or without rup- 
ture of their fibres. It is asserted by some distinguished surgeons, that 
sprains cannot take place in the orbicular articulations, and are confined 
to the ginglymoid. This is a mistake ; every articulation in the system 
is subject to them ; for a violent abduction of the thigh and a strong 
movement of the arm backwards, when it is abducted and horizontal, will 
strain the ligaments of the coxo-femoral and the scapulo-humeral articu- 
lations, which we know by the usual signs. Symptoms — pain, usually 
intense, at the affected articulation, often accompanied with faintness ; no 
deformity or manifest alteration in the natural relatitras of the articular 
surfaces ; mobility of the parts immediately after the accident, followed 
with difficulty of motion ; sudden tumefaction and generally ecchymoses 
of the surrounding surfaces. 

The diagnosis is easy, if a proper attention and a moderate exercise of 
common sense is brought to bear, although sprains have been mistaken for 
luxations, and the efforts to reduce them have occasionally inflicted severe 
pain and injury. It is unnecessary to enumerate the causes ; they are 
well known. 

The usual remedies, as advised by authors, are, perfect rest, warm fo- 
mentations, the best of which is hot vinegar applied over brown paper, or 
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cold. lotions. If the inflammation run high, or a large joint is affected, 
leeching or bleeding, and the general antiphlogistic course, must be re- 
sorted to. When thickening of the parts, or extravasation, follows, the 
indication is to produce absorption by friction with stimulating liniments, 
moderate exercise, and bandages ; if the symptoms persist, blisters and 
other usual remedies for chronic inflammation of the joints must be 
adopted. 

But the remedy which I have exclusively relied upon, with entire and 
immediate success, for the last five or six years, is counter-irritation with 
the dry cups to the origin of the nerves which supply the affected parts. 
For example, if it is an articulation of the superior extremity, I apply a 
succession of dry cups over the spine, between the shoulders, and over 
the brachial plexus, above the clavicle of the injured side ; if in the ver- 
tebra, over the spine in its vicinity ; and if in the lower extremity, over 
the spine of the sacrum, lumbar vetebra and dorsum of the ileum, ex- 
tending from the sacrum to the anterior spine of the ileum. I do not 
pretend to assert tiiat this remedy will have the same immediate curative 
effect in cases complicated with great lesions of the parts, but doubt not 
that it will excel all other agents in easing the suffering ; indeed, I have 
met with no cases that have not yielded immediately,, since its discovery, 
except chronic and of long standing (which require time and a repetition 
of the cups). To illustrate the facts, I will give a few cases of many 
which I have treated. 

Case I. — In May, 1837, I was riding on horseback in the vicinity of 
the city, about 12 o’clock, A. M., when my horse fell down and caught 
my left foot and ankle under the saddle, which caused considerable pain 
for a short time, but subsided so as to enable me to continue my visits, 
both before and after dinner, without much suffering, until night, when 
the pain and swelling increased very rapidly ; the pain becoming most 
excruciating, I retired to bed early, and had all the usual remedies ap- 
plied, to the extent of causing the destruction of the epidermis of the 
foot and ankle. They were kept up until 12 o’clock without the least 
abatement of the pain or swelling ; indeed, they increased constantly. 
Despairing of any ease for the night, I discontinued them ; but on seeking 
for some other remedy, I recollected what great relief I had received 
and afforded in pains of different parts of the body by dry cupping, and 
determined to try it, with the hope only that it might deaden the nerves 
so as to give some temporary ease. I made my boy apply them strongly 
as near the roots as possible of all the nerves of that extremity on the 
points above specified. I suppose thirty minutes were required for their 
application, and before finishing all pain had ceased ; I immediately went 
to sleep, and did not awake until day-light. Though perfectly free from 
pain I was afraid to move my foot, so little confidence had 1 in the reme- 
dy, and even after moving it without any return of pain, 1 remained iri 
my rooms without exposing it to exercise during the day and following 
night. On the second morning I resumed my usual occupations without 
the least pain or inconvenience, nor has there been the least evidence of 
injuty since. 
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Case II. — Mr. M., aetat. 37, of bilio-lymphatic temperament, and in 
good health, fell from a scaffold twelve or fifteen feet high, across a 
scantling, which came in contact with the inferior part of his right dorsal 
region. He lay apparently lifeless for some time, and after being some- 
what revived by stimulants, be was brought to my office (a few doors off) 
on the 25th of June, 1838. He was pale, nauseated, and greatly pros- 
trated ; could not be placed in a sitting position without producing synco- 
pe; little re-action ; pulse feeble and frequent, 118 in a minute. After 
placing him on a sofa, I found on the right side of the lower dorsal 
and upper lumbar vertebra, a black bruise about seven by twelve inches 
in extent, with ecchymosis and considerable tumefaction, pain excruciat- 
ing and greatly increased on motion or by pressure, nausea and vomiting. 
Four large cups were applied on the spine of the afflicted region, which 
was afterwards bathed with strong spirits of camphor for a few minutes, 
when he arose and walked several squares along the streets with me, de- 
claring he scarcely felt the effects of the injury ; resumed his labor next 
day without pain, and has not suffered from it since, now more than 
five years. 

Case III. — Mr. W., aetat. 25, sanguine temperament, health per- 
fect, was thrown from his horse in the afternoon of September 9, 1840, 
and strained his left wrist. He stated the pain was not severe until night, 
when it became “ insupportable, and continued to increase 1 ’ up to 10 
o’clock next morning, at which time I saw him. He had considerable 
fever, severe pain, great swelling about the wrist, much thirst, and some 
headache. I ordered dry cups to be applied on the spine, as before 
stated. He refused to permit it, saying, “ if I did not do something that 
would help him, he would die.” 1 assured him I was not jesting, and 
that they would cure him in thirty minutes : he reluctantly submitted, and 
in less than that time he was cured. I could cite chronic cases of long 
standing, but deem it unnecessary ; the relief is as perfect, only requiring 
repetition of the remedy and time. 

It may not be amiss to state that the cups I use are much larger and 
stronger than any found with the apothecaries. I have them made of 
brass, with large broad rims, to prevent pain or cutting of the skin when 
applied; the inner portion of the rim should project internally, so as to 
retain the skin within the cups, by which their power will not be diminished 
while acting. In all cases the cups must be applied with sufficient power 
to make a decided impression immediately, which is known by the eleva- 
tion, or tumefaction, and ecchymosis of the skin which are included within 
the cups. If the cups leave but little impression, and that whitish, with- 
out much elevation and change of color of the skin, they either have not 
been applied sufficiently tight or there is great disease or torpor of the 
parts. If they produce much tumefaction, it is a good indication of re- 
lief. They should be applied and kept on for some minutes, according 
to the effect and pain they produce. There is a certain point to which 
they should be carried to fill the proper indications — neither too weak 
nor too strong : practice can only enable the operator to ascertain that 
point. — St. Louis Med. and Surg. Jour . 
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MEDICAL REPORT OF THE WESTERN LYING-IN HOSPITAL, DUBLIN. 

The following report of the Hospital embraces a period of two years> 
that is, from January 1, 1841, to December 31, 1842, inclusive; and, 
according to the general register of admissions and applications, relief 
has been afforded to 1506 women, but, owing to the irregularity with 
which many cases were entered in the statistical register, it has been 
found necessary to exclude a considerable number, in order that no facts 
might be adduced of the accuracy of which we are not certain. Our 
records will consequently be limited to the delivery of 1206 women ; 
from these must be deducted 43 cases of abortion, leaving 1163 cases of 
labor at the full time. 

The number of children amounted to 1175 (691 males, and 484 
females), of which 63 (44 males, and 19 females) were stillborn, or died 
at birth ; of these, 12 were premature, 15 stillborn, 2 putrid, 4 footling 
cases, 8 breech presentations, 1 head and hand presentation, 3 arm pre- 
sentations, 3 funis presentations, 6 crotchet cases, 2 forceps cases, 1 pla- 
centa praevia, 4 syphilitic. 

The ages of 1067 patients were ascertained as accurately as possible : 
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- 
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982 cases the entire duration of labor 

was as follows : 
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The extreme prolongation of some of these cases was owing to the 
friends of the patient deferring their application for assistance. 

The period which elapsed between the commencement of labor and 
the rupture of the membranes, was noted in 961 cases : 

In 167 it was about - - - 2 hours. 
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In 46 it was between 

22 and 26 hours. 
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In 812 cases the interval between the 

rupture of the membranes 

the birth of the child was as follows : 
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In 953 cases, from the birth of the child to the expulsion of the 
centa, there elapsed 

5 minutes in 

- 

98 cases. 
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The latter cases, when the placenta was retained so long, were under 
the care of midwives, who applied for assistance on this account. 

In 1008 cases the presentation was as follows : — 

In 941 the head presented ; in 13 the hand descended with the head ; 
in 22 the breech presented, 8 dead ; in 18 the feet presented, 4 dead ; 
the funis prolapsed in 3 ; in 6 the funis presented, 4 dead ; in 5 the arm 
presented, 3 dead, 2 of them putrid ; in 2 the placenta presented, 1 dead. 
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There were 13 cases of twins. In 4 cases the children presented na- 
turally — 6 children were saved, and 2, which were premature, died. In 
6 cases one child presented the breech and the other the head — 10 were 
born alive, two were lost. In one case 1 child presented footling and 
the other the head — both were saved. In another, one child presented 
the head and the funis, and the other the foot and funis — both were lost. 
In a third case both the children presented the feet and funis, and 
were lost. 

In 10 cases there was hemorrhage between the birth of the child and 
the expulsion of the placenta ; in 6 of which manual extraction was ne- 
cessary, but no unfavorable results followed. 

In 6 cases flooding occurred before delivery — 3 were cases of acci- 
dental, and 3 of unavoidable haemorrhage. The rupture of the mem- 
branes was sufficient in the accidental and in one of the unavoidable cases, 
and the mothers and the children recovered. It was necessary to turn 
and deliver the child in the other two cases— one of the mothers died 
and one recovered ; one of the children was saved. 

Seven patients were attacked by convulsions — all recovered. One fa- 
tal case of uterine phlebitis occurred, and several slight attacks of hyste- 
rics, which were relieved by the usual treatment. 

We met with one fatal case of rupture of the uterus. 

Version was performed 6 times (1 in 243) ; 5 times on account of 
presentation of the arm — all the mothers recovered, and 3 children were 
saved, the others were putrid ; and once because of unavoidable hae- 
morrhage. 

The forceps were used in 8 cases (1 in 182). Seven of the mothers 
recovered, and the death of the remaining one was caused by disease of 
the heart. 

In 8 cases the perforator was employed (1 in 182). Six of the 
mothers recovered, and 2 died— one from rupture of the uterus, as re- 
corded above, and one from disease of the liver. 

Of the 1463 women attended during these two years, only 5 died, or 1 
in 292. One sunk from disease of the liver, another from disease of the 
heart, a third after unavoidable haemorrhage, a fourth from uterine phlebi- 
tis, and the fifth from ruptured uterus. — Dr. Fleetwood Churchill , in 
Dublin Journal of Medical Science. 


METASTASIS— SYMPATHY. 

To the Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 

Sir,— T he doctrine of sympathy derives its principal support from the 
diseased and healthy phenomena manifested through the medium of the 
nervous system. In the minds of most medical writers, the office of the 
nervous system appears to be, exceedingly vague and indefinite. There 
is scarcely a diseased or healthy action in the human system, which has 
not been, by one writer or another, attributed entirely to the agency of the 
brain and its branches. And yet there does not appear to be that ab- 
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struseness in the office of this system, which the confusion in the ideas of 
writers upon this subject might lead us to suppose. 

The nervous system is the seat of feeling, or of pain and pleasure ; 
and feeling may be divided into perception, sensation and thought. 
Feeling is either pleasant or painful, and extends through the whole ner- 
vous system. The passion of love is a pleasant feeling, and extends itself 
through the whole system. The passion of fear is a painful feeling, and 
equally affects the whole system. The thought of a beautiful person is 
pleasant ; the thought or idea of a monster is painful, and equally affects 
the whole system with the passions and emotions. All the passions, emo- 
tions, sensations and perceptions, are only so many different names for 
feeling ; and they are all either pleasant or painful, and the pain or plea- 
sure extends through the whole system. The heart, the lungs, the di- 
gestive and the secretory organs, are all simultaneously affected by the 
pain or pleasure arising from affections of the nervous system. 

In the nervous system there is either a feeling of ease or disease in 
every part. The prick of a pin is felt through the whole system, and 
like the passion of fear creates momentarily a disease through the whole 
body, rain, in every ferm, whether it arises from inflammations, excita- 
tion of the senses, or from the ideas, passions and appetites, produces a 
general effect on the body. The sensation of pleasure is equally general 
in its nature and effect. I infer, then, that the visible office of the ner- 
vous system consists in the production and extension or diffusion of 
feeling. 

I give this definition of the office of the nervous system merely to 
assist in unravelling some of the mysteries of sympathy and metastasis. 

The organs of generation are supposed to hold a special communion 
or a particular sympathy with the brain, the seat of the imagination. 
The passion of love, whether excited by the real or the ideal presence 
of an agreeable object, extends itself through the whole nervous system, 
and consequently to the organs of generation. The heart, at the same 
time, manifests its participation in the influence of this passion, by an 
expansion of its volume and an acceleration of its action ; the muscles 
simply by a greater relaxation ; the stomach by a temporary loss of ap- 
petite ; the skin by a glow of heat and color ; and the organs of gene- 
ration by an erection of the glans penis, and, perhaps, a consummation 
of the passion. Is there, then, any special communion between the 
brain and the organs of generation ? Can these organs be reached by 
an influence of the brain, and the rest of the system remain intact ? 
Such, I know, is the doctrine of sympathy, but to rny mind it betrays a 
most culpable looseness of observation. 

The only perceptible manifestation which many diseases and many 
medicines produce in the nervous system, consists simply in a feeling of 
weakness or strength, while other organs and glands will show either a 
great increase or decrease of activity ; each part will manifest its partici- 
pation in the general effect in strict conformity with its organization. 
The effect of a passion, a disease, or a medicine, on a muscle, may be 
simply a relaxation of its fibres, while on the organs of generation a tur- 
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gescence of all its vessels may arise from the same cause. What only 
relaxes the skin or a muscle, may cause the stomach to vomit, or the 
kidneys to secrete a profuse quantity of urine. 

In nursing women, when the breasts are very full, as soon as the child 
commences sucking one breast, a stream of milk will often issue spon- 
taneously from the other. This might be adduced as a remarkable proof 
of the existence of sympathy, or metastasis. But in the act of nursing 
a child, there is a general diffusion of pleasure through the system, which 
relaxes every muscle and every duct, and, in common with the rest, the 
lactiferous duct, which allows of an emission of the milk. It is proba- 
ble, also, that the general feeling of pleasure arising from nursing, may 
somewhat increase the secretion of milk in common with the other glands. 
I shall give only one more instance of the proof of the doctrine of 
sympathy. 

In the alvine evacuation, a desire to urinate commonly succeeds the 
effort. This seems to be not only a remarkable but an irrefutable proof 
of sympathy. But the alvine evacuation is not without a general sensa- 
tion or feeling; tears will often flow as well as urine, especially in child- 
ren : besides, a sudden chill or diminution of heat* commonly attends the 
result, and a sudden chill will always be sufficient to quicken the secre- 
tion of urine. But I think the chief cause of the desire to urinate arises 
from the pressure of the abdominal muscles upon the fundus of the blad- 
der. The muscles, in a motion of the bowels, always press even harder 
upon the bladder than upon the intestines themselves. A pressure of 
these muscles will at any time create a desire to urinate. The action of 
the supposed sympathy between these parts is not reciprocal. The act 
of urinating does not create a corresponding desire of an intestinal evacua- 
tion, although the pressure of the abdominal muscles will necessarily, 
sometimes, produce the semblance of such a desire. 

Metastasis, or the fancied change of diseases from one part of the 
system to another, is considered a result of the principle of sympathy. 
A remarkable instance of metastasis is supposed to occur in that painful 
disease, the gout. This disease is supposed, sometimes, to originate in 
the stomach, liver or intestinal canal, and to pass from these parts into the 
foot, and especially into the ball of the foot or the first joint of the great 
toe. Not the least evidence in the world has ever bJeen given of any 
special anatomical or physical media between these dissimilar and distant 
parts, but such a translation is nevertheless the fancy of most or all 
medical writers. In nine hundred and ninety-nine ordinary inflammations 
of the stomach, liver and bowels, in the forms of gastritis, hepatitis, 
cholera morbus, dysentery, & c., not a solitary pain, or twinge, or special 
effect of any kind, ever reaches the foot or the first joint of the great 
toe ; but in the single instance of the gout the most awful disturbance 
takes place in that part, from a special, connatural intimacy which these 
parts have been supposed to enjoy! The feet, on the other hand, are 
often affected with a variety of diseases without ever betraying the slight- 
est degree of proof of a special communion with the stomach, liver and 
bowels. 
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The simple history of an attack of gout, seems to* be this : — The ball 
of the foot, and especially the first joint of the great toe, in raising and 
projecting the superincumbent body, in walking, running, and in all kinds 
of work performed on the feet, are subject to a much greater labor or ex- 
haustion m proportion to their size than any other of the joints in the 
body. They are also subject to a greater amount of excitation from heat, 
cold, moisture, compression from shoes, &c. This condition of these 
joints, prepares them, on the accession of any of the occasional causes of 
this disease, to take on the inflammatory action. When the inflammatory 
action has commenced, a general fever ensues, not from sympathy, but 
from a participation in the original inflammation by all parts of the body, 
an extension of the inflammatory action, in which the stomach, liver and 
bowels are consequently, though not especially, involved. I conceive 
that either the stomach, bowels or liver may be subject to a similar in- 
flammatory action with the foot, and be in a diathesis to take on such a 
disease before or after the disease has commenced in the foot, and still 
furnish no proof of a translation or metastasis of that identical disease 
from the foot to the abdominal viscera, or from the viscera to the foot. 
The same exciting causes are as likely to produce the same disease in a 
new part as in the first part affected ; and these causes may continue for 
a longer or a shorter time. An inflammation often commences in the 
membrane of the nose, and successively attacks the throat, tonsils, la 
lynx, bronchia and lungs, and will take many months in the progress of 
the inflammation, without our ever suspecting the operation of such a 
principle as sympathy. Aside from conjecture, we should naturally in- 
fer that the same exciting causes which produced a disease in one part, 
might also produce it in a new part which happened to be in a similar 
diathesis, and so on in another new part, until the causes, or the diathesis, 
had ceased to exist. Merely because an inflammation has ceased to exist 
in the foot, furnishes no proof that the causes of it have ceased to exist, 
and that other parts must be afiected by the principle of sympathy. In 
rheumatism, one joint will sometimes be attacked after another, until 
almost every joint in the body has suffered from the disease. Now if 
this is really produced by the principle of sympathy, I do not see how 
the disease could ever end but in death ; for the last joint affected must 
still continue to sympathize with the one just recovered, which would 
send the disease round and round until death bad put an end to the 
scene. 

Another remarkable instance of metastasis, is supposed to take place 
in the bowel complaint of children, in the supposed translation of the 
disease to the brain, thereby producing dropsy of the brain. But the fact, 
in this case, is, there is no removal of tbe disease, the stomach and bow- 
els remaining just as much diseased as before the effusion in the brain ; 
the brain merely shows its participation in the disease in common with the 
whole body. 

An inflammation of one eye is sometimes followed by an inflammation 
of the other eye, and is supposed to be a metastasis of the original dis- 
ease, as if diseases were living, creeping things ! If a person could see 
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as well with one eye entirely closed as with the other which is open, 1 
might suppose the image on the retina of the closed eye to be produced 
by sympathy, or any other cause I could guess at ; but as an image on 
the retina can only be produced by the rays of light, so 1 conclude the 
same causes which produce an inflammation in one of the eyes, must al- 
ways exist in order to produce a similar inflammation in the other, and so 
of all the other organs and parts of the body. D. B. Slack. 

Providence , Sept. lOfA, 1843. 


THE BOSTON MEDICAL AND SURGICAL JOURNAL. 

BOSTON. OCTOBER 4 . 1 84 3 . 


The Hospitals and Surgeons of Paris .* — It is a misfortune not to have 
known more of the author of this agreeable book. During a residence of 
several years in France, he industriously collected a mass of notes, with a 
view to their publication in the United States. He has succeeded admi- 
rably in making a volume that will be read with deep interest by persons 
both within and without the pale of the profession. As it is a complete in- 
dex to all the medical and surgical institutions of Paris, it may be consult- 
ed with much profit by those who propose to visit that city. Accounts 
of hospitals, schools and societies, embracing the minutest particulars, are 
written out with such order and exactness, that it seems as though 
there could be nothing more to be said of them worthy of observation. 
After exhausting these topics, which are the essential ones for the class of 
readers for whom the work was especially prepared, there follows a list of 
all the medical and scientific Journals, and the expenses and modes of 
living in Paris, at the hotels, lodging houses, boarding houses, restaurants, 
cafds, table d'hotes, &c. Then comes a catalogue of medical booksellers, 
surgical instrument makers, and lastly, in this department of the publica- 
tion, a description of the public conveyances, from fiacres, citadines, and 
cabriolets, to a vulgar omnibus, with the prices of each by the hour. To 
make this travelling guide the most unexceptionable foreign medical di- 
rectory extant, Dr. Stewart has added a bibliographical index. 41 As it is 
a difficult matter,” he remarks, 44 for persons who are not perfectly familiar 
with the French medical literature of the day, to know which are the most 
approved and recent publications on the various subjects of medicine and 
surgery, I have thought that an index to the best standard works of the 
French authors, would be acceptable to those who may be desirous of pro- 
curing foreign books.” So it will prove — a convenience not to be lightly 
estimated. • In this particular alone, Dr. Stewart has been serviceable to 
those who have a disposition, but not always the means, of ascertaining the 
titles of books of the highest character abroad. 


* The Hospitals and Surf eons of Paris. A historical and statistical account of the civil hospital* 
of Paris, with miscellaneous information and biographical notices of some of the most eminent of the 
living Parisian 8urgeons. By F. Campbell Stewart, M.D. New York : J.AH. 6. Langley. Phila- 
delphia: Carey * Hart. 1843. 6ro. p. 433. 
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This is hut a meagre description of the contents of one half of the book, 
Pan First Part the Second is wholly confined to a synopsis of the lives 
of Paris surgeons — men whose names are familiar to our ears in conse- 
quence of their distinguished attainments. There is something fascinat- 
ing in the biography of any individual who stands out before mankind 
with a little more prominency than ordinary flesh and blood. There is an 
inherent love in us for the marvellous — for which there is abundant food 
in the eventful life of one who has raised himself from obscurity to honora- 
ble renown. Dr. Stewart furnishes us with a personal history of twenty- 
one French surgeons of extensive celebrity — every one of whom has 
passed through trials of extraordinary severity. They have,, with few ex- 
ceptions, surmounted difficulties of prodigious magnitude, and by the 
strength of their own great powers, raised themselves from nothing to be 
stars of the first magnitude in the firmament of modern science. They 
are Amussat, Baudens, B6rard, Breschet, Civiale, Cloquet, Dubois, Gerdy, 
Guerin, Jobert, Larry, Langier, Leroy, Lisfranc, Malgaigne, Marjolin, 
Bicord, Roux, S6galas, Velpeau and Orfila. 

Without claiming any thing on the score of originality in thought, Dr. 
Stewart is entitled to the praise of having collected a large amount of that 
very kind of matter about which every one is solicitous to know some- 
thing. We know of no substitute for it, and on that account, aside from 
all other considerations, recommend to our friends to call on Messrs. 
Ticknor & Co. for a copy. 


Dr. Carr's Introductory Lecture . — When the lecture term opened at 
Castleton. a week or two since, Dr. Carr, the Professor of Chemistry and 
Natural History, gave an introductory discourse. A large committee of 
the class requested that it might be printed, which being consented to, has 
given us the opportunity of a perusal. It abounds in variety — there being 
both poetry and prose in admirable proportions. There is a short disser- 
tion on matter, accompanied by this trite comment — “ Matter is only known 
to us by its properties, as manifested to our senses, from which we infer 
its existence.” That astronomer who said that it was possible there was 
a sun somewhere in the heavens, though he knew nothing more about it 
than what he saw, felt, and heard people say, reasoned with equal bold- 
ness and ingenuity. However, without cavilling unnecessarily at some 
parts of the discourse, on account of the manner of splitting up words, to 
adapt them, apparently, to the comprehension of the audience — the lecturer 
being forgetful, as it were, that he was addressing a polished assembly of 
young gentlemen who had learned the definition of ponderable and im- 
ponderable , for example, in their academical education — it was well fitted 
for the occasion. A public teacher of medicine should neither covet the 
praise of critics nor fear their puny efforts. His business is to impart that 
kind of knowledge which will best qualify medical students for bettering 
the condition of the sick, and warding off the infirmities that pertain to 
human organization. We perceive, in Dr. Carr’s discourse, the ardent 
philosopher, the able chemist, and the man who acts with independence. 
Wishing him the success and the meed of applause which his talents are 
destined to command, we leave the pamphlet for the annotations of other 
editors. * 
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India Journal of the Medical and Physical Sciences . — No. 2 of the 
second volume of this monthly periodical, bearing a genera) resemblance 
to the London Medical Gazette, and published att Calcutta, was received 
last week. Whether Dr. Corbyn’s Journal has been discontinued, or 
whether this is the same thing with a new narrm and conductor, has not 
yet been ascertained. The subscription price is J0 rupees— equal tonight 
* dollars per annum — in advance. J. Eveleigh, Esq. is the editor. Tho^ 
contents oT the specimen before us, are of a highly respectable character. 
An interest!* g report of a meeting of the MedicarSociety, is the first arti- 
cle, in which animal magnetism is permitted to peep out, through the in- 
strumentnlihr of Dr. Monat, who appears to be fugle master, under the 
cognizance Jf Dr. Elliotson, of London. <•> 

There arf^no papers of sufficient general interest for re-publication ; hat 
no opportunity will be omitted to select from subsequent numbers whatever 
may be new, strange or important. 


Uncourteous Plea for Homoeopathy . — A manuscript of 15 letter pages, 
addressed to the editor, in reply to a correspondent’s review of Curtis & 
Lillie’s Epitome, dec., has been returned to the author, in the way pointed 
out in case it should not have an insertion in the Journal. We should 
have been very unwilling to believe that any advocate for homoeopathy 
could have been found, on this side of the Atlantic, so wanting in courtesf 
as this rejected paper shows the writer to be. There is no apology for ill- 
breeding, however much ignorance may be walked at in certain cases. 
There is a vast different* and personal invective. The 

one engamtaJar inquirer after truth; but the other is 
a millions cto'ilfe the man who uses it, whose ambition often is 

to rise at all hazards, and who cries out, as he drives fearlessly over the 
'course, out of my way, if yen would save your bones ! 

A note accompanied this extraordinary communication, which states 
that the writer “ was induced to take the trouble of preparing the enclosed 
letter, from an assurance he received from Dr. V. that Dr. Smith had ex* 
pressed his readiness to inserts reply to the review.” Our prejudices against 
individuals Who disgrace their profession, will never prevent us from pub- 
lishing well written papers of reasonable length, in vindication of horaao- 
pathv. Because we cannot comprehend its doctrines, nor discover the same 
results that others do in the infinitesimal doses of medicine, the friends of 
that school m&y be assured that we do not therefore question the honesty or 
the scientific attainments of many of its advocates. If there is light to be 
had, let us have it. It is our desire to collect useful knowledge from all 
sources, and to disseminate it again for the benefit of those who are con- 
scientious in relieving the physical woes of humanity. 


Willoughby University . — An extra of the Paines ville Telegraph an- 
nounces the fact, that some sort of a misunderstanding has existed be- 
tween several gentlemen of the faculty in the medkal department of Wil- 
loughby University, and the Trustees. Three of the faculty have emigrat- 
ed to Cleveland, organized a new medical school, and published a scheme 
of its future intentions and prospects. Not at all discouraged, though 
grievously disappointed at the sudden turn in their affairs, as represented 
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in the manifesto which elicited these observations, the trustees have re- 
filled the vacated chairs of Anatomy, Chemistry and Obstetrics, without 
accepting the resignations of the late incumbents. Dr. Trowbridge, the 
veteran surgeon, long identified with the prosperity of the Willoughby 
school, remains at his post, like a tried soldier. James Quackinboss, M.D., 
is now professor of General and Special Anatomy and Physiology ; Robert 
H. Paddock, M.D., professor of Chemistry, Pharmacy and Materia Medi- 
cs. John Butterfield, M.D., assumes Theory and Practice of Physic and 
Physical Signs of Disease ; and Hosmer Graham, M.D., is professor of Ob- 
stetrics and the Diseases of Women and Children. These constitute the 
new faculty. 

Ohio it likely to be supplied with all the appliances for increasing the 
medical strength of the Union, numerically, and, it is fervently hoped, 
scientifically. 


Chemical Analysis of American Forest Trees. — P. J. Browne, Esq. , exten- 
sively known in this and other countries for his indefatigable efforts to de- 
velope the resources of the forests of America, is about publishing a nation al 
work, entitled The Trees of America , embracing a complete description 
of them ; their culture, management, uses, propagation, economy in the 
arts, &c. He doubts not that many important medicines, now purchased 
at great cost abroad, might be found at our own doors, were a proper 
chemical analysis instituted, as it should be, under the patronage of some 
of the state legislatures or the general government. Iodine exists in the 
mangrove, and is it not possible that it abounds in numbers of the forest 
trees ? Even quinine is already extracted from some of the native shrubs, 
and the time may yet come when it may be collected in great abundance, 
as may many other valuable medicines, from*tke most common, but now 
unsuspected sources. 

Mr. Browne has both the talent and the industry to accomplish this de- 
sirable undertaking, in which he should be liberally sustained by the pub- 
lic. His Sylva Americana is now out of print — and Michaux does not 
embrace half the ligneous flora of this vast country. As medical conser- 
vators, aside from other and important scientific considerations, we hope 
Mr. Browne will live to accomplish the great design on which he is so 
ardently engaged. 


Medical Colleges in Ohio . — A correspondent wishes a mistake corrected 
in regard to an observation made in the Journal some weeks ago, in which 
it was said that Cincinnati had but one medical college. He thinks it un- 
just to allow the impression to go abroad, that the Literary and Botanic 
cal College of Ohio is dead, having once known that it existed. He says 
that it was incorporated by the legislature of Ohio on the 6th of March, 
1839, and located at Columbus, where the school was in operation four 
years, and had received more than a hundred students. Although in a 
flourishing condition, in 1841 it was removed, by another legislative act, 
to Cincinnati, where it has been well sustained to the present time. Its 
location is in the large edifice erected by the celebrated Madam Trollope, 
•n Third Street, east of Broadway. The lectures commence the first 
Monday in November, and continue to the last of February. The facili- 
ties for acquiring a knowledge of anatomy and physiology, botany, &c. a 
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in this institution, are represented not to be surpassed by any other in the 
west. 


Index to the American Journal of the Medical Sciences . — Ephraim 
Buck, Jr., M.D., of Boston, has made a complete index of this work, from 
the very beginning to the last No. In accomplishing it a great amount 
of labor and untiring patience have been required — there being twenty- 
six volumes, made up of items which few individuals would have arranged 
in a manner so perfect. Were the publishers of the Journal to purchase 
the manuscript, even were it never published, we think it would soon be 
prized, in the light of a convenience not to be parted with for three times 
what it might cost. 


New Orleans Hospital Reports . — A correspondent of the New Orleans 
Tropic asks, very properly, who furnishes the reports of the Charity Hos- 
pital — the number of admissions and the character of the disease ? He 
says that he has been a daily visiter of the institution for some time, 
and is convinced that not one fourth of the cases reported to be yellow 
fever, are so. It seems that the house physician has little or no hand in 
the business of christening the disease of which a patient is sick, but it 
gets a name through a newspaper reporter. 

That the yellow fever exists there is not questioned ; but that the ac- 
counts are prodigiously exaggerated, is quite probable. Some people de- 
light in propagating horrible news — it exhilarates them just in proportion 
to the violence of the panic on the public mind. 


Disposition of Naval Surgeons. — Dr. Samuel C. Lawson, Surgeon, 
and Dr. Chas. Bishop, Assistant Surgeon, are at Rio Janeiro, on board 
the U. S. Sloop St. Louis. Dr. J. M. Foltz, ordered to the Ship Boston, 
at Boston. Dr. W. Whelan, Fleet Surgeon of the Mediterranean sauad* 
ron. Dr. William G. Wilson, an Assistant Surgeon, has resigned his 
commission. 


Surgeons in the Navy . — “ Some of the most interesting works that we 
have ever read,” says the American Sentinel, “ have been from the pens 
of Surgeons and Assistant Surgeons of France, Great Britain and this 
country. The account that we have read in relation to the post-mortem 
examination of Bonaparte was from the pen of a British surgeon. If we 
wish to learn anything new in relation to the botany, the climate, the ani- 
mals, the diseases, the volcanoes, or the geology of the world, we will 
have to look into the journals of the naval surgeons of civilized countries. 
Besides being specially familiar with every branch of science, the sur- 
geons generally understand foreign languages. Their learning introduces 
them into the high medical circles of the nations they visit, and their ex- 
cellent scholarship qualifies them eminently for describing all that they see 
in distant parts of the globe. It is an egregious error to send a public 
vessel abroad without a physician. Besides attending the sick, which the 
humanity of the nation should always see properly executed, the surgeon 
allows nothing that is worthy of being communicated to the world to 
pass by without notice,” 
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Oleum Jecoris in Phthisis. — The common cod-liver oil — olevm jecoris 
gadi morrhi — has been employed by Professor Trousseau lately in four 
cases of phthisis in an advanced stage. The patients were all of the fe- 
male sex : one 48 years old. one 35, the other two from 20 to 22. 
In three, the amelioration was immediate ; the fourth, after becoming 
worse for some time, grew at last gradually better. The oil was gene- 
rally administered mixed with syrup ; it may also be given in an electuary, 
in a bolus, in a gelatinous capsule, or in pills, after being solidified. The 
dose is from 3iss to 3 88. Nausea and vomiting sometimes took place ; 
at other times, the only disagreeable sensation was from the eructations 
retaining the taste and odor of the oil ; rarely diarrhoea ; no effect on the 
circulation and respiration. 


Fees of a London Coroner. — The editor of the Lancet, Mr. Wakley, 
during the last year, held 839 inquests, for which he got for himself in 
fees, ifl, 118 13s. 4d., the mileage, £128 11s. 9d. The sums paid for 
others attending his inquests were only £895 5s. Mr. Baker held 868 
inquests — £1,157 6s. 8d. for himself, and to others , in expenses, allowed 
£1,393 14s. 6d. The proportions of the expenses of the other coroners 
(Gell and Higgs) are similar to Mr. Baker’s. Notwithstanding Mr. 
WakJey’s long indisposition, and his parliamentary duties, he has held, 
within 29, as many inquests as Mr. Baker. 


Medical Miscellany . — Smallpox exists at Newburyport, Mass. It be- 
gins to show itself in several places, and will doubtless become pretty com- 
mon in the course of the winter, unless vaccination is seasonably resort- 
ed to. — An able address by C. A. Harris, M.D., delivered before the 
American Society of Dental Surgeons, at the opening of the fourth meet- 
ing at Baltimore, July 18th, has been published in a pamphlet. It is 
characterized by good sense, literary taste, and a strong disposition to ele- 
vate dentistry to the rank and consideration it deserves. — One hundred 
and twenty-eight students, of whom thirty-eight received degrees, attended 
lectures at the Medical College of Georgia, the last session. — To make 
leeches bite, says a German Journal, place them in a saucer of fresh beer 
till they become lively, and then apply them quickly to the part. 


To Co a KE8PON dents. — A dissertation on asthma, and a memoir of the late 
Dr. Luke Howe, have been received. 


Married, — At Windsor, Me., Dr- R. M. Chase to Miss Ann E. Pope. 


Died, — In London, Lowndes square, Sir Thomas Charles Morgan, M.D. 


Humber of deaths in Boston, for the week ending Sept. 80, 54.— Melee, 84 — Females, 80. 

Of consumption, 9— scald, 1— cholera infkntnm, 5— typhus forer, 4— influenia, 1— infantile, 2— 
bowel complaint. 1— diarrhoea, 1— teething, 1— dropsy, 8— hooping cough, 9— pleurisy ferer, 1 — 
craop, 1 — dysentery, 2— scroftila, 1— tumor, 1— marasmus, 1— flu, 8— -suicide, 1— old age, 1 — acci~ 
festal, 1 — debility, 1— dropsy in the head, 1— dropsy on the hrain, 1 — child-bed, 2— liter complaint, 1 
—apoplexy, 1 — ayphllia, 1 . 

Under 5 yearn, 83— between 5 and 20 yean, 4— between 20 and 50 yean, 25— oyer 60 yean, 2 (on* 
of them being 101 yean and 8 month*). 
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Continental Treatment of Neuralgia. — Dr. Schleiser, of Peitz,has pre- 
scribed, with success, to patients with abdominal neuralgia, but whose cir- 
cumstances would not permit of their visiting a watering-place, the use of an 
artificial mineral water, resembling that of Eger, in Bohemia, and made as 
follows : — R. Filtered spring-water , a pint ; diluted sulphuric acid , two 
drachms and a half; hydrochloric acid , twenty drops. Mix, and add bicar - 
bonate of soda , forty-five grains. The bottles are then to be sealed up without 
delay, and kept cool ; one or two pints may be drunk daily. In hepatic 
neuralgia, Dr. Schleiser depends much on the effects of belladonna ; in 
cases where great irritability of the stomach is present, he finds nitrate of 
silver suitable, combined with morphia. — Rust's Magazin . 

Morphia has been an ordinary remedy for neuralgia, the cure of which 
it may, in certain cases, effect ; but a French practitioner, M. Rougier,has 
advised the adoption of an ingenious method, which he says will prove the 
completeness and permanence of the cure. After the apparent removal 
of the disease by the morphia, he administers successive small doses of 
strychnia, gradually increasing the amount of the doses and abridging the 
intervals between them. Now, if the cure have been complete, the tre- 
mors and other characteristic effects of the strychnia go on diminishing 
in intensity from the first, notwithstanding the increasing strength and 
frequency of the doses ; but if otherwise, a contrary result happens, and 
the effects of the strychnia increase in intensity. — V Experience. 


Alum for Lead^colic. — Weiglein, a German practitioner, had a patient, 
twenty-two years of age, who, having been often attacked with lead-colic, 
applied to him for advice while suffering under a fresh attack, with inces- 
sant pains and retraction in the umbilical region, the anus, and testicles, 
and constipation, dry skin, and quick hard pulse. Oil, opium, and emol- 
lient fomentations, employed for several days, produced no alleviation, 
when half a grain of alum was given every three hours. After the first 
dose, which is said to have caused abundant stools, the abdominal pains 
ceased, and the cure was complete in three days. Another patient, of the 
same age, derived equally little benefit from the palliative treatment, and 
similar results from the use of alum. This remedy acts in lead-colic by 
its chemical effect. It decomposes the other salts of lead in the alimentary 
canal by a portion of its sulphuric acid uniting with the latter to form sul- 
phate of lead, while it is partly converted into sulphate of potass, which 
acts as a purgative. Large doses of alum would be injurious, but we must 
say that the doses above stated seem insignificantly small. — Lon. Lancet. 


New Preservative for Animal Substances . — A French physician has 
addressed a paper to the Academy of Sciences on the power of a syrup of 
iron to preserve animal substances unchanged. This syrup is a combina- 
tion of sugar and iron which does not decompose, crystallize, or ferment, at 
any temperature. Meats kept in this syrup diminish very little in weight, 
resist the most active putrefactive agency, and on being washed in cold 
water resume their original volume and appearance as from animals new- 
ly killed. — lb. 
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Asthma . — “ Its Nature , Character , Causes , and best Method of 

Treatment” 


u Atque attractus ab alto 

Spiritoa interdum gemitu gravis ; imaque longo 
Ilia singultu tendunt 


Georg. Lib. ///., line 605. 


Asthma, though not immediately a disease of danger, is emphatically 
one of intense suffering ; and as such, if for no other reason, merits a 
careful investigation. 

Many of the authors, who have noticed this disease, seem to have im- 
bibed largely of vulgar notions, and, with a kind of heterogeneous arrange- 
ment, have included under the term asthma, almost every variety of dis- 
turbed respiration — making no distinction, except in degree, between 
dyspnoea, properly so called, and the true asthmatic paroxysm. From 
such carelessness have arisen the numerous discrepancies, inaccuracies 
and almost utter confusion of the older treatises. 

It would appear, from a perusal of the writings of the earlier physi- 
cians, that there was hardly a subject connected with either the theory or 
practice of medicine, upon which their ideas were more vague, or their 
curative intentions more widely different, than that of disordered respira- 
tion. Nor is this strange ; lor, throughout the entire animal economy, 
there is not presented a function of more extended sympathy. The or- 
gans upon which it is dependent are so numerous, delicate and complicat- 
ed, both in their individual structure, and their various dependencies, as to 
render the cause of functional derangement exceedingly obscure, if not 
altogether problematical. 

Most authors have agreed in dividing asthma into two species ; humid 
or moist, and dry asthma ; the one of free bronchial excretion — the other 
of scanty expectoration, or none at all. There appears to be some good 
reason for this distinction, in directing our curative process, and we shall, 
10 
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as far as practicable, adopt it, though not with that absolute distinctness 
that marks theory oftener than practice. 

The most important matter relative to the treatment of any disease is, 
the proximate cause of derangement . With remote causes we have little 
to do, or little to any practical purpose. The love of speculation has 
always kept the field well improved, and the ambitious scholar has here 
found a wide but misty range over which to broad-cast bis assertions and 
plant his doubts. But with all the labor and all the ingenuity the re- 
sults have been specious, and speculative, rather than valuable or of 
much practical account. To the majority of such efforts we may with 
propriety apply the adage — “ Montes parturient et nascitur mus !” 

Since, then, in the palliation, or cure of this disease, our attention 
should be directed to the immediately disturbing causes, we will proceed 
to enumerate some of them ; and, 

Firstly. — Among the most common causes of asthma, as well as dys- 
pnoea generally, is gastric derangement, and that form of it usually de- 
nominated dyspepsia. 

Secondly . — Organic derangement ; malformation of the spine, and the 
walls of the chest, or its contents ; hypertrophy of the heart, and ossifica- 
tion of the larger bloodvessels. 

Thirdly. — Spinal irritation, independent of mechanical derangement. 

Fourthly. — Nervous temperament. 

First. Gastric derangement. — In a general way, it may be premised, 
that the disease is usually ushered in by an indescribable sense of tight- 
ness about the chest, as if it was closely bound, heaviness over the eye- 
lids, drowsiness, pyrosis, fulness of the stomach, with much flatulence, a j 
sense of weight and tightness about the forehead, headache, a peculiar 
lassitude, straitness of the praecordia, accompanied with nausea, fulness, 
eructation, or a disposition to eructate without the ability. I have no- 
ticed this as a very urgent and distressing symptom, especially when the 
disease occurs under the first division of causes. There is sometimes a 
gaping, as if sleepy, but followed only by anxiety, or disturbed rest. 
There is also a voiding, in profuse quantity, of pale urine, attended 
with some urgency at stool. The urine, though usually high colored, is 
not uniformly so ; it is sometimes very highly colored, leaving a copious 
reddish-brown deposit. It is of importance to note t®s, since the dimi- 
nution of the deposit, with the restoration of tHe'natdral color, is often 
one of the first intimations of the termination of the ‘paroxysm, and the 
approach of convalescence. This inordinate flow of pale urine is some- 
times also the only precursor to the paroxysm. 

These are the general premonitory symptoms of the disease, whatever 
may be the cause of its accession. They are rarely all present in the 
same individual ; seldom more than two or three of them are prominent. 

I might mention one other premonitory symptom, which I think I have 
sometimes observed — namely, a very peculiarly disturbed respiration, 
wholly unlike the breathing during the paroxysm, nor yet like that dis- 
turbed function so uniformly dependent upon disease ; particularly during 
the early stage of inflammation in the respiratory system. I know not 
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how to compare it — unless it is like a whirring — a bruit dc soufflet — or 
the noise of the passing of air from a bellows. 

As has already been observed, the disease is one of more distress than 
of immediate danger. It is a kind of Tantalus, depriving us of the en- 
joyment of that element, which is all around us, and of which we are the 
most in need. Being the thief of quiet rest, like other thieves it usually 
makes its approach at night, when its victim is sleeping most soundly. 
One reason for this may be, that, in the recumbent position, there is less 
freedom for a uniform distribution of the sanguineous fluid ; the chest is 
more confined by the weight of the body, the pressure of the front walls 
of the chest, and also by the falling back of the contents of the abdomen 
against the diaphragm, thereby diminishing the pleural cavity. 

Moreover, as Dr. Good has very justly observed, respiration is so much 
a voluntary action, that, although it continues during sleep, it is neverthe- 
less considerably aided by the concurrence of the will. Hence the most 
favorable period for the attack of this complaint is precisely that time in 
which it usually makes its appearance — during a recumbent position of 
the body, when the muscles of respiration are destitute of the active 
stimulus of volition. I have also observed that the hour of sleep is 
oftener chosen for an attack in its earlier accession than after the parox- 
ysms have become habitual — for then they are constantly occurring at 
the presence of any and every exciting cause. 

From the enjoyment of the soundest and sweetest sleep, the patient is 
suddenly summoned to a paroxysm of inexpressible anxiety and distress. 
He longs for the largest liberty, but finds himself most uncomfortably 
straitened. The sensation is that of being stifled or shut out from the 
air. He strips himself of everything that may be pressing upon him, 
breathes with a peculiarly distressing spasmodic action, and a whirring 
noise, and, if able to rise, rushes involuntarily to the window, or calls, if 
able to utter, for the free admission of cold air. There is a more or less 
urgent attempt to cough, and expectorate, succeeded by a . discharge of a 
small quantity of cold frothy mucus ; this becoming more viscid and cp- 
pious as the paroxysm advances, until relief is afforded. The discharge 
is sometimes streaked with blood, and resembles the ordinary catarrhal 
discharges from thp nasal passages. The pulse is often not much dis- 
turbed ; it is sometimes very full, but not frequent, and again weak, very 
irregular, frequent or even intermittent. 

Under the first head of causes, the stomach and small intestines are 
often much distended by flatulence, which, passing off by its proper 
issues, affords considerable relief. The disease progresses much after 
the manner described until the subsidence of the paroxysm; the usual 
period of which is four or five hovirs — seldom less, often more. If some 
return of it does not follow him through the day, and muster in full force 
the succeeding night, the patient may consider himself more than ordi- 
narily fortunate. 

Though usually attacking in the night, yet it is in this, as in many other 
particulars, very capricious. It occasionally occurs at early morn, while 
at inid-day the breathing is perfectly natural, and remains so until the 
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succeeding night is far advanced, when the same difficulty again returns 
with the returning light. To such a person the darkness of midnight is 
better than the dawn of day. 1 once knew a patient who suffered from 
an attack every other day lor more than two years, precisely at the hour 
of dining, and previously to taking his meals. He broke up the habit 
by prolonging his first meal, and omitting the second altogether. 

During the paroxysms the temperature of the surface of the body falls 
somewhat below the standard of health, and the skin is often somewhat 
shrunken. It has also been remarked by some, that the expectoration 
varies inversely with the discharge of urine ; when the one is full, the 
other is scanty ; but we have never noticed this alternation. 

The peculiar whirring noise, above referred to, is produced by the pas- 
sage of air over the irregular surface, caused by a morbid accumulation of 
mucus in the bronchial passages. The continually returning difficulty 
of breathing gives to the asthmatic a peculiar cast, characteristic of the 
disease. 

When asthma has once occurred, its tendency is to become habitual ; 
and the sufferer may, with too much reason, expect its occasional return 
during the remainder of life, particularly if the first exciting cause cannot 
be removed. Indeed it is extremely rare that the patient escapes with 
only one attack. The breathing and general health may be better 
through the day and early evening, but as night advances, comes the 
troublesome visiter ; inflicting the same torment as on the previous night, 
though, it may be, with abated severity. Indeed, in most cases each suc- 
ceeding night finds the patient easier, until free breathing and undisturbed 
repose are thrice welcome. 

The disturbance of respiration is usually aggravated by motion, the 
pressure of the bed clothes, or anything depending unduly upon the chest, 
or even in some cases by tight shoes, or whatever disturbs respiration or- 
dinarily. The upright posture is usually the most easy, for the simple 
reason that in it, the cavity of the chest is most enlarged, and the 
muscles of respiration play with the least restraint ; the back is free, the 
walls of the chest expand, and the diaphragm falls down upon the de- 
scending viscera, thereby increasing the pleural cavity in every possible 
direction. Hence patients instinctively resort to this position at every ap- 
proach of this frightful disease. 

We will now very briefly give our reasons for believiog that gastric de- 
rangement is often a mediate cause of the disease in question. It has 
been denied that asthma is the result of spasmodic action, because the 
anatomical structure of the parts affected, viz., the bronchial tubes, pre- 
cludes the possibility of spasmodic action ; inasmuch as it is a univer- 
sally-conceded fact, that muscular fibre is the only tissue obnoxious to this 
action. Now the bronchial tubes are everywhere, throughout their struc- 
ture, chequered and surrounded by a collection of minute fibres. These 
fibres may, in some forms of disease, be easily demonstrated, especially 
in the larger branches ; but ordinarily, and in the minute ramifications, 
they elude the dissection of the anatomist. Although these fibres do not 
present, even under the microscope, the ordinary appearance of muscle, 
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yet it has been clearly proved, by a series of galvanic experiments! insti- 
tuted for the purpose, that they are capable of being excited into alter- 
nate contraction and relaxation by the agency of the fluid. They are 
consequently subject to spasmodic action, or, in other words, they are 
minute muscular tissues, pervading and enveloping the air tubes and cells, 
and are intersected and ramifled by the par-vagial nerves. Since, then, 
any irritation of these nerves would occasion the spasmodic action of the 
fibres through which they ramify, we can readily understand, by the well- 
substantiated theory of reflex transferred irritation, how any derangement of 
the gastric apparatus would directly excite the disease in question. Morbid 
acuteness oi the nerves of organic sensibility is oftener depending upon 
some derangement of the function of digestion, than upon any other 
cause. The disturbed impression is conveyed to the nervous centres, 
and thence reflected to the sympathizing organs, viz., the bronchial ves- 
sels, by the excito-motor nerves of these organs. Moreover, unless the 
processes of chymification and chylification are properly performed, the 
Chyle will fail to reach the lungs in a fit state for oxidation in those or 
gans ; there will follow an elimination of imperfect blood, and the lungS 
will not receive their supply of healthy stimulus ; the sequence of which 
will be, undue determination of sanguineous fluid, congestion, irritation ; 
and, in a fit habit, the whole train of alternate spasmodic action, so fright- 
fully distressing in the confirmed asthmatic. 

It appears to me that the foregoing view makes it very plain, that 
want of integrity in the digestive apparatus is oftener a cause of the dis- 
ease under consideration than is usually conceded. 

A little reflection upon the general health of the asthmatic, and the simi- 
larity of many of the precursory symptoms, with those of dyspepsia, will 
tender the subject still clearer. Besides, the treatment by which we may 
expect a cure in the one case, will almost invariably afford more or less re- 
lief in the other. In our treatment of the disease when occurring under this 
class of causes (gastric derangement), we are to pursue the ordinary pal- 
liative course. With regard to the relative importance of our treatment 
as being radical or palliative, while some contend that nothing can be 
done during the paroxysm, others as stoutly affirm that our curative efforts 
must cease with the fit. Both these positions may be true. The pro- 
mise of relief or cure will in most cases depend upon the nature of the 
exciting causes. 

The first object will be to relieve the stomach of its contents, and de- 
termine to the surface. To effect this, an emetic may be administered. 
Ipecac, is the most preferable, as it is the less violent in its operation. 
The earlier it is given, after the symptoms approach, the better. It often 
acts most favorably in union with squills, particularly the vinegar of squill. 
If the vomiting prove excessive, cold water, with a cataplasm over the 
epigastrium, is highly serviceable. When necessary, the nausea may be 
protracted by vinegar of squill or lobelia. The only case where vinegar 
of squill is contra-indicated is in cases of acidity, and then magnesia or 
£halk majP be combined with the nauseant. For the correction of flatu- 
lence, the usual carminatives, united with assafaetida, unless the latter 
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prove too stimulating) will be of service. The disposition to acidity, es- 
pecially when combined with a tendency to lithiasis or a podagric dia- 
thesis, must be corrected by lime water or the alkaline earths, particu- 
larly magnesia. 1 have known this earth alone effect an entire cure in a 
case of chronic asthma dependent upon imperfect indigestion. The bow- 
els should be gently moved ; but free purging, or repeatedly violent vomit- 
ing, are both manifestly injurious. Rhubarb, combined with magnesia 
and soap, is a good laxative. Small doses of ipecac., with some vegetable 
bitter, as gentian, or Colombo, have proved a healthy stimulant, and con- 
tributed largely to a change in the action of the secernents of the stomach. 
We have done much in allaying irritation by the subnitrate of bismuth. 
In short, whatever corrects the dyspeptic diathesis-, will be found to re- 
lieve the asthmatic symptoms. Lobelia, operating as an expectorant and 
narcotic, we have found useful. — R. Tincturae lobeliae, f 3 ss. ; acet. scillae, 
f 3 j. M. Give every hour or two. Also the following in a cold, lax, 
phlegmatic habit : — R. Tinct. lobeliae, tinct. assafoetidae, vini ipecacu- 
anha, aa f 3 ss. 

When there is a manifest disposition to catenate with pleurisy or peri- 
pneumonia notha, we have derived great benefit from the following com- 
bination: — R. Infus. sennae, f g ss. ; acet. scillae, f3ss. ; liq. ammon. 
acet., f 5 ss. M. Cap. q. t. h. 

The excessive spasmodic action is often allayed by the inhalation of 
the smoke of narcotics, especially that of stramonium root. Emollient 
and carminative enemata are useful where there is a disposition to cos- 
tiveness, with an irritable condition of the abdominal viscera. An excel- 
lent sedative diaphoretic is the Dover’s powder, exhibited in pretty full 
doses every three or four hours. Diuretics, in combination with opium, 
are proper, as revellents. They are most serviceable in cachectic, dropsi- 
cal habits. The following recipe may be given with this intention : — 
JR. Pulv. jalaps, gr. x. ; pulv. potassae bitart., 3 j. ; pulv. opii, gr. i. M. 
Administered twice a day. 

For the immediate relief of the paroxysm, there is no class of reme- 
dies upon which we may so confidently depend as upon expectorants. 
They relieve the enlarged vessels. When the secretion is copious, they 
remove it, and where it is scanty they excite a remedial flow. As ob- 
served above, squill and ipecac, in combination form our best dependence. 
It sometimes, though rarely, happens that the diuretic action of the former 
should be checked by opium. Nauseating doses of the above may be 
administered pro re nata. Alliaceous demulcents are often exhibited 
with advantage. 

In full two thirds of the patients that have come under our observation 
laboring with asthma, the symptoms of indigestion in some form have 
been prominent, both before and after the attack. Pyrosis, dulness, prae- 
cordial oppression, fulness, nausea, flatulence, constipation, fcc., the con- 
stant symptoms of the one, are no less characteristic of the asthmatic 
habit. Notwithstanding all this, I believe that asthma does not so often 
depend upon a simple physical condition of the system, as upon a positive 
and actual imperfection, or contamination of the blood. The latter state 
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is produced by a deficient, or imperfect assimilation of matter going to 
make up the sanguineous fluid ; dependent upon a chronic derangement 
in the digestive, or assimilative apparatus. This want of integrity in the 
blood, by the sympathy of irritation, produces a constant tendency to a 
preternatural determination to some part, and every one, familiar with the 
phenomena of respiration, knows that the organs concerned in the per- 
formance of this function, are, of all others, the most liable to suffer 
from sanguineous turgescence ; and, as a preternatural fulness is often an 
immediate cause of the asthmatic paroxysm, we can again easily see 
how large a share imperfect digestion has in its production. 

Much may be accomplished in the disease occurring under this form, by a 
well-pursued, judicious prophylactic or hygienic treatment. The first thing 
of importance is, that the diet should be mild, nutritious and easily digest- 
ed. Those articles of food should in all cases be selected, which yield 
the most nourishment with the least tax upon the digestive and assimila- 
tive apparatus. All high-seasoned food, as pastry in all its forms, newly- 
baked bread, particularly when heavy and clammy (of which, for the 
credit of our housewives, there is far too much), fisn, &c., should be 
avoided. Not that I would be understood to recommend a vegetable 
diet, but to use the more stimulating articles of food sparingly. Modera- 
tion in eating, combined with proper exercise in the open air, will con- 
tribute more to a healthy aetion, a due supply of proper blood, and a 
consequent equal distribution of that vital fluid, than anything besides. 
It is also of importance that the asthmatic should allow himself sufficient 
healthy exercise in the open air and light, and, when practicable, in the 
open fields. Attention to these particulars will contribute much to that 
lice, easy and cheerful state of mind, of so much importance to perfect 
well-being. This becomes of more consequence inasmuch as the asth- 
matic is peculiarly exposed to the ill effects of gloomy, depressing mental 
emotions, and an irritable, nervous habit. Regular seasons for partaking 
food, and early hours for rest and rising, should be observed. 

Since an asthmatic temperament is so easily affected by atmospheric 
vicissitudes, so subject to suffer from a torpid action of the cutaneous 
emunctories, ordinary precaution will dictate the use of light and warm 
clothing, to protect from the evils of the one, and to stimulate the func- 
tions of the other. 

I would again caution against the use of too little food, as an evil next 
in degree to too much. Proper repletion will render to the organs of 
digestion that degree of stimulus necessary to a healthy energy. Each 
organ needs its appropriate exercise, and requires a supply of that upon 
which it is to perform its functions. 

[To be concluded next week.] 
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MEMOIR OF LUKE HOWE, M.D., LATE OF JAFFREY, N. H. 

[Communicated for the Boaton Medical and Surgical Journal.] 

The following brief sketch of the life of Dr. Howe was read before the 
New Hampshire Medical Society, at their late annual meeting in June, 
by James Batcbeller, M.D., of Marlborough. The Society passed a 
vote to have it published in the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 

Luke Howe, the subject of the following memoir, was bom at Jeffrey, 
N. H., March 28th, 1787. His father, the late Dr. Adonijah Howe, 
was a respectable and much-esteemed physician, and a worthy and very 
exemplary citizen. He commenced the practice of medicine at Jaffrey, 
soon after the town was incorporated. He had four sons, all of whom re* 
ceived a collegiate education. Three studied the profession of medicine, 
and became eminent. The youngest son studied divinity ; but the pe- 
riod of his earthly existence was short. His early death was deeply la- 
mented by the church and parishioners over whom he was settled. The 
whole family, consisting of four sons and three daughters, are now, with 
the exception of one daughter, numbered with the dead. 

Dr. Luke Howe did not commence his literary studies till 20 years of 
age. Up to this period he had been engaged in, and felt somewhat at- 
tached to, agricultural pursuits. He, liowever, changed his views, and 
commenced preparing himself to enter college with a most commendable 
degree of industry and perseverance. He entered Dartmouth College, as 
Sophomore, in 1808, and graduated in 1811. Soon after leaving college 
he commenced the study of law, in his native town, with Samuel Dakin, 
Esq. He also spent considerable time in the office of the Hon. Samuel 
C. Allen, of Northfield, Mass., who was for many years a member of 
Congress. He closed his legal studies in the office of the Hon. and dis- 
tinguished Nathan Dane, of Beverly, Mass. He commenced the prac- 
tice of law in Jaffrey, with the prospect of becoming distinguished. But 
he had been in business but about one year, when his brother, Dr. Adoni- 
jah Howe, Jr., who was associated with his father in the practice of medi- 
cine, was suddenly removed by death. This truly grievous dispensation 
disappointed the hopes and expectations of the father, who being in tbe 
decline of life was anxious to resign his business into the hands of his 
son. He strenuously urged and importuned his son Luke to relinquish 
the practice of law, and commence the study of medicine. The son 
finally yielded to the solicitations of his father, and commenced the study 
of physic with him. He attended medical lectures at Boston and Hano- 
ver, and received the degree of M.D. from Dartmouth College in the 
year 1818. He associated himself in business with his father in Jaffrey, 
where he continued till his death. 

In the few brief remarks I have to offer in relation to Dr. Howe as a 
physician, 1 do not wish to exhibit him as tbe wonder of the age in which 
he lived, or as far outstripping all his cotemporaries. Could he speak 
from the grave, he would denounce such a description as false and fulsome 
flattery. I wish simply to describe him as lie was — a very industrious, 
studious, investigating, discriminating and faithful physician — highly beloved 
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and esteemed by his patrons. The limited circle in which most country 
physicians move, usually prevents their fame from being published to any 
great extent, let them be ever so meritorious. A single meritorious act, 
performed by a city physician, will probably be chanted by tens of thou- 
sands, and pass from city to city ; while similar or superior acts of the 
country physician, will be perhaps merely noticed by a few friends in the 
immediate proximity to the transaction. There are many traits in the 
character of Dr. Howe, highly commendable and worthy of imitation. 
In his intercourse with neighboring physicians, his conduct was in an un- 
usual degree honest, frank, gentlemanly and confiding. He never was 
guilty of an attempt to shake the confidence of friends in the attending 
physician, by significant nods and jesuitical inuendoes, of which some 
physicians, claiming a high standing, are guilty. I will hazard the asser- 
tion that there was not a physician favored with his intimate acquaint- 
ance, who was not his personal friend. He possessed an inventive 
genius. He was not content invariably to walk in the old paths 
marked out by his predecessors, but would occasionally step aside 
as a bold pioneer, in pursuit of new discoveries and improvements. He 
bad considerable taste for surgery, but his local situation was unfavorable 
for extensive surgical practice, being in the immediate vicinity of one of the 
most distinguished surgeons in the State, between whom and himself, I am 
happy l can truly say, there existed the most intimate and cordial friendship. 
Dr. Howe felt no desire to place himself in the position of a rival. 
He, however, performed a few cases of amputation, and was frequently 
called to cases of fracture and dislocation. During the last years of his 
life he became associated with a young physician as partner, which gave 
him more leisure to pursue his favorite inclination of attempting to make 
improvement in the apparatus used in certain surgical operations. He has 
invented several new kinds of splints, calculated for fracture of the femur, 
tibia and fibula, the fore-arm, and also the clavicle. He invented a new 
truss; also what he terms the semicircular tourniquet. He attempted 
some improvement in the abdominal supporter. They will doubtless 
prove a valuable acquisition to the store of medical knowledge of the 
country. Of these models, most of them, 1 believe, have been exhibited 
before the N. H. Medical Society, and received due commendation as 
constituting valuable improvements. The Trustees of the Mechanics’ 
Association of the city of Boston, presented Dr. Howe with a silver 
medal in commendation for the valuable articles which were exhibited 
and examined by them at a recent fair. A few years since, Dr. Howe 
published, in the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, a description of 
the articles he had invented, with the mode of application, and various 
valuable suggestions. It was also published in a pamphlet form, with 
accurate plates. His apparatus for fracture of the tibia and fibula, which 
he terms “ the posterior concave splint,” is a most valuable improve- 
ment, and ought, in my opinion, to be universally adopted, as it fulfils all 
the indications more certainly than any other method — mitigating, in a 
great degree, the suffering of the patient, as he can leave his bed every 
day if he desires, and is almost sure to prevent displacement. I wish 
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every physician would try it. His semicircular tourniquet has one pecu- 
liar advantage, as by it we can effectually compress a single artery, and 
leave the circulation of all the other vessels of the limb unimpeded. Dr. 
Howe frequently contributed valuable articles for the Medical Journals, 
showing much research and a discriminating mind. 

He devoted much time to investigating the disease peculiar to clergy- 
men, which he termed the “ Minister’s Ail.” The result of his inves- 
tigations he read before the State Society at their meeting in June pre- 
vious to his death. This article showed much laborious research, and 
embodied many valuable practical facts and suggestions. Dr. Howe 
sustained, through life, a character for strict moral honesty and integrity. 
He at various times held many minor offices, the duties of which he dis- 
charged to the satisfaction of all. At the time of his death he was Pre- 
sident of the N. H. Medical Society. 

He was actively engaged in the various humane enterprises of the day, 
having for their object the elevation and amelioration of the human 
family. The cause of temperance received a great share of his benevo- 
lence. He drafted the first set of resolutions that were adopted by any 
medical society on the subject of temperance, and presented them to the 
Western District of the N. H. Medical Society. He delivered many 
lectures on the subject. 

His fees for medical services were low, especially to the poor. On the 
subject of religion, he was a believer in those doctrines termed evangeli- 
cal. Some eight or nine years before his death, he made a public pro- 
fession by uniting with the Congregational church. His Christian walk 
and conversation proved him to be a sincere and devoted member. He 
was a very affectionate husband, and a most kind and indulgent parent. 
He was not a blank in society. He bad no leisure for idleness. It was 
a maxim with him to fill up time with duties. He spent his whole time 
in visiting the sick, perusing his library, and contemplating new methods 
of improvement in the profession. He felt a deep interest in the eleva- 
tion of the profession, aud was a deadly enemy to quackery and empiri- 
cism in whatever form. He had no faith in the secret nostrums of the 
day, comprising the whole family of the popular patent medicines. Some 
might have thought him too severe in his denunciation, but those best ac- 
quainted knew he was influenced by a sincere regard for the welfare of 
the community, rather than any sinister or unworthy motive of self-inter- 
est. He was in favor of a thorough education preparatory to the com- 
mencement of the study of medicine. This, connected with a more 
thorough study of the profession, would, in his opinion, be the most ef- 
fectual means of discountenancing empiricism and preventing its increase. 

After all, Dr. Howe laid no claim to perfection ; he also had his faults. 
But this is only saying that he was a man, subject to the imperfections, 
the passions, the temptations and weakness of poor, frail, dependent hu- 
man nature. But it may truly be said that he restrained, overcame and 
counteracted many of the evil propensities of our natures, when thousands 
fail in the conflict. 

The final, closing scene was sudden and unexpected. He visited 
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Boston and Andover, enjoying an unusual flow of spirits. At Andover 
he read his dissertation on the disease peculiar to clergymen, before the 
Faculty and students of the Theological Institution, which excited much 
interest. The students, as an expression of their high regard for the 
author, and for the valuable suggestions contained in the address, wrote a 
letter of thanks to t)r. Howe, expressing in the most kind and flattering 
manner their high appreciation of the value of his discourse. Their let- 
ter was received by his friends on the day of his funeral. During his 
pleasing journey to Boston and Andover, he was under constant excite- 
ment, receiving the gratulations of friends, and many testimonials of re- 
gard. He arrived home on Wednesday evening, and considered himself 
in usual health. In the morning he complained of a little indisposition ; 
but he dressed and left his bed every day during his sickness. No dan- 
gerous symptoms were discovered till on Thursday morning, of the next 
week, Dr. Richardson, his partner, who had visited him frequently, dis- 
covered symptoms unfavorable, and indicating danger. I was requested 
to visit him. This was on the ninth day of his sickness. I did not 
arrive till 1 1 o’clock, P. M. I found him in the arms of death. He 
recognized me, told me he supposed he was dying, reached out his cold 
band, and affectionately pressed mine as the last token of friendship and 
remembrance. His spirit took its flight December 24, 1841. On his 
death-bed he enjoyed the unspeakable consolations of religion, and de- 
parted in the full belief of a glorious immortality. His funeral was at- 
tended by an unusual number of his medical brethren, and a large con- 
course of his immediate friends and townsmen, who evinced their deep 
sorrow by signs more expressive than words. 


FATAL DISEASE ORIGINATING IN COSTIVENESS. 

[Communicated fbr the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal.] 

Mrs. G., about 40 years old, married woman, with three children, had 
lived for several past years “absque marito .” Her constitution from 
her youth was supposed to be rather delicate, though she seemed to en- 
joy perfect health. Her first definite ail appeared to be costiveness and 
distress from food. She endeavored to obviate these symptoms by ca- 
thartics alone . They produced the desired effect, but during and after 
the operation she thought it necessary to abstain from all exercise , and 
take the smallest quantity of the most simple nourishment. Of course 
the costiveness recurred with greater severity after each cathartic. These 
bad consequences were always incorrectly ascribed to the medicine. Of 
course each medicine was rarely repeated, but some new one substituted. 
This very sage mode of treatment was continued from year to year, 
with occasional apparent relief. Consulted good medical advice at long 
intervals, and obtained various cath. mixtures, and the necessary condi- 
tions as to exercise and diet ; but looking only to the medicine for a cure, 
she almost or quite disregarded the additional advice. She also at times 
had advice from strengthening doctors (Dr. Richardson, for instance, of 
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Bitter notoriety), from humor doctors (Stewart, perhaps), or followed after 
Brandreth and the rest of the drastic fraternity. Finally, the symptoms 
assumed a more distressing and alarming appearance. Food of almost 
every kind distressed her, all exercise seemed out of the question ; in 
short, she was completely bed-ridden, with frequent and severe pain 
or distress of stomach. This by some was called tic douloureux of the 
stomach, from a supposed transfer of this affliction of her face, which had 
previously much troubled her. It was with difficulty she succeeded in 
getting into her stomach the smallest bulk of the most simple food. To- 
wards the close of life, she was supported almost entirely with small 
quantities of cordial medicine or spirituous applications to the skin. Be* 
fore she died she lost her sight completely, her hearing almost entirely, 
and also the power of articulation. She was able to move her fingers 
and the muscles of her face, but was always turned and raised in bed, 
and fed by manual assistance. The stomach finally rejected everything, 
and spirit to the mouth or skin alone supported life. She had no natural 
motion of the bowels for a month before death, and but a few and very 
small ones, of a light yellow color, by injections. Before death she was 
seen several times by Dr. Alden, of Randolph, who without a particular 
examination supposed it probable she labored under the hopeless disease of 
schirrhus of one or both orifices of the stomach. Dr. Stimpson, of Ded- 
ham, also was called several times, and finally gave as advice, that she 
should abstain from all drugs as remedies ; but also recommended the 
course most likely to relieve. (What his diagnosis was, is not known.) 
The patient and her friends drew their own inferences from part of what 
he said. They reasoned thus: “ the doctor pronounces her beyond the 
reach of all his drugs — therefore her case is incurable, hopeless and ne- 
cessarily fatal.” (False logic.) 

Post Obit . — On opening the abdomen (the parietes of which were 
much less emaciated than customary with those who die with cancerous 
affection) there was no appearance of stomach, and no appearance of dis- 
ease, except slight enlargement of the liver, and enlargement of the gall 
bladder (four times natural size), filled with fluid bile, blacker than ink. 
Looking more particularly after the stomach, it was found in its natural 
situation, uncommonly contracted, but with no appearance of “ valvula 
conniventes ” of small intestines or of longitudinal bands of large intes- 
tines. The curve of the stomach was natural, its diameter about that of 
a healthy duodenum, and completely empty. Small intestines mode- 
rately distended ; large intestines full of dry, rather hard faeces, of a light 
yellow color. Stomach was opened and found completely empty ; color 
less vivid than natural, but very pale ; no ulceration, no obstruction of 
either passage. (Esophagus little redder than natural (mouth had been 
very sore and inflamed before death). No appearance of any bile in 
stomach. Duodenum rather paler than natural, nearly empty, with no 
appearance of bile. The bile, as said before, was very black, conse- 

S uently none passed from liver or gall-bladder. Ductus communis was 
ivided, and found of a gristly hardness, and apparently obstructed 
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entirely. Lungs, heart, kidneys, bladder and intestines of perfectly 
healthy appearance. Uterus slightly enlarged. 

As the complete obstruction of bile would account for all the symp- 
toms while she was living, and for her subsequent death, the examination 
was closed. The stomach rejected all food, because of the absence of 
bile, its natural stimulus and protection. Was there no bile, from physi- 
cal obstruction ? or did the stomach refuse to receive its natural stimulus, 
because deprived so long and so often of its natural food ? Or did the 
extreme sensitiveness of the internal coats of the stomach arise from some 
other cause ? Costiveness seems to have been the first cause ; want of 
proper food, the next ; extreme sensitiveness, the third ; and complete 
obstruction (physical or sympathetic), the last. The small and large in- 
testines, being deficient of bile, did not fully perform their natural func- 
tion (to help digest and forward what passes from the stomach). What- 
ever came into them became dry and hard from absorption, but there was 
no peristaltic action ; and they retained whatever was put into them, as a 
bag retains its contents till they are removed or the bag bursts. 

I hope the relation of these facte may enforce on physicians the great 
necessity of giving caution to their patients ; and on patients, the neces- 
sity of implicit confidence in their medical adviser, and strict obedience to 
his directions. Yours respectfully, 

Canton , Sept. 20, 1843. T. K. Thomas, Jr., M.D. 


THE TARTAR ON THE TEETH. 

Head by M. Mandl at the Academy of Sclenoee. 

A soft substance, of a whitish or yellowish color, is habitually deposit- 
ed upon the teeth, and sometimes becomes firmly fixed to them. This 
substance may accumulate in greater quantities, and growing firmer by 
degrees may form the hard and dry concretion known under the name of 
tartar. It increases in bulk by the fresh layers deposited on its surface. 
According to an analysis made by Vauquelin and Laugier, tartar consists 
of sixty-six parts of phosphate of lime, nine of carbonate of lime, four- 
teen of animal matter (of a yellowish white, different from the gelatine 
of bones), and three parts of oxide of iron and phosphate of maghesia. 
Other chemists have found the proportions different ; sometimes the phos- 
phate of lime was more abundant, and sometimes the animal matter (or 
mucus). 

Authors have been much occupied with the manner in which this 
substance is produced, Is it a secretion, as some have written ? Is it 
a deposit of the earthy salts contained in the saliva, and precipitated by 
a chemical agent, as medical books have reported for ages ? Is it an 
earthy exhalation from the capillaries of the blood, to which the mucous 
membrane of diseased gums is prone ? 

Not one of these hypotheses has been proved ; not one has the sanc- 
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tion of direct experience. Moreover, they are all sufficiently refuted by 
the following investigations into the composition of tartar. 

It results from the experiments of M. Mandl that tartar is nothing but 
a deposit of the skeletons of dead infusoria, agglutinated by dried mucus ; 
nearly as certain earths, according to the researches of M. Ehrenberg, 
are composed almost entirely of fossil infusoria. 

In fact, if we take some of the mucous matter which is accumulated 
upon and between the teeth, and dilute it with a little distilled water pre- 
viously warmed, we shall immediately perceive a host of infusoria, which 
move about with great liveliness. Their size varies from 1-500 to several 
hundreths of a millimetre ; and their shape is the same as that of the in- 
fusoria described by authors under the name of vibrionti. 

The presence of infusoria in mucus was pointed out by Leuwenhoek ; 
but M. Mandl sets forth in all their details, the shape, liveliness, and other 
qualities of these infusoria. 

These animals also exist in great quantity in patients who have been 
several days on low diet. They also constitute the greatest part of the 
mucous coating of the tongue in persons whose digestion is disordered. 
(According to an analysis of M. Denys, the chemical characters of this 
coating agree with those of tartar.) 

After having ascertained the presence of infusoria in the mucus of 
the mouth, M. Mandl tried to find out whether these animals assist in 
forming the tartar also. For this purpose he softened a particle of tar- 
tar in a drop of water for twenty or thirty minutes, and after compress- 
ing it between the two pieces of glass, he distinctly saw that the tartar 
was composed of dead vibriones, of different sizes, but generally measur- 
ing several hundredths of a millimetre, united by an organic substance 
(dried mucus) the quantitv of which 'is variable. The tartar is often al- 
most entirely composed of these vibriones. 

Hence it follows that these vibriones are provided with a shell, or io- 
organic skeleton [squelette inorganiqut ], since tartar is found consisting 
entirely of these vibriones. 

This shows, too, why cleanliness, and the use of tonic or alcoholic 
fluids, prevent the formation of tartar by preventing the production of 
the infusoria. 

To recapitulate, it appears : 

1. That there is a great number of vibriones in the mucus which accu- 
mulates around and between the teeth. 

2. That tartar arises from an accumulation of dead vibriones, and con- 
sequently cannot be considered either as a calcareous substance deposited 
by the saliva, or as a peculiar secretion. 

This discovery of the composition of tartar is as new with reference to 
Leuwenhoek’s observation, as the researches of Ehrenberg touching the 
composition of diluvial soils were new in reference to the well-known fact 
of the existence of infusoria in water . — Gazette Medicale. 
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Counsellor's Meeting . — On Wednesday last, the Council of the Massa- 
chusetts Medical Society held a semi-annual session at the Masonic Tem- 
ple, in this city. Of late, these meetings are remarkably quiet, and sea- 
sonably come to a close. This is, in fact, the true method of legislating 
— talking but little, and doing promptly what is to be done. Physicians, 
formerly, were proverbially poor business men, on account of the indomi- 
table determination of some individuals to speak on all occasions and upon 
every subject, however trifling or unimportant it might be. Certainly the 
age is improving in one respect, since the faculty are beginning to be dis- 
tinguished for despatch in their public meetings. 


Medical Matters in Tennessee. — At this late period — for the transactions 
about to be mentioned took place last May — a record of the doings of the 
Medical Society of Tennessee has been received. 

On the 14th anniversary the members met in the city of Nashville, 
where they transacted their business in a style characteristic of men who 
thoroughly accomplish whatever they undertake. In the United States 
there is not another body of medical gentlemen distinguished for such 
spirited activity and boldness in official affairs, as the energetic physicians 
of Tennessee. If one of their number is selected for the performance of 
any particular duty, and he fails to do it, after having voluntarily accepted 
the trust, he is mulcted in a specific sum — a fine, in cash, that will ever 
after make him remember that he cannot trifle even with his intimate 
friends, where business is concerned. Thus, Dr. Smiley, appointed, 
among others, to read a case — being absent, was fined $2, for “ neglect of 
duty." Dr. Goodlet, absent — for non-performance of duty, not reporting 
one or more cases, by previous agreement, $2. Dr. Saudek fined 82 for 
a similar offence. Dr. Jones, of Jackson, came near the same penalty, 
but made an apology through the president and got indulgence till the next 
meeting. Dr. Barbour, “ not having yet appeared, was fined 810 for 
omission of duty.” This must either have been an aggravated offence, or 
the society was deprived of eight dollars’ worth of pleasure and instruc- 
tion, more than where the fine was only two. Dr. Brown, of Columbus, 
was fined 825 for not reading an annual oration, “ already a year in or- 
rear" No case read by Dr. Cliffe — fined 82. Dr. Wilson, of Pleasant 
Exchange — non-performance of duty, 82. So they were knocked off, 
auctioneer like, and about as fast, which must have been any thing but a 
pleasant exchange for some of them. 

On the other hand, several excellent papers were produced, exceedingly 
creditable to the authors. Dr. Yandell addressed the Society on the life 
and character of Dr. Samuel Hogg, late President, which is appended to 
the general report, and for which he received fifty dollars. A plan was 
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proposed for the speedy organization of an anatomical museum, or rather 
cabinet of anatomical and pathological preparations, to be located in the 
city of Nashville. For this very desirable purpose, it was resolved that 
each member should annually contribute two dollars. 

Another resolution was adopted, that may yet be of incalculable im- 
portance to the profession and the inhabitants of the State. It is now 
felony to take a dead body in Tennessee, and punishable with imprison- 
ment in the penitentiary for not less than two nor more than five years. 
A committee of three was chosen to memorialize the Legislature, and ask 
a reasonable modification of the law, to be in accordance with the spirit 
of the age, and in conformity to the system of other States. It is abomi- 
nable to require that physicians and surgeons shall understand anatomy, 
thoroughly, and yet make it a crime to be detected in the act of learning 
just what the statute declares they shall unconditionally know. This 
movement of the Society is very wise, and shows, what we have long en- 
tertained in regard to that body, that it is constituted of able, active, far* 
seeing men. 

Dr. Richardson read a very able address, says the report, which was 
directed to be published in the Louisville Journal. Dr. H. R. Roberts, of 
Columbia, was selected for orator next year. 


Paine’s Materia Medica . — A correspondent is desirous of calling the 
attention of the profession to the neat and useful little book prepared by 
Dr. Martyn Paine, of New York, some one or two years ago, which was 
noticed in the Journal at the time of its appearance. The writer of a 
note before us remarks — “ Let any medical man examine that work, and 
keep it on his table as a book of reference, and if I am not mistaken, he 
will find himself amply remunerated for his trouble and expense.” We 
concur very fully in this opinion — believing the treatise altogether supe- 
rior to very many publications of higher pretensions. Dr. Paine is an 
accurate physician ; his facts are numerous, and certainly are as valuable 
as those from any other source. 


Hydro- Medicant . — This is a term derived from the Greek words signi- 
fying the application of remedies with moisture, which Dr. Mattson, of this 
city, has recently invented for administering what he terms hydrtbmedt - 
cated baths , and also the Russian or vapor bath. It is particularly recom- 
mended by its portability, for the entire apparatus does not weigh more 
than 18 or 20 pounds, and may be packed in a box— making a part of the 
invention — which measures 15 by 27 inches, with a depth of 8 inches. 
The tent, in which the individual takes his seat during the bath, may be 
erected in a few minutes, and makes a handsome piece of furniture. The 
vapor is generated by means of a newly-constructed wire-gauze furnace 
and spirit lamp, whereby the water is boiled in about three minutes, so 
that it does not require more than 10 minutes, including the time necessa- 
ry for erecting the tent, to get a bath in readiness. The amount of alcohol 
consumed does not cost more than three cents. The apparatus, moreover, 
is so constructed that an individual may take a bath, if he desires it, with- 
out the aid of an assistant, which is no doubt a desideratum. Dr. Matt- 
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son intends to accompany the apparatus with a treatise giving full direc- 
tions for the management and employment of the latter, both as a luxury, 
and a remedial agent in those forms of disease in which it has been found 
appropriate and useful. The inventor is anxious to call the attention of 
practising physicians to this economical, and, as he thinks, exceedingly 
useful piece of mechanism. Since all admit that baths are essential modes 
of medication, the more familiar the people are with simple processes for 
administering them, the better it must be for the public health in every 
community. 


Surgical Operations on Horses . — In Dr. Stewart’s late publication, re- 
ferred to last week, a minute and graphic account is given of the present 
condition of the veterinary school and hospital at Alfort, three miles from 
Paris. The whole is richly worth reading, because it shows the attention 
of the Government to the wants and necessities of domestic amimals in 
the service of man, in training up persons scientifically to relieve them 
when sick and distressed. Bat there is one matter connected with this 
celebrated school, that is disgraceful to the age, and absolutely wicked, 
Two days of each week are set aside for operating days, says the author ; 
and old, broken down horses are provided by the Government, for the barba- 
rous purpose of being dissected alive . Many of the operations performed, 
are wholly useless, and the cruelty exercised by the young students en- 
gaged in them, unpardonable and disgraceful. Ten or a dozen horses, 
purchased at about twenty francs a head, are provided on each of the ope- 
rating days, thrown down, and all their limbs tied together. A tourniquet 
is fastened to the under lip to keep the head down. From 5 o’clock in 
the morning till 5 in the afternoon, the poor creatures are subjected to all 
the mutilations the young barbarians of pupils choose to practise upon x 
them. Each horse has to undergo sixty-four operations ! Should he 
still breathe, an end is put to his miseries by being cut up for the use of 
the menagerie at the Garden of Plants. When the horse is thrown, one 
holds his head with the abominable tourniquet, while a dozen students cut 
tod hack him in the most disgusting and cruel manner. Some engage 
in extirpating the eyes, others the ears, taking up arteries, amputating his 
legs, dec. In a word, the wretched beast is subjected to every operation 
that can be performed, as well as those which could never be advan- 
tageously practised on a wounded animal. 


Retention of Vrine f with cartilaginous Stricture , and enlarged Pros- 
tate . — An interesting case of retention of urine is narrated by Mr. Macil- 
wain, as having occurred in the person of a man, 67 years of age, who 
had had symptoms of stricture for about twenty years. On examination, 
the obstruction was found to be situated at the membranous portion of the 
urethra, and the prostate considerably enlarged. The bladder was greatly 
distended, having risen nearly to the umbilicus, and the man had a double 
iaguinal hernia, meeting in front of the pubes. Failing to pass a cathe- 
ter, paracentesis of the bladder, through the abdominal parietes, was prac- 
tised, the hernias having been previously reduced, and the contents of the 
bladder were drawn off. Some relief was experienced from the operation, but 
the patient soon sunk. On examination of the body, the bladder (in ap- 
pearance not unlike a gravid uterus) was seen to be enormously thicken- 
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ed, and of an exceedingly dense, firm structure ; its mucous surface being 
thrown into large folds, resembling the came® column® of the left ventri- 
cle of the heart, and exhibiting, in different parts, patches of increased 
vascularity. The viscus contained a quantity of highly-offensive muco- 
purulent fluid. The prostate was enlarged to double its ordinary size, and 
just in front of the membranous portion of the urethra, there was a con- 
siderable thickening of the canal, of cartilaginous hardness, which had 
so nearly obliterated it that it would not admit a small prohe* There was 
not any infiltration of urine. The herni® on each side, which had exist- 
ed fifteen years, were formed, that on the right by the cmcum, and on the 
left by the sigmoid flexure of the colon. 


Prolonged Period of Gestation . — Charles Bates, Esq., one of the Over- 
seers of the Poor in the town of Weymouth, Mass., rec#itly addressed an 
official communication to the Overseers of the Poor in Boston, in regard 
to a pauper, of whom this remarkable statement is made. “ Henry Wilson 
is about fifteen years old — and has lost one of his legs. His father’s 
name was John Wilson, and died about eighteen years since .” It may 
become a question of curious import, between the city of Boston and the 
authorities of Weymouth, touching the legitimacy of this boy. In no 
work on Medical Jurisprudence extant, is a parallel case cited, where a 
child was born two whole years after the death of his father. 


Vital Efforts of the System . — At the last meeting of the Medical So- 
ciety of the Temple, several curious facts were mentioned. M. Lozes 
stated that in 1830, a woman broke a pane of glass, and was slightly 
wounded in the hand ; the part soon got well. In 1838, she was seized 
with a pain in the bend of the arm, and a foreign substance being easily 
felt, an incision was made, and a piece of glass four centimetres in length 
was removed. — A lady, in making a sudden movement, ran a needle into 
her hand, which she asserts never came out. Some months after, she be* 
came in the family way, and during pregnancy complained that something 
pricked her near the umbilicus. She was, however, delivered without ac- 
cident, of a fine child. Two months after, an abscess formed itself in the 
infant’s thigh, broke, and a needle, completely oxydated, was expelled, and 
which the mother affirms to be the identical one that entered her hand.— 
M. Gaide gave the details of a post-mortem examination of a prisoner at 
Clairvaux. The man had swallowed, eight or ten years previous to his 
death, an iron fork. The prongs were directed upwards, the back of the 
fork corresponding to the anterior wall of the stomach ; several excres- 
cences had sprung up on the mucous membrane between the prongs, and 
kept the fork motionless. The central parts pierced the coats of the sto- 
mach, and penetrated the transverse colon ; finally the handle touched 
Poupart’s ligament, which offered a slight depression. % 


Hydrocele treated by Acupuncture. — Mr. Fergusson,of King’s College, 
was consulted in February last by a gentleman 50 years of age, who 
had long labored under a hydrocele, which had been recently converted 
into a hematoid. On examination he found a hard and sharp projection 
at the lowest and back part of the testicle, which was supposed to be an 
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enlargement of the epididymis. The fluid having collected sufficiently 
by the month of April, it was evacuated by the trocar and canula, and 
the testicle, submitted to careful examination, found to be healthy. The 
sharp point previously noticed was very distinct. Mr. Fergusson soon af- 
ter laid open the scrotum, and passed in his finger, which came in contact 
with a hard substance, which proved to be an ordinary Whitechapel sew- 
ing needle, two inches in length, previously used by the patient in acu- 
puncture. The point seemed lodged in the lower end of the testicle, and 
the other extremity was held fast in the thickened tunica vaginalis. The 
subsequent treatment presented nothing worthy of notice. 

Protracted Sickness . — It is related in the Exeter Flying Post, an 
English paper, that there died in Exeter, 12th of August, at Bishopsteigh- 
ton, hear Teignmonth, Nathaniel Harris, a laborer, who has been paralyzed 
and bed-ridden for a period of 42 years ; he was suddenly seized about the 
age of 18, and has since been fed and attended by three parties consecu- 
tively, who have all died in the same room. He was perfectly sensible to 
the last. 


Medical Miscellany . — Dr. Trowbridge, the Professor of Surgery at Wil- 
loughby University, a well-known and useful practitioner of surgery in 
the north-western part of the State of New York, has permanently es- 
tablished himself at Watertown. — In the Black River Journal, published 
at Sackett’s Harbor, is an advertisement running thus — “All persons 
afflicted will do well to call on the Dutch Doctor . Dr. Blom is very be- 
nevolent, from 3 to 4, dayly — Sundays excepted.” — Mr. William Abrams 
died in Boston on Wednesday, Sept. 27th, at the age of 101 years, 8 
months and 11 days. — Surgeon Charles Chase, U. S. N., is ordered to 
the receiving Ship Boston ; Surgeon L. B. Hunter, to Ship Princeton ; 
Assistant Surgeon E. Hudson, to Sloop of War Warren at Norfolk. — Dr. 
McGfwan, physician to the Protestant Mission at Jerusalem, has been 
greatly insulted by some Turkish soldiers, which is likely to lead to some 
important results. — Glass pipes, coated with bitumen, are made at Lyons, 
for conveying water — 30 per cent, cheaper than iron, and bearing a greater 
pressure. If this is true, they bid fair to supersede lead in wells and 
tanks. — A large establishment has been broken up in England, where tea 
was manufactured out of sloe leaves . — A Mr. T. J. McNair, somewhere 
near St. Louis, has published a treatise on animal magnetism, contain- 
ing its history and gradual advancement in the United States — which 
might with propriety be styled the march of ignorance. — A resurrectionist 
has been tried and sentenced to pay $1000 for disinterring a body in 
Michigan. — Dr. S. Thomson, the founder of the Thomsonian system of 
practice, died last week in this city, aged 74. 

Married, — At Union Village, N. Y., Anderson S. Dean, M.D., of North 
White Creek, to Helen Louisa, daughter of Hon. Daniel Frost — In Clinton, Dr. 
Russell Canly Posa, of Winthrop, to Miss Mary Mohegan, of Clinton. — In Phila- 
delphia, Furman Learning, M.D., to Miss Mary Curwen. — At Northville, N. Y., 
Dr. John Riley, of Edinburgh, to Miss A. E. Slocum. 

JVambttr of deaths In Boston, for the week ending Oct. 7, 41.— Male*, 19— Females, S3. Stillborn, 3. 

Of consumption, 5— canker, 8 — bowel complaint, 3— brain fever, 1 — hooping cough, 3— cholera 
Wtatta, t— lung fever, 4— croup, 1— teething, 2— typhus fever, 1— rupture, 1— diarrhoea, I— dropsy 
oa the brain, 9— disease of the brain. 1— dropsy, S— child-bed, 1— infantile, 4— inflammation of the 
luge, 1— marasmus, 1 — decline, 1— old age, 1— unknown, 1. 

Uader 5 years,' 25— between 5 and 20 years, l— between 20 and 60 years, IS— over 60 years, 8. 
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A Caution respecting Nitric Acid . — We not unfrequently see prescrip- 
tions in which five or six minims of nitric acid are ordered for a dose, dif- 
fused in an ounce or an ounce and a half of fluid. This is a strong dose 
when the acid is of sp. g r. 1.4, as was the case with the acid generally 
used until lately. But since the publication of the remarks of Mr. Phil- 
lips on the subject, which drew attention to the fact that the acid ordered 
in the Pharmacopoeia is of sp. gr. 1.504, the manufacturers have supplied 
the article according to the correct standard ; and the circumstance not 
having been sufficiently made known in the medical profession, patients 
have sometimes suffered from the inconvenience of taking a dose conside- 
rably stronger than was intended. In such cases we conceive it to be the 
duty of the pharmaceutical chemist to impart that information to the pre- 
server which shall enable him to regulate the dose accordingly. 

The maximum dose of acidum nitricum dilutum is stated in the Phar- 
macopoeia to be forty minims (equal to four minims of the strong acid) ; 
and we have no hesitation in saying that this quantity is quite sufficient, 
unless largely diluted , to act injuriously on the enamel of the teeth. On 
reference to some other authorities, we see the dose of strong nitric acid 
stated as “ from five to ten minims ; ” and on this account might have 
felt a delicacy in animadverting on the subject, if we had not repeatedly 
heard serious complaints from patients. An instance lately occurred in 
which six minims were taken in an ounce of fluid, three times a day. In 
the course of two or three days, the teeth were found to be seriously in- 
jured, to the great annoyance of the medical attendant, who was not 
aware that he had ordered more than might be taken with perfect safety. 
In all cases in which it is desirable to administer large doses of this pow- 
erful acid, care should be taken to dilute it sufficiently, and the patient 
should be directed to rinse the mouth with water, or a solution of carbo- 
nate of potash, immediately after having taken each dose. These precau- 
tions should never be neglected by those who consider the preservation of 
a good set of teeth of any importance. 

We may also observe, that the strong nitric acid should never be used 
in dispensing in small quantities, as it is impossible to measure a few 
minims with so much accuracy as a proportionate quantity of the diluted 
acid. 

Nitric acid of sp. gr. 1.504, always contains a considerable portion of 
nitrous acid, which gives it a pale yellow color. The action of light and 
air occasions the liberation of oxygen, and the consequent conversion of a 
further portion of nitric into nitrous acid. According to M. Millon this is 
the case, more or less, with commercial nitric acid of all densities, but 
more particularly when highly concentrated ; consequently, the Acidum 
Nitricum P.L. is not a convenient preparation for general use, and should 
be kept in the dark, and not unnecessarily exposed to the action of the air 
by the frequent removal of the stopper . — Pharmaceutical Journal. 


New Books in London . — The Principles of Forensic Medicine — Part I., 
containing medical evidence, personal identity, age, sex, impotence, rape, 
pregnancy, delivery, feticide, infanticide, legitimacy. By William A. 
Guy, M.B. Cantab., professor of Forensic Medicine, King’s College, Lon- 
don. — Animal Physiology ; including a general survey of the animal king- 
dom, with special reference to the human body. By W. B. Carpenter, M.D. 
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DR. CHAPIN'S PRIZE DISSERTATION ON ASHTHMA. 

[Concluded from page 195.] 

The second bead of causes includes the several organic or mechanical 
derangements that contribute to the disease : and here it may be remark- 
ed, that whenever asthma occurs from any of these causes, our prospect 
of effecting a cure is small indeed. Perhaps the most we may hope for 
is an amelioration of its severity. 

That form of spinal distortion usually denominated humped back, is 
as often connected with this disease as any other. The symptoms are 
more aggravated when the deformity occurs in the cervical vertebra. 
The muscles concerned in respiration are then much straitened, particu- 
larly the scaleni ; there is much depression of the sternum, and the whole 
chest is shortened in its antero-posterior diameter. When the deformity 
occurs lower down, in the dorsal vertebra, the lower ribs are then turned 
outwards and upwards, and there is a diminishing of the chest in its 
perpendicular diameter. Should the deformity occur still lower down 
in the column, there will arise the same compression as the last, but by 
the chest falling down, in some extreme cases almost to the pelvis. 

The treatment in all these cases will be almost wholly confined to 
the relief of the deformity and the correction of the general health. 1 
believe it occurs oftener in males than in females, and is usually asso- 
ciated with a scrofulous habit, and is believed to be somewhat hereditary. 
It usually occurs in early life, and wears out the sufferer before reaching 
middle age. We may expect more advantage from counter-irritation! 
as blisters, setons, and rubefacient embrocations, united with some tonic 
and alterative, than from any other course. The remarks above, upon 
prophylactic treatment, are equally applicable to the disease under this 
form. For the general treatment of the deformity, I refer to the several 
treatises on surgery, and also to the dissertation by Dr. Parsons on spinal 
diseases, who says that “ the leading indications are, to prevent the increase 
of distortion as soon as possible, to stay the progress of ulceration of the 
vertebra, and to produce anchylosis. The first is answered by taking 
off the incumbent weight,” the second by rest and counter-irritants. 
“ These may be continued on each side of the spinous processes of the 
II 
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projection, for some weeks, or even months.’* The last indication is ef- 
fected by entire rest. 

Hypertrophy of the heart and ossification of the large bloodvessels, by 
inducing an irregular circulation, and an undue dissemination of blood, 
have been thought to produce asthmatic turgescence. When the disease 
occurs from these causes, I am not aware that there is any hope of 
remedy or palliation. 

The third head of causes includes spinal irritation, and other dis- 
eases of the contents of the spinal column, independent of any me- 
chanical derangement of the column itself. It was long observed that 
asthma was concomitant with some disturbance of this kind, but it re- 
mained for the theory of transmitted nervous irritation to develope the 
manner by which the one disease became a consequent of the other. 
This transmission is often reciprocal. Deranged function may not only 
be produced by spinal irritation, but an idiopathic derangement in some 
one or more organs may be transmitted through the incident or excitor 
nerves, as they are called, to the spinal marrow, and this again reflected 
to some other organ than the one primarily affected. Pathological anato- 
my has thrown but little light upon the subject. A close observation of 
the phenomena of disease and of the widely-extended range of mordid 
manifestations, have as yet afforded us the best source of information. 
Asthma is oftener the consequence of spinal irritation, when this is con- 
fined within the cervical region, and for the very obvious reason that 
the roots of the nerves distributed to the parts affected, find their origin 
in this region. There is almost always a tenderness upon pressure 
over the vertebra, attended with pain in the scapular and clavicular re- 
gions, and I knew in one instance the suffering most intense along the 
intercostal region, accompanied with some pain along the ribs. When 
these symptoms are present, although there may be no pain upon pres- 
sure, we may conclude, with a good degree of certainty, that the dis- 
turbance has its origin in irritation at the nervous centre. Especially 
will this be true, if the health has not been impaired by the presence of 
other disease. Asthma from this cause occurs oftener in males than in 
females, and oftener in the unmarried than in the married. It has been 
observed that thoracic diseases are more liable to occur as consequents 
of spinal irritation than any other, and the diseases are aggravated by 
hypochondriasis and severe mental emotions. 

• Whenever we find asthma occurring from the cause designated, our 
treatment will he almost exclusively confined to the removal of spinal 
tenderness. This can best be effected by a prolonged, but moderate 
course of topical depletion, either by leeching, cupping, or a seton. If 
cups are applied, it should be done regularly, and a given amount taken 
at each application of the scarificator—* the quantity taken of course de- 
pending upon the plethora of the patient, and the urgency of the symp- 
toms ; but by all means let it be uniform and regular. This, combined 
with counter-irritation by the ordinary ammoniated liniment, camphor lini- 
ment, or liniment of cantharides, will often remove the disease. Gentle 
exercise by slow journeying, or a change of climate, will operate favora- 
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bly. If the habit is full, general depletion should premise all oilier 
treatment. 

It may be remarked that asthma is oftener induced by irritation of the 
membrane of the spinal marrow, than by irritation of the substance itself. 
Moreover, these disturbances frequently alternate with each other — but 
since the treatment of each is nearly the same, a false diagnosis of the 
seat of the disease will lead to no practical error. 

Fourth. A pretematurally nervous, phlegmatic temperament, if not 
strictly a cause, wonderfully favors the attack of asthma. In such habits 
it usually makes its appearance soon after puberty, or in middle life ; 
and occurs much more frequently in the unmarried female than in the 
other sex. Extreme nervous irritability not only invites the attack, but 
aggravates the symptoms and prolongs its continuance. Exciting causes 
operate with marked effect in this form of the disease, and the approach 
of the paroxysm is usually very sudden, while the remission is gradual, 
sometimes almost imperceptibly so. The influence of idiosyncrasies is 
never more obvious or more amusing than in the nervous, confirmed 
asthmatic. The capriciousness of the disease is all that the most extrava- 
gant humorist could desire. What will almost universally relieve in one 
case, will as assuredly induce a paroxysm in another. Ordinarily the air 
of low situations is more congenial than mountain breezes. The most 
indeterminate and irreconcilable influences are quite as effective as those 
of a more positive and tangible character. Some suffer in a certain 
room, but are immediately relieved if removed to an opposite room in the 
same house. One cannot sleep or rest in one street, or lane, but slum- 
bers quietly if removed to another part of the same village or city. An- 
other can breathe freely if he can only be allowed to sit in a room filled 
with smoke to suffocation, but pure air is almost intolerable. I once 
knew a patient who assured me, that if the damper of the stove was 
closed, he was sure to suffer from an asthmatic paroxysm ; but upon its 
being thrown open, his breathing returned, to use his own expression, 
4i as quick as a lamb’s.” The mere extinguishment of a lamp, or the 
closing of a passage way, has been observed to induce a fit. While one 
is benefited by a journey in the country, another will find more relief in 
tbe contaminated atmosphere of the densest mart, than in the freshest 
breeze of the quiet vale. While one will resist with impunity almost any 
change or extreme of temperature, the sensitiveness of another, encircled 
by his fireside, will form as sure an indication of atmospheric vicissitude 
as the mercury of the thermometer or the vane upon the house-top. 
Most will avoid a crowded assembly as they would a pest-house ; but I 
have a friend who always resorts to such a place, when practicable, for a 
moment of quiet breathing. In short, nothing can be more amusing 
than the various whims of the confirmed asthmatic. 

All these cases owe their origin to certain mental impressions, or emo- 
tions, conveyed through a deranged organic medium. The predisposi- 
tion to this state of things appears to be hereditary, rendering the dis- 
ease emphatically one of the “ ills that flesh is heir to.” 

Our treatment, under this form of disease, will vary exceedingly 
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with the character of the symptoms, and the exciting cause. In 
young and plethoric subjects, bloodletting may be resorted to, but should 
always be practised with caution, especially in those cases where the pa- 
roxysm is often occurring and immediate relief is not afforded. Purg- 
ing freely 13 not often judicious, except in full habits, and where the 
bowels are overloaded with acrid contents. Indeed, excessive purging 
seldom fails to be productive of injury. It does not immediately re- 
lieve the turgescence of the affected organs, and, by unduly stimulating 
the alvine canal, occasions debility or unfavorable re-action, prolonging 
the attack and the period of convalescence. If, upon a sudden attack, 
obstinate constipation prevails, an emollient enema would be proper, and 
in all cases care should be taken to keep the bowels open by the milder 
laxatives. 

Since congestion of the membrane lining the bronchial passages, com- 
bined with spasmodic contraction of the circular fibres, supervenes in the 
humoral variety of this disease, relief of turgescence, with subsidence of 
spasmodic action, may be expected from emetics, nauseants and expec- 
torants. In the dry form of the disease, spasmodic action occurs without 
congestive complication ; here sedatives, narcotics and the diffusible 
stimulants, are most beneficial. Emetics operate as evacuants and de- 
rivatives, relieving oppression and determining to the surface. 1 have 
often known a moderate dose of ipecac., followed by magnesia, prevent 
an attack, even where the premonitory symptoms were very urgent; 
the latter correcting the disposition to flatulence, frequently a source of so 
much annoyance to the asthmatic sufferer. 

The same effect has been produced by the free exhibition of strong 
coffee. I have known several cases of dry asthma, where a cupjull of 
strong coffee, administered previous to the paroxysm, has removed all 
unpleasant symptoms, and allowed the patient quiet rest. It is also of 
service in that variety of humid asthma that assumes a periodical type. 

It may be repeated every hour, or even at shorter intervals, without milk 
or sweetening, as sugar or syrup is found to be disadvantageous in every 
variety of the complaint, and should be avoided. The reason of this is 
not obvious, unless it may be supposed to arise from their unfavorable 
influence upon the digestive function. The operation of the coffee is that 
of a sedative. 

Blisters have been recommended by some ; but so far as we have 
been able to judge, they are of doubtful efficacy, especially in the spas- 
modic variety. Their action is too slow to afford much relief during the 
paroxysm — and whether they operate beneficially during the paroxysm, 
may well be questioned. Good supposes that they shorten or prevent the 
paroxysm during the succeeding night, “ especially when the habit is 
asthmatic.” The older physicians were very free in their application of 
issues, under the ill-founded notion that asthma depended upon a pletho- 
ric state of the system, and that issues operated favorably by reducing 
the excessive plethora to a healthy standard. Every practitioner of 
modern times will satisfy himself how unwarranted is such a course. 

Where they are not contra-indicated, an ti-spasmodics may be service- 
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able, as musk, sulphuric ether, chlorine, ether, fee. fee. ; but in most 
cases, they prove too stimulating. As a general experience, we have 
found this class of remedies of little service, either in mitigating the in- 
tensity of the paroxysm, or shortening its duration. We have found 
them most Hkely to afford relief in the dry asthma, and even here they 
have seemed to operate as derivatives. They sometimes excite nausea, 
and then of course will be serviceable;' but as we may accomplish the 
same end more directly, their employment may well be dispensed wW»* 
An unpleasant determination to the head is sometimes a consequence of 
their exhibition, accompanied or followed by febrile exacerbation, and 
proving extremely pernicious in cases connected with local or general in- 
flammation, or congestion. If employed, I would recommend their union 
with diaphoretics. Opium, when thfe disease is complicated with visceral 
inflammation, has been found to be worthy of trial. 

Cold extremities are sometimes attendant, particularly during the win* 
ter months. In these cases there is more' or less catarrhal affection. 
Warm clothing, dry feet, and the usual correctives for pulmonary de- 
rangement, may then be used. An unduly elevated temperature is more 
favorable to the disease than the opposite, though a sudden exposure to 
either should be sedulously avoided. 

In the asthmatic, whatever suddenly disturbs the circulation increases 
the difficulty of breathing, such as exercise, passion, starting suddenly, 
fee. fee. I have known the least change of posture, such as rising from 
the chair, or bed, or even the ordinary adjusting of the clothes, to trans- 
fer the patient from comparative ease to a paroxysm of intense suffering. 
There is, moreover, a disposition to repetition of the paroxysm at irregu- 
lar intervals, or upon the presence of any of the superinducing causes ; 
especially the one by which it was first ushered in. Indeed, after one 
attack, the patient is seldom free from some degree of dyspnoea upon 
any undue exertion, and is always complaining of “shortness of breath.” 

Sudorifics are in most cases beneficial; united, in weak, flatulent 
habits, with some vegetable bitter, as Colombo or gentian. In some per- 
sons the mineral tonics answer an excellent purpose. I would, how- 
ever, advise their cautious exhibition. The compound myrrh mixture, 
lactate, or acetate of iron, I have found to agree best. In some cases, 
complicated with extreme hypochondriasis, I have found guaiacum, par- 
ticularly the volatile tincture, in combination with some of the above 
tonics, worthy of trial. 

A prolonged nausea will do much in relaxing muscular rigidity, over- 
coming spasmodic habit, and, operating as a derivative, will promote the 
excretion, and cuticular action. To effect this purpose, equal parts of 
tincture of lobelia, vinegar of squills and wine of ipecac., will accom- 
plish most, i am satisfied that a protracted administration of this nau- 
seant mixture, united with aperients and inhalation of the fumes of stra- 
monium, form our best general dependence in all cases of asthma arising in a 
nervous, sanguineo-melancholic temperament, Each case will, of course, 
demand some particular treatment, to be determined by the exciting cause, 
the habit of the patient, and idiosyncrasy. Hydrocyanic acid proves a 
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valuable rertiedy in those cases of asthma occurring m females of an irri- 
table catarrhal habit, especially when accompanied with much cough) 
dyspnoea, and acute lancinating pains about the chest, particularly over 
the region of the heart. It operates as a powerful sedative. In the em» 
ploy men t of an agent of such activity, too much caution cannot be exer* 
cised in its administration. It should be free from all impurities, and re* 
tain its officinal integrity. I have usually commenced will) one half tbe 
minimum dose, given in distilled water. R. acidi hydrocyanic'), m. i. ; 
aqua destiHattt, m. xx. M. One half to be taken morning and night, 
gradually increasing the dose pro re nata. Floyer recommended occa- 
sional vomiting as a prophylactic, but its efficacy we have never 
confirmed. 

When it is necessary to resort to a very gentle evacuant, perhaps 
there is no article that will answer our purpose better than senega, given 
by itself or combined with squills. In most cases we have found it well 
to premise it by a purge. A hydragogue cathartic is best. 

Acids are sometimes of much service, particularly the vegetable. 
They seem to act both as sedatives and tonics. Distilled vinegar, in 
union with a diaphoretic or with lobelia, I have thought useful ; it allays 
irritation, and promotes exhalation and absorption. Hyoscyamus has 
been resorted to. I have used it, and am inclined to think favorably of 
it, and consider it a valuable adjunct. Bree speaks of it in the highest 
terms. He administered it in conjunction with squills and nitric acid, and 
is high in its praises. He considers it a specific — of which it has been 
the misfortune of the profession to allow too many. They may serve a 
purpose in the empty pretensions of the quack, but should never enter 
the prescriptions of the well-bred physician : much less should they be 
allowed to influence his practice. They have all had their short day, as 
all specifics will. 

Besides the causes already alluded to, asthma owes its accession to the 
sudden disappearance of cutaneous eruptions, the drying up of old ulcers, 
the suppression of any habitual discharge, &c. When this occurs, the 
indications are to restore the eruption, &c., by revellents or selons, and to 
correct the vitiated habit. 

It is also produced by the odor of flowers, particularly that of roses. 
The dust of ipecac, is another source of excitement. It is sometimes 
closely connected with hysteria or chorea. It is often induced by suf- 
focating, mephitic gases, sudden exposures, violent exercise. When the 
disease has become habitual, very inappreciable causes are sufficient to 
excite a paroxysm. Asthma seems also to be hereditary. 

Diagnosis . — We have omitted any remarks on diagnosis, because or- 
dinarily the disease offers no difficulty in this particular. It simulates 
ordinary catarrh, but may be distinguished by the absence of fever, sore- 
ness of the throat, by its occurring intermittently, and by the secretion 
being more profuse as you approach the lungs. It also resembles apo- 
plexy, and is sometimes a precursor of that fatal disease. In asthma, 
however, there is wanting that rolling of the eyes so characteristic of the 
latter disease. 
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It may bo distinguished from hydrothorax by the sudden approach of 
the dyspnoea. Hydrothorax is less affected by atmospherical changes. 
There is often, however, a remarkable similarity in the phenomena of 
these two diseases, and it is not the most remarkable occurrence to find 
them confounded in practice. They frequently alternate with each other. 

Prognosis . — Asthma is not ordinarily a fatal disease. In peripneu- 
monia notba, when it occurs simultaneously with asthma, or when asthma 
immediately follows ao attack of the former disease, the case is one of 
much danger. Very frequent returns of the paroxysm, or if much pro- 
longed at each successsive attack, profuse secretion, with laborious breath- 
ing after the fit has passed off, are all more or less unfavorable* accord- 
ing to the state of the general health, and the urgency of the attending 
symptoms. 

The disease sometimes critically terminates by diarrhoea, or diuresis, 
though the supervention of these is not in every case to be considered a 
favorable indication. It also terminates vicariously by the appearance of 
some other disease, or by some peculiar sensations, as pain in the pos- 
terior part of the head, a burning in the feet and hands, excessive flatu- 
lence, hypochondriasis, &c. The most critical union that asthma makes, 
is with pleurisy. When this occurs, the combination is formidable. 

Though not considered a fatal disease, it is one of much torment, and 
by depressing the vital energies it renders the constitution more obnoxious 
to other diseases, and those, too, of very grave character. It sometimes 
so relaxes the mucous glands of the bronchiae, that an habitual secretion 
of glairy mucus is induced, that proves a source of much annoyance. 

Thymic asthma, another variety of asthma, not often observed, seems 
to be dependent upon a preternatural enlargement of the thymoid gland, 
pressing upon the bronchiae, or upon the par-vagum, closing the air-pas- 
sages, and producing the disease called, in consequence, thymic asthma. 
It appears to be congenital, and manifests itself in infants within the first 
two or three years; although occasionally observed in children 7 or 10 
years of age. The attack is usually very sudden ; during apparently 
perfect health, and perhaps in the full enjoyment of a child’s frolic, the 
little sufferer becomes suddenly convulsed, and breathes with exceeding 
difficulty, if indeed it breathe at all. Its eyes are turned back, it fioths 
at the mouth, and suffers all the agony of death. This state of things 
continues for a few moments, or it may be longer, and the child is appa- 
rently well again. Sometimes the difficulty of breathing remains, with 
more or less urgency, for some days or even weeks, resembling at times 
cynanche trachealis, and I have no doubt is sometimes mistaken lor it. 

The most relief in cases which I have seen, was found in nauseating 
doses of ipecac., with calomel, if the bowels were torpid, combined with 
a counter-irritant, such as an epispastic or sinapfem to the throat, or a 
stimulating lotion of ammonia and oil of sweet almonds. 

In other cases, the disease has advanced from bad to worse, until the 
patient has sunk under it, without relief. I have never seen but two 
cases of the disease — the one Occurring in a child 12 months of age, 
of a strumous habit from birth. I saw the case bat once; but have sirtfce 
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learned, from its mother, that it had five attacks, each succeeding one in- 
creasing in severity until the last, which proved fatal. The second case 
occurred in a fine, healthy-looking child, 9 months old ; rather fat, but 
had always been troubled with watery stools, and occasionally by a 
cough, for which there appeared to be no assignable cause. This child 
bad but two paroxysms, the last being much less severe than the former. 
They occurred at an interval of two weeks. I solicited a post-mortem 
examination, and found the thymoid gland nearly seven inches in length ; 
the right cornu very much longer than the left ; the whole pressing 
heavily upon the larger bloodvessels, and some of the par vagial nerves. 
The lungs appeared healthy. The brain and abdomen were not ex- 
amined. In the treatment of both these cases, I pursued the usual course 
of aperients, expectorants, nauseants and revellents, but all to no purpose. 
In both cases the children were of a marked scrofulous habit, and strongly 
predisposed to glandular affections. Were I to meet the disease again, I 
should be disposed to try the iodide of potassium, with some general altera- 
tive and aperient, and combined, perhaps, with a lotion of iodine in some 
form, over the seat of disease. 1 believe that the iodide of potassium 
should, to be effectual, be given in much larger doses than are ordinarily 
directed. 


SUPER-FCETATION— A CASE. 

To the Editor of the Boston Medical and Sorgical Journal. 

Dear Sir, — A case of super-foetation presented in my practice the past 
summer, which, if you think it of sufficient interest, you are at liberty 
to insert in your valuable periodical. Yours, &c. 

Niagara Falls , Oct . 3, 1843. G. Conger, M.D. 

Mrs. J., aged 36, of rather feeble health, has been married seven or 
eight years. She became pregnant near the first of November last (for 
the first time since her marriage), and passed through the period of gesta- 
tion with as little inconvenience as most women do, until the 6th of Au- 
gust, when she was taken with labor pains, which terminated in about 
twenty hours in the delivery of a healthy, well-formed child, weighing 
five and a half pounds, and, in a few minutes after, of a foetus of five months. 

I say a foetus of five months, because, from my best judgment, from all 
the appearances of the child, and from the best descriptions I have of a 
five months’ foetus from standard authorities, 1 an) led to conclude that it 
is such. It measured eight and a half inches in length, and weighed ten 
ounces. The skin was formed, but very delicate, and the sex could be 
distinguished ; the head was large in proportion to the remainder, and the 
several bones of the head assumed the appearance of a foetus of that 
.age. In short, I could detect nothing that would lead me to suppose that 
, it was more than five month?. There was but pne placenta, both umbili- 
cal oords uniting jvith it ; although each foetus had its distinct membranes 
throughout. It bad all the appearance of health, and was in all proba- 
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bility alive at the commencement of labor, as there were no marks of 
decay, or of its having been dead more than a few hours. There was, 
in fact, nothing to indicate that it was as old as the other, but on the 
contrary some very good reasons to suppose that the mother must have 
become impregnated some four or five months after the first. However 
unreasonable this may appear, and however much it goes against estab- 
lished notions and opinions of authors, I am led to believe this a perfect 
case of super f (station. 

I will give one more reason for my opinion, which I received from the 
husband (who is one of our most respectable inhabitants). He says 
that after their marriage, his wife never exhibited the slightest passion for 
his embraces, but on the contrary was quite averse to them, until she was 
in her third month of pregnancy, when she began to be passionately fond 
of venereal pleasures, which lasted from four to six weeks, after which 
time she relapsed into her former state. 

I preserved the foetus, which can be seen by any who are curious 
enough to take an interest in this strange freak of nature . 

If any of our brethren have met with similar cases in their practice, I 
should be exceedingly well pleased to see the report of them, with their 
opinions, 8tc., in regard to them. — The mother and child are doing well. 


RADICAL CURE OF HERNIA. 

To the Editor of the Boeton Medical and Surgical Journal. 

Sir, — Within the last few months I have performed several cures of her- 
nia according to the method - mentioned by me in your Journal of Feb- 
ruary 1st, 1843. The following are some of the cases that I have to re- 
port at this time. 

The first is that of a gentleman, of the State of Maine, of spare habit 
of body, and by occupation a merchant. He had been troubled four 
years with femoral hernia of right side. By the use of a truss the bowel 
could be retained in its proper place. The patient was anxious to be 
relieved of his difficulty, and for this purpose came under my care, Febru- 
ary, 1843. The operation above alluded to was performed, in presence of 
several physicians, with but little pain. The truss was re-placed, and the 
patient was allowed to take daily excursions about the city during the whole 
process of treatment. As a matter of prudence and safety, he was di- 
rected to wear the truss ten or twelve weeks, after which the instrument 
was removed, and there has been no protrusion of the bowel since. 

The second case is that of Mr. S., of Boston, of full habit of body, 
about 40 years of age. He had been troubled five years with oblique, 
inguinal hernia of the right side. The hernial protrusion was about the 
size of a pullet’s egg; but with great care and constant watching it had 
been prevented from descending far into the scrotum. He was desirous 
of getting rid of his infirmity, and for this purpose came under my care, 
February 27, 1843. The same operation and treatment, as above alluded 
to, was made use of in this case, and the patient directed to take his usual 
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amount of exercise. A perfect cure has been effected; the truss has 
been allowed to be laid aside. 

The third case is that of Mr. F., of Worcester Co., aged 52 years ; 
strong, muscular frame, and by occupation a farmer. This patient had 
been afflicted ten years, with true inguinal hernia of the left side, brought 
on by a severe blow in his groin. From the nature of his employment, 
the protrusion of the bowel could not be prevented by the use of his truss. 
He described his sufferings to have been great, from partial strangulation, 
and for this cause applied to me, March, 1843. This subject was ope- 
rated upon, and complained of but little pain ; the truss re-placed as before, 
&c. After a few weeks’ time, it was found that a perfect retention of the 
bowel had taken place, and the individual considers himself well. 

The fourth case is that of Mr. W., of Suffolk County, a farmer, aged 
23 years; of robust constitution. He had been afflicted five years with 
ventro-inguinal hernia of right side. Being unable to retain the protru- 
sion with his truss, from the constant strain to which it was subjected 
from the nature of his occupation, he placed himself under my care, 
March 25, 1843. The operation was perlormed successfully, and the pa- 
tient permitted to return home to resume his labors in three weeks from the 
operation. As a matter of safety, this patient was directed to wear his 
truss three months from the time he left the city. He has recently called 
on me, and reported himself quite well. 

The fifth case is that of Mr. S., of Roxbury, aged about 36 years; 
quite fleshy. He had been troubled with oblique inguinal hernia of right 
side two years. The bowel could be easily retained with the use of a 
well-fitted truss, which he had constantly worn from the time of the in- 
jury. On removing the truss, in the erect position, the protrusion readily 
took place, of the size of an English walnut, into the inguinal canal. 
This pattient came under treatment in March, 1843. The operation 
was performed as before, and the patient followed his daily occupation as 
a merchant until the cure was effected, which took place in about eight 
weeks from the operation. 

The sixth case is that of Mr. F., of Boston, aged about 55 years ; of 
thin and spare habit, and of sedentary life. He had been afflicted about 
four years, with very painful oblique inguinal hernia of both sides. It 
was found very difficult in this case to effect complete retention with the 
truss. His health had become poor (as he termed it) from great debility 
and relaxation of bladder and rectum, produced by the two existing her- 
nias. The openings through the oblique muscles of right side, would ad- 
mit the introduction of three fingers by invaginating the scrotum ; and 
that of the left side, two fingers. With the hopes of being relieved of 
his sufferings, he placed himself under my care in March, 1843. The 
operation was performed on both sides, without much complaint, or in- 
convenience to the patient. It was found necessary, however, in this 
case, to repeat the operation on the right side, in order to effect a com- 
plete closure of the hernial openings, and to cure the patient, which has 
been brought about to his entire satisfaction. It is our pleasure to state, 
with regard to this case, that the cure of the hernia has effected an entire 
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restoration of health of body, and a normal condition of bladder and 
rectum. 

The seventh case is that of Mr. D., of Roxbury, aged 36 years ; of 
full and strong habit of body, and by occupation a ropemaker. He 
had been afflicted from boyhood with congenital inguinal hernia of left 
side. The testicle had not descended to the bottom of the scrotum, but 
could be felt just below the external abdominal ring, or groin, resting 
upon the outer surface of the pubic bone. The tunica vaginalis, which 
formed the hernial sac, made up from the peritoneum, was found to be 
elongated, and reached considerably below the situation of the testicle. 
On removing the truss, in the erect position, the bowel was found to de- 
scend freely into the sac, so as to form a tumor of the size of a hen’s egg. 
The patient was placed upon his back ; the hernial protrusion returned 
into the cavity of the abdomen. The operation was performed April 
20th, 1843, and the truss replaced as before. Suffice it to say, in relation 
to this case, that a cure was made, and the patient laid aside his truss 
for the first time during twenty years, and is free from all hernial difficulty. 

Boston , Oct . 10, 1843. G. Heaton. 


RUPTURE OF THE VAGINA. 

Bf W. H. 0. Sankef, Margate, England. 

Mbs. M , ®t. 47, of a very relaxed and debilitated habit of body, 

exposed continually to malaria, having also undergone during her preg- 
nancy, which is the 18th, much mental anxiety, bodily fatigue and de- 
privation of food, was taken in labor on 8tb of August, at 10 o’clock. 
Her previous labors had been severe ; she had suffered at various 
times from haemorrhage, adherent placenta and convulsions. 

For six weeks she had been unable to rise from her bed on account of 
the weight of the pregnant womb. The womb was ]>endulous, the ab- 
dominal parietes extremely flaccid and attenuated : when she sat up in 
bed, which she did constantly, though unable to get off it, the womb was 
observed to sink deeply into the pelvis : the pains about 11 o’clock came 
on regularly and tolerably strong. On the first examination I found the 
waters had broken, and the os uteri of the size of a crown-piece ; vagina 
hot ; the labia (edematous, with slight oedema about the os uteri. I in- 
troduced repeatedly pieces of unmelted lard to cool the parts, and placed 
a broad bandage round the abdomen, and waited patiently. The pains 
continOed till about 12 or 1, strong and good ; they then began gradu- 
ally to flag, and became weaker* till about 5 o’clock : the head of the 
child was partially protruded through the os uteri. Hoping from the 
cessation of pains she might obtain some dleep, 1 left her. About 7 
o’clock I was again summoned. She had had no pains since I had left, 
but was taken sick ; she vomited slightly* and as she attempted to sit up 
in bed she experienced a burning heat in the lower part of the body, and 
found she had no power over one of her limbs, and the same time a 
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bloody, grumous discharge escaped, to the amount of seven or eight 
ounces, from the vagina. 

1 found her breathing rapidly and laboriously, with a very anxious 
expression of countenance: pulse very rapid and weak. L repeated 
small doses of cold brandy and water, and ordered the preparation oi 
mist. via. Gallici to be got ready ; and sent for my friend, Mr. G. Hoff- 
man, of this place. 

The head was found in the same position as at 5 o’clock, half protrud- 
ing through the os uteri. 

The possibility of the rupture of the uterus presented itself both to Mr. 
Hoffman and myself, yet the non-receding of the head, and the absence 
of all uterine pain at the moment of the seizure, militated against it. 
We examined carefully for rupture of the os uteri, but could find none : 
that partial separation of the placenta caused the discharge seemed un- 
likely, on account of its black grumous nature, and the extreme depres- 
sion of the patient ; and the great anxiety, too, remained by that diagno- 
sis unexplained ; the impossibility of uterine pains being re-established 
plainly indicated the necessity of delivery by artificial means. We call- 
ed in the aid of a third practitioner, Mr. Price, who concurring in the 
opinion, and the mist. vin. Gall, having been exhibited, and the usual 
precautions as to the contents of the bladder and rectum, &c., being taken, 
I proceeded to deliver. 

The instruments which were the readiest at hand were a pair of short 
and straight forceps ; the head not being out of the womb, an imperfect 
hold only was obtained, but the head advanced easily, assisted by some 
uterine pains. After the head was in the vagina, it, however, receded 
gradually from the grasp of the instruments. In attempting to re-apply 
them the head glided before my hand into the womb, and even receded 
within the os uterus. A delay of twenty minutes occurred before the 
long forceps were procured : the head was then so moveable, and the 
womb so flaccid, notwithstanding attempts to fix it externally by pressure, 
that it was found that turning would be much easier to accomplish: 
this was accordingly done, and a blackened dead child extracted. 

A rather copious discharge of dark blood followed ; the placenta was 
in the vagina, and easily removed. Endeavoring to pass my hand into 
the womb to ascertain if it was duly contracted, it passed into what at 
first appeared to be the uncontracted womb, filled with large coagula, the 
parietes being so thin as to give my hand the sensation to Mr. Hoffman, 
who was making gentle pressure externally, as being merely covered 
with a glove. I felt also a large tumor, which, for a second, appeared 
like the head of a second child, but passing my hand down I found it to 
be fixed, and in fact to be the external or peritoneal surface of the con- 
tracted womb ; my hand was, therefore, for a few seconds, in the peri- 
toneal cavity : what appeared at first coagula, were the intestines. On 
withdrawing the hand I found the os uteri entire, the rupture having taken 
place on the posterior wall of the vagina. 

We placed a greased plug in the vagina, secured with a T bandage, 
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and administered cordials ; but the patient sunk about two and a half 
hours afterwards, remaining perfectly sensible to the last. 

Examination , twenty-four Hours after Death . — Great emaciation ; 
copious frothy discharge from mouth. 

Abdominal parietes in the mesial line not more than a quarter of an 
inch in thickness. Abdominal muscles pale, and extremely emaciated, 
scarcely to be detected. Peritoneum highly injected (it passed over full 
five inches of the vagina before it was reflected on to the rectum). Ute- 
rus contracted and empty : natural, except in its peritoneal coat. Va- 
gina blackened, its walls three quarters of an inch m thickness, ruptured 
longitudinally to the extent of four or five inches ; the whole of posterior 
wall sphacelated ; the bladder blackened and engorged. Rectum sound. 

Remarks . — It is evident that the state of the vagina was produced 
previous to commencement of the labor, and as the os uteri was sound, I 
imagine it took place by a kind of intussusception, especially as the rec- 
tum did not participate in the sphacelation ; as it would have done had it 
been from pressure of the head or womb. That it did not take place 
during the labor is evident from the same cause, and from the short dura- 
tion of the labor, lasting barely seven hours. That the rupture did not 
take place by the instruments, which are acknowledged to have slipped, 
is evident to my own mind from the gradual manner in which the h$ad 
escaped from their grasp ; and moreover, the rupture, which was exten- 
sive, must have been detected by the other practitioners, as well as my- 
self, who made an examination previous to sending for the long forceps ; 
and the rupture, if made by forceps, would have been most probably in 
a transverse direction. The morbid state of the vagina rendered it un- 
datable, crisp, and easily liable to tear, and the passage of the child, 
which was large, caused the rending of its walls. 

The hurried and laborious breathing took place immediately after the 
first symptom of the rupture : was this occasioned by the shut sac of the 
peritoneum having burst, and therefore moving no longer as one body up- 
wards against the diaphragm by the action of the abdominal muscles? 
It is evident that, where an aperture existed in the peritoneum, the con- 
traction and expansion of the abdomiaal parietes would merely act in a 
manner to force air in and out of its cavity, and the sac would cease to 
act as a body on the diaphragm .— London Medical Gazette . 


THE BOSTON MEDICAL AND SURGICAL JOURNAL. 

BOSTON, OCTOBER 18, 1843. 


Minor Surgery .* * — It has always appeared to us a singular anomaly in 
the usual course of medical instruction in this country, that whilst days 


* Minor Stayer?: or Hint* on the ereir day dutiea of ttafe Burgeon. By Henry H. Smith, M.D. 
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are spent by the lecturer in demonstrating the operation of lithotomy, 
and others of that class, which few are called upon to perform, the stu- 
dent is left to inform himself as he can upon bleeding, cupping, leeching, 
tooth-drawing, bandaging, &c., which he may have to resort to almost 
daily. The work before us is an attempt to supply this deficit ; and 
though it does not give all promised by its title, it gives so much that we 
are in want of, and illustrates it so well by the numerous and expressive 
wood-cuts, that we feel loath to speak of its defects severely. 

Part fourth, of the minor, surgical operations, is entirely too much cur- 
tailed and made too secondary. It would be well to replace it with a 
modification of Malgaigne’s chapters on the same subject. Under the 
head vaccination (as an instance of this brevity) no mention is made of 
the use of pointed quills, so convenient and so efficient. 

In the section devoted to fractures, we find Amesbury’s expensive and 
unnecessarily complicated contrivances considered, but no mention of Lis- 
ton’s simple and complete apparatus. Now, however, both of these are 
well replaced on this side of the Atlantic by Raymond’s improved appa- 
ratus ; and also by Dr. Livingston Rowe’s splints, which, though present- 
ing nothing original in principle, afford a most convenient, efficacious aod 
cheap means of dressing fractured limbs. 

To Mayor’s system of handkerchief bandages, we must express our de- 
cided objections. Upon the same emergency as when a surgeon, wanting 
proper material, “ makes a shift with a shirt,” a handkerchief bandage 
may serve, but certainly not when a good roller is at hand. The argu- 
ments in favor of them by the deviser himself seem weak in the extreme. 
As an instance, he says they do not cord or wrinkle, and yet every one of 
his own plates, of which the wood-cuts in Dr. Smith’s book are excellent 
copies, show wrinkles innumerable. He says that they are more con- 
venient when it is necessary to examine a portion of the bandaged sur- 
face ; whereas, to do this, the whole handkerchief has to be removed, 
whilst with a roller any number of turns may be taken off without dis- 
turbing the remainder. Upon the whole, we look upon Mayor’s system 
as one of those instances too common in our profession, in which a per- 
son, otherwise of excellent parts, is possessed with one procrustean idea, 
to which every other must be fitted. 

We have another little fault to find with Dr. Smith — a carelessness in 
style, and an unnecessary use of French words. With such a language 
as ours, why go elsewhere for what we have so readily at home ? 

To students we would particularly recommend Dr. Smith’s work ; and 
with it in their possession, they would be able to carry out to great ad- 
vantage the advice of an eminent professor of a neighboring city — “ Pro- 
vide yourselves each with, half a dozen rollers, and after your day’s 
study is over, just before going to bed, amuse yourselves by bandaging 
each other. It is the only way to acquire an art, ignorantly underrated, 
but of immense importance to the surgeon.” 


Management and Diseases of Children .* — This is a second American, 
from the fourth Dublin edition, of a treatise of R. T. Evanson, M.D. and 


* A. Practical Treat!®# on the Management and Diaeaeee of Children. By R. T. Bremen, M.D. and 
H. Maunaell, M.D,, dbc. Ac. Second American from the fourth Dublin edition, with Notea by D. F. 
C outlie, M.D., dtc. dec. Philadelphia ; E. B. Barrington 9c G. D. Hat well. 8ro. p. 368. 1843. 
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Henry Maunsell, M.D., of which names the latter is connected with a 
smaller work noticed in this day's Journal. In order to make the book 
what it should be, in the hands of a practitioner in the United States, Dr. 
Condie, of Philadelphia, has given it a thorough revision, and introduced 
such observations as in his judgment were obviously necessary. That it 
is properly appreciated by a discerning faculty, is evident from the appear- 
ance of another edition so soon. Messrs. Barrington & Haswell rarely 
make mistakes in the character of the volumes that roll out in such profu- 
sion from their press. 

Dr. Condie very fairly remarks, that “ we consider the work, as revised 
and enlarged by the authors in their fourth edition, to constitute one of the 
best manuals we possess, of the diseases of children." In the first place, 
Dr. Condie is fully competent to determine the real value of a professional 
treatise ; and secondly, he has not presumed to force in his own matter to 
the injury, obscuration or neglect of the authors’, in which he manifests a 
high degree of confidence. As this Practical Treatise on the Diseases of 
Children has before been made known to the medical public, we dare not 
suppose it a new thing to any intelligent practitioner in this country ; still, 
there may be those who do not own a copy — and to such there is nothing 
ungenerous in saying we wish that they may always have it in their power 
to consult such authority. Such is the destruction of infantile life through- 
out the world, that it is a melancholy reflection to feel, and especially to 
acknowledge, the impotency of the science of medicine, after all that has 
been said and written upon the diseases of children. If we cannot always 
cure a malady, we certainly relieve ourselves of a vast weight of responsi- 
bility by pursuing the best methods taught by those of acknowledged ex- 
perience in the same pursuit. To be armed for contingencies, no practi- 
tioner should be without all the books, as accessible as this, which give 
safe instruction in the management of the diseases of childhood. 


Dublin Practice of MiduriferyJ * — An American edition of this handy 
little book, with notes and additions by C. R. Gilman, M.D., Professor of 
Obstetrics, &c., in the College of Physicians and Surgeons, seems to have 
been printed the past year, but not published. It has recently been published, 
technically considered, by our spirited, enterprising friends, J. & H. G. 
Langley, of New York. Without being particularly distinguished for any 
one thing or suggestion, not common to all other books upon midwifery, it 
is yet a desirable manual to have at one’s command. There is much use- 
ful information in a compact form, and it would prove essentially conveni- 
ent for all young practitioners or medical students. Dr. Gilman is a dis- 
creet man, who never would have put his name to this or any other work 
which had not his entire approbation. The chapter on pregnancy was 
wholly written by the American editor, who seems to have had in view a 
portable text book for medical students. 


Oliver's Physiology. — Messrs. Ticknor & Co., medical publishers, will 
issue a new and admirably -executed edition of the late Dr. Oliver’s Sys- 


* The Dublin Practice of Midwifery. By Henry MaunieU, M.D., with Notea and Additions by C. 
Gilman, M.D., Ac. New York : J. dt H. G. Langley. 1849. 12mo. p. 292. 
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tem of Physiology, in the course of a few days. Neither notes or com- 
ments have been added by any one, it having been admitted, we under- 
stand, by a very competent judge, that it required no revision to enhance 
its original value. 


School Physiology . — Messrs. Fowle & Capen are expecting to send 
forth, in good time, a work on physiology, expressly designed to be one of 
the series of books called the School Library. Dr. J. F. W. Lane, of 
Boston, it is understood, is preparing it — which is a recommendation in 
advance. 


American Medical Books in England. — Enterprise is the order of the 
day. It is very encouraging that American manufactured goods yield a 
fair profit in a London market. The idea of sending medical books by 
American authors to England, is new, and is deserving of commenda- 
tion. They excite curiosity, and are sure of meeting with all the encou- 
ragement they deserve. Dr. Gross’s beautiful work on Pathological 
Anatomy, will be valued by the profession of England. It is fervently 
hoped that Mr. Dow, the proprietor, will find it for his interest to forward 
several hundred copies. In matter and typographical execution, the 
volumes are creditable to our country. 


Homoeopathic Examiner. — After an interregnum of many months, Dr. 
Hull’s Journal has again made its appearance— embracing the time from 
April to August, 1843. This No. contains several excellent articles that 
might relish exceedingly well on an allopathic stomach. It is one re- 
commendation of the Examiner, of late, that it details cases, and thus 
proves positions which could not be accomplished so satisfactorily in 
any other way. Some extraordinary symptoms resulting from the acci- 
dental poisoning by nux vomica, in a boy, may be read with profit. It is 
a pity that the final result was not stated. We neither know whether 
he lived or died ; or whether any effort was made to save him, although 
a minute chronicle is made out of every appearance, and the character of 
each successive paroxysm. 


Extraordinary Experiments in Neurology. — Some thinking men haz- 
arded the opinion, not long ago, that animal magnetism, under the new 
name of Neurology, had died a natural death. Not so, however. The 
Louisville Journal has three tali columns under the above attractive cap- 
tion. It appears that the discoverer of this new crinkum crankum has 
visited the University of Indiana, and the faculty were in the right state 
for believing. This is as it should be : somebody must be converted to 
the doctrine, or the science would go begging — as most of the professors 
of animal magnetism do in this region. A very little severe persecution 
would give momentum to this business. There is no hope for it unless 
some one steps out boldly and declares it a gross imposition — beneath the 
notice of gentlemen. Something of that sort would give it an admfita- 
ble start. 
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Homoeopathic Challenge. — Professor Reese gave the following challenge 
to the homasopathists, in his last introductory lecture before the Washing- 
ton University of Baltimore, and repeated it at the spring session of Cas- 
tleton Medical College, Vermont. Great publicity has been given to it 
already, but it is needless to say that none of the sect have dared to sub- 
mit their practice to this unexceptionable and conclusive test. We hope 
to hear no more about the honest and conscientious practitioners of this sys- 
tem, for it is an insult to the profession and the public after shrinking 
from the experimentum crucis here proposed. The following is the ex- 
tract from Dr. Reese’s lecture : 

“ We are perpetually told that ridicule is no test for truth, and that in- 
stead of laughing at the infinitesimal doses, we are bound to try them. 
But on whom shall we try them ? Not on homoeopathic doctors, for 
when they are sick, they always find some good-natured allopathic friend, 
who can use the lancet and give calomel, when these remedies are indi- 
cated ; and we speak as a witness, that they do not rely on homoeopathic 
treatment, when they or their families suffer from acute diseases. They 
wisely try their experiments upon other people, and other people’s child- 
ren, not upon their own persons or families. 

“ But shall we try them upon our patients in diseases endangering life ? 
This we dare not do, even with their consent, in view of our responsi- 
bility to a higher tribunal, though we might escape the penalty of Homi- 
cide, because of the imperfection of human jurisprudence. 

“ But are we urged to try them on our own persons in health? To this 
we reply that many of us have done so in multiplied instances. And in 
proof of the sincerity of our convictions, and as a conclusive test of the 
utter inertness of any drug when homoeopathically prepared, we chal- 
lenge the following conclusive experiment. We are ready to submit our 
own persons to the ordeal of swallowing five hundred of these infinitesi- 
mal doses at once, not of any one drug, but of any five hundred drugs 
thus reduced, and repeat the potion every five minutes during our waking 
hours for a month, if need be. They may include among the drugs thus 
prepared, not merely silex, charcoal, sulphur, aconite, belladonna, and 
their ordinary medicines, but prussic acidy aqua fortis , raVs baney flint and 
steely thunder and lightning , fire and brimstone ! and we will take them 
all. And if any one of their “ drug-sicknesses ” is produced in our own 
persons by this fiery ordeal, or any other morbid effect whatever percepti- 
ble to the most acute among the sect, we will renounce the institutes of 
rational medicine and henceforth teach and practice the transcendental 
mysticism of homoeopathy upon ourselves and others. This is the only 
experimental test to which in honor and conscience we can submit, and 
we propose it if haply we may open the eyes of any who are honestly the 
victims of this egregious folly.” 


Complicated Wound . — Mr. M. W. Symonds, of Watertown, New York, 
was thrown from a carriage in consequence of a sudden fright of his 
horse, with such violence as to produce a fracture of the left leg near 
the ankle-joint, and dislocation of the joint. The foot was carried late- 
rally inwards, and all its bones nearly separated from the lower extremi- 
ties of the two bones of the leg, and the soft parts covering the joint en- 
tirely opened. The inner and outer malleolus were both broken off, and 
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the inner one was so much detached that it became necessary to remove 
it entirely. Dr. Trowbridge was immediately in attendance, and soon re* 
duced the shattered parts to their original position. He hopes that the 
limb may be saved. 


Scientific Boots . — Amongst other extraordinary inventions, a certain 
Mr. Barrier, of Londonj has taken out a patent for making accelleropcedic 
boots , which are noiseless, and are admirable for gentlemen having corns, 
gout and other affections of the feet. From the description, it appears 
they are very soft, pliable, and the soles attached to springs, which give 
an agreeable sensation. The world is already too full of such inventions, 
which are a prodigious tax upon the resources of all grades of invalids. 


Massachusetts Homoeopathic Fraternity . — An association of the homoe- 
opathic practitioners of Boston and the neighboring towns, has been form- 
ed — holding monthly meetings in this city. J. F. Flagg, M.D., of Bos- 
ton, President; C. M. Weld, M.D., of Roxbury, Secretary. 


Postage . — It should be distinctly understood that letters not post-paid , 
may never reach the editor. A rule must be followed in this matter, re- 
gardless of all intimacy or friendships. We are not able to bear the great 
expense imposed upon us, individually, by paying postage on letters of 
business wholly belonging to the interest of the writer. Letters thus sent, 
if of consequence to those who send them, may be found at the General 
Post-office, Washington. 


Glaucoma . — The pathological conditions in glaucoma were shown, in 
1830, by Dr. Mackenzie, of Glasgow, to consist in a change of color of 
the choroid coat to a light brown, the absence of pigmentum nigrum, the 
vitreous humor being fluid, perfectly pellucid, colorless, or slightly yellow , 
no traces of the hyaloid membrane ; the lens of a yellow or amber color, 
especially towards its centre, firm and transparent ; no trace of limbus lu- 
teus or foramen centrale in the retina. He attributes the absorption of the 
choroid pigment, the insensibility of the retina, and even in part the glau- 
comatous change of the lens, to the pressure of a superabundant vitreous 
fluid. The late Mr. Tyrrell was of opinion, that the morbid action was 
first set up in the retina, and thence spread to the hyaloid membrane and 
the lens, while a still more recent writer, Dr. Sichel, considers that inflam- 
mation of the choroid coat is the cause of glaucoma. 


Medical Miscellany . — A lady recently died of hydrophobia, who had 
been bitten in the foot by a cat some months before. — Deaths in Belgium 
in 1841, 102,618; births, 143,660; marriages, 28,963. — Messrs. Danger & 
Flandin, of Paris, are pursuing toxicological researches with extraordina- 
ry enthusiasm. For nine months they daily poisoned a dog with copper, 
but were never able to detect any evidence of the metal in the urine — the 
renal apparatus appearing impenetrable to it. — This day is the anniversary 
meeting of the Medical Society of Vermont, at Montpelier. — Dr. Sprague, 
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of Michigan, relates that a young lady was suspected* of pregnancy* the 
abdomen being considerably enlarged. She was harshly treated by her 
parents, and a physician unfortunately sustained their views. Disease 
and ill-treatment soon terminated her life. A vost-mortem revealed nu- 
merous large tumors, but no fcetus. — Through the Medical News it is an- 
nounced that the Faculty of the Pennsylvania Medical College, have had 
a disagreement and all resigned. — Medical lectures will commence in 
Boston the first Wednesday, and in Philadelphia the first Monday of No- 
vember. — The mortality from phthisis in the whole civil population of 
Algiers, is 1 in 20 ; among the Europeans there, 1 in 15 ; among the 
Turks, 1 in 55. — The medical students of France have petitioned the 
Chamber of Deputies for the suppression of the institution of officiers de 
santi . — A tourist informs a certain class of European gentry, that they 
may, through his assistance, obtain a degree of M.D. from a celebrated 
Continental university, without absence from home, for #£36. — D. Francis 
Bacon, M.D. is the author of Wanderings on the Seas and Shores of 
Africa. Why is it not on sale in Boston ? — The yellow fever at New Or- 
leans has assumed a more active and destructive character of late. Strang- 
ers are warned to keep away from the city at present. 


To Correspo indents. — Dr. Tumer’s remarks on Asthma caused by Ipecacu- 
anha, Dr. Ellsworth’s case of Tetanus, Dr. Slack on Sympathy, and an article on 
Phrenology and Mesmerism, have been received. 


Married, — At Brooklyn, N. Y., Dr. Benj. E. Cotting, of Roxbury, Mass., to 
Miss C. G. Sayer. — In Woodstock, Conn., Safford Eddy H&le,M.D.,of Elizabeth- 
town, N. Y., to Miss Elizabeth Churchill. 


Died, — In Randolph, Jonathan Wales, M D., 65. — In Wilton, N. H., Dr. Jeof- 
fard E. Goldsmith, late of Rindge, N. H., 26. 


Number of deaths in Bouton, for the week ending Oct. 14, 40.— Males, 20 — Female*, 20. Stillborn, S. 

Of consumption, 5— typhus fever, 3 — infantile, 5 — cramp in the stomach, 1— cholera inftuitum, 3 — 
canker, 1 — old age, 2— sudden, 1— lung fever, 1— dropsy in the head, 1— inflammation of the bowels, 
2— inflammation of thestomach, 1— hooping cough, 2— dysentery, 1— scarlet fever, 1 — fits, 1 — cancer, 
2— liver complaint, 1— teething, 1— Insanity, 1— bowel complaint, 1— croup, 1— decline, 1. 

Under 5 years, 22— between 5 and 20 years, 2— between 20 and 60 years, 12— over 60 years, 4. 


REGISTER OF THE WEATHER, 

Kept at the State Lunatic Hospital, Worcester , Mass . Lat. 42° 15' 49". Elevation 483 ft. 
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September haa been a pleasant month, warm, with much ihir weather and little rain— a fine season 
for growth, as the earth had been folly saturated with water by the rains of the previous months. 
Range of the Thermometer, from 37 to 96— Barometer, from *9.18 to 29.87. Rain foU IJSlntb. 
Frost on the 13th, 28th and 29th. 
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The last Importation of Transatlantic Quackery , reshipped for Eng • 
landyunth the usual allowance of “ draw-back .” — The famous , or more 
properly, the infamous Monsieur Malian, of mineral paste notoriety, the 
worthy successor of the Messieurs Crawcour, has recently taken French 
leave of his tailor, his shoemaker, his upholsterer, his printers, 44 et id 
omne genus” who have allowed him to run up bills without footing them, 
during the past two years in the city of New York. 

The profession throughout the country are indebted to some of their 
enterprising brethren of that city, for having made such an expose of the 
mal-practices of this consummate quack, as to induce the good people of 
New York to be on their guard in relation to employing a foreign moun- 
tebank, instead of the honorable members of the dental profession who are 
located among them. 

It will be remembered by most of our subscribers, that a circular was 
forwarded to them about two years ago, containing extracts from English 
journals, together with affidavits taken in New York, with respect to the 
practices and professions of the individual named above. Such was the 
effect of this circular as to prevent the empirical vagabond from gaining a 
footing in any other place than New York, where he was reduced to the 
alternative of either flight or starvation. 

Such is the salutary effect of associated effort in suppressing imposition 
in dental practice. We hope our brethren in all parts of the country will 
exhibit equal enterprise, in every similar case, to the end that the empi- 
ricals of the old world may learn to expect no success in the new. The 
editors of some of the London Journals deserve our thanks for warning 
the American public of the approach of the above-named charlatan to our 
shores ; and we hereby reciprocate the favor by informing them that he 
has lately returned to their island . — Journal of Dental Science. 


Dr. B. Randolph Robinson , graduate of the Baltimore College of Den- 
tal Surgery, intends taking passage on board the barque Louisa, which is 
to sail in a few days for Valparaiso, South America, which place he pro- 
poses to make the future field of his professional labor. Few men have 
enjoyed more ample opportunities for thoroughly qualifying themselves 
for the profession of dental surgery than he has done, and few, if any, 
have profited more by them. And uniting, as Dr. R. does, to eminent 
professional abilities, the courteous, honorable and high-minded gentleman, 
he could hardly fail any where to win the confidence and patronage of an 
enlightened and discriminating public. In leaving the circle of his 
friends and the scenes of his home and youth, to take up his abode among 
strangers and in a far distant country, he carries with him our best wishes 
for his future happiness and success. — lb. 


New Books in London . — Lectures on Polarized Light, delivered before 
the Pharmaceutical Society, and in the Medical School of the London 
Hospital.— Elements of Natural Philosophy ; being an experimental in- 
troduction to the Physical Sciences, with numerous engravings on wood. 
By Golding Bird, M.D. F.L.S. F.G.S., assistant physician to Guy’s Hos- 
pital. — A Manual of Chemistry : with numerous engravings on wood. By 
G. Fownes, Ph.D. Professor of Chemistry to the Pharmaceutical Society. 
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ASTHMA CAUSED BY IPECACUANHA. 

To th« Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 

Sir, — In the last No. of the Western Journal of Medicine and Surgery, 
I notice a communication by Dr. Robertson, of Nashville, entitled 
" Singular Effects of Ipecacuanha,” illustrated by the writer’s own case. 
Having been myself a sufferer from these “ singular effects,” 1 take 
the liberty to send you the results of my experience and observation on 
the subject, that in the mouth of two or three witnesses the matter may 
be established, and with a hope that it may aid in preventing my medical 
brethren from suffering or inflicting on others a similar misfortune. I 
have delayed the publication for years, for no other reason, that I am 
aware, than that no man willingly calls up or dwells dpon painful scenes. 

New York , Oct. 9 1843. Yours, &c. Uriah Turner, M.D. 

I inherited from my mother’s family, with a slender constitution, a 
strongly-marked nervous temperament ; and with advancing years, dys- 
pepsia, with its long train of attendants, developed itself, but without any 
disorder of the respiratory organs until my 25th year. 

Late in the autumn of 1822, while attending medical lectures, 1 was 
seized, after a night of exposure, with a pretty severe pneumonia, which 
confined me about two weeks. Under the care of the venerable Profes- 
sor Nathan Smith, 1 was treated principally with antimonials, bleeding 
being deemed unnecessary ; and after my recovery, which was rapid, my 
health continued as formerly, until the spring following, when I commenc- 
ed the practice of medicine in Litchfield Co., Conn. During the spring 
and summer I had repeated and severe attacks of spasmodic asthma ; 
arising, as I then supposed, from the exposure incident to my employ- 
ment, acting on my lungs, rendered susceptible by the previous pneu- 
monic attack. The paroxysms usually came on suddenly, preceded by 
tickling in the nostrils, and sneezing, and continued from three days to 
three weeks, during which 1 was unable to remain in a* recumbent posi- 
tion. During a paroxysm, the dyspeptic symptoms were usually miti- 
gated considerably. 

In the autumn following, more than six months from the first attack, I 
was led for the first time, by mere accident, to attribute these asthmatic 
12 
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Asthma caused by Ipecacuanha. 

paroxysms to the irritating properties of ipecac, when inhaled, having 
never read or heard of anything to guide my investigations. I was in 
the habit of using ipecacuanha freely in my practice, both alone and in 
combination, which, like most country practitioners, I carried with me 
and dealt out at the bed-side. Having occasion, during a violent storm, 
to visit a patient who could not afford the light of a candle, I was obliged 
to make use of the floor for a table, and the “ fire fair blazing ” for a 
lamp, and in the course of this awkward operation, a large paper of ipe- 
cac. was broken open, and scattered freely through the room. After the 
usual preliminaries of sneezing, &c., 1 found myself laboring under an 
unusually severe paroxysm of asthma, which, as formerly, 1 attributed to 
the inclemency of the weather ; but while pursuing my lonely way home- 
ward, amid the pelting of the storm, leaning forward in the carriage in 
order to breathe, and obliged to trust my horse to his own discretion, l 
became suddenly sensible of smelling and tasting ipecac., with a slight de- 
gree of nausea, and before I leached my residence, the truth flashed 
across my mind that all my sufferings might have been caused by this 
drug. My attention once properly directed, I soon established the fact 
beyond all doubt by actual and painful experiment. Yet so new and 
singular was the fact, that it was a long period before I could convince 
myself that even a single grain floating in the atmosphere of an ordinary 
room, was capable of inducing a violent paroxysm of asthma, continu- 
ing weeks, preventing a recumbent position, reducing the strength as 
rapidly as an ordinary fever, and only terminating by cough and expecto- 
ration. Ipecacuanha being so constantly required in practice, l attempt- 
ed every means to handle it with safety — using extreme care, covering 
my mouth, &c. ; but with all these precautions, accident or haste render- 
ed them not unfrequently unavailing. A bit of paper in w hich a Dover’s 
powder had been wrapped, stepping into a physician’s office, or even 
coming in contact with his clothing, might and often did cause a parox- 
ysm sufficient to arrest tne in the midst of my business, and to render 
my services at all times precarious ; although for years I kept the article 
in a separate closet, and in no case presumed to handle it myself. 

Such are some of the effects of inhaling the powder of ipecacuanha — 
one of our mildest and most useful remedies — effects essentially different 
from that of any other article with which I have ever come in contact. 
The fumes of burning sulphur often produce a sudden dyspncea, but it 
continues only for a few minutes, and in severity bears no comparison to 
that resulting from epecac. 

But like Dr. R., I, too, have suffered the honors of taking an ipecac, 
emetic — the recollection of which, at u distance of almost twenty years, 
thrills through my nerves like some hideous and long-remembered dream. 
These effects, however, differed in some essential particulars from those 
described by Dr. R., as will be seen in the sequel. 

Early in the spring of 1825, 1 took half a drachm of powdered ipecac, 
root, in tepid water, taking the precaution to have it weighed and mixed 
in a part of the house remote from my own room, not dreaming that any 
other form than dry powder would effect my breathing. Sad mistake ! 
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showing conclusively that the peculiar deleterious effect of this drug de- 
pends on an idiosyncrasy, and is in no way related to that usually pro- 
duced on asthmatics by dust, feathers, he. To proceed. In about the 
usual time for an emetic to operate, there seemed to be a simultaneous 
effort to breathe, cough and vomit, while neither of these functions was 
performed ki any degree of perfection — producing a state of suffering to- 
tally indescribable by words. The peculiar burning sensation mentioned 
by Dr. R. is not so distinctly recollected, but the whole muscles of the 
chest and abdomen seemed in a state of violent irregular spasm — every 
effort to vomit being interrupted by an attempt to cough ; and notwith- 
standing a cold March wind was blowing, it became necessary to open 
the windows and support me in an erect position for nearly an hour, to 
prevent immediate suffocation — an event momentarily expected by my- 
self and friends. At the end of about an hour, without any previous 
mitigation of symptoms, I was almost instantaneously and completely re- 
lieved, and at my own request was laid upon the bed. My breathing was 
free and natural, attended, however, with extreme weakness; at the same 
time a burning beat was diffused over the whole surface of the body, which, 
on examination, was found to proceed from a kind of erysipelatous erupt 
tion covering every portion, similar to what is seen after exposing the 
naked skin to a burning sun. The patches were circular, and varied 
from the size of a sixpence to that of the palm of the hand— considera- 
bly elevated, with thick rounded edges, and of a fiery color. Yet so 
much greater had been the previous suffering, that the burning did not 
prevent me from soon falling into a profound sleep, which lasted until 
morning ; and, what is remarkable, there was no return of the asthmatic 
symptoms ; whereas, in every other instance where they were brought 
on by ipecac, they have continued several days at the least — thus render- 
ing it almost certain that suffocation was prevented by one of those nu- 
merous resources which Nature, or, to speak as a Christian philosopher, 
Nature’s God, has always at hand when the puny art of man has failed. 

In several subsequent years 1 experienced numerous attacks without 
always being able to trace them to any specific cause. On two occa- 
sions I took a single laxative pill, without being aware that each of them 
contained about a grain of ipecac. ; yet in both instances, after an interval 
of eight or ten hours, a severe paroxysm of asthma followed their exhi- 
bition, and continued several days. In both cases the pill was taken on 
going to bed, rendering it impossible to attribute the result to any other 
cause. 

With respect to remedies, a large dose of morphine or chloric ether 
Taken at the commencement of a paroxysm, appeared to mitigate the 
symptoms. Smoking tobacco freely had a similar effect, while smoking 
the stramonium root seemed rather injurious. Lobelia, in form of tinc- 
ture, produced an irritation somewhat like ipecac. 

I suffered two attacks from exposure tc ipecac., of such unusual vio- 
lence as to deserve notice. Instead of the ordinary wheezing, the mus- 
cles of respiration seemed tetanically convulsed, producing a condition 
not unlike what is denominated “ holding the breath,” with slight sighs 
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or catches at intervals barely sufficient to keep the wheels of life from 
ceasing altogether. In the first instance relief was obtained by swallow* 
ing two drachms of eth . sulph ., leaving instead a singular but pleasing 
mental excitement. In the other, where the interrupted breathing bad 
continued fearfully long, and where swallowing was impossible, inhaling 
the fumes of burning paper previously saturated with nitras potass, alle- 
viated the symptoms almost instantaneously 

Such are the brief outlines of my own case, which I have reason to 
believe will be new to a majority of the profession ; but my attention 
having been much directed to the subject, it may be proper to state that 
four other cases of a similar character have come to my knowledge, ren- 
dering it probable that strict observation will discover many others, who 
may have suffered without knowing the cause. With two of the persons 
alluded to, wives of physicians, 1 am intimately acquainted, and am in- 
formed by them, that so far as they believe, they have never suffered asth- 
ma from any other cause than ipecacuanha, either inhaled or taken as an 
emetic — the latter producing most violent effects on the respiratory organs. 
The subjects of the two other cases were physicians, from whose medical 
friends 1 received the account. 

From a long and careful consideration of all the circumstances above 
detailed, I have derived the following conclusions: 

1. That in my own case the susceptibility to the irritating qualities of 
ipecacuanha was entirely created by the pneumonic attack — an opinion 
which derives strength from the fact that while a student I was in the 
daily habit of handling it freely. 

2. That no asthmatic symptoms would have followed the pneumonia, 
had I not been exposed to this powerful agent. But that, 

3d. The habit once established, and the lungs having taken on the 
asthmatic action, the ordinary exciting causes of the disease, cold, watch- 
fulness, &c., had the power of prolonging, and ultimately of inducing it. 

4. That all asthmatics are liable to suffer from coming in contact with, 
or in any way using, ipecac. Hence physicians cannot be too cautious 
how they prescribe it for patients having the least tendency to asthma, as 
distressing and even fatal effects may follow its administration. 


TETANUS AND SECTION OF THE MEDIAN NERVE. 

To the Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 

Dear Sir, — Perhaps you may think the following case of sufficient in- 
terest to merit a place in your Journal ; if so, it is at your disposal. 
Hartford , CV., October bth> 1843. With great respect, yours, 

P. W. Ellsworth. 


* This remedy waa communicated to me by the late venerable President Harris, of Columbia College, 
who informed me that through a long life he had been unable to sleep without filling his room with 
this vapor ; and there are many asthmatics to whom I have recommended it, who derive great bene- 
fit from smoking or burning it in their sleeping apartments. 
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Early in May, Mrs. C. HL, of this city, consulted me, having, while 
washing, thrust a pin deep into the palm. It had entered obliquely neat 
the carpal end of the thumb line, at the base of the thenar eminence, at 
the point where the median nerve gives off its branches to the thumb. 
The pain was extremely severe at the time, and continued so at intervals 
for several weeks, exacerbations being excited by imprudence on her 
part. On the 2 1st of May, the neck began to feel stiff ; during the en-* 
suing night tetanus was well developed. The left side of the body, the 
one injured, seemed principally affected ; pleurosthotonos alternating with 
episthotonos. She had trismus, and the epigastric pain so characteristic 
of the disease. Passing over the particulars of the treatment, 1 may say, 
that the usual remedies were fully tried, as opium and its preparations ; 
assafoetida in large doses, by mouth and by enemata ; Graves’s camphor} 
mixture, and tinct. hyoscyamus in full doses ; the hand had been blister- 
ed, and morphine applied to the denuded surface ; hyoscyamic acid lo- 
tion ; tobacco poultices, be. be. Wine had produced feelings of comfort, 
but no marked effect on the disease. An incision had been made over 
the place injured, and ol. terebinth, poured in. The tetanic spasms had 
been violent for several days, when, all remedies seeming to fail, it occur- 
red to me that the iodide of potassium might be useful. 1 began with 
moderate doses, intending to increase them as necessary, but immediately 
the spasms ceased, also the epigastric pains, and never returned. The 
trismus continued ten days, the mouth being perfectly closed during this 
period, the iodide seeming to have no effect upon it ; but at the end of 
this time the muscles began to relax, so that on the 10th June the mouth 
could be partially opened. From the time of the injury until the 10th 
June, she had suffered the most violent pain in the part injured, no treat- 
ment seeming to give the least relief. 

Having in view a case precisely similar in its origin, and from the ef- 
fects of which puncture the person, though escaping tetanus, never re- 
covered, I resolved to divide the nerve. This was done on the 10th, with 
the assistance of Dr. Fuller, of this city. An incision was made two 
inches above the annular ligament, an inch in length on the outer side of 
the flexor sublimis and the inner edge of the palrnaris longus ; this latter 
was drawn outward, the cellular tissue separated between the flexors of 
the fingers and the flexor radialis, when the nerve lay exposed upon the 
tendon of the thumb. A portion half an inch in length was removed. 
The fingers, until this time contracted and perfectly useless, could be ex- 
tended, the muscles of the jaw relaxed, allowing free motion, and the 
pain shooting up the arm vanished at once. The trismus was several 
hours in disappearing. She remained perfectly free from pain for two 
days, when the hand became inflamed, but this was subdued by antiphlo- 
gistic treatment. Mrs. H. soon went into the country, where on the 31st 
July I learned that she had recovered the use of her hand so as to be 
able to do ordinary house-work. In October Mrs. H. called at my of- 
fice, when I found that sensation was perfect as ever in the fingers, though 
there was a degree of stiffness ; this, however, did not much interfere 
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with her woric, as she had * good degree of strength in the hand. She 
expressed herself highly satisfied with the results of the case. 

Remarks .-*- It is my wish to direct attention to a form of tetanus of 
which little or no mention has been made by writers, and which is never- 
theless of the greatest importance. Who first made the distinction l do 
not know. Professor Knight, of New Haven, informed me that he had 
been in the habit of making it in his lectures, and it is acted upon by 
many of the physicians of this State. The distinction is this : — true te- 
tanus and traumatic hysteria. By this last tenn we are not to under- 
stand hysteria, which indeed sometimes presents tetanic symptoms, but a 
formidable disease, scarcely distinguishable from the other form except at 
its commencement, and probably frequently fatal. It may occur in males. 
Larrey classes hysteria among the exciting causes of tetanus, but it is 
probable that he only meant that hysteria assumes at times that ap- 
pearance. 

in the first variety, several days and sometimes weeks supervene before 
spasmodic symptoms. It occurs more frequently among males, and no 
pain extends from the wounded part to the throat ; this last is one of the 
most distinctive signs — the attention of the patient being first arrested by 
a little stififhesss and uneasiness about the throat and neck, the excit- 
ing wound having been often forgotten. Another distinctive mark is 
found in the results of treatment. Opium here, even in prodigious doses, 
has little, and we may almost say, no effect. The mind, too, is usually 
clear even to the moment of dissolution. 

In the second variety, females are more frequently the subjects of 
attack, and symptoms supervene usually within a short time or imme- 
diately after the injury. They are more susceptible to the effects of 
medicine. The mind is sometimes disturbed, and the pain always com- 
mences in the part injured, from thence extending to the neck. These 
latter circumstances encouraged me respecting Mrs. H., though her symp- 
toms were fora time very formidable. She had episthotonos, pleurostho- 
tonos, tremors, spasmodic twitchings of the muscles of the face, trismus, 
the epigastric pain and constriction, great difficulty in deglutition, espe- 
cially when attempting to swallow fluids, pulse at times 120, and bowels 
obstinately constipated. The spasms had come on three weeks after the 
puncture — another bad feature ; but a degree of mental torpor and the 
peculiarity of pain led me to hope that relief might be found. 

The best practice in both varieties, where it can be adopted, is to ap- 
ply the actual cautery to the injured point upon the first appearance of 
tetanus. This Larrey has strongly recommended. I have known it re- 
markably successful, but have also seen it fail. A young man in this 
city accidentally cut a piece of skin and cellular tissue from the pulp on 
the end of a finger. In a few hours the pain was agonizing; he was 
seized with delirium and symptoms of approaching tetanus, resisting all 
ordinary treatment. His case was pronounced extremely critical by a 
physician of experience in this disease. A common fire shovel, heated 
and applied to the finger, removed every symptom within an hour; no- 
thing remained but a sore finger. In the case of Mrs. H. the symptoms 
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mentioned, together with the situation of the wound, caused me to delay 
this treatment. Nor should I have divided the nerve without further de- 
lay, had it not been for the severity of pain which had nearly exhausted 
Mrs. H., and rendered almost any operation desirable which promised re- 
lief. 1 am confident, however, that had it been done sooner, it would 
have at once stopped the disease, and no inflammatory action would have 
probably followed. Another circumstance is to be remarked ; the nerve 
had indubitably been exsected, yet in two days we And sensation per- 
fectly restored and so continuing. It was not the upper extremity of the 
nerve painful from inflammation, for pressure could be borne upon this 
without uneasiness. The pain did not extend up the arm, nor above the 
point of division. The iodide of potassium had to my knowledge proved 
eminently serviceable in certain cases of asthma — a fact, I believe, first 
noticed by Mutter, of Philadelphia, and had been recommended by Pro- 
fessor Delafield, of New York, in certain stales of hysteria. It occurred 
to me that it might be useful here, and as nothing else seemed likely to 
be permanently serviceable, a trial was given. Her amendment com- 
menced immediately and decidedly, the epigastric pain first disappearing, 
lastly the trismus. It was upon the general symptoms it seemed to act. 
Perhaps there was only a coincidence between the administration of the 
remedy and the crisis of the disease — too many worthless articles thus 
obtaining temporary celebrity ; nor would 1 wish now to speak in high 
praise of a remedy from a single trial ; but having resorted to it from the 
fact of its having relieved other spasmodic diseases, and finding it so 
promptly beneficial, it may be worth trial after other things have failed. 

Larrey says that it frequently happens that the pain extends from the 
injured part to the neck, showing that he bad not made the distinction 
here laid down. 

In the seventh No. of the Retrospect, I see it stated that the iodide of 
silver has proved very useful in hooping cough. It appears to me that in 
cases having little inflammatory action, the iodide of potassium would be 
found equally beneficial. 


FURTHER, REMARKS ON THE DOCTRINE OF SYMPATHY. 

To tho Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 

Sir, — Had I not left unnoticed and unexplained the capital fact which is 
always adduced in support of the doctrine of sympathy, I should not 
have again trespassed upon your indulgence. The omission was made 
from a want of the proper knowledge of the fact in question. I have 
never seen a man from whom the seminal glands had been removed in 
early youth, and therefore could not say, from personal observation, how 
far the deprivation of these glands affected the voice, and whether it did 
not affect the perfect development of the whole system in a similar de- 
gree. A eunuch is never publicly known to be such, in our country, and 
we must, therefore, resort to analogy. With the physical effects of the 
removal of these glands in several species of domestic animals, we are 
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well conversant. In the ox-kind, if our observation be particularly di- 
rected to this subject, I think it will be perceived at once that the removal 
of the seminal glands equally modifies the growth, the conformation and 
the natural development of every part pf the animal. The development 
of the neck and throat experience no greater modification than the test 
of the animal. The bull, the natural animal, is not so long or tall as 
the ox, and is everywhere much thicker in proportion to its length and 
height. The ox is slenderer in every part, from the horns to the legs ; its 
muscles and bones are all of a greater length and of a more delicate form. 
The neck and occiput of the bull do not differ more from the same parts 
in the ox, than the form and size of every other part. The roaring of the 
bull differs from that of the ox, but the difference is occasioned, not by 
the sympathetic influence which the possession of the seminal organs ex- 
erts upon the larynx of the bull, but by the participation of the muscles 
of the voice in the common and natural development of the whole ani- 
mal. In what does the neck of the bull differ from that of the ox, but 
in the shorter and bulkier size of its bones and muscles? And is not this 
the difference which obtains in all the corresponding parts of each of the 
animals ? 

In the case of eunuchs, the attention of mankind, in the infancy of 
medical observations, was naturally attracted to the change, or rather the 
want of development, which the deprivation of the seminal glands occa- 
sioned in the voice, without noticing the corresponding changes induced 
in every other part ; and hence was inferred a special connection be- 
tween the seminal glands and the throat. The legs and arms of the 
eunuch come no nearer those of the natural man than his voice ; and if 
he has no beard, and he is said not to have any, i must infer that he has 
as little hair on his body. 

Some women have masculine voices, and some men have feminine 
voices, while each possess the organs of generation in perfection. The 
difference of voice, therefore, is produced by other causes than the pos- 
session or deprivation of the genital organs. 

Any cause which prevents the natural growth of the body, will pre- 
vent the full development of the voice. Every practitioner of medicine 
must have seen instances, both of men and women, whose voices were 
perfectly child-like, owing to a defect in the growth of the body, from 
rachitis. Not long since, a very popular public lecturer went through 
New England, who possessed the voice of a child, the consequence of 
the rachitis in the upper dorsal vertebrae and bones of the thorax. I also 
once beard a female speaker, whose voice showed the same want of de- 
velopment. In both these cases, the natural growth of the lungs was 
prevented; which also prevented the growth of the rest of the system, 
and consequently of the larynx, the principal organ of the voice. In all 
such instances, a child-like delicacy pervades the whole form. The re- 
moval or injury of many other parts of the body, by preventing its na- 
tural development, would have the same effects upon the voice as the re- 
moval of the seminal glands. The removal of the balls of the eyes, by 
causing a general effeminacy, produces a more musical voice. And, pro- 
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bably, even the removal of the tonsils would have a similar effect, if they 
were not needed in the enunciation of sound. 

All the muscles of full-grown male animals, in the natural state, are 
endowed with a greater degree of the attraction of cohesion. This fact 
is observable when the flesh or muscular part is macerated or boiled ; it 
is said to be tough, and more difficult to masticate. The particles of 
which the muscular fibres are composed, possess the attraction of cohe- 
sion in a greater degree than the meat of young and female animals. 
Perhaps, in this property, resides the cause of the greater or less degree 
of strength which all animals possess. Whether the attraction of cohe- 
sion between the constituent particles of the nervous mass and of the 
other organs, constitutes the attribute of strength in these parts, is less ob- 
vious, though I have a suspicion that it may be the fact. This property 
of cohesion in the muscles of male animals, in the natural state, in which 
the muscles of the voice participate, may be the cause of the greater 
strength of sound which distinguishes the voice of the male from the fe- 
male animal. 

The removal of the seminal glands, therefore, furnishes no proof of the 
doctrine of sympathy. Indeed, when we consider how often the human 
throat is diseased, and how it is sometimes almost disorganized by inflam- 
mation and ulceration, without exhibiting the slightest corresponding af- 
fection of the seminal glands in men, or the uterus and breasts in women 
— the tonsils at one time almost destroyed by cynanche maligna, and, at 
another, the entire throat involved in the destructive ravages of the vene- 
real disease, without the semblance of re-action upon the distinctive male 
and female organs — how can we for a moment entertain the idea of such 
a connection, as that ascribed to sympathy, between these parts ? Could 
the principle lie dormant amid such painful ravages ? 

Some medical writers have laid it down as a fundamental principle in 
the science, that a general sympathy is established among all parts of the 
system by means of the nerves. If the sense of feeling is excited in a 
small nerve of one of the fingers, by the stimulus of a bum, a blow, or 
an inflammation, they would say, the whole nervous system sympathizes 
with the part affected. But this language implies an activity in the ner- 
vous mass which is altogether unwarranted by observation and experi- 
ment. The nervous system invariably exhibits the most complete pas- 
siveness in the reception of impressions and in the production and exten- 
sion of feeling. The sensation starts from the point where the impression 
is made, and is simply extended along the line of the nerves. The 
feeling excited in a nerve of the finger extends from thence to the brain, 
in the same way that it extends from one point of the nerve to another 
point ; the brain does not receive the feeling until every intervening part 
of the nerve between the finger and the brain has received it. If a writer 
chooses to say that the part or section of a nerve next in vicinity to the 
section inflamed, is affected by sympathy, he only uses a figurative, caba- 
listical terra, to express what ought to be conveyed in language descrip- 
tive of the fact. We know that a feeling or sensation is produced and 
extended, and nothing more. The special operations of the brain, 
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thought, passion, emotion and will, which appear to be merely modifica- 
tions of the elementary attribute of feeling, are all extended along the line 
of the nerves in the same way that the feeling of pain or pleasure is extend- 
ed to the brain from the remote parts. When one side of the lungs or of the 
liver is inflamed, it is never said that the other side becomes inflamed from 
sympathy, because we see the inflammation extending over the whole or- 
gan, upon the same principle it extends over one half. We should smile 
at the idea of introducing the aid of sympathy, to explain the progress of 
an inflammation on the skin from the size of a ninepence to the size of a 
silver dollar. Diseased action is extended in the nervous and arterial 
systems, in the same way it is extended in the more concentrated organs 
of the lungs and liver, from a part to the whole. Although more diver- 
sified in their organization, the nervous and sanguiferous systems are no 
less identical in their functions than the lungs or the liver; a part bears 
the same relation to the whole in these systems, as in the most concen- 
trated organs. 

It may serve in some measure to disengage our minds from the doc- 
trine of sympathy, to enumerate the different ways in which diseases or- 
dinarily occur in the human system. 1 will enumerate four different 
modes, which will be readily recognized : — 

1. Diseases occur by Collapse; that is, when an organ has been dis- 
eased or inflamed, and partially or entirely recovers, and the same dis- 
eased action recommences. Pleurisies, peripneumonias, rheumatism and 
continued fevers, furnish abundant examples of relapses. 

2. Diseases occur by Extension ; when one half of the lungs or any 
other organ is inflamed, the inflammation will often extend to the whole. 
The erysipelas will sometimes extend over the whole skin, and is said 
sometimes to involve even the stomach and bowels. This disease, and 
various eruptions of the skin, are said to strike in , from the sympathy 
which the stomach and bowels have with the skin. I hope 1 have de- 
monstrated the absurdity of this doctrine. In local inflammations, the 
inflammatory action is extended in a degree to the whole system, and 
creates what is absurdly called a sympathetic fever. The irritation of 
teething, in children, will often extend the whole length of the alimentary 
canal, and cease when the original irritation ceases. 

3. Diseases occur by Renewal ; when an inflammation has affected 
one part or organ, and entirely subsides, a similar inflammation will often 
attack another part, probably from the existence or continuance of the 
same causes which originated the first attack. The renewal of a disease 
is distinguished from a relapse by its occurring in a new part or organ. 
In rheumatism and the gout, renewals of the disease often occur, and 
sometimes in other kinds of inflammation. 

4. Diseases occur in Conjunction, when two organs or parts are in- 
flamed at the same time. In the measles, the lungs arid the skin will be 
inflamed at the same time ; and in a common cold, the mucous mem- 
brane of the nose and the inguinal glands will be inflamed together. In 
the mumps, the parotid and the seminal glands in men, and the parotid 
glands and the nipples in women, will be conjunctively inflamed. In the 
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scarlet fever, the skin and the throat will be conjunctively affected, al- 
though the inflamed throat will often occur without the eruption on the 
skin, and the eruption on the skin without the inflamed throat, which 
proves that they are distinct irritations, though they often occur in con- 
junction. Inflammation will often attack both eyes, both ears, or both 
tonsils, but the inflammations are simply conjunctive. Two teeth, one in 
the upper and the other in the lower jaw, will be seized with inflamma- 
tion from the excitation of the same cold, at the same time. The instances 
of diseases which occur in conjunction are very numerous, and are almost 
universally attributed to the influence of sympathy. 

Providence , Oct ., 1843. D. B. Slack, M.D. 


THE THREE GERMAN DOCTORS. 

[The following is too good to be lost. It is not often that articles fur- 
nishing mere amusement can with propriety be inserted in our pages ; but 
no one, it is believed, will be disposed to complain in this instance after 
be has laughed over the recital of the adventures, not perhaps untrue to 
nature, of the three rivals of Schoppenstedt.] 

There was once a doctor, not of philosophy or jurisprudence, but a 
real doctor, who had commenced at the beginning. For several long 
years he had practised as a barber ; then attended lectures on anatomy ; 
bought a German translation of Galen ; and at length, obtained the de- 
gree of M.D. from the celebrated University of Prague. Instead of the 
(factorial hat, our M.D. wore a green cap with a broad peak. He did 
so, as he said, to protect his eyes. Censorious folks said, however, that 
he had not a hat, nor, what is worse, money to buy one. It is probable 
the doctor’s purse was at low water. He could breathe a vein as well 
as his colleagues ; but verifying the old proverb, he had but little honor 
in his own country. His practice stood at zero, his townsmen looked 
on him with contempt. He did his best to mend matters. He in- 
serted advertisements in the newspapers, beginning, as usual, “ By God’s 
help, l owe my recovery from long pain and suffering to the skill and 
attention of Dr. N. N. The blessing of God be on him.” Still, no one 
took the bait. At night, when he observed a house where there was a 
party, he rang the bell so violently that the people, supposing half 
the town was on fire, rushed to the windows. The door opened ; he 
exclaimed, “ Am l right ? Is Doctor N. wanted here ?” The porter 
surlily answers, “ No ; it is a mistake. We are all here in good health.” 
Unluckily, once, misled by the darkness of the night, he went twice to 
the same house. The result was the infliction of a good thrashing, a la 
Langan, and the being obliged to keep his bed for a month. 

This was a woful time. The suffering doctor cursed not only his 
own townsmen, but the half of mankind. He was occupied, however 
in curing his bruises, and thus gained experience. One day a newspa- 
per fell into his hands. Among other remarkable events, such as the 
retreat of the English from Cabool, and a new discovery in cookery, 
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was the announcement of, “ Wanted, in a large provincial town, a skil- 
ful physician. Heretofore, the only practitioner in the place has been a 
very elderly nurse. The increasing population and the probable rise of 
provisions, renders the acquisition of a physician indispensable. He 
ought to have good knowledge of surgery. The citizens, being of rath- 
er a warm temperament, have sometimes disputes, which will furnish 
him with too many opportunities for the replacement of broken bones, 
and the mending of broken heads. Apply, for further information, to A. 
B.” The doctor having read this advertisement, felt both body and 
mind refreshed. Vigor and hope were at once resuscitated. He sprung 
out of bed, where he had passed a long and weary month, upset the 
table on which lay his horn snuff-box, and strewed the contents on the 
floor. He managed, however, to get a pinch, and exclaimed, “ That is 
the place for me !” 

Great men are alike rapid in resolve and action. By evening he 
had acquired the necessary information as to his route ; and on the third 
day, he was seated in a covered vehicle jogging on to Schoppenstedt, 
his place of destination. The doctor had remembered the proverb— 
“ The coat makes the man ;” hence his appearance was an object of 
great solicitude, ere he presented himself to the good citizens of Schop- 
penstedt. He bought, from an old clothesman, a coat of blue velvet with 
silver lace, a puce-colored waistcoat, and gray small-clothes ; to these 
was added a well-powdered periwig, with a suitable tail. His being re- 
ceived with respect and attention was thus ensured ; and though, at 
every inn, the landlord would not fail to charge him double price, still his 
vanity was flattered, and he was thus compensated for the damage of 
his flnances. 

On a 6ne May morning, the country clothed in its richest verdure, 
the doctor beheld at length the steeple of Schoppenstedt. His heart 
throbbed ; he felt that the crisis of his fate was at hand. However, it 
was not quite so near as he supposed. The heavy road and jaded 
horses determined the driver to halt at noon, that he might thus enter 
the town in the evening in good style. An inn only a few miles distant 
was selected. The doctor alighted, and demanded a private room ; he 
wished to be alone. “ No. 26 is vacant,’’ said the landlord, bowing re- 
spectfully, “the door is open.” The doctor thanked him and went 
up stairs. Misled by a reverie, he walked into No. 25 vice 26. The 
noise he made caused a man to rise slowly from the corner of a sofa on 
which he was sitting. The doctor, not aware of his error, exclaimed 
peevishly, “ Who are you ? What business have you in my apart- 
ment?” The interrogated rose up, and displayed to the querist a per- 
son habited in a blue coat, studded with bronze buttons, a shoulder-of- 
mutton fist, in which was a glass, through which he angrily eyed the in- 
truder. — “ 1 am,” said he, “ a doctor, of the University of Erlangen, a 
homoeopathist, and am going to Schoppenstedt to accept office.” “ I,” 
retorted our doctor, “ am a doctor of Prague, am an ailopathist, and, as 
well as you, am on my way to Schoppenstedt.” Each stood silent for a 
few moments, throwing out angry looks. At length, the homoeopathist 
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exclaimed, “ Allopathy is the old leaven of the Philistines.” “ Homoe- 
opathy,” retorted our doctor, u is the bantling of the devil.” A pause. 
The homoeopatbist exclaimed, " Herr, you are an arrogant.” The allo- 
pathist replied, “ Herr, you are an ignoramus.” 

Now, when one doctor says to another, " you are ignorant,” it is as 
if the Emperor of China said to the English government, “ I beg to be 
excused buying any more opium.” In both cases hostilities must ensue. 
Our heroes commenced the combat. The allopathist being the strongest 
man, at length threw his antagonist on the ground, placed his knee on 
his chest, and drew from his coat pocket a tooth instrument. The van- 
quished, viewing these proceedings, exclaimed, “ For the love of God, 
my worthy colleague, what are you about ? Are you going to murder 
me ?” “ Be quiet,” said the allopathist, “ I wish to show you my skill, 

by drawing one of your molar teeth.” The homoeopathist pleaded elo- 
quently for the non-disturbance of his grinders ; vainly, however, but his 
good luck saved him. The instrument was just placed on the tooth, 
when the effusion of a quantity of cold water on the head of them both, 
caused the victor to let go his hold. Both sprang on their feet, and saw 
a man, in a grey frock coat and smoothed combed hair, observing the 
happy result of his interference. “ Good, good,” said he, “ the parox- 
ysm is over.” “What is over?” said the allopathist; “and who are 
you ?” “ I am,” replied he, with dignity, “ an hydropathist ; in German, 
a water-doctor. I am going to Schoppenstedt. I am sure of the 
appointment, for you see and feel that my mode of cure is certain.” The 
homoeopathist laughed heartily. At length, said he, “ It is a curious 
coincidence, we are all on the same errand. I propose that we shake 
hands and proceed at once to dinner.” After re-adjusting their persons, 
they went to the dining-room and made a vigorous onslaught on the 
viands. The allopathist drank a bottle of Rudesheimer, the homoeopa- 
thist sipped Madeira, the hydropathist drank water. The bill paid, they 
proceeded to Schoppenstedt ; the next day presented themselves to the 
council, and announced their respective claims for the appointment. 

The burgomaster rose from his seat, and, in a neat and eloquent 
speech, explained to them the duties of the office. He spoke so much 
to the purpose that one might suppose that he had studied the art him- 
self. He informed them that it was the custom of the place that candi- 
dates for office should give proof of their capability. This rule would 
apply to them in the present instance ; he whom they believed to be 
the most skilful would be appointed. “ We have now three patients in 
the hospital ; one is consumptive, the second a martyr to the gout, and 
the third has dropsy. Draw lots as to the choice of .the cure.” The 
doctors assented, went to the hospital, and decided by the throw of the 
dice. The allopathist threw the highest, and chose for treatment the 
consumptive patient. 

The trio saw that the cases were hopeless. Allopathist, however, 
wrote a prescription, at which the apothecary laughed in his sleeve. It 
was daily repeated. The doctor betook himself to the Golden Calf, an 
inn near the hospital, and supported his animal economy by copious im- 
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bibitions and solid repasts. He promised to settle the account when he 
was appointed town physician. The homoeopatbist had the treatment of 
the dropsical patient. The gouty one fell to the hydropathist. Neither 
had occasion to employ the apothecary. The nurses and attendants 
were employed constantly carrying the water to and fro, were heartily 
tired of their office, and threatened to resign if the water-doctor was 
elected. At the end of three weeks it was reported to the council that all 
three patients were dead. 

The day of election w r as named, and it may be easily surmised opin- 
ions were various as to the person who would be chosen. The merits of 
the candidates were equal. 

There were nine counsellors and the burgomaster. After the usual 
display of eloquence, in which the qualifications of the candidates were 
amply portrayed, the votes were equal, each candidate having three. 
The casting vote rested with the burgomaster. He was sorrily puzzled, 
placed Jiis finger on his nose, and seemed to sum up with the requisite 
gravity. At this critical moment the landlord of the Golden Calf enter- 
ed the council-room. “ Herr,” said he, in a whisper, “ 1 entreat you 
to give the appointment of physician to the allopathist ; his ticket is un- 
doubted ; besides, unless he is chosen 1 shall be left unpaid. His purse 
is empty.” “ Yes, yes,” said the burgomaster, “ you have reason on 
your side. The apothecary, too, is in his favor. Mellesimal doses and 
wet blankets are his aversion ; they would ruin his trade. Gentlemen, 1 
give my vote for the allopathist.” The counsellors bowed assent, and 
exclaimed — “ Recte, recte , domine .” 

Thus the Prague doctor gained the great victory. 

The citizens of Schoppenstedt were rid alike of their fears of a sur- 
plus population and a rise in the price of provisions. 


THE BOSTON MEDICAL AND SURGICAL JOURNAL. 

BOSTON, OCTOBER 25 , 1 8 4 3 . 


Treatise on Cancer .* * — No disease that falls within the circle of medi- 
cal practice, is regarded with more dread than cancer. It puts at defiance 
all common modes of treatment, where there is a derangement and disor- 
ganization of parts ; and under ordinary circumstances, the patient is be- 
reft of all hope through medical assistance, and drops into the grave, a 
victim to a disease that has baffled the researches, the skill and vigilance 
of the ablest practitioners from the earliest ages. Pretenders and unprin- 
cipled knaves, who dabble with medicines while they sport with human 
life, apparently unconscious of the vast weight of responsibility resting 
upon those who treat human diseases, having long ago discovered the 
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otter incompetency of the best medical skill to grapple with the ter- 
rific malady, have seized upon it with marked avidity, and gained 
wealth, and, with the vulgar public, immense reputation. Their success 
in this high order of quackery has been a theme for wits and poetasters. 
Who does not remember that poem of poems, by Myrick, beginning with 

u Here lies, flat upon bis back, 

The victim of a cancer quack.” 

There have been no works extant, precisely satisfactory, on the man- 
agement of cancer. A strange kind of mixing up of many things, without 
that exact order and critical analysis which are always necessary in a spe- 
cial guide to practice, is plainly discoverable in the essays and chapters 
interspersed through the books. That no great advances have been made 
in the treatment, for some centuries, is inferred from the fact that the mor- 
tality by it in all civilized countries, from whence statistics have been col- 
lected, has been uniform and apparently unchecked. 

In the midst of this state of things, a volume has been re-published in 
Boston, by Messrs. Ticknor 6c Co., that raises the expectations of the 
reader to hope that a new system of exploration has finally led to a 
scientific course of medication in cancer; and that it may yet in some 
measure be brought under the control of remedies, like other disturbing 
causes of health. This work is not unknown in this country, by any 
means ; but it has not been placed within the reach of all practitioners, 
till now. Its author is Walter Hayle Walshe, M.D., of the London Uni- 
versity. Essential additions are made to it by our neighbor Dr. J. M. 
Warren, to the extent of about fifty pages. No one can properly appre- 
ciate the importance of the American editor’s remarks, without following 
the text. It becomes apparent, in that way, that we have been provided 
with a desirable and valuable treatise on the subject. 

The volume is divided into two parts. The first embraces the anatomy, 
physiology, pathology and treatment. The second treats of cancer of par- 
ticular parts — as the skin, cellular tissue, muscles, glands, bones, menin- 
ges, lips, tongue, tonsils, nares, sinuses, genital organs, ear, eye, &c. &c., 
illustrated by two lithographic and several wood engravings. We repeat, 
it is a desirable book to have. The price is only one dollar and fifty 
cents, and therefore within the means of all. 


Surgical Adjuster. — Dr. Geo. O. Jarvis, of Portland, Me., is the in- 
ventor of a curious instrument for reducing dislocations, that promises to 
be of essential service, according to the testimony of some of the New 
York surgeons. The special object of the contrivance, according to Dr. 
Jarvis’s own account of it, “is to reduce all dislocations, to reduce and 
maintain coaptation of all fractures, where the principle of extension and 
counter-extension applies in reduction, or is requisite in the subsequent 
treatment.” 

From the representations of Dr. Jarvis, who certainly must be allowed 
to understand the true value of the adjuster, better than any one else, a 
surgeon can alone manage any kind of luxation. He requires no as- 
sistant, even in those cases heretofore considered extremely difficult under 
the most favorable circumstances for reduction. Even when the bones 
have been a long time asunder, as is sometimes the case in regard to 
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the shoulder or bip— where the dislocation occurred at sea, for example — 
with this instrument extension may be readily made, and a re-adjustment 
of the parts, bone to its bone, quickly and certainly effected. The power 
which is brought to bear on the part to be extended, is prodigious. It is 
a lever purchase, which nothing could resist, since it is the very contri- 
vance with which Archimedes said he could move the world provided 
he had a place on which to stand. With the simple turn of a winch, a 
man’s limbs might be torn from his body, and even the ligaments and 
tendons rent from their attachment. There are numerous inventions for 
keeping fractured bones in place, but we have no recollection of having 
seen or heard of any mechanical contrivance, so portable, convenient and 
certain as this, for accomplishing this difficult part in operative surgery. 
Dr. Jarvis has secured a patent at home, and contemplates soon visiting 
Europe for the purpose of securing the patronage of European surgeons. 

There is one serious objection in regard to the general adoption of this 
unique instrument, which might be obviated ; and that is, its cost. Medi- 
cal gentlemen cannot afford to purchase anything at a high price, much 
better than other people. Were it placed within the reach of those whose 
incomes are not large, nor always certain, Dr. Jarvis might remain at 
home and realize quite as much for his ingenuity as would satisfy a man 
of ordinary pecuniary ambition. 


Springs of Bath , England . — Accounts of the celebrated springs of 
Bath, England, have been published and re-published till it is quite an 
old story. Mr. Thurlow Weed, editor of the Albany Evening Journal, 
has given, however, a synoptical account of them, that is the best extant, 
because it comprises all that is essential to the distant reader, without be- 
ing made tedious by a long, fatiguing theory of his own in regard to 
their origin or probable duration. 

The baths are owned, says Mr. Weed, by the city corporation, and 
have produced, in the best years, from £1000 to £1,500 sterling. The 
price of a bath is 2s. 6d. The baths are supplied by springs which furnish 
8020 gallons per minute, at a temperature of 114 degrees. The water 
from the Hot Bath is at a temperature of 117 deg. Bath had a popu- 
lation of 50,000, in 1831, mainly dependent on visiters for their support. 
It is said that Bladud, king of Britain, 680 years before Christ, was its 
founder, in gratitude for his recovery, by its waters, from the leprosy. 
The waters of Bath were known to the Romans. Everything is in- 
fluenced by fashion in England. Just now it is not the fashion to go 
to Bath, because royalty goes somewhere else. It is acknowledged that 
Brighton, as well as Bath, is struggling hard for an existence — and Chel- 
tenham is up, and still going higher, in fashionable estimation. 


American Journal of Dental Science . — This discreetly-conducted peri- 
odical seems to be not only well sustained, but highly prized *by the pro- 
fession. To operating dentists the Journal must be of the very highest 
value, as it furnishes them with every known improvement in the art, 
from ail respectable sources. Our interest in the success of the Ameri- 
can Society of Dental Surgeons, and their writings, is unabated. 
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Vermont Asylum for the Insane . — Through the Asylum Journal we 
have received Dr. Rockwell’s seventh annual report of this institution. 
The past year 224 patients had the advantages of the Asylum, and 88 
were discharged. As 136 still remain, it is quite certain that there was 
a great necessity for the creation of this excellent retreat for the unfortu- 
nate lunatics of Vermont. We mentioned, some time since, that a news- 
paper was issued from this Asylum. From Dr. Rockwell’s Report we 
copy the following remarks respecting this novel enterprise : 

“During the past year we have published a small newspaper called 
the 1 Asylum Journal,’ which has exerted a beneficial influence on the 
comfort and recovery of the patients. We have had more than two hun- 
dred exchange papers, besides many other periodicals ; to the editors and 
publishers of which we would tender our most grateful acknowledgments. 
We have been able to furnish every patient with a newspaper from his 
own immediate vicinity, every politician with a newspaper of his own po- 
litical views, and every sectarian with a religious periodical of his own pe- 
culiar sentiments. ****** 

“ Those of our patients who have been students, we employ to write 
and select for the Journal, and those who have been merchants and busi- 
ness men, we employ to fold and direct the papers. Some who do not 
compose, assist by copying extracts from books or papers. We find the 
employing of our patients in writing, either by way of copying or of com- 
position, to be very beneficial, as it diverts their attention from their de- 
lusions, and presents new objects of thought for contemplation. We al- 
ways furnish them with stationary, and the employing themselves in 
writing has apparently been a powerful means in their restoration. They 
are allowed to write on all subjects except those of their hallucinations.” 


Bread in Diabetes . — In the Provincial Medical and Surgical Journal 
are some remarks by T. Thompson, M.D., which are of such conse- 
quence that they should be extensively circulated by journalists. They 
come under the head of “ The importance of abstinence from bread in dia~ 
betes mellitus , and an extract from them is here given : 

“In this case whenever the use of bread and biscuits was prohibited, 
and of all vegetables, except the cruciferous order, both the quantity of 
the urine and its specific gravity were notably decreased. The use of 
some toasted bread caused the quantity to rise from two to five pints, and 
the specific gravity increased from 1.027 to 1.041. This happened re- 
peatedly in the course of the case, leaving no doubt of the fact of the 
influence of a minute portion of bread.” 


Yaws , — In Mr. Bolingbroke’s statistical account of Essequebo, Berbice, 
and other contiguous rivers of Guyana, are found the following remarks 
on that strange disease, known by the African name of yaws. He com- 
mences by saying that it has much the appearance of smallpox, from the 
manner of its coming out. The patient is covered with large ulcers in 
every part of his body and limbs, and as it is very infectious, he keeps 
by himself. Its duration is uncertain, being sometimes eighteen months, 
during which the eruption returns no less than three times. No effectual 
cure has ever been found for it. Mr. Bolingbroke believes salivation will 
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drive it in, but sulphur and other opening medicines, he continues, are 
now preferred, to induce its coming out. Spare diet, with exercise, and 
leaving nature to herself, often prove the best resource. This is a dis- 
ease which a person can never have but once. He never saw but one 
case in a white man, and hence he seems to consider it a curse almost ex- 
clusively appertaining to the negroes. There are black women who in- 
oculate their children with the matter, which lessens its violence and de- 
structiveness. 


Merited Honorary Degree . — A note through the post office mentions 
that at the last commencement of Bowdoin College, in Maine, the honor- 
ary degree of Doctor in Medicine was conferred on Dr. Benjamin Page, 
of Hallowell — a highly meritorious and skilful physician, and one of the 
oldest and most distinguished in the State. 


Fever in North Carolina . — For four weeks the town of Washington 
has suffered from the progress of a disease approaching the yellow fe- 
ver in its character. At the last dates the malady was abating, and those 
down with it were convalescing. 


Scientific Appointment . — Samuel Williams, Esq., of Georgia, has been 
appointed professor of Natural Philosophy and Chemistry in Jefferson 
College, Penn. 


Strictures on Animal Heat. Mr. Editor. — Sir, — I noticed an answer 
to my communication on animal heat y in your Journal of the 6th of Sep- 
tember, signed Tyro. Now who Tyro is, or what he is, or where he is, 
the communication does not say. When I first saw the piece, I concluded 
that a writer who would not give his name and place of residence, did 
not deserve an answer ; and have only to say now, that whenever Tyro 
may give us his true name he shall have a reply as explicit as his talents 
merit. Wm. H. H. Mason. 

Moult onbor ough y N. H. y October 19 th, 1843. 


A Freak of the Star vat ionists . — On the 8th of this month, three young 
men were brought up before Mr. Long, at the Marylebone Police Office, 
charged with refusing to work, and being otherwise disorderly, in the 
Union Strand Workhouse, Cleveland street, Fitzroy square. 

It seems that the regular diet in this receptacle is as follows : 

44 Six ounces of bread, with butter, and half a pint of gruel, in the 
morning. Three days a week they have five ounces of meat, and half a 
pound of potatoes for dinner ; on three other days they have soup without 
meat, and on one day, making up the seven, suet pudding weighing four- 
teen ounces. They have also six ounces of bread each day for supperT 
with some cheese if they like it.” 

44 Then they have no bread at dinner ?” asked Mr. Long. 

44 No, sir,” replied the accusing Bunyard. 

But the point of the epigram is yet to come. The men, having been 
idle and refractory, were condemned to pick an increased quantity of oak- 
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urn, namely, six pounds a day, and with only six ounces of bread instead 
of twelve. They were willing to do three pounds of oakum daily ; but 
no — halve the bread, double the oakum, is the rule in the C level and-street 
Workhouse. 

Mr. Long, however, thought the usual diet could not be lessened with 
safety, and refused to interfere against the prisoners. This case, at any 
rate, requires no comment. — London Med . Gaz. 


Fluid Extract of Senna . By Professor Christison. — Take fifteen 
pounds avoirdupois of Tinnevelly senna, and exhaust it with boiling wa- 
ter by displacement : about four times its weight of water is sufficient. 
Concentrate the infusion in vacuo to ten pounds ; dissolve in the product 
six pounds of treacle previously concentrated over the vapor-bath, till a 
little of it becomes nearly dry on cooling ; add twenty-four fluid ounces 
of rectified spirit (dens. .835) ; and, if necessary, add water to make fif- 
teen (16 oz.) pints — the object being that the preparation shall be of such 
strength that every fluid ounce shall correspond to one avoirdupois ounce 
of senna. Mr. Duncan, of Edinburgh, generally makes eighty pounds 
of senna into this extract in one operation. The numbers given are those 
by which he worked in the first instance. The dose is two drachms for 
an adult ; it very rarely causes griping. It tastes precisely like treacle, 
and the absence of disagreeable taste is owing to the fact that pure senna 
has but a feeble mawkish taste, which treacle easily covers. — Pharmaceu- 
tical Journal . 


Pilula Ferri Composita. — In order to prepare this pill in such a man- 
ner as to keep the carbonate of iron in an undecomposed state, and to insure 
uniform consistence of the mass, it has been found that the directions given 
in the Pharmacopoeia will be sufficient for these purposes, if the following 
points be attended to : — Dissolve the sulphate of iron, finely powdered in 
the treacle, with a moderate heat, and add the carbonate ot soda, stirring 
constantly until the effervescence has entirely ceased, and the mixture has 
become cool ; then add the myrrh gradually, and incorporate the mass. 
As a little evaporation takes place at the commencement of the process, a 
small excess of treacle is requisite to supply the deficiency. This mass 
retains its color and consistence remarkably well. — Ibid. 


To Con respondents. — Dr. Thomas’s Case of Inflammation of the Ligaments, 
&c M Dr. Hoffendahl on Homoeopathy, and Dr. Marcy on the Human Hair, are on 
file for publication. 

Married, — In Boston, John C. Warren, M.D., to Miss Ann Winthrop. — 
Henry D. Hitchcock, M.D., of Middleborough, Maas., to Mis9 Olivia, daughter of 
Rev. S. S. Arnold, Westminster, Vt — In Hartford, Conn., Dr. Henry L. Fuller 
to Miss Betsey P. Moore. 


Died, — In Boston, Dr. Louis S. Eberle, 31.— At St. Genevieve, Missouri, Dr. 
Lewis F. Linn, Senator in Congress from that State, found dead in his bed. — At 
Bermuda, of the yellow fever, Dr. Jenkins. 


Humber of deaths in Boston, for the week ending Oct. 81, 84.— Males, 19— Females, 15. Stillborn, 8. 

Of consumption, 6— bronchitis, 1— syphilis, 1— teething, 1— infantile, 4— bowel complaint, 1— ty- 
phus fever, 5— croup, 8— dropsy on the brain, 8— inflammation of the lungs, 2— drowned, 1— influen- 
ts, 1— intemperance, 1— apoplexy, 1— hooping cough, 2— old age, 1— dropsy, 1 — lung fever, 1. 

Under 5 years, 18— between 5 and 80 years, 3— between 80 and 60 years, 11— over 60 years, 8. 
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.Dr. Eicord on the Treatment of Gonorrhoeal Ophthalmia . — The dis- 
eased parts of the eye must be touched with lunar caustic. The nitrate of 
silver may be used in solution, in powder, or in a solid pencil. The solu- 
tion is undoubtedly the easiest of applications. I occasionally use it in the 
following proportions : — Nitrate of silver, half a drachm : distilled water, 
two drachms. 

It is open to this objection, that its action is not limited to the diseased 
parts, but extends likewise to those which have remained healthy. In in- 
fants or refractory adults it is, however, a great resource. 

The powder can only be applied in a very unequal manner. I confine 
its use almost altogether to ulcers of the cornea. 

To both, I prefer by far the solid pencil. The inferior lid is first turned 
down and the pencil carried lightly over it, so as to whiten its surface ; for 
the upper eyelid the same operation is repeated, and such spots of the oc- 
cular conjunctiva as happen to be affected must also be touched, but never 
the cornea. 

To protect its transparency oil has been recommended, but this liquid, 
running over the other parts of the eye, prevents the proper application of 
the caustic. An injection of water is made immediately after, so as to 
wash away those portions of nitrate of silver which have remained uncom- 
bined. After a first application, should the swelling and pain not be di- 
minished, and the secretions not become thinner, more sanious, and less 
abundant, a second cauterization must be made, and this four, five, or six 
hours after the first. It should be renewed a third, and even a fourth time, 
at twenty-four hours interval, until diminution of the symptoms is observed. 

(Edema of the conjunctiva, producing moderate chemosis, may be left to 
itself; but if considerable, the late Professor Sanson’s advice should be at- 
tended to, and the chemosis excised — an operation which should follow, 
and not precede, cauterization, in order that the action of the lunar caustic 
be not interfered with by haemorrhage. 

As to purulent chemosis, I recommend, with Scarpa, free scarification 
of the phlegmonous swelling. 

Although I give unbounded praise to nitrate of silver in all stages of 
this disease, yet I would not have you believe that I rest upon it exclu- 
sively. I derive most powerful assistance from blood-letting, abundant 
and repeated, both with the lancet and with leeches to the temples, and 
in the course of the jugular vein, frequent lotions of the eye with a decoc- 
tion of poppy heads (tepid), neutral salts, as revulsives on the intestinal 
tube, foot baths, the elevated position of the head, and frictions around the 
orbit, and in the nares of the affected side, with extract of belladonna, the 
best sedative in affections of the eve. M. Suhel combines extract of bel- 
ladonna with an equal quantity oi the strong mercurial ointment, and ob- 
tains excellent results. Blisters and setons may be advantageously em- 
ployed after the acute period has gone by. Lastly, I would recommend 
promptitude and decision in the application of this treatment ; it has never 
failed me but once in the course of many years’ practice, and that was the 
case I have mentioned to you, in which the deceptive mildness of the 
symptoms was the cause of a fatal hesitation. — Prov. Med. Journal. 


Hemicrania and tic douloureux have been successfully treated by M. B it- 
ems, of Marseilles, by the application of ammonia at 25 deg. to the pala- 
tine arch, by means of a camel’s-hair brush, continued till tears flow 
copiously. 
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PHRENOMAGNETISM. 

[For the writer of the following article we feel that personal respect 
which genius, industry, and intense devotion to scientific research, should 
always secure to their possessor ; yet, this is mingled with a regret that 
he should exercise his high powers upon such an unprofitable subject. 
Although he reasons, as we think, from imaginary data, and quotes those 
for authority who have more honor among strangers, than they have with 
those who know them best, he will be indulged with the publication of 
his remarks, out of regard to himself, and not on account of any respect 
we entertain for the doctrines he advocates.] 

To tho Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 

Sir, — It has been to me a matter of some surprise that the strenuous 
supporters of Phrenology, who have been equally strenuous opposers of 
Mesmerism, should witness in silence that strange amalgamation of the 
two sciences, which is now being exhibited under the title of Phreno- 
Magnetism. It surely cannot be that the old standard, stereotyped system 
is in need of auxiliaries like the magnetic touches, to prop the failing be- 
lief of its disciples, or to paralyze the arms of in6dels, that it condescends 
to an alliance so humiliating. You yourself, who have not been sparing 
in opprobrious epithets on magnetism and its defenders, and who profess 
to regard phrenology as standing on an elevation “above or hope or 
fear,” do not seem disposed to reject with proud disdain the new order of 
facts that has risen to make assurance doubly sure. That watchful 
jealousy of phrenological honor that cries out, “ non tali awcilio” so 
appropriate to your position and that of other contemners of Mesmerism, 
appears so hushed and silent in the present case, as to lead one to fear 
either some unwonted action of the Mesmeric influence, or that, after 
all, the science is not so independent that favors the most trifling are not 
gratefully received. 

But if phrenologists are satisfied and willing to remain passive spec- 
tators of the coalition between their science and magnetism, it does not 
therefore follow that the friends of the latter should not be desirous to 
preserve it from contamination. If there is nobody to lay on for Tus- 
culum, there should be somebody to lay on for Rome. And since no 
13 
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one, to my knowledge, has seen fit to separate scientific truth from hum- 
bug, in the present instance, l hope I may be indulged with the privi- 
lege in the Journal, of making, in the first place, a few cursory observa- 
tions on the facts and reasonings of the Phreno-Mesmerists ; and, in the 
second, an attempt to show that the facts of magnetism are opposed to 
the fundamental principles of phrenology. 

The great discrepancy between the Old Phrenology and the New, 
must, it appears to me, strike any one on a very superficial view of the state- 
ments of Phreno-Mesmerites. Indeed, if they had intended to burlesque 
the whole subject, they could not have hit upon a better method. The 
school of Gall and Spurzheim had, as they assert, by an extended analy- 
sis of individual character exhibited in every-day life, by a thorough ex- 
amination of the cranial developments and mental peculiarities of the 
persons confined in nearly all of the prisons and insane hospitals of 
Europe, and, finally, by exploring the whole field of comparative anato- 
my, divided the brain into thirty-six compartments, and the mind ioto 
thirty-six faculties, and given to each a local habitation and a name. 
With this arrangement the scientific world rested satisfied for many years. 
No alteration, no discussion, save here and there in perhaps the meaning 
of a word, or a squeezing in of a particular organ which the great father 
had incidentally overlooked. Busts were marked out, and the bounda- 
ries of the science were fixed in stulle equilibrium. Mankind became 
learners. But suddenly the face of nature is changed, the ancient land- 
marks are swept away, and the old thirty-six are multiplied into a fluxion 
of some 150 or 160. 

Now is it possible to suppose that these different conclusions can har- 
monize ? Does not all the research and accumulated facts of the old 
school conflict with those of the new ? Most certainly, if the new phre- 
nology is true, the old is a tissue of errors, and a revolution instead of a 
reformation has been the result of the labors of recent investigators. 

The cameleon-like hues of phreno-magnetism, as they present them- 
selves under the glasses of different exhibitors, while they completely dis- 
prove their dependence on anything like a scientific principle, afford the 
clue to the discovery of the process by which this class of magnetizers 
impose on themselves and others. The Rev. Le Roy Sunderland, the 
best of authorities on this point, while he eschews the neurology of Bu- 
chanan, tells us, with regard to the workings of various other experi- 
menters, that he notices in the first place a difference of results with 
different magnetizers ; 2d, a sameness of results with the same magneti- 
zers ; 3d, a sameness in the same subject. Now if the results depend- 
ed on the organization of the individuals, it is plain no such variation 
would take place. The organs, being fixed and constant in the brains of 
every individual, would give forth the same fixed and constant results for- 
ever, no matter whose organs were excited, or who was the excitor. 
But if, as we suspect, the phenomena arise through community of mental 
action, it is natural to suppose that a large proportion of them would 
present themselves in the manner stated in the first two observations ; that 
is, they would vary according to the ideas uppermost in the mind of the 
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experimenter. While the sameness of results in the same suhject, the 
fact stated in the third observation, is owing to his having been pre- 
viously magnetized, and certain ideas becoming permanently associated 
with certain touches on particular parts of the brain. 

To illustrate my meaning here, as well as to prove this position, one 
or two examples, which fell under my own observation, may be mention- 
ed. Not long since, being present at one of these exhibitions, where the 
overdoing of the thing was such as to render evident the fact that each 
organ was polarized with reference, not to the development of a class of 
ideas, but to that of one particular train, I requested the privilege to place 
my finger on a bump, without the magnetizer or any person in communi- 
cation knowing what one I might touch. The magnetizer having turned 
his back towards myself and the subject, I touched, as I thought, the 
spot over the organ of calculation. Immediately the patient began to 
brush the dust from his coat-sleeves with great violence. It was then 
mentioned to the audience that my finger was placed over the organ 
of calculation. The magnetizer insisted, however, that I must have 
touched the organ of order. And although 1 did not consider the brush- 
ing of dust from a coat-sleeve a functional act of the organ of order, the 
majority of the audience appeared to be in his favor. Soon afterwards 1 
had an opportunity to repeat the experiment on another subject, with 
Spurzheim’s bust before me. No sooner did my fingers come in contact 
with her head, than she spoke and said that she would not sing, evidently 
impressed with the idea that some one willed her to sing. Now as both 
of these persons had been repeatedly magnetized before, and by believ- 
ers in phrenology, with a view to elicit phrenological facts, it is plain 
that particular ideas had been associated in their minds with touches on 
particular parts of the head. In the first case, for instance, the idea of 
brushing a coat was coupled in the mind of the magnetizer with the or- 
gan of order; and in the second, the idea of singing was coupled with 
the organ of tune — both of which organs lie near to the organ of calcula- 
tion. This association accords with other facts which have been brought 
to light by means of magnetism. Any part of the body of a somnambulist, 
there is reason to believe, may be touched by a person in communication, 
while an idea is uppermost in his mind, to the effect of associating that 
idea with the actual impression ever afterwards, while the patient is in the 
somnambulic state. So intense is the power of association, in this re- 
markable state of mind, that no limits can be assigned to its action. And 
to it doubtless is due no small share of the pretended demonstrations of 
phrenology, where the direct action of the mind of the experimenter 
does not obviously control the results. 

To one of these two causes, then, viz., either the direct sympathy 
between the minds of the magnetized and magnetizer, or to some pre- 
vious association between impressions and ideas, may all of these phe- 
nomena be attributed. Nor is a phreno-magnetist at liberty to say, be- 
cause he does not will a given result, it does not therefore take place by 
the agency of his own mind. No person can do more than imperfectly 
control the ideas that arise continually and spontaneously in his mind. 
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But a small proportion of them, only such in fact as those to which 
some effort of attention has been directed, are recollected. But that the 
wandering vagaries and the involuntary tlioughts of the person in com* 
munication maybe manifested in the mind of the patient, has been proved 
over and over again. The Rev. Mr. Townsend, in his work, has some 
striking examples of this kind. Among others, he mentions that his pa- 
tient once quoted from a French work which he himself bad lately been 
reading, not merely the thought, but the language, very much to his 
surprise. 

The classification of the faculties and the location of the organs on 
the cranium, according to the new school, afford a double proof of their 
imaginary foundation. Ideas which are naturally associated on the prin- 
ciples of Contrast, Resemblance, Contiguity, tic., are elevated to facul- 
ties, and attributed to organs which lie close by one another on the sur- 
face of the brain. Thus we have placed, side by side, an organ of as- 
cending and another of descending, one of swimming, another of sailing, 
and so on. So common are these coincidences, that they are frequently 
alluded to by the disciples as an interesting feature in their system. Very 
interesting, indeed ! But not more so than the process by which the 
discovery of these faculties was made. No person can have witnessed 
or read of many of these exhibitions, without noticing how often, when 
the experiment at first view seems to fail, on re-examination it is imeav 
pectedly found that the finger was not placed exactly over the centre of 
the organ intended to be touched, but a little to one side, in fact en- 
croaching on some neighboring organ, as in the instance of the present 
writer. Twice he essayed to touch the organ of calculation, once by di- 
recting his finger over the external orbitar process, and once directed by 
Spurzheirn’s bust. But bis markmanship was still called in question by 
the phreno-magnetizer. Let us now place this last fact by the side of 
the other, and try the method of proof by reversing the question. If a 
person places the point of his finger over a given portion of the brain of 
the patient while in communication with him, with expectation of pro- 
ducing a given result, the probability is, that he will fail in a certain per 
centage of instances. A large proportion of these failures will be owing 
to the unsteadiness of his thoughts ; and again, in proportion as he loses 
control over his thoughts, they are apt to follow the natural principles of 
association. Some new thought arises in this way, and is repeated in 
the consciousness of the patient, even though it may be so transient and 
fleeting in his own mind as to escape attention. Surprised at the result, 
he imagines he has not touched the right spot. He examines and per- 
suades himself that he is a little to one side, above, or below the exact 
point, and being convinced that the train of thought developed must 
have had its origin at his finger’s end, he thinks he must have excited a 
new faculty. And his previous surprise is turned into joy at the disco- 
very of a new organ close by the one he aimed to touch, which, perhaps, 
is shorn somewhat of its territory to accommodate its new neighbor. He 
soon communicates the discovery to some brother disciple, who, on tiptoe, 
fully impressed with the idea to be elicited, magnetizes another patient, 
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touches the spot, or near it, end this time ail things accord with his pre- 
vious expectations. The fame of the new bump now spreads, and, like 
various sorts of fame, U acquirit vines eundo;” or, in plain English, the 
more it is believed, the more the evidence accumulates. In the mean- 
while, another experimenter, without hearing of these wondrous discove- 
ries, gives off another series of impressions, which are perpetuated in the 
same way. At the same time those whom a roving imagination never 
taught to stray from the precepts of Gall, find the heads of their subjects 
Just as they always had been, marked and approved by Spurzheim. 
Hence one finds but thirty-six organs ; another, one hundred and fifty. 
Hence Neurology. Hence an organ for every disease, if a man should 
happen to magnetize in a fit of spleen : and if he repeat the process when 
convalescent, perhaps he will find an organ for every remedy. 

In concluding this part of the subject, I would add that the great error 
of the phreno~magnetists, and the source of their other errors, consists in 
introducing two causes to account for that which one would account for 
as well. It is acknowledged by themselves that mind sympathizes with 
mind in the magnetic state, whether body does with body or not. It is 
therefore incumbent on them to prove the impossibility of attributing 
these results to mental sympathy, before they introduce the complex ma- 
chinery whieh they are now in the habit of using. And in order to do 
this, experiments, conducted with much more caution than any yet re- 
corded, are requisite. 

(To becontJnued.i 


INFLAMMATION OF LIGAMENTS, CARTILAGES AND BONES OF 

HIP-JOINT. 

{Communicated fbr the Boston Medical and Surgical Jounml.) 

In the latter part of July, the patient, a boy act. 7 or 8, was poisoned 
with dogwood, some of which he ate. Skin of different parts of body 
(particularly face) was inflamed, swollen and red, like inflammation of 
erysipelas. After apparent recovery from this, severe pain was com- 
plained of in both hips, extending down both legs, with very extensive 
and diffused swelling of one leg and partial swelling of the other. Ex- 
treme sensitiveness to pressure in both hips and both legs; but most 
particularly where swelling was greatest. A physician was called, but 
was unable to decide with any certainty between poisoning, rheumatism, 
sciatica, neuralgia, &c. &c. Constitutional symptoms were very severe 
from commencement of pain. Dr. Revere, of the New York Univer- 
sity, was passing the summer in the town, and was invited to see the 
patient with him. He supposed it as near neuralgia as anything else, 
and recommended ointments, fcc. Soon after, appearances of suppura- 
tion presented over the lower part of tibia of side most swollen. On 
making a superficial and small opening, about a gill of healthy matter was 
discharged, with slight reduction of swelling, but no relief of pain. 
Opening healed very soon after, and swelling increased as before. 
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The writer being on a visit in the neighborhood, was asked by the 
mother to look at the child. Pain and swelling were both excessive ; 
constitutional symptoms very severe ; pulse quick; strength much reduced* 
The weather was very warm. Patient was semi-recumbent on cushions 
placed in a chair, legs much drawn up, and excessively painful to touch 
or the least motion. Complained also of soreness on “ sacrum and glu- 
tei.” On inquiry as to this, discovered that no one bad looked at the part, 
from supposed impossibility of turning the patient (as it gave great pain). 
First informing parent of extreme danger of sloughing, and preparing 
bed for the proper position of patient, with legs drawn up, the child was 
turned immediately. The appearance of the part was truly alarming. 
It was swollen considerably ; cuticle very red and detached in several 
places, with purulent discharge, and a black slough, half an inch in di- 
ameter. The part was immediately bathed in warm water, and a large, 
soft and mild milk poultice applied. Proceeding to examine the legs, it 
was found that the one that had been opened was almost ready to burst 
with excess of swelling ; that the opening bad been healed for several 
days, but that there were strong appearances of suppuration immediately 
below head of tibia on outside of leg, directly above first incision. I sug- 
gested to the mother the immediate necessity of making a free opening 
to save the patient’s life or leg, and requested her to call the physician 
in attendance, as soon as possible. Unable to find the physician, she re- 
quested me to do whatever 1 thought necessary. Thinking the affection 
(whatever it might prove) was “ deep-seated” I made an incision about 
two inches long, directly in scar of first incision, extending it to a depth 
sufficient to feel the bone the whole extent of the external wound. No 
pure matter was discharged, but very thin blood and serum to the amount 
of six or eight ounces in as many hours. The bone did not appear to 
be in a sloughy state at the seat of incision, but the free incision seemed 
to relieve the extreme. tension and swelling, for in less than twenty-four 
hours the swelling had evidently abated, and all appearance of sup- 
puration disappeared, though these appearances were strongest imme- 
diately below knee. Dr. Stimpson, of Dedham, was called by the at- 
tending physician (who saw the patient six hours subsequent to my opening 
and relieving the swelling). Dr. S. saw patient twelve hours after 
incision, and was somewhat excited and alarmed at the sight of the integu- 
ments of the back ; and after his usual careful examination of all the 
facts, was inclined to the belief that there was inflammation in some part 
of the ligaments, bone, periosteum or articular cartilages ; with suppura- 
tion and ulceration, apparently in one or both hip-joints, or in their neigh- 
borhood. He recommended the usual constitutional remedies, and a 
poultice to the whole limb, with directions to keep the incision as free as 
possible. 

I am aware that incisions are often made after escape of pus from 
cavity of joint ; but it seems that a free incision (prior to suppuration so 
extensive as to rupture the cavity of the joint, or prior to the suppurative 
stage of inflammation), extending through the periosteum or even into 
the cavity of the joint, would greatly relieve, if not entirely remove the 
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inflammation. We see the good effects of this treatment in osteal pa- 
ronychia, frequently preventing sloughing of the bone and immediately 
arresting a dangerous swelling. Will the analogy hold in this case ? I 
think it must. It certainly is worthy of consideration. Our remedies 
frequently “ scotch the disease, but seldom kill it,” for they act (if at 
all) only indirectly . Though the swelling immediately below the knee 
bad no direct communication with the part incised, yet all appearances of 
suppuration soon disappeared, and reason and analogy show it to have been 
proper treatment ; though some deny it. The immense swelling, pain, and 
constitutional symptoms, in such cases, arise more from the confinement of 
the inflammation or pus, than from the nature or seat of disease. This pa- 
tient was first seen by me on Tuesday morning, and had been seen by 
the attending physician on Sunday morning before. The child then 
complained of soreness over sacrum and nates, but for some reason or 
other they were not examined, though the parents were made aware 
of the necessity of extreme caution in such cases. The position of the 
patient had not been changed from the* commencement of the severity 
of the symptoms, except from lying on back, to sitting reclining back- 
wards, on account of believing any other posture impossible. 

The patient seemed for a fortnight to be a little relieved ; fever, swell- 
ing and pain abating, and appetite returning. The slough on the back, 
before mentioned, had not yet separated, when symptoms took a decid- 
edly unfavorable turn. Hectic increased, appetite and strength failed, 
tbe yet unhealed ulcerations of back assumed a slightly livid appearance, 
an appearance of inflammation appeared over tuberosity of ischium, with 
considerable swelling, a slough formed of the diameter of a quarter of a 
dollar, and a large and diffused swelling formed immediately below the 
trochanter of opposite side, the contents of which appeared, through tho 
skin, to be a fluid of a dark color, with considerable appearance of red- 
ness of integuments. There was also some discharge of blood from the 
bowels. The constant change of position and regular discharges of bow- 
els had not been attended to with the strictness absolutely necessary in 
patients afflicted as this one was ; and I thought the strength, or rather 
the last efforts of nature, would succumb in course of ten or twelve hours, 
to the severity of the symptoms, some of which were necessary, and 
others accidental. Nature, however, finally prevailed, and in the course 
of twenty -four hours the patient’s strength seemed to rally, the swelling 
below the trochanter gradually diminished in size and grew hard, and 
the appetite improved. For the last three or four days the pain appear- 
ed to have subsided altogether, even the soreness of integuments, and 
there was great tendency to oedema, following the laws of gravity. 
These unfavorable symptoms, however, have now disappeared. The 
first slough was cut off about a week since ; the second is loose, but of 
considerable depth, with ulceration around it of tolerably healthy appear- 
ance. Nates of left side now showed the characteristic appearance of 
suppuration of joints, and Dr. Stimpson, who now saw the patient again, 
was quite positive that this affection must have been the origin of the 
symptoms. 
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On careful inquiry, it was found that the child had pain, lameness and 
enlargement of glands of groin, prior to the poisoning. Patient seems 
now tolerably comfortable, but disease in the hip seems going through the 
usual routine, as it is quite tender, &tc. &c. ; though the limb does not 
appear yet to be shortened or lengthened, and no outlet for pus is yet 
formed. 

1 should be happy to apprise you of the result of the case, should 
you desire it. T. K. Thomas, Jr., M.D. 

Canton , Ms., Sept. 25 th, 1843. 


THE GROWTH OF THE BEARD MEDICALLY CONSIDERED. 

To the Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 

Sir, — Deeming the subject of the human hair of no inconsiderable im- 
portance in a medical point of view, and being fully of the opinion that 
much may be done towards the preservation of health by a clear under- 
standing of the nature and uses of this appendage, we take the liberty 
of submitting to the profession the following ideas in relation to the 
subject. 

It has been well remarked by physiologists, that “ Nature in her 
works is never superfluous .” Our Creator, when he made man, formed 
him in his own image, perfect. Not only was the body fashioned comely 
and symmetrical in its proportions, but every part, every appendage, was 
given him for some wise and useful purpose. We therefore assert that 
the practice of shaving the beard , and thus depriving the face, throat 
and chest of that efficient protection which nature has provided, is one 
of those pernicious customs which an imperious and blind fashion has in- 
troduced, and which has conduced materially to the production of the 
numerous diseases of the respiratory organs with which mankind are 
afflicted. 

In order to substantiate this position, it is necessary to inquire whether 
those who wear the beard long, are as prone to affections of the throat 
and breast as those who are shaven. 

By recurring to the customs of the ancients, both previous and for a 
long period subsequent to the time of our Saviour, it will be seen that it 
was customary to wear the hair and beard long. We also learn from 
the best authorities, that diseases of the throat and chest, as well as scro- 
fula and analogous complaints, were of very rare occurrence among them. 
Indeed, we believe it to be a fact which cannot be controverted, that 
with those nations where the hair and beard are worn long, the people 
aie more hardy and robust and much less subject to diseases, particularly 
of a pulmonary character, than those who shave. The Turk, the Russ, 
the Greenlander, the Persian, &c., have been nearly exempt from bron- 
chial and lung complaints, in comparison with the European and Ameri- 
can. Nor can this be attributed to any climatic influence, for no people 
are more exposed to atmospheric changes than the inhabitants of those 
northern regions. 
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The fashion of shaving the beard, like many other foolish and inju- 
rious customs of civilized life, has often originated from absurd and ridicu- 
lous causes. Among the first who practised shaving the beard, were the 
soldiers of Alexander the Great, who were commanded to remove their 
beards in order that they might not serve as handles to their enemies in 
battle! When Louis XIII. ascended the throne of France, in 1656, it 
was the custom of the inhabitants to allow their faces to remain as their 
Creator made them. This monarch, however, was a beardless youth, 
and thus, in order to ape royalty, was shaving introduced and beards pro- 
scribed. In Spain, also, was the fashion introduced in a similar manner. 
Philip V. was a beardless boy , and therefore, for fashion’s sake, did his 
subjects, hitherto noble and manly in appearance, reduce themselves to 
this unnatural and childish state. 

The hair being a bad conductor of caloric, is admirably calculated to 
retain the heat of those parts which it covers, and to protect the impor- 
tant organs within from the effects of cold and the constant atmospheric 
vicissitudes to which man must be exposed. The importance of this 
protective agent will be appreciated when it is borne in mind how many 
inflammatory attacks are induced by the sudden application of cold, and. 
by suppressing that function so necessary to health, the perspiration. 
With a long and heavy beard, a man can brave, with impunity, the 
“ peltings of the pitiless storm,” and bid defiance to the cold winds of 
winter, while a shaven and unguarded throat must succumb to the pierc- 
ing blast. 

Would the limits of a periodical permit, a great number of facts might 
be cited illustrative of this statement. Suffice it, however, to say, that 
for a number of years past, in all cases of “ throat ail,” bronchitis, ca- 
tarrh and debility of the lungs, it has been our practice to recommend 
the growth of the beard as an important auxiliary in restoring the parts 
to their normal state. The adoption of this advice has been attended, in 
every instance, with decided and happy results. 

The question has been often asked, why clergymen are more troubled 
with affections of the throat, than lawyers and other public speakers. 
When it is borne in mind that nearly all ministers keep themselves shaved, 
while, in a majority of instances, lawyers and others who are in the habit 
of speaking in public, permit the hair to grow under their chins, the an- 
swer will be apparent. The fact that the irritation is situated in that 
part of the larynx which is exposed, would seem to confirm the views we 
have taken. 

Aside from its utility in a medical point of view, we are of opinion 
that a luxuriant and flowing beard adds to the grace and dignity of a 
man. As a smooth and soft face gives to the female that delicacy and 
feminine tenderness which is so appropriate to her sphere, so does the 
beard give to the male the manly dignity and sternness of aspect which 
is so well adapted to him who is to brave the tempests of a rough world. 
We are aware of the delicate ground on which we tread when attempting 
to interfere with any prevailing mode, and we expect that every weazen- 
faced and sandy-bearded individual will endeavor to ridicule and decry 
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our benevolent efforts ; but we shall persevere in our efforts to introduce 
a more close imitation, physically as well as mentally , of the wise and 
holy patriarchs of old. They, like good and true men, did not attempt 
to improve upon the workmanship of the great Architect of all, but pre- 
served that distinctive mark between the sexes which the long and manly 
beard gave them. 

It has been said that man is naturally subject to no diseases except 
those which result from old age. And who can doubt, when contemplat- 
ing the many barbarous customs of society, that there is much truth in 
the assertion ? Behold how the beautiful female figure is constantly press- 
ed out of all natural shape and symmetry, by the use of those “ infernal 
machines,’* corsets and stays ! See these waspish deformities pining 
through their brief career, and transmitting to their offspring the feeble 
and imperfect organizations which such an utter perversion of nature’s 
laws must ever inflict. 

If there is propriety or reason in mutilating the body by shaving off the 
hair or by contracting the diameter of the chest with corsets, &c., then there 
is propriety in arresting the growth of the feet a la Chinese, and flattening 
the bones of the cranium after the manner of the Flat-head Indians. If 
we sanction the bar6erous customs of our own country, let us not con- 
demn the barbarous practices of other nations. 

October 16, 1843. 


MASSACHUSETTS HOMOEOPATHIC FRATERNITY. 

To the Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 

Sir, — As a matter of any importance, in itself, it would not be of conse- 
quence to notice a misstatement in your last Journal, in relation to the 
above-named fraternity ; yet it might be unbecoming in me to allow it 
to pass without correction. You designate me as the President of that 
association. I am not its President. It has elected no such officer, but 
has been served by a Secretary only, and by a Chairman chosen at each 
meeting. 

Please insert this in your next No. and oblige J. F. Flagg# 

Boston , October 24/A, 1843. 

P. S. — If you think it will be of interest to your readers, you may, 
if you please, add, that — 

The Massachusetts Homoeopathic Fraternity held its first meeting, 
about four years ago, with only four members. Less than three years 
since, its constitution was adopted by seven signers. These have increas- 
ed to sixteen or seventeen, and others have been elected, bringing its pre- 
sent number to about twenty or more — all members of the Massachu- 
setts Medical Society — none being admitted who are not either Fellows 
of that Society, or eligible thereto. 

The Fraternity hold their meetings monthly, for the sole purpose of 
mutual improvement in the science and practice of homoeopathy. They 
have evinced no desire for notoriety, not even to proclaim their existence 
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as an association. (This you have now done for them.) They were 
united under the convictions obtained by some experience, that homoe- 
opathy was a subject deserving their most serious attention, and demand- 
ing their candid examination ; and it is not known that a single mem- 
ber has seen cause to change his opinion, or relinquish the pursuit of his 
studies and practice in the new system. 

They depend on homoeopathy, most of them entirely , others mainly 
and so far as their knowledge and experience in it will warrant, for their 
own persons and families when medical treatment is required ; and this in 
cases mild or severe, acute or chronic, and with highly satisfactory results. 

In the pursuit of homoeopathy, however, they fully and emphatically 
disclaim all fellowship or sympathy with those who are endeavoring to 
introduce or extend it by the tricks and arts of irregular practitioners or 
reckless impostors ; and particularly such as have been, for the last year 
or more, advertising and puffing themselves in the newspapers, as “ i/o- 
mceopathic Physicians offering for sale “ homoeopathic specifics ” for 
all manner of diseases, and striving to impose on the uninformed and 
credulous, for homoeopathy, that which is entirely adverse to its princi- 
ples and practice. J. F. F. 


A SOUTHERN WINTER’S RESIDENCE FOR INVALIDS. 

£The following letter, addressed by Mr. M. C. Heald, of Georgia, to Dr. 
North, of Saratoga Springs, contains information so explicit, and, on the 
whole, so favorable, that we take the earliest opportunity, in compliance 
with the suggestions and permission of Dr. N., to lay it before the read- 
ers of the Journal for the benefit of such of their employers and friends 
as are contemplating a flight to the South for the winter. South New- 
port is said to be about eighteen miles north of Darien, on the stage road 
to Savannah.] 

Dr. M. L. North. — Dear Sir, — Your favor of Sept. 20th came 
safely to hand, somewhat retarded by a temporary derangement of the 
mail. 

Dr. Sylvester was right in saying to you that I am a northerner and a 
temperance man ; also a member of the Presbyterian church. 

I shall be willing to take boarders for the winter or by the year if they 
can put up with many privations which could be readily prevented in a 
northern market. Our mode of living is quite different from the north- 
ern ; but in case any one requested, 1 can order supplies from Boston or 
New York, but it would make an extra expense. I have concluded, 
upon deliberation, that I cannot board, furnishing lights, fuel, doing wash- 
ing, &c., for less than $2,50 per week, which is as low for this season as 
$2 was for the last. However, in case I could get from ten to fifteen 
boarders, I would board for less, say $2 or $2,25. My place is six 
miles from the Presbyterian church, hut within forty rods of the Baptist 
church, that has preaching half the time by an excellent man, educated 
at the North, who seldom meddles with sectarian principles. 
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Persons spending the season here will have the post office in the same 
house, as I am the post-master. I also keep a small store, am near a 
river, have a fine sail-boat that can carry about twenty persons, and we 
often take a trip to the sea islands to hunt, & c. We have plenty of deer 
and a fine chance for sport. 

Vessels make the voyage from New York to Savannah or Darien in 
from four to six days, and charge from $15 to $25. Stage fare from 
Savannah to this place, $4. From Darien, $2. Runs every day in the 
winter, Sundays excepted. 

We have a very mild climate. I have not seen an ounce of snow in 
this place in six years. We have very little sickness in the winter season, 
and physicians are scattered. 

Strangers are generally well pleased with this place, which I am in- 
clined to think is as pleasant as any in Georgia. We have very good 
water, have plenty of fish and oysters ; can sail to the oyster banks, take 
in a supply and return with the flood tide. In the Spring we can catch 
fish weighing from 50 to 100 pounds, in the river below me, which is 
fine sport. There is plenty to divert one in the vicinity, and straogers are 
generally well pleased with the people about us. 

In case you come yourself, or send any boarders out to this place, 
I should be pleased to know it a few days previously. If I could be 
sure of twenty or thirty boarders next year, I would make all necessary 
arrangements for them, and could board for $2 a week. 

You may rest assured that all shall be done, for the comfort of boarders, 
that lies in my power. 1 am, very respectfully, your ob’t servant, 

South Newport , Ga. y Oct. 7, 1843. M. C. Heald. 


ON SEMINAL DISCHARGES FROM THE URETHRA. 

By Jamas Douglas, M.D., Glasgow. 

Since reading the papers in the Gazette by Mr. Phillips*, on involuntary 
discharges of spermatic fluid, I have always intended to send a note of 
my small experience on this subject, but have delayed rather too long for 
it to come into close enough relation with his. The readers of the 
Gazette will probably remember, however, that after describing the causes 
and the debilitating effects of these discharges, Mr. Phillips explained 
M. Lallemand’s plan of treatment, by cauterizing the prostatic. portion of 
the urethra with the nitrate of silver, and gave an account of the cases in 
which he himself had put it in practice. 

In October, 1837, I read a paper on spermatorrhoea before the Glas- 
gow Medical Society, in which I gave an account of Professor Lalle- 
mand’s opinions on this subject, and the history of a case which had 
occurred to myself. The patient was a medical man, and he was so im- 
pressed with the truth of M. Lallemand’s doctrine, with which I had 
made him acquainted, that he formed the resolution of visiting Mont- 


* Boo this Journal, Vol. XXVIII., pages 35, 89, 418. 
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pellier, and being operated on by the Professor himself. This was accord- 
ingly done ; but he did not remain sufficiently long under M. L.’s care 
to see that there should be no need for a repetition of the application. 
He was, however, greatly benefited, the discharges having become much 
more rare. Some months after he desired me to cauterize the prostatic 
urethra for him again, which I did very freely, and a renewed improve- 
ment was the result, although the discharges have never entirely ceased. 

Last year a case occurred to me, which I treated with a different local 
application. As it appeared to me that the effect of the caustic on the 
urethra must be very much the same which its solution has on the con- 
junctiva, diminishing its sensibility or irritability, I thought that perhaps 
a solution of opium might serve the purpose as well, or perhaps better, 
attempting at the same time to give tone to the parts by the use of gene- 
ral means. 

R. IVTG., set. 28. Nov. 20th, 1842. About six years ago fell into 
the practice of masturbation : at that time having never touched a woman. 
For about twelve months was much given to that bad practice, and ever 
since has continued it occasionally. About seven months after first com- 
mencing masturbation had sexual connection, and but seldom since. 

Five or six months ago lie complained to me of frequent slight head- 
ache, and giddiness in looking down, which he attributed to derangement 
of the stomach, and treated as 9uch, with but partial success. 

In August last he first noticed that he lost semen at night during sleep ; 
not thrown out in the way of ejaculation, but running from him gradually, 
and without any pleasurable sensation ; also without any lascivious dreams, 
and with scarcely any erection. About the same time he noticed the se- 
men to be parted with when at stool, and frequently also when making 
water. 

In the beginning of October he told me of this complaint. I inquired 
whether he had given up the bad practice which occasioned it, and he 
pled guilty to still polluting himself with it sometimes. I made him 
promise to give it up entirely, and this promise he has faithfully kept. I 
then put him on an ounce of steel (tr. mur. ferri), and ordered the shower- 
bath, cold, every morning. By the end of October he said that he felt 
his general health improved, but that the emissions still continued. I then 
ordered a mixture of mucilage with watery solution of opium, one grain 
of opium and three grains of acetate of lead to the ounce of the mix- 
ture, to be injected into the back part of the urethra, and even into the 
bladder. In ten days I doubled the strength of the opium. This was 
used three times a day. When the injection was first allowed to pass 
back, it produced a sensation of heat, and afterwards a pleasing soothing 
feeling. It has now been used for three weeks, and the improvement is 
very marked. He has now no nocturnal emissions, and very rarely when 
at stool, and these only to a very small extent. 

I recommended him at this date to change the muriate of iron for the 
carbonate, and to continue the shower-bath and the injection. 

Dec. 6th. — Has improved very much in his general appearance. Uses 
the injection now only before going to bed. Has had no nocturnal emis- 
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sions since former date (Nov. 20th), and very few when at stool, and 
none at all with his urine. I advised him to continue. 

This summer 1 had occasion to see him on account of dysentery, and 
learned that be was almost entirely free of his annoyance, the only reme- 
dy which be still uses being the shower-bath. 

Should this treatment, by injecting the solution of sugar of lead with 
opium, mixed with mucilage, be found generally serviceable, it will have 
the advantage of not requiring the confinement which is necessary for 
some days after the application of the nitrate of silver . — London Medi- 
cal Gazette . 


THE BOSTON MEDICAL AND SURGICAL JOURNAL. 

BOSTON, NOVEMBER 1, 1 84 3 . 


Sulphurfume Baths. — In Italy there is a volcanic district called Solfa- 
tara, containing a natural apparatus or laboratory for generating sulphu- 
rous vapor, the therapeutic properties of which, it is said, have been 
known to the vicinal population' for ages. This gas is continually pour- 
ed forth through fissures in the earth, and over these the inhabitants build 
small huts, in which they expose their naked bodies to the action of the 
vapor for the cure of various diseases. — [Vid. Phil. Journal of Med. and 
Physical Sciences, Vol. III., page 126.] 

To Dr. Gales, of Paris, more than to any other medical man, is due 
the credit of making the first scientific application of sulphur fumigation, 
combined with artificial heat, in the treatment of various intractable com- 
plaints. In 1816 he published, by order of the French government, his 
Memoirs and Reports on the efficacy of sulphurous fumigations, in the 
treatment of diseases of the skin, joints and glandular system, chronic 
rheumatism, paralytic affections, & c. The subjoined extract is from & 
report of the 44 Faculty of Physic of Paris,” made in 1815, touching the 
merits of the remedy in question, and may not be without its use to the 
medical profession on this side the Atlantic. 

44 The Faculty named a Committee, which has pursued their experiments 
on these methods and compared them with other remedies. The fumiga- 
tions which Dr. Golds first brought into use, to heal diseases of the skin 
and other chronic maladies, is a remedy which, in many instances, has 
been attended with more efficacy than others which have usually been 
employed up to the present time — such as the juices and apozems to which 
we give the name ot depuratives, the internal and external use of mercury, 
the various preparations of antimony and sulphur, internally or exter- 
nally, dec. dec. 

44 This new method, moreover, presents two important points in the 
practice of physic as it respects herpetic affections ; for hereditary dis- 
eases have been cured by it , even those hereditary scorbutic complaints which 
had existed from earliest infancy , and seemed to be incurable from the long 
continuance of the disease and its adherence to the economy of the pa- 
tient's constitution . Some of these patients had been treated by a great 
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number of remedies, had despaired of recovery, yet were radically cured 
by this method. 

“ This remedy, which appears to convey an exciting effect to the lym- 
phatic and absorbent systems, has been employed to counteract such affec- 
tions as seem to depend on a want of tone in the system — as scrofulous 
and certain other swellings. This remedy has also been employed in 
gout, rheumatism, palsy, and many other diseases, and often with the 
greatest success. By this method rheumatic affections are readily cured ; 
more especially as in gout, when the disease has been of a chronic 
nature. 

“ In stating the results of our observations, as well as from the avowal 
of Dr. GaI6s, we fear not to assert the inefficacy of the fumigation in 
some cases ; but the constancy of the effects which we have experienced 
from it in curing diseases of the skin, and the advantages which have 
been derived from the practice in the treatment of other diseases — advan- 
tages which time and new experiments may yet extend — all conjoin to dis- 
pose us in favor of the remedy. We ought, however, to observe, that if 
the success attending its use has not always been the same, its applica- 
tion has never been attended with any prejudicial consequences ; and we 
merely state these circumstances resulting from its immediate effects, that 
every practitioner may be enabled to form a true judgment of them.” 

The report from which the above extracts are taken was signed by 
Leroux, Dubois, Dupuytren, Richerand, &c. After receiving the approba- 
tion of such eminent men, the fumigating baths immediately enjoyed the 
confidence and extensive patronage of all the leading members of the 
medical faculty of Paris, and have been in active operation in the princi- 
pal hospitals of that city for more than twenty years. The annual num- 
ber administered at some of these establishments is very great. At the 
Hospital of St. Louis alone, the number is more than 180,000, besides 
those given at the Hotel Dieu, Maison Rovale de Sant6, &c. Dr. Green 
states that of sixty-two patients whom he saw present themselves to the 
Baron Alibert one morning for advice, only seven were prescribed for ex- 
clusive of these baths as a part of the treatment. For many years Dr. 
Green has been connected with a hospital in London, where the heated 
air and fumigating bath has constituted an important item in the cure of 
numerous maladies. He states that the success attending the practice, 
the satisfaction given to medical men whose patients have been subjected 
to the remedy, and the generally happy results to the patients themselves, 
equally contribute to encourage their use and extend their advantages. 

The sulphur baths are usually esteemed a great luxury by those who 
take them. The patient enters the apparatus with the thermometer at 
about 100 deg. As soon as everything is arranged for his convenience 
and safety (which requires but a moment’s time) the sulphur, previously 
deprived of its acid properties, is evaporated as rapidly as possible with- 
out producing a flame. The temperature is raised gradually to any point 
desired, and the effects produced upon the circulation, the skin and res- 
piratory organs, as well as the general sensations, are carefully watched. 
The feet are always kept the hottest. The face is not included within 
the apparatus, and the individual inhales as pure an atmosphere as though 
he were sitting in a parlor, and is totally unconscious that his whole per- 
son, except the head and face, is enveloped in a dense cloud of dry, medi- 
cated vapor. In six or eight minutes the arterial pulsations become ac- 
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celerated, full and vigorous, but always soft ; an animated blush is diffused 
upon the countenance, and the whole surface of the body and limbs is 
covered with moisture, as if the individual had been engaged in some 
powerful athletic exercise. The amount of perspiration can be regulated 
at the will of the person in attendance, and may be more or less copious 
as the nature of the disease and the condition of the patient may indi- 
cate. While he is thus situated, with the circulation quickened and the 
cutaneous pores expanded and excited to increased activity by the high 
temperature of the rarefied atmosphere surrounding him, he is in the most 
favorable circumstances possible for the absorption of sulphur in its minutest 
division ; and whoever reflects upon the manner in which the circula- 
tion and all the other vital phenomena are performed, will perceive that 
this method of treatment commends itself for its simplicity, safety and 
efficacy in cutaneoas diseases, chronic rheumatism, neuralgic affections, 
glandular engorgements, &c. 

The fumes of sulphur in combination with the exalted temperature of 
the bathing apparatus — say at 110 or 120 degrees — usually produce a 
very sensible stimulating effect upon the dermoid texture when in a dis- 
eased condition. This is by no means an unwelcome influence ; because, 
if allowed to attain only a moderate degree, it almost uniformly ends in a 
favorable modification of the habits of the cutaneous vessels. On the 
other hand, the temporary exposure of the surface of the body to the reme- 
dy in question at a low* temperature — say at 80 or 90 degrees — would 
probably exert little or no power in the amelioration or cure of disease. 
We might as well use the small dust of the balance. 

The baths exert a benign action upon persons of a thin, nervous or 
phlegmatic habit; also upon those of a scrofulous diathesis with languid 
circulation, cold extremities, and the skin in an inert, unperspirable condi- 
tion, as well as upon those who possess but a moderate or feeble muscu- 
lar power, with the general sensibilities and functions of the system prone 
to an atonic state. Under such circumstances the beneficial results of the 
fumigations, judiciously administered, in the dissases already named, may 
be relied upon in the majority of cases with little fear of ultimate disap- 
pointment. To produce their full and best effects upon the system, they 
require a nice tact on the part of the individual who superintends them, a 
correct knowledge of the circumstances under which they should be given, 
judgment as to the duration and temperature of each bath, and ability to 
detect with precision any peculiar operation that may be displayed upon 
the cerebral, pulmonary or cutaneous organs ; and like all other remedial 
appliances, should be saved from the hands of quackery and ignorance 
with as much care as we would rescue pearls from the tramplings of 
swine. 

An idea is prevalent, we believe, in the minds of some, both in the 
medical profession and out of it, that a succession of the sulphur baths 
produces constitutional debility. We have good authority for saying that 
this is not true unless they are given in a rude empirical manner, as they 
often have been in this country, by persons ignorant of their modus ope - 
randi — who know nothing of the maladies to which they are adapted, or 
of the pathological condition of the patient at the time, and who of 
course are guided by a blind indiscrimination in regard to many impor- 
tant particulars which none but a physician would think of or understand. 
The immediate sensations experienced by those who take them are almost 
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always those of increased vigor and elasticity of body and cheerfulness 
of mind. The more lasting impressions upon the system generally, are 
those of a tonic. Of this fact there is no doubt. The appetite is sharp- 
ened, the stomach and all the digestive organs are rendered more ener- 
getic and successful in the execution of their various labors upon “ the 
plastic elements of nutrition,” and the patient is quite certain to gain 
flesh unless measures are taken to avert such an occurrence. Nearly 
two thousand of these baths have been administered within the last two 
years at Dr. Durkee’s private hospital in this city. He informs us that it 
is his practice to ascertain the weight of the patient at the time of com- 
mencing and completing a series of the baths, and the result in regard 
to the increase of weight, in fifteen cases out of twenty, is as we have 
just stated, which affords ample demonstration of their prophylactic na- 
ture. If taken but a few times they produce a peeling of the diseased 
as well as the healthy integuments, so that the patient soon finds him- 
self clad in an entire new skin. This process of cuticular exfoliation 
is repeated with greater or less frequency, and is more or less perfect 
according to the number of baths, and the manner in which they are given. 
Usually the cuticle is cast off at about the eighth repetition. 

So many different phases, and so many degrees of virulence and ob- 
stinacy, and so much capriciousness, appertain to almost every variety of 
cutaneous complaints, and so many idiosyncrasies are to be encountered 
and accommodated in the course of treatment, that in regard to the num- 
ber of fumigations necessary for the cure of different cases belonging 
even to the same group or family, no very definite calculation can be 
formed ; but in most instances a decided amendment is perceptible after 
the first exfoliation of the cuticle has taken place. 

The baths may be taken at all times and seasons without risk of “ tak- 
ing cold and the reason is this : the ceremony itself induces a state of 
great activity in the general circulation — especially is this the fact with 
the capillary vessels of the skin, which condition fortifies the individual 
against any supposed danger arising from subsequent exposure in the 
open air. 


A Treatise on Diet .* — From the author, Wm. Davidson, M.D.,of Lon- 
don, we have been favored with a highly finished duodecimo volume, with 
the title given below. No claim appears to be made to originality ,* ideas, 
opinions, facts and suggestions have been selected from reputable sources 
wherever they could be found ; and by being classified and interwoven with 
the clear and judicious observations of Dr. Davidson, possess an increased 
value. It is really pleasant to look into a book of this kind, and find it 
free from that tissue of nonsense which characterizes the school of starva- 
tionists, who have had an ephemeral existence in this country, but who 
are now only remembered to be laughed at for their absurdities, or pitied 
for their obstinacy in warring against nature and the special yearnings of 
their own stomachs. 

From an examination of the pages, thus far, it apparently does not pre- 
tend to take the high scientific ground assumed in Dr. Pereira’s pro- 


* A Treatise on Diet, comprising the Nat oral History. Properties, Composition, Adulteration and 
Uses of the Vegetables, Animals, Fishes, Ac. used as Food. By William Davidson, M.D., Ac. Ao. 
London : John Churchill. 1849. 12mo. p. 983. 
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(faction on Food and Diet, which has but lately come from the American 
press. Nevertheless, it is scientific in character, and appropriate for the 
object for which it was evidently intended, viz. popular reading. A dys- 
peptic may guide himself in safety through the market with this prudent 
monitor in hand ; and the book will also advise an invalid in regard to 
the character of the food which, under all circumstances, is most harm- 
less, or appropriate. We consider the work, on the whole, a safe and 
edifying companion for all sorts of reflecting people, rather than a rule of 
practice for practitioners of medicine, who, in the daily circuit of profes- 
sional business, store up very nearly the same general knowledge upon 
the subject of the effects of different kinds of diet. 

In the first part, expressly devoted to dietetics, is embraced the conside- 
ration of digestion, indigestion, alimentary principles of the various kinds 
of jood ; diet of man during the various periods of life ; times of eating ; 
idurnal quantity of food required by an adult ; diet during disease ; drinks, 
condiments and cookerv. 

Were it re-printed in this country, we have an impression that an edi- 
tion would go off with rapidity. The plain, honest statements with which 
the book is replete, together with the important dietetic rules and informa- 
tion to be derived from it, would certainly influence those who are so for- 
tunate as to enjoy its perusal. 


Extirpation of a Dropsical Ovarium . — One of the last operations of 
this character was performed by Dr. F. Bird, of the Metropolitan F ree 
Hospital, London. In this case paracentesis had been previously per- 
formed ten times. He made an incision a little below the umbilicus, on 
the right side, and having discharged the tumor of its contents, it was 
withdrawn to the outside of the abdomen, and separated, with a large 
part of the Fallopian tube. The solid part of the tumor was a little 
larger than an orange, but when filled, says the report, would contain 
about two gallons of fluid, and weigh rising of twenty pounds. 

Dr. Sewall, of Washington, D. C., on his late tour in Europe, witness- 
ed the success of this triumph of modern surgery, and expresses himself 
delighted with the important information he gathered on this one point. 
When he has had leisure for arranging the notes he may have collected, 
and classified his observations upon the scientific men of the great and 
justly-renowned medical institutions of the old world, the profession may 
be gratified with an occasional paper from him. At all events, his friends 
will hardly be willing to excuse him from the labor. 


Vanilla Infusion . — In Germany, that country where, of all others, new 
things in medicine are developed, a certain Dr. Herschmann prescribes an 
infusion of vanilla against aaynamic fever and hysteria. It is prepared 
by pouring from three to four ounces of boiling water to one drachm — to 
be digested in a close vessel and sweetened. A dose is about this quan- 
tity in twenty-four hours — taken from time to time. 

In New England this vanilla is used extensively for flavoring ice creams. 
The practice of prescribing it in debility, of typhus, for example, is en- 
titled to no more praise than that of giving a glass of tamarind water un- 
der the same circumstances. It may be something more of a mild stimu- 
lant, and that is all. 
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Copland's Medical Dictionary . — Inquiries are frequently made at this 
office respecting the unfinished portion of this Dictionary, the re-publica- 
tion of which, it is well known, was commenced in this city seven or 
eight years since. One reason, and a pretty important one, why the work 
has not been completed here, is, that it is still unfinished in London. 
The Boston publishing house, however, which undertook it, has long 
since failed, and the stereotyped plates of the published volumes it was 
understood were bought by Gen. Duff Green, ot Washington, but who 
has, we believe, done nothing towards issuing the Parts which have since 
been published in London. We noticed, some time since, that Lea & 
Blanchard, of Philadelphia, proposed publishing the work ; but whether 
they inteod a continuation of the American Parts already published, or an 
entire new edition, we have not beeh informed. We have little doubt that 
so valuable a work will be re-printed here soon after its completion in 
England ; but that those who paid for it in advance will have any claim 
upon a new set of publishers, is not very probable. The unaccountable 
delay of the author in preparing the matter has prevented, and probably 
still prevents, American publishers from taking hold of it. 


Medical Miscellany . — Assistant Surgeon T. M. Potter, U. S. N., is 
ordered to Frigate Raritan. — Animal magnetism, under the name of pathe - 
tism, which takes off the wire edge of the old farce, seems to be reviving 
again in Providence, under the potent agency of the Rev. Mr. Sunderland, 
of New York. Where is Miss Brackett, the former wonder of clairvoy - 
snt believers ? — In gratitude for the services of Dr. S. Ferrier, Surgeon 
of the Ship Thunderer, three companies of soldiers had contributed funds 
to present him with a superb gold snuff-box. — Dr. Bridgeman is much 
respected in China. Dr. Peter Parker seems not to be doing so much 
surgery there, as formerly. — There seems to have been a severe mortality 
in King George’s Co., Virginia — the disease not being mentioned. — Dr. 
Hulse, Dr. Picket, Dr. Todd, Dr. Williams and Dr. Andrews, are reported 
to be very sick with the yellow fever at Rodney, Miss. — Dr. Rawson, an 
Alderman in New York, is a candidate for coroner. — The old Medical So- 
ciety of London intend to publish their transactions. The last of its 
memoirs given to the public was in the latter part of the last century. — 
Origin , Symptoms , Treatment , Diagnosis and Consequences of scarlet fe- 
rer, was the Fothergillian subject for a medal in March, 1841. For 1845 
it is to be the origin, nature and treatment of lepra psoriasis. 


To Correspondents. — Review No. 2 of Drs. Curtis & Lillie’s Epitome of 
Hommopathic Practice, has been received from the writer of the review pub- 
lished in this Journal in July last. 


Died, — In Shrewsbury, Mass., Dr. Azor R. Phelps, '46. — In Charleston. S. C^ 
Dr. Benjamin Waterhouse, Jr., formerly of Cambridge.. Mass. — At Rodney, Dr. 
J. H. Savage. In Copenhagen, Denmark, Dr. Jacobson, 61, principal physician 
to the King and Queen. 


Enbir of death* in Boston, for th* week endlnf Oct. 88, 40.— Male*, 89— Female*, 18. 

Of consumption, 5— Infantile, 3— sodden, 1 — long fever, 5 — old *fe, 8— typhus fever, 8— disease of tha 
boon, t— canker, 8— bilious fever, 1— hooping cough, 1— measles, 2— drowned, 1 — dropsy In the head, 1 
— joflia asa, 1— accidental, 1— msrasmns, 1— inflammation ol the bowels, 9— brain fever, 1 — dropsy 
mm the brain, 1 — neuralgia, 1— liver complaint, 1— unknown, 1. 

Under S jean, 17— between 5 and 80 years, 6— between 80 and SO years, IS— over 60 years, 4. 
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Theory of Animal Heat . By J. M. Winn, M.D., Truro, England. — 
About three years since, whilst making a few experiments with caout- 
chouc, I was forcibly struck with the property it possesses of evolving heat 
when suddenly stretched, and was led at the time to infer the probability 
of other bodies being similarly endowed. The elastic coat of arteries 
especially, from the mechanical resemblance it bears to caoutchouc, ap- 
peared to be one of the substances most likely to exhibit this calefactory 
principle ; and in the event of this being the case, it would not be unrea- 
sonable to conclude that the incessant contractions and dilatations of the 
arteries during life must form an efficient source of animal heat. 

During the past week I was induced to resume the subject afresh, and 
upon making an experiment with part of the aorta of a bullock, I felt much 
gratification in being able to verify my previous conjecture. The experi- 
ment was performed in the following manner : — Having cut off a circular 
portion of the descending arch of the aorta, about an inch in length, I laid 
it open and carefully dissected out the elastic coat, and taking hold of it 
by each extremity, 1 pulled it to and fro with a continuous jerking motion 
(in imitation of the systole and diastole of the artery), for the space of 
about a minute, when, placing it on the bulb of a thermometer, I had the 
satisfaction to find that after it bad remained two minutes the mercury had 
risen as many degrees. On removing the thermometer the heat immedi- 
ately began to diminish. To be certain that the heat did not arise from 
any other source than the one in question, I took the precaution of cover- 
ing my fingers with a double layer of flannel to prevent the communica- 
tion of heat from the body ; I also covered my mouth with a handkerchief 
to guard against the warm breath affecting the thermometer whilst watch- 
ing the progress of the experiment. I may likewise state that the expe- 
riment was performed in a room without a fire, the temperature of the air 
at the time being 55 deg. There were several difficulties to contend with 
during the investigation, and it was not until after repeated trials that the 
experiment succeeded to my satisfaction. The chief impediment, I think, 
must have been owing to the moisture of the artery, which, by its evapora- 
tion, must have had a constant tendency to carry off the heat. Having, 
however, performed the experiment twice consecutively in the same satis- 
factory manner, I think there can be but little doubt entertained as to its 
conclusiveness. My attention was often arrested, whilst conducting the 
experiments, by the striking mechanical analogies between caoutchouc and 
the elastic coat of the arteries. Like the former, the latter could be elon- 
gated to twice its ordinary length, and on withdrawing the tension would 
return to its usual dimensions with considerable force and a snapping 
noise. I was also surprised to find, on slightly drying it, that it would 
erase black-lead pencil marks from paper without leaving a stain. This 
latter circumstance is perhaps of trifling importance ; it serves, however, 
to show that strong mechanical resemblance may exist between bodies 
widely differing in their chemical properties . — Philosophical Magazine . 


Action of Belladonna and Hyoscyamus on the Eyes . — A grain of the 
extract of either of these plants is sufficient to obtain a well-marked dila- 
tation of the pupil, but a fifth or a tenth of a grain of atropine will produce 
the same effects. A very prompt and durable dilatation may be obtained 
by the endermic method, by applying these narcotics to the most vascular 
parts near the eyes. — Lon . Med. Times. 
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REVIEW NO. II. 

“ An Epitome of Homoeopathic Practice. By J. T. Curtis and J. 

Lillie, M.D.” New York. 1843. 

To the Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 

Sir, — Our notice of this very extraordinary “ Lillie-puiian ” production 
of the homoeopathic school, has, I perceive, brought down upon your in- 
nocent head the outpourings of the author’s wrath, as may be seen at 
length in the “ New York Evening Post” of Oct. 7th. We shall not 
go into the merits (?) of his reply, in extenso , as he sufficiently refutes 
himself as he goes along ; but a few comments may, perhaps, not be out 
of place. 

We stated in the Review, that “ Jahr's New Manual was a work 
of pure fiction,” and referred to the articles “ Aetcea, aquilegia , cAeno- 
podium, nigella” &c., in proof of the assertion ; Jahr himself having 
acknowledged (Preface to his u New Pharmacopoeia and Posology” ) 
that the symptoms under these and other articles had been forged ! We 
gave the pages in Jahr at which these articles might be found ; and Dr. 
L. replies by saying that in his copy } they are not found at the pages as 
quoted. If, however, he will consult the edition published at Allentown , 
Pa. 9 and by A. Waldie , Phil., 1836, he will find our statement verified. 
And does not Dr. L. himself say as much in his Preface to his “ Epi- 
tome ”? Speaking of Jahr’s work, he says, “ Vain repetitions and 
downright tautologies abound on every page ; while the greater part of 
the work is occupied by pathogenetic results which a practice of half a 
century has not yet confirmed .” In plain English, the symptoms, there 
set down as having been caused by certain articles, have never yet been 
witnessed in experiments made by others with these same articles. In 
other words, they are imaginary; and of course, have been forged . If 
the “ greater part” of the work is of this character, the value of Dr. 
L.’s publication may be easily calculated, when he calls it — “ essentially 
an Epitome of Jahr’s New Manual.” (Is it for this reason that Dr. Hull 
says ( Homoeopathic Examiner for August ) that “ the ‘ Epitome ’ is 
entirely useless to the practitioner ”?) Now it matters not to the argu- 
ment, whether Drs. Heyne, Hoffbaner, &c., were homceopatbs or alio- 
14 
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paths (if the latter, it is only another example of the credulity of the 
homoeopathic school, in adopting pretended results, without inquiring 
whether they came from friend or foe, and without once putting them to 
the test of experiment) ; but in either case, it is acknowledged that the 
symptoms enumerated under these articles weie forged. But if any 
one will examine homoeopathic journals, he will find an abundance of 
cases of pretended cures by these very articles ; indeed, the evidence in 
favor of their efficacy is quite as great as that in favor of any other ar- 
ticles of the homoeopathic materia medica ; and as they were prescribed 
on the similia principle (said similia at the same time being only imagi- 
nary) and cures followed, why it is very evident that the same might have 
happened in the other cases, and accordingly nature alone must have ac- 
complished the cure. — Q.E.D. We remarked that there was no evidence 
in favor of the homoeopathic statements as to the powerful remedial effi- 
cacy of sponge , sulphur , charcoal , si lex, & c., and quoted the “ forgery ” 
in favor of the supposition that the symptoms under these articles had also 
been “ forged.” This awakens the keenest ire of the Reverend compiler 
(“ tantcene irce cceleslibus animis ”), and he comes down upon you af- 
ter the following manner. “ 1 deny that sulphur, charcoal and silex are 
inert substances. Inert ! why, sir, without these same despised articles, 
the American rifle would never have been heard on this Continent, nor 
Bunker’s Hill known, except as the spacious sepulchre in which Warren 
and American freedom lay entombed ” ! ! ( Query, if gunpowder had 

been unknown, would Warren have been buried on Bunker Hill, and 
would not the tories have stood as likely a chance to have been buried 
on that hill, as " American freedom ”?) After reading this sublime 
burst of pathos, indignation and patriotism (very fair for a foreigner not 
yet naturalized !) you will doubtless feel pretty fairly used up, and per- 
haps somewhat disposed to blame us for getting you into such a scrape. 
However, let us take courage, and look a little further. The doctor ar- 
gues, that as gunpowder is produced by careful trituration and prepara- 
tion, so charcoal. &tc., acquires most astounding properties by similar 
processes. This would be a very good illustration, if the cases bore the 
least analogy. By carefully preparing sulphur, nitre and charcoal, and 
bringing them together in certain proportions, a very combustible com- 
pound is formed, which upon the application of fire, explodes, giving 
rise to a vast amount of gases, occupying more than 1000 times its 
volume, and on which its great power depends. Now there is nothing 
very strange or mysterious in this — nothing which goes counter to the 
usual laws and operations of nature, and we are surprised that a man 
who writes himself down an M.D. should pretend to derive an argument 
from this, in favor of the efficacy of homoeopathic triturations — where 
single substances only are used, and where chemical changes and combi- 
nations are out of the question. But hear him — “ I have hundreds of 
times made these triturations and dilutions with my own hands; faroft- 
ener have I applied them in the treatment of disease, and 1 know it is 
no imposture, but the greatest scientific discovery with which any age has 
been blessed. Did you ever make a homoeopathic trituration ? Did you 
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ever take a grain of charcoal, work on it for three hours to get a mil- 
lionth of it, and apply that millionth to a carefully discriminated case of 
disease, to which Hahnemann says it is applicable? Never. Then 
what do you know about it ? The plain truth is, you know just as much as 
Dr. Holmes on this point — not an atom more,” &c. Well, Mr. Editor, 
if you do know as much as Dr. H, on this subject, you ought to be satis- 
fied, and in fact you know more than the author of this catch-penny 
u Epitome for you will perceive, that as it is only about a year, as we 
are informed, since the author was licensed to practise (and it is hardly 
supposable that a clergyman would violate the laws of the land by prac- 
tising without a license), and as he has made hundreds of triturations, 
each trituration requiring, at least, 4t three hours,” there would remain 
but a very little time for study. The ignorance of the writer, therefore, 
if not excusable, is easily accounted for . 

The next point in Dr. Lillie’s diatribe is Dr. Joerg’s experiments, to 
which we alluded, and the doctor maintains that he finds all the symp- 
toms enumerated by Joerg, also recorded by Hahnemann 1 Is there any- 
thing wonderful in this? Did we not say, that according to Joerg and 
Hahnemann, yea, Curtis & Lillie themselves, “ every organ and every 
part of the system is said to be affected in every possible manner . and 
that language is actually tortured to express the varieties of pain and suf- 
fering to which they are said to be subjected from the operation of ho- 
moeopathic remedies ” ? In our remarks on sepia , we observed that 
“ we should like to know of a pain or an ache, which this article is not 
said to produce, whether moral or physical ” — and so of most of the 
other substances whose pretended effects are recorded. Now, because 
Dr. L. finds some, or, perhaps, all of the effects noticed by Joerg, he 
immediately cries out “ Eureka ” — see how Hahnemann has anticipated 
Joerg — for he has recorded the very same effects ! Speaking of arnica , 
Dr. L. remarks, “ it is plain that Hahnemann anticipated him on every 
one point years before. True, indeed, the founder of homoeopathy tells 
us infinitely more about arnica than the Leipzig professor. But so far 
as the latter says anything, he merely repeats his peerless predecessor ! ! 
1 might go through all the other remedies, and show the results to be 
substantially the same.” If there are but one hundred varieties of pain 
and suffering, including all possible and imaginable complications, in all 
known diseases, why then if you describe them all, you, of course, will 
include all the symptoms found in any one disease. Or, to take the case in 
hand, if all the symptoms produced by the most active medicinal agents 
known, amount to five hundred, then of course these will include all 
those caused by substances which produce a lesser number ; and this is the 
explanation of this matter. Nor is this remark incompatible with our 
statement, that the results of Joerg’s experiments bear no resemblance to 
those laid down by Hahnemann — just as a fiction may be founded on 
fact, and yet be scarcely anything more or less than fiction. Because 
one of Cooper’s novels contains a correct description of General Wash- 
ington’s personal appearance, and of one or two of his battles, it does 
not therefore follow that everything in his book is true history. The vast 
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majority of symptoms recorded by Hahnemann never had any existence 
except in his own imagination ; and the same of Jabrand Lillie. It were 
indeed strange, that among ten or twelve closely-printed pages of symp- 
toms (belladonna numbering fourteen hundred !) some few should not be 
found which actually do occur from the administration of the articles 
which were observed by Joerg. 

And here I would wish to call Dr. L.’s attention to a point in relation 
to which he seems entirely ignorant, and it is one which has a most im- 
portant bearing on this whole subject. Experiments made on persons in 
health are by no means accurate tests of the powers or the virtues of 
medicinal substances in disease. And this simple fact, which is capable 
of demonstration, upsets the whole homoeopathic system. To illustrate, 
we will take the tonic class of medicines, as examples. In a state of 
health, when the animal fibre possesses its normal cohesiveness, density 
and health ; when the elements of the blood are in due proportion, and 
the nerves neither too susceptible, ncr otherwise, the influence of tonics, 
in ordinary doses, is not perceptible — the condition of the body is not al- 
tered by them, and there is no variation in the activity and force of move- 
ment, nor in the various functions of circulation, respiration, secretion, and 
nutrition. They are absolutely inert. But jet the same medicines, in 
the same doses, be given in a state of disease, and their appropriate ef- 
fects are at once manifested. On this subject it is evident that Jahr, as 
well as the whole homoeopathic school, have been laboring under an 
error. From the result of his experiments with assafcetida , for example, 
Joerg came to the conclusion that it was an improper article to use in 
hysteria and hypochondriasis; in which diseases we know that it is 
highly useful. So, also, of musk, Joerg thinks it not so well adapted, 
as is generally supposed, to cases of extreme nervous debility, on account 
of its stimulant properties. And so of other articles. 

Most of the articles experimented with by Joerg, proved irritating to 
the brain and mucous membrane of the stomach and bowels, when given 
in large doses ; and hence he thinks them inadmissible in many forms of 
disease, in which we know they are useful. Dr. L. remarks that u Joerg’s 
remedies seem all as alike each other as kidney beans , and I [he] should 
like to hear any one explain why one should be preferred to another in 
any given disease.” The explanation is this : — We cannot reason from 
the effects of remedial agents in health to those in disease — they may not 
only differ, but be distinctly opposite. No one, for instance, could sus- 
pect, from the effects of valerian in health, that it was a powerful anti- 
spasmodic in certain states of the system ; and so of others. The virtues 
of nearly all the articles of our materia medica, have been ascertained 
from their effects in disease ; and our systems of pharmacology are but 
the record of facts, observed by different individuals, from Hippocrates 
down to the present day. No really valuable information cm be expect- 
ed, therefore, from experiments upon the healthy. For this reason alone, 
if there were no others, we should cast aside the whole homoeopathic ma* 
teria medica as entirely useless. Dr. L.’s glorying, therefore, turns out 
to be short-lived ; and in claiming for Hahnemann almost divine honors, 
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he forgets that he lias admitted that Joerg has been only treading in his 
footsteps. 

We did not intend to say, nor did we say, that the results of Joerg’s 
experiments were of any great value ; much less, that they were a safe 
or useful guide in the treatment of disease. We know they are not. 
But this is their value, they negative completely the pretended expert - 
menis of Hahnemann and others . On closely observing their effects, 
they were found to produce but very few of the symptoms laid down by 
Hahnemann ; showing conclusively that the latter drew largely upon his 
imagination for his facts — and the same results were, in general, obtained 
by each member of the twenty-seven composing the Society of Experi- 
menters. What further proof do we want of the fact which we stated, 
that Jabr’s “ New Manual,” which is a bare transcript of Hahnemann’s 
observations, “ is a work of fiction 

But we wish still further to dwell upon the principle which we have 
laid down, and which strikes at the very root of homoeopathy, viz., that 
medicines are but relative agents , producing their effects in reference 
only to the state of the living frame . It was remarked many years ago 
by that distinguished medical philosopher, Sir Gilbert Blane — “ that the 
virtues of medicines cannot be fairly essayed, nor beneficially ascertained, 
by trying their effects on sound subjects, because that particular morbid 
condition does not exist, which they may be exclusively calculated to re- 
move.” To illustrate still further — no one, from experimenting with iron , 
or indeed with any of the metallic tonics, in a state of health, could dis- 
cover their immense value in certain forms of disease, for the very good 
reason that their effects would be imperceptible. If given in larger 
doses, so as to cause disturbance of the stomach and bowels, as happened 
in many of Joerg’s experiments, they then become merely local irritants , 
and but slight differences will be observed in the effects of different medi- 
cinal agents. To use Dr. L.’s classical language, they become as much 
alike “ as kidney beans” What will a few grains of soda or magnesia 
do in a healthy state of the stomach ? but let that organ be disturbed by 
the presence of a morbid acid, the administration of the one will now 
cause immediate relief, while catharsis will follow that of the other. 
Again, the oxide of bismuth is known to be perfectly inert in a state of 
health, but every practitioner is acquainted with its uncommon power in 
controlling certain morbid states of the stomach. Who could have sus- 
pected the antispasmodic properties of quinine , arsenic , spider's web , 
piperinCy salicine, &c., from experimenting with them in health ? and who 
does not know their immense value in overcoming disease ? The homoe- 
opath doubtless will say, it was Hahnemann that discovered the peculiar 
modus operandi of quinine, and the principle on which its virtue as an 
antispasmodic depends. Not so fast, if you please. Hahnemann has 
done no such thing. His pretended discovery, and one which, he 
says, furnished the foundation of his whole system, viz., that quinine will 
cause chills and fever, or symptoms analogous to an intermittent, turns out 
to be no discovery at all, for the statement is false. Quinine has been 
administered to persons in health by Andral, Pereira, and numerous others, 
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including ourselves, and no such results have followed — no chills, no fe- 
ver are observed, unless the quantity is sufficiently large to excite irrita- 
tion in the stomach, and then reaction, with increased fulness and force 
of pulse, follows ; as it does after the administration of every agent which 
is given in inordinate doses. But even in this case there are no chiUs, and 
no phenomena analogous to those of an intermittent. If Dr. L. or any 
other honuBopath doubts our statement, it is a very easy matter to try 
the experiment on themselves ; and we trust if they do so, they will give 
the results to the world. We shall not pursue the subject further in this 
place. We have only alluded to the important principle, which we hope 
at some future day to set forth, viz., that medicines are but relative 
agents, and owe their peculiar powers to the different morbid modifications 
of the vital properties — in other words, to disease. We hope to show, even 
to the satisfaction of Dr. Lillie, that it is disease which calls forth the 
powers and modifies the influence of medicines — that what agitates the 
calm of health, may soothe the irritation of illness — that agents, which in 
the absence of opposition, are inert, may act powerfully where they meet 
an opponent. How, we ask, again, is it possible to tell how diseased 
tissues, whose susceptibilities are changed from what they were in health, 
will be affected by remedial agents — but by giving these agents ? In 
other words, how do we know how the sick will be affected but by expe- 
riments on the sick. With what reason can we pronounce any article 
feeble, when it does nothing where nothing is to be done 1 

It is proper, however, to observe, that there are some exceptions to 
the rule we have laid down. For example, there are some agents which 
may be called absolute , as they produce similar effects both in health and 
disease. To this class belong 'purgative medicines , which will occasion 
intestinal excretion in every state of the body — but tonics , alteratives , 
diureties , emmenagogues , antilithics , absorbents , fee. fee., are merely re- 
lative agents , requiring a certain state of the living system in order to 
produce their peculiar effects. 

But to return to Dr. Lillie. We wish to treat this gentleman with 
all due respect. Regard for the sacred office of the ministry, which we 
are told he yet fills, prevents us from offering such comments on his 
communication in the “ New York Evening Post,” as it justly merits. 
We will, however, say, that if a patient, no matter who he may have 
been, “ bore the marks of wolves,” when he came into his hands, it was 
only carrying out the homoeopathic principle still further ; for who could 
better control the ravages or sooner recognize the “ marks of wolves,” 
than one of the gang, albeit “ in sheep’s clothing ;” and what more likely 
remedy for such an one to prescribe, than the same habiliments which he 
had found so advantageous to himself? 

Dr. Lillie is forced to acknowledge, that there are " curative symp- 
toms which are not pathogenetic ;” that is to say, remedies may cure 
diseases which they do not cause — which is yielding the very point in 
dispute. If this be the fact, then where is the consistency or the phi- 
losophy in maintaining that they operate upon the similia similibus ” 
principle; when you admit that they produce in health no symptoms, 
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analogous to those of the disease which they cure ? This is allopathy , 
not homoeopathy ; which may well exclaim, “save me from my friends.” 
Why not take the bold stand maintained by Hahnemann, that no cures 
ever have been effected, except on the homoeopathic principle ? Here 
is Master Lillie versus “ King ” Hahnemann. Which of the two shall 
we believe ? Well may the Domine exclaim, “ there is great difficulty — 1 
tnay say impossibility— of always attaining absolute certainty in our treat- 
ment of the sick ” !! — and this, too, just after having remarked, that 
“ Hahnemann’s works demonstrate, that every drug cures that disease 
which most resembles the one which it creates and again, “ if we 
meet with a disease, a case of cholera, for example, which strongly re- 
sembles the effects of arsenic on the human system, then just as surely as 
one grain of arsenic would kill the patient, so surely will the homoeopa- 
thic fraction of a grain, commence, and probably [?] complete the cure.” 
(That probably seems peculiarly apropos just in that place, i. e. u what'll 
you lay it’s a lie” — there is no “ absolute certainty ” — “ great difficulty,” 
&c. &c. !)• 

We pointed out, in our former article, some of the excellencies of 
Messrs. Curtis &£ Lillie’s “ Epitome.” But we by no means exhausted 
the subject. We think of giving hereafter a copious selection of extracts 
from the work, under the title of “ Beauties of the Epitome.” As 
a sample of what the book will contain, we merely offer at present the 
following — “Pains of the rump” — “A yellow trace in the nose and 
cheek in the form offices” Aconite cures as well as causes “ an in- 
clination to escape from bed ”/ Agaricus will cure and cause “ pulling 
in legs” Alumen will cause “ chagrin , misgivings , and inability to 
think , and will cure “bed-wetting”!! Ambra causes whooping cough , 
leucorrhoea , blind piles, cutting pains, &c. &c., and it cures “ catarrh 
of the bladder .” The effects of ammonia are indeed peculiar, and we 
suspect the author was laboring under the effects of it, when lie wrote his 
article for the “Post.” It produces “unmanageable temper weak- 
ened intellect ,” while it cures “freckles, cataract, boring in the liver, 
and shootings in the sacrum .” Angustura cures tetanus and caries , but 
the only effects it has ever been known to produce in health, are “pal- 
pitation of heart with anguish .” Baryta causes “ anxiety about one’s 
family ” but then it cures “ baldness ” and “fatty tumor on nape” 
Belladonna produces all manner of symptoms in all the organs, and 
cures every disease under heaven, in every part of the system — among 
the rest, “ ill-nature in children .” It may therefore become a valuable 
article for the nursery. (By the way, what does the writer mean by 
“ digg* 0 # * n the head,” “ digging in the liver,” “ digging in the stomach,” 
and “digging” all over? Those surely must be strange “diggings” 
where this author learned English.) If carbo-vegetabilis produces the 
symptoms laid down in this book, then we accuse the doctor of “ malice 
prepense /’ in proposing to Dr. Lee, of New York, to lake “ a grain ” of 
it. If one fiftieth part of the symptoms, here recorded, follow its ingestion, 
then we should prefer the chance of Sam Patch’s leap down the Falls of 
Niagara, or the Genesee, to swallowing any “appreciable quantity;” 
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and yet we take, we cannot say how many grains or drachms, every morn- 
ing with our toast ! We shall not repeat all the symptoms, out of sympa- 
thy for your readers ; but if you wish to see every organ and function 
tortured in every possible way, expressed by “tearing” “ rending ” 
“ burning ” “ shooting” “ drawing ,” &c. (there being 26 different 
simple expressions for pain in the Organon, and 2956 combinations), con- 
sult pp. 32, 33,34, 35. “Colic” “ putrid stools” “piles y ” “anett- 
rism ” “ bleeding of the eyes” “ coma” “ absence of pulse” “ cold 
sweat” “ paralysis ” and “emaciation” are mere trifles in the long 
catalogue, and he must suppose Dr. Lee to have more lives than a cat, 
if he has the least expectation of his surviving the experiment. And then 
Dr. Lillie has the cold bloodedness, the savage ferocity, of proposing that 
yourself, Mr. Editor, should “ suffer ” in Boston, what he hopes Dr. 
Lee will have to in New York ! We have not heard whether the doctor 
has consented to the proposal — we hope, for humanity’s sake, that he 
may decline (provided this book be true !) ; but if he does consent, the 
readers of the Boston. Journal must be made acquainted with the result. 

Dr. Lillie states that the best description of his work is to be found in 
Hippocrates, where he says, “ let all drugs, and simples, and recorded 
powers, be well remembered by you, provided they are knoum” Ah ! 
that is an important proviso— Dr. L. will do well to bear it in mind, for 
it most unfortunately happens that the homoeopathic school are in blissful 
ignorance of the “ powers of drugs and simples,” although they are not 
wanting in a knowledge of “ recorded powers” — but it unfortunately 
turns out that these records have been forged. 

We shall not enter at large upon the discussion of the question, whether 
the application of the “ vital heat ” of the skin of a dead sheep, be, or 
be not, homoeopathic practice ; we should suppose, however, that to re- 
lieve a deficiency of animal heat, on the similia principle, a little ice, or 
snow-water, or an artificial frigorific mixture, would be more suitable — 
but there is no accounting for a penchant for such a remedy, by a profess- 
ed homoeopath, except on the principle of sympathy, or “ fellow feeling.” 
The similia similibus will show itself somehow. Dr. L., novice as he is 
in the profession, shows his zeal for science, by canonizing Hahnemann. 
After calling him “ immortal” “ what” he adds, “ can the man do 
that cometh after the king 1 ” This deference to authority, we may 
suggest, has been the bane of medical science in every age. It embalm- 
ed the absurd doctrines of Galen for centuries, and it is likely to embalm 
the more absurd dogmas of Hahnemann, for half a dozen years more at 
least ; unless, indeed, his followers, which is not to be expected, become 
honest and will choose to think and investigate for themselves. Call 
such a monomaniac immortal ! it is a desecration of the epithet. If, to 
form a system of materia inedica, by intermixing symptoms observed io 
different persons, without distinguishing what dose has been administered ; 
what symptoms have manifested themselves first ; how these are group- 
ed ; in what order they succeed each other; without distinguishing the 
objective symptoms, and attributing every symptom to the remedy ad- 
ministered ; if, to make no allowance for accidental causes ; for diseases 
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resulting in other ways ; for idiosyncrasy, age, sex, and the force of imagi- 
nation ; in short, if, to draw up a system, which furnishes no clue to a 
knowledge of the organ first affected, the genetic relations of the symp- 
toms, or the character and entire effect of the remedy ; if all this be suf- 
ficient to render a man immortal, then there can be no doubt that such a 
destiny awaits the name of Hahnemann. Or if, being compelled by his 
quackery to flee from place to place in his own country, and at last, after 
an unblushing course of thirty years’ empiricism, to be driven from it al- 
together in disgrace — if, to advertise and sell as an invaluable remedy, 
common borax at four dollars an ounce, under the name of “ alkali 
pneum ” — if, to vend a secret medicine as an 4< infallible preventive of 
scarlet fever ” at a louis d’or an ounce — if, to be so ignorant of the 
common principles of chemistry, as to regard silex and sulphur as solu- 
ble in alcohol — if, to forbid all reasoning on the subject of homoeopathy, 
and demand of bis disciples implicit faith, “ without doubting, reasoning, 
interpreting, or philosophizing upon them” (Archiv. fur Homceopatische 
Heilkunde , Vol. iX., No . 3) — if, to assert “ it must be admitted that 
the true art of healing begins with me” — if, to invent a treatment of 
disease, totally at variance with common sense, with all rational princi- 
ples and the experience of all ages — if, to deny the existence of idio- 
syncrasy, and maintain that every medicine acts precisely in the same 
manner, at all times, under all circumstances, upon all individuals, sexes 
and ages ; and that all medicines are of equal potency in the same doses 
— if, to maintain that the itch is the only cause of all human misery, phy- 
sical, mental and moral — if, to assert that mere mechanical division can 
develope from all natural substances, a power bordering on miracles — if, 
to maintain that some diseases may be cured by the patient smelling only 
of a sugar pellet, of the size of a hemp or poppy seed, moistened with 
the decillionth solution of briony juice — if, to describe 565 different 
symptoms as being caused by silex; 890 by lycopodium; 931 by char- 
coal; 895 by table salt; 1240 by sepia, and 1440 by belladonna! — 
lastly, if not to believe, and yet to boast all this, knowing it to be 
false, and thus to make merchandize of the lives and health and souls 
of his fellow men, and all for filthy lucre’s sake — and at last to die, as 
we fear, with a lie in his mouth — if this, if this be immortality, then, 
and then only, is Hahnemann immortal ! As to his followers, all 
we can say is, if they are honest, “ Helleborum hisce hominibus opus est 

P. S. — In what school did Messrs. C. fa L. study chemistry ? A few 
examples will show the accuracy of their knowledge. For “ ammonia 
carbonas ” they have “ ammonium carbonicum for ammonia murias.” 
they have “ ammonium muriaticum ; ” carbonate of lime is written “ cal- 
carea carbonica ; “ Potassa ” is written “ causticum ;” “ Cinchona ” 
becomes ct china;” “ carburetum ferri ” becomes “ graphites “ car- 
bonas potassa ” becomes “ kali carbonicum and so throughout. 
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THE EXTRACTS OF THOROUGHWORT AND LOBELIA. 

To the Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 

Sir, — One day during the winter before last, having nothing better to do, I 
set myself to making the extracts of thoroughwort and lobelia. I am not 
aware that the inspissated juices of these substances have ever been obtain- 
ed ; if they have been, they are not enumerated in any of the Dispensatories 
and Pharmacopoeias with which L am acquainted. My object in obtain- 
ing these extracts was merely to ascertain their external sensible qualities, 
and to produce the virtues of the thoroughwort and lobelia in a more 
concentrated form. I followed the common method of making other ex- 
tracts, by first making a decoction in water, of the plants as they are pre- 
pared by the Shakers, boiling away the decoction to one half its quantity, 
straining the liquor, and then evaporating it to the consistence of honey. 
An earthen gallipot placed upon a common cooking stove heated with 
hard coal, 1 found very convenient for evaporating the strained liquor. 
A nicer method of evaporating the decoction, is to place an evaporating 
dish in a water bath impregnated with muriate of soda, and kept boiling. 

Six ounces of the pressed leaves and tops of the thoroughwort yielded 
one ounce of extract, a very abundant quantity. The external qualities 
of this extract are quite remarkable, and I should say, promised fair for 
its becoming an article of commerce. It has the hardness and resinous 
appearance of the aloes. It is brittle, semi-pellucid, and of a reddish- 
brown color; it pulverizes and melts like the aloes. From its resinous 
nature, I should infer that its properties must necessarily be very perma- 
nent. The medicinal properties of the extract of thoroughwort, like those 
of the aloes, probably reside in a gum, from which the resin can be sepa- 
rated. 1 used the extract of thoroughwort in two cases of external hae- 
morrhoids with complete success. Each of the patients took four pills of 
the common size, daily, for about a week, when all symptoms of the 
complaint disappeared. This dose kept the bowels loose, without pain or 
griping or occasioning sickness at the stomach. Its tonic power, for 
which the eupatorium has great repute, makes it a very suitable cathartic 
or laxative in cases where we suspect a weak state of the bowels. In a 
third case, of common costiveness, only one pill answered all the purpose 
of a laxative. In the form of an extract I think the eupatorium would 
very rarely prove an emetic. Its properties appear to me to be those of 
a warming, strengthening cathartic, combining the cathartic qualities of 
the aloes with the tonic power of myrrh. The extract is not only a 
more portable and convenient form than a tincture, decoction or powder, 
but admits of its being administered with or without the knowledge of 
the patient. 

Six ounces of the pressed leaves and tops of the lobelia yielded half 
an ounce of extract, or one twelfth of its weight. The extract of lobe- 
lia, in its external appearance, resembles the refined extract of liquorice. 
It possesses great cohesiveness, its color is very black and its surface shin- 
ing. I should not think it strange if the extract of lobelia should also 
become an article of commerce. Either as an emetic, diuretic, pectoral 
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or sudorific, the extract is a far more convenient and desirable form than 
any othe, of the preparations of lobelia. The dose of the extract, for 
an adult, is a grain and a half for an emetic. The dose as a diuretic, 
pectoral and sudorific, must be determined by experiment. I have never 
administered the lobelia in the form of extract. Some years ago, how- 
ever, I gave the tincture of lobelia as an emetic to a patient laboring un- 
der phthisis pulmonalis, which I thought at the time operated very much 
like a dose of sulphate of zinc. I also gave the tincture as an emetic to 
a patient in the fit or paroxysm of an asthma, which afforded essential re- 
lief. In the case of a child with lung fever, 1 once saw a decoction of 
the lobelia administered by an officious nurse with the happiest result. I 
think I never saw a single dose of medicine attended with such decided 
success in subduing and terminating a fever of several days’ standing. 
From what I have witnessed of the effects of the lobelia, I think it must 
resemble the foxglove, and possess sedative properties in as great a degree 
as it possesses emetic and sudorific powers. Were its medicinal proper- 
ties well defined by observation and experiment, I think it would prove an 
auxiliary to our present means of cure. D. B. Slack. 

Providence , Oct. 28/A, 1843. 


ALBANY MEDICAL COLLEGE. 

[Communicated for the Boeton Medical and Surgical Journal.] 

Dr . March's Surgical Clinique y Saturday , October 21, 1843. 
Case 1. — C. M., set. 6 years. Fracture of fore-arm about middle of the 
shafts of radius and ulna. Dr. March said that the arm in this case pre- 
sented the appearances and signs of flexure rather than fracture, since 
there was much distortion but no perceptible crepitus or dislocation of 
fractured ends. After referring to the frequency of such accidents in 
young subjects, he proceeded to re-dress it in the presence of the class. 

2. — H. G. Case of necrosis of tibia, presented last Saturday. Doing 
well. 

3. — I. R. P. Lacerated wounds of fore-arm and hand, presented on 
former occasions. Under the exhibition of Skey’s alterative, opium, the 
nervous irritable state of the patient’s general system has been much im- 
proved, and consequently the ulcers are much improved in appearance. 
The larger were dressed to-day with adhesive straps, and to the smaller 
the usual application patches of cerate were applied. 

4. — P. D., set. 6 years. Seven weeks since this patient fractured the 
right femur about its middle ; to-day came forward walking firmly and 
with ease. There is no shortening or distortion ; indeed, the whole 
progress of the case has shown how rapidly fractures will unite in the 
young subject. 

5. — I. W. The patient with synovial effusion or hydarthrosis of 
right knee, upon whom the operation of puncturing the joint to evacuate 
its contents, while their place was supplied by an injection of a weak 
preparation of iodine* was performed two weeks since before the class, 
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to-day came forward to show the perfection of the cure. This case had 
resisted the ordinary routine of practice by cupping, blistering, &c., but 
yielded immediately, and without a single bad symptom, to this new ope- 
ration of the French surgeons. 

6. — W. H., aet. 21 years, from Syracuse. Inflammation of synovial 
membrane of right knee-joint, involving the cartilages. Dr. March pro- 
poses to establish caustic issues on some future occasion. 

7. — M. K., aet. 5 years. Presented on former cliniques, with con- 
junctival inflammation and slight nebula upon the cornea. The inflam- 
mation has completely subsided and the opacity is diminishing. 

8. — G. D., aet. 18 years. Contusion of eye from the blow of an 
arrow. Within an hour the whole anterior chamber was filled with ef- 
fused blood. To-day the effusion was entirely absorbed, vision also be- 
ing quite perfect. Belladonna was applied to keep the iris dilated. 

9. — J. M., upon whom the operation for everted lower lid of right eye 
was performed last Saturday, came forward ; the cure is complete — the lid 
being much improved. The pterygium, which, relieved from the irrita- 
tion of the everted lid, already was diminished, was to-day attacked by 
the application of the nit. argenti in substance. 

10. — T. F., aet. 25. Horrible distortion of face from contracted cica- 
trices of burns. The mouth, which was contracted, in fact almost entirely 
closed up, has been much improved by Dr. March, who some two months 
since performed Dieffen bach’s operation upon it. The eyelids now are 
all more or less everted, and upon them Dr. March contemplates two or 
three operations during the term. 

11. — A. R. A patient with necrosed tibia — before presented. Do- 
ing well. 

12. — The contracted finger for the relief of which the flexor tendon 
was last week divided, to-day appeared perfectly straight. 

13. — J. G.’s little daughter, aet. 5 years. Tonsils enlarged, though 
not enough to warrant excision. Nitrate of silver was applied by means 
of a porte-caustique , with a view of promoting their absorption. 

14. — Child ot J. L., presented last week with ophthalmia tarsi ; cure 
nearly complete. Dressed with nit. argent. 

15. — Mrs. M. L. Conjunctivitis with granulated eyelids. Dressed 
with nit. argent. 

16. — J. B., aet. 46, from the country. Encysted tumor of seven year’s 
growth upon the right cheek just in front of the ear. The pes anseri- 
nus of the facial nerve, the transverse facial artery and Steno’s duct were 
in immediate contact with the sac behind. The tumor was rapidly dis- 
sected from its bed, the sac being removed entire. No artery required 
ligature. It was dressed by one point of suture, straps, compress and 
roller. 

17. — Mrs. A., from the country also. Encysted tumor of cheek, 
smaller, and more superficially situated than the last, and consequently 
more easily removed, though, from the thinness of the sac, the time oc- 
cupied was longer. 

18. — C. C., aet. 40. Vascular tumor of leg, involving the integu 
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ment only. Ii was excised, with half an inch of healthy integument 
upon each side of it. The gap, which was quite large, was brought to- 
gether by three points of suture and straps ; the whole limb was band- 
aged. A smaller spot upon one of the toes was also removed, having 
the same character with the larger one upon the leg. 

19. — A. B. Injury of ankle, caused by leaping from a waggon. 

October 28 th> 1843. — 1. — Child of C. M., aet. 6 years, presented on 
Saturday last with fracture of radius and ulna. The external splint was 
to-day dispensed with, as the arm was quite firmly united. 

2. — W. R. C.’s child, set. 5 years, presented last Saturday with 
chronic ophthalmia. Nit. argent, was to-day applied. 

3. — I. R. P. This is the case, presented on former occasions, of lace- 
rated wound of fore-arm and band. The ulcers presented a healthy ap- 
pearance, and are rapidly cicatrizing. It was dressed as usual with ad- 
hesive straps and roller, the granulations having been previously sprinkled 
over with a powder of calomel and pulverized opium. 

4. — H. G. Presented on several cliniques with ulcer from necrosed 
tibia. The ulcer has nearly healed, and was dressed for the last time. 

5. — Miss M. K. Opacity of the cornea with chronic inflammation of 
left eye. Nit. argenti applied. 

6. — Miss C. W., of Auburn, having a small atheroma on the scalp. 
A simple incision was sufficient to allow the entire sac to be rolled out 
by the handle of the instrument. The wound was dressed by compress 
and roller. 

7. — I. M. was again presented. The pterygium was cauterized with 
nit argenti, and is fast disappearing. 

8. — Miss I. A. B.,of West Troy. Carpal and palmar tumor freely com- 
municating beneath the annular ligament. Before proceeding to an ope- 
ration, Dr. March related the history of a case resembling in every ex- 
ternal view the present, the contents of which, upon making an incision, 
were found to be small, polished, cartilaginous bodies, very closely resem- 
bling water-melon seeds, more than 500 of which poured out from the sac. 
From the great similarity of situation, appearance and feel, Dr. M. pre- 
dicted a similar result would follow an incision in the present case. His 
diagnosis was soon verified, for upon making a cut into the sac, more than 
half a pint of exactly similar little melon seeds were discharged.* A dress- 
ing was applied, consisting of compresses piled over the whole extent of 
the sac, over which a roller was firmly applied. 

9. — S. W., aet. 23, from West Troy. Strabismus convergens of both 
eyes. An operation was performed upon the left, with instantaneous 
success. 

10. — Mrs. G. 1. C., ofNiskayuna. Small atheroma of cheek. Extir- 
pated and the wound dressed by adhesive straps. 

11. — Infant of 1. V. A., of Hudson, aet. 2 years. Hare lip compli- 
cated with cleft jaw and palate ; the jaw upon one side projecting quite 
between the margins of the fissure in the lip. The operation consisted 
m cutting off this interfering snout, and then paring off the edges of the 
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gap as usual. The raw surfaces were neatly approximated by two 
sutures. 

12. — Miss I. N., of Saratoga Co. Internal strabismus of both eyes. 
The left was chosen for the operation, which was done with complete 
success. J. B. B. 


CASE OF VASCULAR TUMOR ON THE CHEER— ERROR IN DIAGNO- 
SIS-REMOVAL. 

Bf Mr. FergoMoa, Sarg. to King's College Hospital. 

Donald Kelleard, aetat. 19, admitted 29th July, 1843, laborer, a native 
of London, where he has chiefly resided. Born of healthy parents. 
When about six months old a small, white-colored tumor was observed 
immediately below the left orbit, to which poultices were applied, when 
it diminished in size. Some time after it enlarged again, and again seem- 
ed to decrease under the use of poultices. Subsequently it gradually en- 
larged, and about eight years ago the skin over it assumed a dark-brown 
color. At this time his mother, supposing that it contained matter, punc- 
tured it with a needle, when a small quantity of dark blood only escaped. 
The swelling did not alter much until about six months ago, when it 
suddenly began to enlarge, and has continued to increase up to the present 
date. There is now a prominent tumor over the left superior maxilla, just 
below the orbit, about the size of a duck’s egg, which keeps the eye-lid 
against the eyeball, and begins to force the nose to the opposite side. 
The skin is of a dark-brown color, and the touch does not clearly indi- 
cate whether the swelling consists of fluid or solid substances. Has oc- 
casional pain in the part, of a pricking character. Since he was two 
years old has always enjoyed good health, and now applies to have the 
growth removed in consequence of the increasing disfigurement. 

August 1. — To-day he was brought into the operating theatre, and Mr. 
Fergusson proceeded to operate with the intention of dissecting out the 
mass entire. Three incisions through the skin, each about an inch and a 
quarter in length, were drawn from the circumference of the swelling, and 
made to meet at a point on the centre, where the three flaps, of nearly 
equal size, were dissected from the mass. As soon as the knife passed 
deeper tha'n the skin, which was of its usual thickness, and considerably 
more dense, the tissues appeared remarkably vascular; at each stroke of 
the knife a jet or gush of blood indicated the division of an artery or 
vein of larger size than is natural to this part, and before the flaps were 
sufficiently dissected off, several fingers were required to stem the flow of 
blood. Instead of attempting to remove the disease with the continued 
use of the knife, the plan of the operation was altered, and the tumor was 
twice transfixed with large curved needles, set in handles, each carrying a 
double ligature, which were fastened to each other, and drawn tight round 
the base of the swelling. The bleeding was thus completely restrained, 
and the patient was sent to bed, with directions to keep cold cloths applied 
to the wound. 
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4. — There has been no further bleeding, and warm water dressings 
hare been substituted for the cold ; has had considerable pain in the 
cheek, which has become greatly swollen, whereby the eye is completely 
closed up ; the parts surrounded by the ligatures seem to be completely 
strangulated, and are in a sloughing condition ; wound beginning to dis- 
charge matter. 

12. — Has had a good deal of fever and taken little food ; has bad five 
ounces of wine daily for some days, and been allowed beef-tea, or any 
other nourishment he might choose. A large portion of the tumor about 
to drop away as a slough, but underneath there still appears a vascular 
eminence. 

16. — The old ligatures were withdrawn and others substituted, so as to 
include the remainder of the vascular part. 

17. — Indications of two small abscesses, one in the eyelid, the other in 
the cheek, below the wound, were discovered, and on the 21st these were 
opened. On the same day the part inclosed within the thread sloughed 
away, and a healthy granulating sore was left. 

Sept. 6. — Since last report his health has rapidly improved, and his ap- 
petite is completely restored ; the wound has gradually cicatrized, and he 
is now discharged cured. 

16. — Has appeared at the Hospital to-day in the best of health. The 
morbid growth seems completely eradicated, and the slight swelling which 
still remains is apparently the result of the severe inflammation on the 
cheek subsequently to the operation. It is less than when he last 
showed himself, and, from his own account, is rapidly diminishing. Has 
no pain or uneasiness in the part, and the cicatrix is scarcely observable at 
a little distance. 

After the operation Mr. Fergusson stated that he had been completely 
deceived in his diagnosis of this case, for he had supposed the tumor to 
be one of an atheromatous character. Nothing in its history bad led him 
to suspect that it was vascular, and certainly there was little in its appear- 
ance or character to induce him to think so. The skin was commonly thin- 
ner in such cases, and bad all the indications of vascularity ; moreover, the 
presence of pulsation and the compressible nature of the swelling, as well 
as other strongly-marked symptoms, usually led at once to the detection 
of such a form of disease. He had not come to a hasty conclusion in 
this case either, for he had repeatedly examined the mass, and had asked 
others to do so. He had thought that it resembled an atheromatous 
growth, but as it was not usual to see tumors of this description on the 
cheek, and as, moreover, its characters were such as to cause him not to 
be very clear on this point, he had fingered the part again and again. As 
soon, however, as he had begun his incisions he discovered his error, and 
he immediately resolved to treat the case with ligatures, according to the 
method recommended, and so advantageously put into practice, by Mr. 
Liston. He had separated the skin from the vascular mass as extensively 
as he could do with propriety, so that he might include the largest possible 
extent in the nooses of the ligatures without interfering with that texture. 
On such an occasion the surgeon might feel himself in an awkward di- 
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lemma, and in the midst of such profuse haemorrhage some coolness was 
required to determine on the proper course for further proceedings. Pos- 
sibly, had he been aware of the real nature of the case when the patient 
came under his charge, he might have selected some other mode of treat- 
ment, although, in all probability, he would have chosen that which he 
had just followed, as being the best, under the circumstances, to effect 
the separation and obliteration of the vascular mass . — London Lancet . 


THE BOSTON MEDICAL AND SURGICAL JOURNAL. 

BOSTON, NOVEMBER 8, 1 84 3 . 


Ipecac, in Asthma . — A correspondent who dates his note at Hallowell, 
Me., very unfortunately omitted to sign his name to some very judicious 
practical observations on the use of ipecac, in asthma. An article on 
the practice of medicine is no authority if it has not a responsible author, 
and this one circumstance, alone, forbids the insertion of a paper which 
is apparently from an elevated source. In the course of the communi- 
cation it is said that in asthma, ipecac. “ universally calms the paroxysms 
and produces refreshing sleep. It gives a comfort when no other medi- 
cine seems to avail. Physicians cannot too often or too liberally prescribe 
it for patients having the least tendency to asthma, as it removes all dis- 
tressing symptoms, and no fatal effects ever follow its administration.” 
The writer appears to have been a careful and experienced observer of the 
effects of special remedies, and he surely ought not to be unwilling to 
give his name to advice that is worth so much less without it. 


Anatomical Enterprise . — Some months ago, mention was made in this 
Journal of the erection of a building on Tremont street, in Boston, ex- 
pressly for a practical school of anatomy. Dr. Winslow Lewis, whose 
name is identified with the progress of anatomical science in New Eng- 
land, who has been at the cost of erecting the edifice, has finally com- 
pleted it throughout, at a very considerable expense. No arrangement of 
apartments or fixtures, in the interior, could be more convenient. There 
is not another structure, to our knowledge, in this country, so complete in 
its details for conducting anatomical pursuits to the best advantage, as this. 
Adjacent to the dissecting room, is a charming study, in the cases of which 
are that variety of charts, text books, and other aids to knowledge, which 
must necessarily be frequently consulted. Instruments of all forms, suffi- 
cient to accommodate a large number of persons, are in the place where 
they should be — so methodically arranged that the appearance of order 
gives special character to the establishment. The injecting apparatus, 
alone, would be one of the highest recommendations to any one capable of 
appreciating the intrinsic value of anatomical researches. Another essen- 
tial requisite for conducting anatomical pursuits is a good light — and 
enough of it; and this has not been overlooked either in the size, location 
of the skylights, or the chandelier and side lamps, in the dissecting theatre. 
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Dr. Lewis could very well accommodate a large number of students, in 
the most ample manner, and yet on reasonable terms. He is devotedly 
attached to the study of anatomy, and his library, therefore, is rich in all 
the old and modern works upon that subject, embracing some of great cost 
and rarity. Owing to the enlightened policy of Massachusetts, anatomy 
may be studied in Boston without stealth or police interruptions. It is no 
crime to dissect a human body here. 

Dr. Lewis has no superior as an instructed and we therefore hope that 
he may be sustained and encouraged in the effort he is making to raise 
up skilful surgeons and good physicians. Medical strangers, temporarily 
in the city, and medical students, especially, should visit this anatomical 
hall. The new things to be seen there, would be an ample compensation 
ifor the time it would require. 


Diseases of the Testis .* — An admirable work is now presented to the 
profession of this country, embracing every phase of an unhealthy condi- 
tion of this organ or scrotum, known to the most observing of modern practi- 
tioners. The volume comprises 568 pages, and interspersed through the 
whole, are some of Mr. Gilbert’s beautifully executed xylographic illustra- 
tions, almost equal to copper. 

The whole work is divided into three parts, and in each there follows a 
natural arrangement of topics. In Part I. are considered the anatomical 
structure and functions of the testis and its accompaniments, both in foetal 
and adult life. Part II. embraces a consideration of congenital imperfec- 
tions and malformations ; atrophy, injuries, hydrocele, haeraatocele, orchi- 
tis, tubercular diseases, carcinoma, cystic diseases, fibrous transformations, 
-ossific deposits, &c. &c. of the testicle. Spermatocele, entozoa and nerr 
vous affections of the organ, together with a series of observations on sym- 
pathetic and functional diseases, follow in a succession of chapters. 
Part III. regards varicocele, adipose tumors of the cord, spasms of the 
cremaster muscle, injuries of the scrotum, prurigo scroti, varicose veins of 
the scrotum, pneumatocele, oedema scroti, diffuse inflammation of the scro- 
tum, mortification, elephantiasis scroti, hypertrophy, cancer, melanosis, 
fibrous and adipose tumors of the scrotum. 

To have brought together such an amount of matter presupposes a tho- 
rough acquaintance with the subject, and no ordinary devotion to this par- * 
ticular department of study. T. B. Curling, Esq., now Surgeon to the 
Jew’s Hospital in London, is the author. The publishers have again of- 
fered the profession a book of great value, which it is hoped will be exten- 
sively read and appreciated. 


Principles and Practice of Medicine . — The world is already so full of 
scientific directions for curing diseases, that it is beginning to be a difficult 
matter to determine who is really and truly entitled to the most confidence. 
From the days of Cullen to the present hour these guides in the practice 
of medicine have been multiplying, till a mere catalogue of them is a 
much more formidable affair than would at first be supposed. However, 
we are delighted with the progress of therapeutic knowledge, and gladly 


* A Practical Treatise on the Diseases of the Testis and or the Spermatic Cord and Bcrotum, with 
1 lustrations. By T. B. Curling, Surgeon, Ac. Ac. Edited by P. B. Goddard, M.D.,dcc., Demonstra- 
torof Anatomy in the University of Pennsylvania. Philadelphia : Cary A Hart. 1843. 8vo. p. 668. 
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use the facilities at command for spreading it abroad. The present week 
there is no opportunity for doing more than acknowledging the receipt of 
a copy of Dr. Elliotson’s system of the Principles and Practice of Medi- 
cine, improved and enriched by the labors of Dr. Stewardson, Physician 
of the Pennsylvania Hospital. This, too, emanates from the press of 
Messrs. Cary & Hart. 


Grafton (N. H.) District Medical Society. — At the annual meeting of 
the Grafton District of the New Hampshire Medical Society, held at Or- 
ford, the following officers were elected : — 

Cyrus B. Hamilton, M.D., Lyme, President . 

Samuel Little, M.D., Lebanon, Vice President . 

Willard Hosford, M.D., Orford, Secretary and Treasurer . 

Phineas Spalding, M.D., Haverhill, Librarian. 

Dixi Crosby, M.D., Dartmouth College, Hanover ; Alanson Starks, MD., 
Orford ; Hiram Morgan, M.D., Haverhill, Directors. 


Clinical Ward for the Diseases of Children. — It is stated in the Lancet 
that preparations are making for opening a clinical ward in Guy’s Hos- 
pital for the diseases of children — presumed to be the first in England. 
It is to be placed under the care of Dr. Golding Bird. 

Why would it not be a popular movement to introduce the same im- 
provement into the hospitals of this country? To students, it would be of 
immense advantage, since they are usually less acquainted with the dis- 
eases of children when they graduate, than with those of adults. 


Compliment to the Memory of Sir Charles Bell. — Sir Robert Peel has 
addressed the following letter to Lady Bell : — 

Whitehall , September A. 

“ Madam, — I have had great pleasure in recommending to Her Majesty, 
that in consideration of the high attainments of your lamented husband, 
and the services rendered by him to the cause of science, a pension of one 
hundred pounds per annum for your life, shall be granted to you, from 
that very limited fund which Parliament has placed at the disposal of the 
Crown for the reward and encouragement of scientific labors. 

This pension, small in amount as it necessarily is, will perhaps be ac- 
ceptable to you, as a public acknowledgment on the part of the Crown of 
the distinguished merit of Sir Charles Bell. 

I have the honor to be, Madam, your faithful and obedient servant, 

Robert Peel.” 


Nitrate of Silver in Ophthalmia. — M. Velpeau has endeavored to dis- 
tinguish the circumstances which should regulate the various modes of 
employing the nitrate of silver, but as they are all founded on anatomical 
differences, they seem to us of little use in practice. The employment 
of the nitrate of silver ought to be founded, not on differences of form, 
which are very difficult to ascertain, and which are often quite arbitrary, 
but on differences in the nature of the ophthalmia. There are many 
kinds of severe ophthalmia in which the nitrate of silver is very efficacious ; 
among these is the purulent variety. In this kind of ophthalmia, which 
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is often connected with some internal disorder, and which is frequently 
epidemic among children. M. Velpeau proposes to use from one to two 
parts of the nitrate of silver, dissolved in thirty parts of the vehicle. M. 
Baron, however, says that in the Foundling Hospital, where this form of 
ophthalmia is very common among new-born infants, a much stronger so- 
lution is found necessary ; the proportions being from eight to sixteen 
parts of the nitrate of silver to thirty of water . — Gazette Midicale. 


Medical Miscellany . — Dr. Abraham Coles, of Newark, N. J., tied the 
femoral artery, October 21st, where it passes under the sartorious muscle. 
— Dr. Draper, of New York, a well-known and distinguished chemist, 
sent a communication to the British Association, at the late meeting at 
Cork, on the chemical properties of the sun’s rays. — The Lancet says, that 
with Clifton Wintringham, the school of mathematical physicians seemed 
to expire. — Dr. W. C. Taylor, at the British Association, read a paper on 
the pauper lunatics of Ireland, developing a heart-rending mass of misery 
and mismanagement. It is supposed there are 240 lunatics and idiots in 
the jails, and 471 in the workhouses of Ireland, at this time. — Carbonate 
of lithia, which exists in various mineral springs in Silesia, Galicia, and 
other provinces of the Austrian empire, has been recommended as a sol- 
vent of urinary calculus. — The Western Lancet, in a sensible article on 
the deaths of Hahnemann and Thomson, says that it is strange that the 
former should die while little enough medicine could be given, or that the 
latter should have departed while heat could be procured. — The Maryland 
Medical and Surgical Journal has been discontinued. — Cases of sickness 
have been very numerous in the neighborhood of Braux’s Bridge, Louisi- 
ana. There is not a single plantation, five or eight miles round, that has 
been free from fevers — and they still prevail. — The papers speak of 259 
students of medicine being already in New York, to attend lectures in the 
University School. 


Number of deaths in Boston, for the week ending Nor. 4, 40. — Males, 18 — Females, 22. Stillborn, 9. 

Of consumption, 4— dropsy, 1— lung fever, 7— Infantile. 4— suicide, 1 — inflammation on the lungs, 1 
-•measles, 2 — erysipelas, 1— stoppage In the bowels, 1— dropsy on the brain, 1— liver complaint, 2 — 
typhus fever, 2— cholera lnfhntum, 1— apoplexy, 1— hooping cough, 1— old age, 2— ascites, 1 — child-bed, 
2— bowel complaint, 1 — teething, 1— inflammation of the bowels, 1— cancer, 1— inflammation on the 
brain, 1. 

Under 5 years, 22— between 5 and 20 years, 0— between 20 and 60 years, 14— over 60 years, 4. 


REGISTER OF THE WEATHER, 

Kept at the State Lunatic Hospital t Worcester , Mats. Lat . 42° 49". Elevation 483 ft. 
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This month has been pleasant and fhvorable to the ftrmer and gardener. Rain has been abundant, 
bat ao long storms to interrupt business. The forests have their autumnal liver, y and the fields are as 
green as J une. Range of the Thermometer, from 92 to 70. Barometer, from 28.92 to 29.70. Amount 
of rain, 5. 19 Inches. Snow squall on the 23d, at noon. 
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Perfect Cure where Arsenic had been taken , by the hydrated Peroxide 
of bon. — A young woman had swallowed, as was supposed, about five 
drachms of white arsenic. A practitioner, called to her about two hours 
afterwards, found her with the following symptoms: — Face flushed ; eyes 
lachrymose ; eyelids injected and half shut ; some headache, but the in- 
tellectual faculties uninjured ; tongue, mouth and pharynx with their ordi- 
nary appearance, showing no trace of the poison ; thirst and disagreeable 
metallic taste in the mouth ; painful expectoration, but no constriction of 
the throat. The patient had vomited twice, but the matters had not been 
kept ; one vomit was said to have been liquid, colorless, and without any 
intermixture of alimentary matters ; the second had been also fluid, but 
greenish. The abdominal region was little sensible to pressure ; pulse 
rather frequent, full, and quite regular ; respiration easy and not quicken- 
ed ; no irritation or eruption on the skin, the temperature of which was 
somewhat exalted. 

A grain and a half of tartarized antimony was given, dissolved in six 
ounces of water, and an emollient clyster, with three ounces of olive oil. 
One minute after the administration of the emetic a vomiting took place 
of a greenish liquid and a little blood, in which arsenious acid was de- 
tected. Immediately the hydrated peroxide of iron, in a large dose, was 
commenced, and continued for several hours, till upwards of a kilogramme 
(two pounds and a half) of the peroxide had been taken. After each dose 
renewed vomitings occurred, by which means all the poisonous substance 
appears to have been got rid of from the stomach. In the evening an 
emollient ptisan was given, containing some nitrate of potash, which was 
followed by a copious stool and an abundant discharge of urine. The so- 
lution of the hydrated peroxide was persisted in as a beverage, and in 
eight days the patient was convalescent. The urine examined by M. 
Lecanu, on both the second and fifth days of the treatment, yielded a 
considerable quantity of arsenic. — Gaz. des Hopitaux . 


Nitre in Rheumatism . — In some clinical remarks on rheumatism in the 
“ Bulletin Gen., &c., Med. et Chir.,” M. Forget thus compares the effects 
of three among the numerous remedies employed against that uncertain 
disease, viz., cod-liver oil, iodide of potassium, and nitre. Cod-liver oil is 
(he says) inert, or of little value. Iodide of potassium manifests utility so 
seldom and slowly that its applicability in rheumatism is doubtful. Nitrate 
of potash, in large doses, is often of decided efficacy. It fails, however, to 
be so in muscular, chronic articular, and very acute rheumatic affections ; 
being most suitable in recent affections, of medium intensity, and in sub- 
jects neither very robust nor of lymphatic or nervous temperament. Ni- 
tre proves a valuable adjunct to bleeding, when that remedy fails to relieve 
or can no longer be practised ; or, indeed, in all cases in which the loss of 
blood is not imperatively called for. It does not sensibly augment the uri- 
nary secretion in rheumatism, but, on the other hand, is provocative of cu- 
taneous transpiration. It tempers, eminently, the pain and fever; but 
much is yet left to be discovered respecting its therapeutic action in the 
disease specified above, and the tissues on which this action is mainly 
exerted . — London Lancet. 


The deaths in London during the week ending Sept. 2, amounted to 
909, or 61 above the weekly average during the five past summers. 
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REMOVAL OF DROPSICAL OVARIA, ENTIRE, BT THE LARGE 
ABDOMINAL SECTION. 

By D. Henry Walne, Etq. , London. 

Third Case. — On the 27th of June, 1843, a young lady from the 
country, accompanied by her mother, called on me, bringing a note from 
Dr. John Elliotson, whom she had that morning consulted respecting an 
abdominal enlargement, which had for some time past been a source of 
anxiety to herself and her friends. Dr. Elliotson having ascertained the 
presence of dropsical disease of one of the ovaries, and the result of his 
extensive experience being a conviction of the inefficacy of medicine in 
the treatment of that malady, had “ at once told her not to be tapped, 
nor to take medicine likely to weaken or even annoy her,” and advised 
her to put herself under my care, if I were willing to operate upon her. 
Being well acquainted with my “ success in operating on the ovarium,” 
he seems to have “ regarded it as a duty ” to advise her to become 
my patient, provided neither she nor I objected to the operation. Hav- 
ing perused the note, not without some admiration of the manly frank- 
ness by which it was characterized, I proceeded to investigate the case 
of Miss A. K., who had not quite completed her twentieth year. 

More than four years ago it had been observed that she was larger in 
her person than was natural ; so much so, that the mistress of the school 
at winch she was then a pupil had written to her mother, intimating that 
something was wrong in her state which gave her a very matronly ap- 
pearance. She herself is of opinion that at a much earlier date she 
had been unnaturally large, and believes that her complaint originated 
in an attack of inflammation, for which leeches had to be applied to the 
abdomen, when about 1 1 years of age. 

Having left school at Midsummer, 1839, she became a governess in a 
private family ; but towards the end of the year her size excited so much 
observation, and caused so many unpleasant remarks on the part of per- 
sons who did not know it to be the effect of disease, that she was obliged 
to return home. A professional opinion was in consequence taken, and 
she was pronounced to have ovarian dropsy. 

From the time at which the nature of her case became known, she un- 
derwent various courses of medical treatment prescribed by experienced 
15 
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practitioners. Mercurial alteratives, repeated emetics, an ointment rub- 
bed upon the skin of the abdomen till it produced an appearance like 
erysipelas, and a variety of other remedies, were duly tried, but her size 
continued to increase gradually, no benefit whatever being derived from 
any of the means employed. For six months before she applied to Dr. 
Elliotson, with the exception of a short trial of garlick in gin, and broom 
tea, which some friends recommended, and which were of no service, all 
medicines had been discontinued. 

She began to menstruate in her 14th year, was quite regular in that 
respect from the first, and always continued so, never experiencing any 
material suffering or inconvenience on those occasions. At about 15 she 
went through a fever, but was never again affected by abdominal inflam- 
mation from the time of the illness which occurred when she was not 
more than 11 years old. 

On examination I found the abdomen as prominent as at the full period 
of pregnancy, with greater fulness towards the loins. The tumefaction 
was circumscribed, very regular, and distinctly fluctuating ; the health in 
all respects good ; not the slightest sign of general dropsy present, and 
the uterus perfectly natural. I could find no circumstance to create a 
suspicion of the existence of adhesions ; and she had never been tapped. 
Though of a tall, rather slim general figure, and thin in person, she mea- 
sured forty inches in circumference. 

Having informed Dr. Elliotson that 1 considered the case suitable for 
operation, but that, before arranging for its performance, if the patient and 
her friends agreed to have it done, I should wish Dr. Blundell’s opinion 
should be taken, and this proposition receiving his approval, the result of 
our conference was declared. The young lady herself was very prompt 
in decision, being determined to submit to any operation rather than con- 
tinue the subject of such annoyances as her disease occasioned. Her 
friends were more deliberate, and received much contradictory advice. 
In August the matter was so far settled that Dr. Blundell was consulted, 
and his opinion, after careful investigation, found to be favorable. By 
this time also 1 perceived that, from whatever cause, she was sensibly 
losing flesh, whilst her complaint was as evidently gaining ground. 
Three quarters of an inch additional abdominal circumference, with a 
thinner state of her general person, were plain intimations of the advance 
of mischief ; and already her size was such as indicated a diseased ovary 
of much greater magnitude than had been met with in either of my pfe- 
vious operations. 1 therefore drew attention to these circumstances, and 
suggested that further delay would add to the hazard of the operation. 

On the 29th of August she took up her abode in excellent quarters, 
with a prospect of the best nursing, and the most kindly discreet manage- 
ment of everything relating to the coming occasion. Her menstruation 
had continued to be quite regular up to this time, and her last period had 
concluded on Friday the 18th. 

It was my purpose to operate on Friday the 1st of September. In the 
meantime she was subjected to similar preparations as my two former pa- 
tients, viz., abstinence from meat, and wine or other stimulating beverage. 
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She also took aperient medicine of a mild description several times ; but 
being young, and, as I conceived, on that account more likely to be the 
subject of inflammatory attack after the operation, I thought it prudent 
to take eight ounces of blood from her arm on the day previous to the one 
fixed for its performance. She bore the bleeding well, not being at all 
faint. Once, indeed, some hours after, she felt a slight giddiness. Two 
nights in succession she had taken, as her bowels were not very freely 
moved by the first dose, the following pills : — R. Ext. colocynth. c. grs. 
viij. ; hyoscyam., grs. v. ; pulv. antim., grs. ij. M. et div. in pil. iij. h. s. 
sutnend. 

To-day, August 31 , they had operated thrice copiously. 

They were directed again, omitting the antimony. Her buoyant ani- 
mation and activity were scarcely repressible by these means, by the in- 
junctions of quiet or the expectation of the operation. 

September Is*. — It was intended that the operation should be perform- 
ed to-day, and the skin of the abdomen was marked lgst evening for the 
purpose. At 1, P. M., 1 saw her, and she was quite prepared in mind, 
and apparently in an excellent state of bodily health for the occasion ; 
moderately lowered in tone, but with a calm, soft pulse of about 80 . 
The action of the pills had been attended by a little griping; and, soon 
after I left the house, she remarked to the nurse that she felt as if she were 
about to be unwell. Between this and three o’clock the catamenia ap- 
peared, and I consequently postponed the operation, but was not aware 
of the circumstance soon enough to prevent my friends arriving one after 
another to their appointment at 4 . 

Having gone through her customary period of from three to four days, 
she was again well on the 5 th of September, but the operation was 
not fixed for an earlier day than the 12th, that the tendency to relapse in 
this matter might be completely at an end. Her diet was very moderate 
during the whole of this time in respect to animal food, and for the last 
five or six days this was strictly forbidden. The following draught was 
taken on the morning of the 10th : — R. Pulv. rhei, 9j. ; potass, tart., 
mannae, aa. 5 j. ; spt. amraon. ar., m.xv. ; tr. hyoscyam., m.xx. ; tr. sennae, 
3 j. ; aq. piment., 3x1. M. Ft. haust. 

It operated well. On the evening of the 1 1 th I found her in all re- 
spects 10 a desirable state for the operation. Menstruation had ceased 
about a week, and no threatening of a return had been felt. R. Ext. 
colocynth. c. grs. viij. ; hyoscyam., grs. v. M. et div. in pil. iij., h. s. s. 

These did their duty effectually next morning. 

12 th. — I visited my patient about mid-day, and though hardly required, 
a little refreshed the marks upon the abdominal skin. The weather was 
hot, but the chill of instinctive apprehension had given her a cold hand 
and a pale cheek, not to be removed by the most determined spirit. The 
thoughtfulness of genuine courage was at work. At 2 o’clock she took 
a good basin of beef-tea. At 3 , a copious enema of warm water ensur- 
ed the clearance of the bowels. Drs. Blundell and Henry Davies, 
Messrs. Vincent, Beale, Burrows, Camplin, Hitchman and Law, having 
assembled, and all necessary preparations being complete, at about a 
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quarter before 5 o’clock Miss K. seated herself firmly at the end of a 
couch. It was observed immediately, though silently, by those who bad 
witnessed them, that the abdominal tumefaction much exceeded that 
which existed in either case of my former operations. The pillows and 
bandage being adjusted as on those occasions, Mr. Beale took his post on 
the right, Mr. Law on the left of the patient ; the former to manage the 
integuments, the latter the tumor. 1 sat obliquely facing the end of the 
couch, on her right. 

Having no purpose of deviating in this case from my former plan of 
operating, though under no pledge to its invariable adoption, I proceeded 
to make the preliminary or exploratory small opening of an inch and a 
half in the linea alba, and below the umbilicus. Meeting with no un- 
usual circumstance, unless the jet of a small artery be thought such, it 
/was soon completed, and the abdominal cavity entered. The state of 
the cyst, as far as the finger can ascertain it, was made out. A mo- 
mentary pause was asked by my patient to draw breath. The wish was 
opportune, as the granting it gave time for the bleeding artery to con- 
tract. Having mentally measured, by the bulge of the abdominal skin 
caused by the tumor, of what size the incision need be, I now divided the 
integuments from above downwards in the median line of the abdomen, 
slightly deviating to the left of the umbilicus, and having reached the 
preliminary section at its upper end, 1 then prolonged their division down- 
wards from its lower end to the requisite extent. Of the nineteen inches 
and a fraction, the distance from the point of the ensiform cartilage to the 
pubes, fourteen were occupied by this extended incision. When com- 
pleted, I promptly took my curved probe-pointed bistoury, and by the 
guidance of two fingers of my left hand, divided the peritoneum frcm 
within to a like extent. An enormous cyst gradually advanced through 
the wound. Mr. Beale carefully and effectually covered the viscera by 
closing the integuments behind it. Mr. Law sustained the weighty mass 
of disease. The broad uterine ligament of the left side constituted its 
pedicle, through which, under the protection of my own fingers, I thrust, 
from behind it, a needle anned with strong silk twist. The two halves 
of the pedicle were separately arid tightly tied, and then it was divided 
between the ligatures and the tumor ; the latter, weighing twenty-eight 
pounds, being immediately removed without impediment from adhesion. 
No bleeding followed the division of the pedicle, which I tied with great 
force, having complete confidence in the strength of my ligatures, and be- 
lieving that the period of their dislodgment depends much on the degree 
of constriction given to the substance of the pedicle in tying them. Hav- 
ing carefully but gently removed the blood collected at the lower part of 
the abdomen, and near the edges of the wound which had alone furnish- 
ed it, 1 applied thirteen interrupted sutures; placed long pads of. lint on 
each side, but a little way from the line of the wound, and over these ap- 
plied strips of plaster, extending from one side of the body to the other, 
securing the whole by the bandage. Dr. Blundell had previously ex- 
amined the other ovary and found it healthy. Nothing could exceed the 
firmness of my patient’s resolution. She had uttered no exclamatiou. Be- 
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ing now, however, somewhat faintish, she sipped a little brandy and water. 
After being placed in bed, slight vomiting occurred, and a very little 
brandy by itself was taken. An anodyne of gr. J morph, acetat. in 
5 jss. mist, camph. was given at about 6 o’clock, to be repeated in half 
an hour. I left her after the first had been taken, with a pulse of 88. 

10, P. M. — Had not slept ; retched at 9, and brought up a little of the 
secretion of the stomach, slightly tinged with bile ; complained of tight- 
ness at the lower part of the abdomen, as if the bandage were too tight, 
which I found was not so, nor was the plaister. Felt some tendemesk on 
both sides of, and quite across, the lower part of the abdomen, but chiefly 
of the left side ; and had pain in the back, and down the limb of that 
side. Urine drawn off, g ix. ; pulse 105 to 108 ; no shivering nor chil- 
liness ; skin rather hot, but moist ; temperature of the room 72 deg. F. 
Tongue clean ; no headache, nor confusion of mind ; no bleeding from 
the wound ; has drunk nothing but her medicine, and is not thirsty. R. 
Ext. hyoscyam. gr. v. ; morph iae acetat. gr. ss. M. Ft. pit. statini. 
sumend. A pint of water may be taken in the night, a little at a time. 

13*A, 8, A. M. — The vomiting recurred at 11 last night, and again 
twice between 5 and 6 this morning. Between 12 and 1 o’clock she fell 
asleep, and slept two hours, after which she dozed frequently. Urine was 
twice passed spontaneously, together to the amount of g v. ; l drew off 
g xj. Though feeling better than she did last night, she snys that her 
head aches a little, chiefly over the eyes, with a sense of “ tired heavi- 
ness,” but has no pain at the back of the head. Pulse HO, and rather 
full at the commencement of my visit, 102 at its conclusion ; both care- 
fully noted. Skin moist all night, but hot. Has taken nothing, not even 
the water, except one sip with the pill, and yet is not thirsty. Counte- 
nance animated, and with the color of healthy warmth. Breathes freely 
without its hurting her. The sense of tightness at the lower part of the 
abdomen is less ; but she feels it ndw all over, and she is sensitive over 
the cartilages of the ribs on the right side, but does not feel “ the cut ” 
much. Her back aches from the shoulder-bones all down the sides and 
legs, more particularly the left. Mind clear ; no chills ; no flatus ; tongue 
a little furred at the back, and less moist that) natural. Advised to take 
the water. 

1 to 2, P. M. — Has slept nearly ever since my former visit, and the 
vomiting has not recurred. Urine drawn off, g ix. I had cautioned her 
against any effort to pass k, lest the wound should be disturbed. Skin 
warm, and freely perspiring ; tongue whitish ; headache less, and feels 
better ; pulse 98, full and soft. Temperature of the room 74 deg. 

10, P. M. — Had dozed occasionally, and once slept an hour since my 
last visit. Pulse 112; tongue clean and moist. So little thirst that she 
has taken only about a pint of water since the operation, now thirty-one 
hours. Urine has been passed in considerable quantity ; g ij. only 
drawn off ; natural in color and other characters. A little flatus has been 
passed. Headache slight, but subsiding ; mind clear ; skin warm and 
moist. No shivering, nor chilliness, nor sickness ; and the vomiting has 
not recurred since 6 in the morning. Complains of some pain “ in the 
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lower part of the stomach (meaning, of course, abdomen), in the left 
hip, and back, and right ankle.” Breathes freely, without tear of creat- 
ing uneasiness. Felt as if she could eat some beef, when the nurse was 
taking her dinner. Rep. pit. ex byosc. ext. et morph, acet. 

l4tA, 8, A. M.— Has had an excellent night, with several hours of 
sound sleep, having been quite easy during the rest of the time. “ At 
this moment I am free from pain altogether,” is her answer to my inquiry 
bow she feels. No vomiting, nor sickness, nor headache, nor confusion 
of mind, nor shivering, nor chilliness. No hiccup nor cough since the 
operation. Skin warm, and has perspired freely all night. Rather more 
thirst, but has taken only three quarters of a pint of water, and seems to 
wish for nothing in preference to drink. I inquired particularly on this 
point, as it was suggested tc* me that some fancy respecting water being 
likely to cause her complaint to re-appear was existing in her mind ; and 
( felt that to take rather more of it would cool and refresh her under the 
present slightly feverish state of her system. She has since assured me 
that she had no such idea, but really did not want more than she took. 
Tongue clean, except a little brownish tinge at the back, a common effect 
of opiates. Limbs and all other parts of the body now easy, “ except 
just the bottom of the stomach since the use of the instrument ” j(lhe 
catheter), and of the limbs when moved. Urine passed and collected, 
5 ij. ; withdrawn 5 ij. only ; but, as she drinks so little, aod perspires so 
much, this is not surprising; it is higher colored, in part, no doubt, from 
the same causes. Pulse 116, soft, temperature 74 deg. — to be lowered 
gradually to 72 deg., and then to 70 deg. 

I adjusted the dressings a little, but did not examine the wound. I ascer- 
tained, however, by very gentle examination, that the abdomen was quite 
free from general tenderness, as it was from distension, or even fulness in 
any degree. 

Half past 1, P. M. — Much as in the morning. Pulse a little quicker; 
but my friend, Mr. Law, having visited her with me, and the patient being 
much pleased at seeing him, perhaps accounts for it. Has taken soda 
water occasionally, not quite in full action, and in very small quantities — 
a wine-glassful at a time. It refreshes her very pleasantly. Up to this 
time nothing but this and plain water have been taken. To have a little 
arrow-root made with milk. 

10, P. M. — Took her arrow-root, a tea-cupful, but not till forty-eight 
hours, at least, after the operation : enjoyed it. Is cheerful in countenance 
and manner. Has been a little uneasy with flatus, but is less so now, 
and thinks the soda water may have been the cause. Has dozed. Pulse 
115, soft; tongue clean and moist; skin warm and perspiring; 5 vj. 
urine passed ; J iss. only drawn off, to assure myself that it was duly 
voided. The power of discharging it is now complete, and the slight 
effort required is attended by no inconvenience. I had, however, discou- 
raged the act to this time. No sickness, vomiting nor hiccup ; no shiver- 
ing nor chilliness ; no pain except a little “ at the bottom of the stomach,” 
and some uneasiness in the legs, resembling rheumatism, she thinks, but 
very trifling. Slight headache, but no confusion of mind. No sense of 
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inclination to relieve the bowels has occurred, nor flatus passed. Has no 
wish for more arrow-root, or anything else. Dislikes pills, and would 
prefer a draught. Temperature 73 deg. Pulse 111 at the conclusion of 
my visit. R. Tr. hyoscyam., 3ss. ; morph, acetat., gr. ss. ; acet. dist., 
gutt. v. ; aq. menth. pip., 5 j. M. Ft. haust. h. s. s. 

15 th, 9, A. M. — Passed a quiet night, being quite easy, but slept little 
till between 7 and 8 this morning. Skin warm and perspiring; pulse 
114; tongue moist, and very little furred at the back part. Flatus 
troubled her at one time, but does so no longer ; some was got rid of. A 
sense of itching of the skin also teased her, but that has ceased. No 
sickness, hiccup nor cough. Urine passed 5 vj. of higher color. No 
distension of the abdomen ; bears moderate pressure, even in the left iliac 
region. Limbs easier; back only feeling sore at its lowest part from ly- 
ing constantly on it. More thirsty, and has taken a pint of water in the 
night ; had previously not taken more than three pints of liquid alto- 
gether since the operation. To have arrow-root. Temperature 72 deg. 
Moistened the lint which adhered to the neighborhood of the wound pre- 
paratory to dressing it at 

2, P. M. — When 1 did so, and took out all the stitches. Adhesion 
throughout, even to the very spot where the ligatures lie, and only barely 
leaving open the space they occupy. No pus anywhere. I laid a narrow 
strip of lint with spermaceti salve along the line of wound ; then placed 
a long pad of lint on each side, over which strips of mild adhesive plas- 
ter across the abdomen, and the renewed bandage gave the requisite sup- 
port to the abdomen. Urine passed g vj. To have a glass of calfs- 
foot jelly. 

16M, 8, A. M. — Passed an excellent night, and is free from all uneasi- 
ness. Was hungry in the night, and wishes for an egg and coffee for 
breakfast. To have them, with a little dry toast. 

2, P. M. — The catamenia appeared this morning. Has been taken 
out of bed, and lies comfortably on a couch. Had a jelly since her 
breakfast, and no ill effect has arisen from either. Perspires gently ; 
weather remarkably hot. 

17M, 2, P. M. — Wound dressed again. It is only a superficial line. 
In depth it is perfectly united, and the peritoneum has been shut from the 
first moment the wound was closed. No pus at any part of it, not even 
by the ligatures. Pulse 100. Has just taken some mutton broth with a 
little toast. Skin warm and perspiring. Temperature 72 deg., and it 
was nearly or quite that in the shade out of doors this morning, where it 
is now hotter than in the house. 

** # # # # # ## 

29th. — Walked across the room, leaning on the nurse’s arm, and next 
day did so several times without support. From this time she has be- 
come more and more active and independent of assistance, getting out 
and into bed, and sitting up great part of the day. Remarkably little dis- 
charge has proceeded from the ligatures, and they have been left to them- 
selves very much, except being carefully guarded from accident. She 
usually takes an aperient pill at night, but not always. It would be use- 
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less to carry the report further ; and it may perhaps seem to some read- 
ers that the details are . given more fully than necessary. To the really 
practical inquirer, I trust, they will not prove wearisome ; as they are 
designed to assist in illustrating a subject with which very few are at all 
acquainted by actual observation, Having, however, with this view pro- 
longed the narrative so much, it is not my present design to offer many 
remarks. 

The tumor itself requires but little description. A single principal 
cyst ; a moderate portion of solid matter in a highly vascular condition ; 
the Fallopian tube stretching away to its fimbriated end, at a distance of 
some fifteen inches from the division of the pedicle ; and the subjoined 
dimensions, are all the particulars that need be noted : — When lying, its 
circumference measured horizontally 3 feet 8J inches ; vertically length- 
wise, 3 feet 2 inches ; and vertically across, 2 feet 10J inches. It weigh- 
ed 28 pounds imperial weight. 

Of the three cases of ovarian operation, which I have now placed be- 
fore the profession, this one is perhaps the most interesting. It plainly 
demonstrates that, under proper precautions, the youthfulness of the pa- 
tient need not deter the surgeon from attempting her cure ; whilst the 
value of the relief afforded by the operation at such a period of life can 
hardly be over-estimated, when we consider the distressing annoyances to 
which the malady subjects a young unmarried woman in any station of 
life, more particularly one holding the position occupied by my patient. 

Her recovery was in all respects more rapidly completed than that of 
either of my former patients. 

With regard to the propriety of performing a formidable operation like 
this for such a disease, it may be briefly remarked that no means on which 
any reliance can be placed, except an operation, are, as far as I can 
learn, known to the most experienced practical physicians of the present 
day, any more than to those of past ages : none, at least, which une- 
quivocally cure or mitigate the disease when arrived at such a stage as to 
require an operation. A mistaken idea prevails in some minds that the 
disease does not tend to shorten life, as well as to destroy its comfort. I 
shall hereafter show that this opinion is totally at variance with facts. 
Like many other erroneous opinions, it is repeated on authority by men 
whose position might easily enable them to ascertain that it is devoid of 
truth. Compilers are apt to follow such men. How should they do 
otherwise? They themselves, with few exceptions, are little engaged in 
the observation of disease, and cannot be expected to form opinions, ex- 
cept upon the report of others. The rising generation of practitioners 
derive their instructions principally from men of these two classes, who 
thus propagate error from age to age, mixed up, indeed, with so much 
useful information as gives additional influence to the mischief. 

Equally faulty in fact and in tendency is the suggestion that the ope- 
ration itself is necessarily one of easy performance, requiring little ana- 
tomical knowledge, or skilful surgical adroitness. It may, indeed, be 
truly said of any operation, that the amount of mere anatomical know- 
ledge required for the mechanical part of the surgeon’s act is not greater 
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than a diligent student might acquire in a few months ; and certainly not 
more truly of this operation, in which the separation of adhesions to the 
abdominal parietes and to the viscera themselves may be necessary : but 
it is the possession of correct physiological, pathological and therapeuti- 
cal knowledge that enables a practitioner to cope with the real difficulties 
of operative surgery, those which endanger his patient’s life, or after- 
health and comfort. If to perform an operation so rapidly as to excite 
the astonishment of a large class of staring students, and for the sake of 
this worthless display to cause the greater mutilation of the patient, as in 
amputations, in order to avoid its consequences ; if to disregard the pre- 
paration of the patient, so that dangerous symptoms must almost inevita- 
bly ensue ; or so to mismanage the after-treatment that the patient’s life 
is lost, when he might be otherwise cured ; if to undertake without hesi- 
tation the performance of an important and hazardous operation in igno- 
rance of those precautions which other men have shown to be both ne- 
cessary and effectual for the patient’s preservation ; if, in short, the dex- 
terity of the mere anatomist be thus mistaken for perfection in the art of 
surgery ; then, indeed, is it high time that such erroneous notions should 
be corrected, and that the profession should see the advantage of a diffe- 
rent combination of qualifications for its useful exercise. 

That the removal of dropsical ovaria by the large abdominal incision 
will become a legitimate operation in the hands of qualified surgeons, there 
can, I think, remain but little doubt on the minds of practical men who 
have looked into the subject. I know that many such already consider 
the operation as established by the cases of Dr. Clay and myself. My 
own experience confirms me in my opinion of its humanity, usefulness 
and practicability, when properly conducted in well-selected cases ; and 
that, so conducted, it will be the means of averting much suffering, and 
saving many valuable lives, I entertain not the slightest doubt. As a 
comparative novelty, however, it has to contend with unjust prejudice on 
the one hand ; with ignorant rashness on the other. The former will 
gradually give way to conviction, or be reduced to silence ; but the latter, 
in its reckless eagerness for distinction may do much mischief by its un- 
justifiable proceedings, and so bring into undeserved obloquy what will 
otherwise be deemed a valuable improvement in surgery . — London Medi- 
cal Gazette . 


ALLAHABAD JAIL, IN INDIA— SURGEONS REPORT, 

fW* select a few items from the last annual report of Alex. Beattie, Esq., 
Civil Surgeon of Allahabad, published in a late No. of the India Medi- 
cal Journal.] 

I have always considered it necessary for the preservation of health, 
that each convict should have not less than 3 feet by 8 for his accommo- 
dation when shut up at night, besides which a centre path-way is proper, 
and indeed necessary, to admit access to the urine tubs. The breadth of 
the Allahabad Jail rooms affords a larger path-way than i9 necessary, 
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but their length admits only IS men at a side, or 36 men in each room, 
giving each 3 feet in breadth ; yet, say that 40 men may with safety be 
confined in each room, at that rate 480 convicts can be accommodated 
in the Fourdaree Jail ; at the same rate the Dewanee Jail will contain 
230 men, making a total, exclusive of the female ward and hospital, of 
710 prisoners. By a circular order of the Nizamut Adawlut, N. VV. P., 
No. 1,166, it is directed that 890 male prisoners may be confined in 
the Allahabad Jail. 

Twelve years’ experience at this place has proved to me, that, when- 
ever a greater number of prisoners than my estimate allowed, has been 
confined in this Jail, the men have suffered from being crowded, and 
breathing a polluted air, particularly during the hot and rainy seasons. 

The rations are at present sufficiently abundant, and the articles of diet 
good and nutritious. On the 18th of August, 1841, an unhealthy month, 
and when the prisoners were sickly, the directions contained in the fol- 
lowing circular order came into operation : — The daily ration is reduced 
from one seer of 80 sicca weight, to 12 chittaks (60 9*icca weight), t. e., 
each convict will receive 10 chittaks of wheat floor, and 2 chittaks of 
dhal daily, the latter to be replaced by an equivalent portion of vegeta- 
bles or rice, every second or third day, at the discretion of the Magistrate ; 
in addition to this, a small quantity of salt, from a quarter to half a chit- 
tak, to be served out to each prisoner daily. As an indulgence, and to 
be so explained, 2 chittaks of ghee, a half chittak of red or black pep- 
per, and half a chittak of tobacco, will likewise be distributed to each 
weekly. The daily allowance of wood is limited to one seer.” 

The quantity of food hereby sanctioned afforded one scanty meal in 
the twenty-four hours, and the consequences of the reduction and long 
fasting, were emaciation, debility, and increase of sickness in the form of 
dysentery and scorbutic complaints. 1 lost no opportunity in bringing 
before the authorities my opinion, that the reduced rations were insuffi- 
cient for the maintenance of health among men exposed, while at labor, 
to the rays of the sun, and vicissitudes of the weather at all times ; and in 
May, 1842, the diet was increased to the former standard to the laboring 
prisoners, and with the best effect. 

Laboring prisoners receive one seer of 80 sicca weight each daily, viz. : 
14 chittaks of otta, 2 of dhall, £ of salt, l£ seer of firewood, daily ; 2 
chittaks of ghee, $ of tobacco, £ of chillies, weekly. 

The ghee is served out on four different occasions during the week. 
Two chittaks of rice and as much of vegetables are given twice a week, 
an equivalent deduction being made on this account, from the 14 chittaks 
of otta above specified. On my recommendation a part of the rations, 
about one third, is cooked and partaken in the morning, the remainder when 
the work of the day is finished. 

For women and prisoners without labor, 10 chittaks of otta, and 2 
chittaks of dhall, and l seer of fire-wood, are allowed daily ; in every 
other respect the same as to laboring prisoners. None of the prisoners 
in this ZRIah receive money rations. The clothing allowed is ample, a 
new piece of cloth for the waist tmd lower limbs ( a dhoty), and a piece 
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for the head (augutcha) are distributed every six months, and at the 
commencement of the cold weather three blankets are given to each 
tnan ; one of the blankets is made up into a cap and coat which extends 
to the knees, and with long sleeves, is fastened on one side of the chest 
with tape. In cold windy weather the men are thus always well covered, 
and have their arms free for any labor, which is not the case when they 
have loose blankets ; every prisoner at the same time receives a straw 
mat to sleep on, which, with one of the blankets, is kept in jail, and in 
wet weather they are dry and prevent the necessity of the men sleeping 
in wet clothing, which is always a source of mischief. . 

The employment of the prisoners has not to my knowledge been too 
severe in any instance, during the year. Whenever the men are engaged 
during the hot season, where the exposure to the sun’s rays is so great as 
to prove prejudicial, an intimation to that effect from me to the Magistrate 
has always been attended to. Prisoners sentenced to labor, work on 
the roads. The men imprisoned for life, and the female prisoners, are 
occupied in grinding wheat. All the flour used in the Jail is prepared 
by them ; each individual grinds nine seers of wheat daily. 

The interna) economy is good, and as follows : — The prisoners sen- 
tenced to labor are counted off at day-break, and sent out of jail in gangs 
to their several working places, five men in charge of each burkundaz ; a 
portion of the daily food and firewood is taken with them, and a light 
meal is given to each man about 9 or 10 o’clock. This arrangement I 
suggested when the rations were increased to the present quantity ; almost 
all the convicts are classed into messes ; 1 man for every 16 is detained 
in jail as a cook. In the morning the cooks are employed cleaning the 
rooms, court, yards and drains, after which they go for the articles of diet, 
and prepare them ; so that when the prisoners return from work about 
4 o’clock, P. M., their food is ready for equal distribution. An hour’s 
rest at noon is allowed, and it is the business of the guards to see that 
every man bathe at that time. Every Saturday morning the floors of 
the rooms are washed and well dried. All the privies, urine tubs and 
sewers are washed daily. The prisoners without labor are exercised in 
walking an hour and a half morning and evening, in the open areas. 
Sunday is a day of rest for all. Once a week, at least, the whole of the 
prisoners and their food are inspected by myself. 

During February, March and April, the sickness among the prisoners 
in Jail was very great. Fever of a continued inflammatory type pre- 
vailed as ao epidemic, and I bad reason to believe it contagious, from the 
circumstance of two native doctors, and several of the attendants on the 
sick, being attacked with it. Both the native doctors died with the dis- 
ease, and left me almost entirely unprovided with assistance for the sick. 

The symptoms in all the cases were nearly the same and equally vio- 
lent, whether the subject was young or old, of a full or spare habit. 
The fever was rarely issued in by a rigor; cold creeping sensation on 
the surface, or short, hot and chilly fits alternative with languor and pros- 
tration of strength, were speedily followed by an exceedingly hot, dry 
skin, rapid pulse, generally 120 in a minute, and great thirst ; the lips be- 
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came dry and cracked, the tongue very dry, furred, brown and stiff, in 
some cases it was black, and so hard and dry that it could not be pro- 
truded ; the bowels generally constipated, the urine very scanty and high 
colored ; in some cases only headache was complained of, but in all, the 
eyes were bloodshot and very much tinged with yellow. There was 
very great tenderness of the scorbic. cordis, and pressure on the upper 
abdominal regions could not be borne. If the fever was not speedily 
subdued by active antiphlogistic treatment, inflammation of the liver, sto- 
mach, spleen, and indeed of all the abdominal viscera ensued, and the 
irritation of such local disease prevented any remission of fever taking 
place. The following is a summary of the treatment employed, as the 
stage of excitement was fully developed in all, before they were admitted 
into the Hospital ; venesection was at once had recourse to, when not 
contra-indicated by great age or debility of the patient ; this was followed 
by affusion, which always gave much relief ; the patient’s head was then 
shaved, and an antimonial emetic administered. If the emetic did not 
empty the bowels as well as the stomach, a purgative enema was given, 
and a large dose of calomel with compound powder of jalap, or with 
castor oil ; when these measures had taken effect, saline diaphoretic 
draughts, combined with tincture of digitalis, were given alternately with 
calomel, blue pill and antimonial powder, every second hour. Cold lo- 
tion was kept on the head, and the body repeatedly sponged with vinegar 
and water. In a majority of cases this treatment procured a remission of 
the symptoms in 18 or 20 hours ; but a recurrence of fever frequently 
happened in the afternoon or early part of the night, requiring a repe- 
tition of the cold affusion, venesection, and the application of leeches to the 
epigastric and hypochondriac regions and to the head. Purgatives were 
repeated, and mercurial medicines continued till the mouth became tender, 
or till convalescence was established. Enemata were used frequently in 
every case. I have seldom witnessed cases of greater severity, or which 
more obstinately resisted the means resorted to for the removal of gastro- 
hepatic inflammation and congestion, than those of the epidemic alluded 
to. Anodynes by the mouth and the anus were very useful in obtaining 
sleep in the advanced [period, when the patient continued wakeful or fell 
into a low delirium. The convalescents attended) by native doctors were 
sent to Papambow, distant three miles from the jail, for the benefit of 
change of air ; but many of those whose constitutions were broken down 
by age, or previous disease, suffered a relapse attended with dysenteric 
symptoms, and these were the cases which chiefly proved fatal. 

The cases of cholera which occurred in April, May and June, were 
of a severe kind. Of 15 cases admitted in these months, 9 proved 
speedily fatal. There was not much vomiting or purging, the thirst for 
cold drink was insatiable, the voice husky and feeble, skin quite cold, pulse 
not to be felt two hours after the seizure. The omentum, mesentery and 
peritoneal coat of the intestines were inflamed in all the fatal cases. A 
native doctor died of the disease in 12 hours’ illness. He was attacked 
in the hospital. 

The first case of smallpox which occurred at the Station was on the 
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20th of March, and from that date throughout April, May and June, the 
disease prevailed, yet not very many cases occurred. 

The cases vaccinated during January, February and March, were very 
successful, but during the hot months the virus proves quite inert. There 
are two native vaccinators paid by government for this Zillah, but much 
prejudice exists among the people in regard to the operation. The total 
number vaccioated during the year was 291, of which only 92 were 
satisfactory. 


INOCULATION WITH TUBERCULOUS MATTER. 

To the Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 

Sir, — I f you think the following case of inoculation with tubercular 
matter, worthy of notice, you are at liberty to publish it. 

June 30lh, 1840, in making an examination, thirty hours after death, 
of the lungs of a subject that died of tubercular phthisis, 1 accidentally 
cut the middle finger of my left hand over the first joint ; the wound 
was slight, not penetrating through the cutis vera. 

The lungs of the subject were loaded with tubercles, in all stages of 
softening. After completing the examination, I cleansed the wound tho- 
roughly, and paid no more attention to it. In about two weeks there be- 
gan to be symptoms of inflammation about the seat of the injury, and 
there soon appeared a row of hard tubercles in the direction of the cut ; 
in a few days suppuration took place, and I punctured them, and thick 
matter was discharged. In two weeks, however, another crop appeared, 
more numerous than the first, which 1 treated in the same way. In this 
way the disease continued to progress for two years, in spite of all the 
means that I was able to use, or that were suggested by other physicians, 
till it had extended from the nail half way to the second joint, and half 
way round the finger, producing a kind of fungous thickening of the 
skin, which I was obliged to remove occasionally with caustics. 

The finger was never much painful, but very sensitive; any slight in- 
jury would produce the most acute pain for a short time. In the treat- 
ment I gave the various preparations of iodine, of different strength 
and modes of application, a thorough trial; but all to no purpose, 
except to hasten suppuration of the tubercles, if used too strong. The 
only treatment that appeared to have the least effect towards removing 
the disease, was pulv. nit. silver, applied in such quantity as to remove 
a pellicle without producing sufficient inflammation to cause softening of 
the tubercles. By removing successive pealings in this way, suppuration 
was prevented, and the diseased part all removed in a few months, except 
in a small place where the disease had extended to the cellular membrane, 
in a cicatrix produced by nitric acid applied to remove fungus. These 
pellicles, when removed, were thickly studded with tubercles, like thorns, 
about one line in length. 

It is now six months since I have made any application to the finger, 
and there remains a small tumor an eighth of an inch across where the 
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nitric acid destroyed the skin, not in the seat of the original injury, but 
between the first and second joint ; this is slightly tender, and occasion* 
ally has that peculiar sick feeling, unlike anything else I ever experienced, 
which the finger has always had ever since diseased. 

Query. — Can tubercular matter be taken up by the absorbents, and 
carried into the circulation, and deposited in other parts of the system, 
producing tubercular disease there ? Lyman Barton, M.D. 

IVillsbo rough, N. Y. y Nov. 1st, 1843. 


PROF. REESE’S “ HOMOEOPATHIC CHALLENGE.” 

[Communicated fbr the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal.] 

Dr. Reese. Dear Sir, — In the Journal of October 10th, on page 
225, there is published from you an extraordinary “ Homoeopathic Chal- 
lenge.” When I first read it, it was considered, as it still is, a boasting 
ebullition from a “ good-natured ” professor — and thought it not worthy 
of any special notice. But on more mature reflection, when consider- 
ing certain pointed expressions contained therein, and the general ere - 
dulity of people for attaching an uncommon importance to such a sweep- 
ing statement as yours, it was deemed proper to say something in expos- 
ing its fallacy. It seems unaccountable that homoeopathy should demand 
a regular “ challenge,” when it is and has been so much ridiculed, and to 
have it emanate from a real professor of “ the institutes of rational 
medicine.” 

Can you, Sir, rationally justify your own course ? Is it commendable 
for a literary gentleman to take so much notice of so trifling a subject? 
or, rather, if it be so worthless and “ inert ” in its practical application, 
why pay any attention to it ? Why trouble yourself in repeating it from 
place to place, and voluntarily subject yourself to such a “ fiery ordeal ” 
— if there be no reality about the science ? You have certainly acted 
very inconsistently with your views of the subject. For if the practice of 
homoeopathy be insufficient to produce any salutary effects in curing dis- 
ease, it must, of course, die a natural death, without the medical aid of 
any one to terminate its existence. Therefore, judging from the foregoing 
consideration, you can readily understand, that such a challenge as yours 
is nothing more than a “non compos mentis .” You need not trouble 
yourself about the “ transcendental mysticism of homoeopathy,” nor men- 
tion about your “ responsibility to a higher tribunal,” if you can take 
the following-named medicines with impunity, which are mentioned in 
your challenge, viz. — “prussic add, aqua fortis , rats ’ bane, flint and 
steel, thunder and lightning, fire and brimstone ! ” Such a medley 
of ingredients for an experiment plainly shows a want of common sense. 
The homoeopaths do not expect to suit Vulcan characters, nor prepare 
their medicines to be proof against Salamanders. Their medicines are 
only calculated to subdue diseases of the human system on earth — not- 
withstanding your “ sincerity and convictions ” to the contrary of “ hu- 
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man jurisprudence.” The homoeopathic medicines are not made to re- 
sist all the heterogeneous materials of creation ! 

Tou state, Sir, that the homoeopathic physicians do not rely “ on ho- 
moeopathic treatment ” either for themselves or their families. You 
give no particular facts as proof for such an assertion — but it is altogether 
contrary to my acquaintance with the homceopathists. So far as my pre- 
sent experience and observation extend, I can speak unhesitatingly in fa- 
vor of homoeopathy on myself, in my own family, among many of my 
relatives, and a large number of other patients, and I have had almost 
all kinds of acute and chronic diseases to manage, and have gi^n almost 
universal satisfaction to my employers. My long experience of allo- 
pathy enables me to judge more correctly of the true merits of homoe- 
opathy. I consider the science of homoeopathy to be one of the greatest 
and most valuable discoveries that has ever been made by the medical 
faculty. My own success has been fifty per cent, better than when 1 
practised allopathically. 

It is well known, Sir, generally, that any new and valuable truth is 
violently opposed — but for all this, it will wear brighter and brighter, the 
more there is done to demolish it. And it is well to remind you, before 
concluding, that homoeopathy is on its onward course — its advancement 
is almost daily experienced — the obstacles which have often impeded its 
progress, are yielding to the power of its “ infinitesimal doses” If the 
homoeopathic system were as “ inert” as you would have your hearers 
and readers believe, how can you account for its great efficacy in curing , 
very rapidly, many acute and chronic cases ? The medicines do all this 
in my practice, whether you are disposed to believe it or not. What I 
actually learn from observation is sufficient to establish my mind, more 
than all the medical challenges you can reiterate, with all the combined 
powers of heaven and earth ! Yours, with esteem and sincere respect. 

Boston , Nov . 6, 1843. Robert Capen, M.D. 


THE BOSTON MEDICAL AND SURGICAL JOURNAL. 

BOSTON, NOVEMBER 16 , 1 84 3 . 


Boston Lunatic Asylum. — Dr. Stedman’s first report to the City Gov- 
ernment, a neatly published document, has been recently distributed. It is 
well drawn up, and evinces the care of a physician, united with the feel- 
ing of responsibility of a discreet public officer. The following are the 
essential statistics of the past year : — 

Number of patients admitted since the Hospital was opened, 259 ; do. 
resident during the past year, 157 ; do. admitted do., 62 — males 37, fe- 
rn ales 25 — married 33, single 29. There have been discharged during 
the past year, 38 — viz., restored, 22 ; improved, 2 ; unimproved, 5 ; died, 9. 

Dr. Stedman had been in his present station only eight months when 
this report was made ; but he appears to have become familiar with 
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the real condition of the establishment, and pleads, like a philosopher of 
comprehensive views, for the wretched beings placed under his charge. 

When a great public improvement was demanded by the people of 
France, during the Revolution, the way to bring it about was the popular 
cry, off with their heads. After reading the following extract, We say, 
off with the sheds . 

“ It is much to be regretted,” says Dr. S., 11 that with their capacity for 
labor, so little opportunity is afforded the patients for employment. The 
average number constantly occupied in and about the Hospital buildings 
is not more than twelve. There are several females who are engaged in 
sewing, Knitting, scouring, washing or ironing at different and irregular 
periods ; but never are there more than seven or eight for whom regular 
employment can be provided. A few of the males perform the more la- 
borious requirements of the house ; the remainder lead comparatively a 
very inactive life, notwithstanding the efforts made to engage them in 
light occupations or amusements. In view of these circumstances, the 
Superintendent has considered numerous plans for occupying and amus- 
ing the minds of the patients in addition to those now adopted. And 
among other modes of accomplishing the object in view, he would beg 
leave to suggest to the City Council the practicability of removing the 
barns and out-houses belonging to the House of Industry, which now 
stand in front of the Lunatic Hospital, and of extending the limits of the 
land on which the Hospital is situated beyond the site of those buildings. 
He is aware of the expense involved in such a step ; but at the same 
time is convinced of the necessity of the measure, arising from the need 
of a proper amount of labor and exercise, in which the patients cannot be 
engaged while in the contracted space they now occupy. It is unneces- 
sary at this late day, when the general principles of the treatment of in- 
sanity are so well known, to enter upon an argument to prove the abso- 
lute necessity of occupation of some kind as a remedial means to be re- 
sorted to for the mitigation of this direst of human diseases. It is only 
necessary to show how small is the space enclosed for the use of this 
Hospital, to convince any one of the need we are in for more land, in 
the cultivation of which our male inmates may find active employment, 
and in the circuit of which the female patients may have better opportuni- 
ties for exercise and enjoyment in the fresh air. 

“ The enclosure comprises five acres. The Hospital, with all the out- 
buildings, yards, paths and wharf, occupies three fifths of this space ; so 
that only two fifths remain for cultivation — a much less quantity of land 
than is to be found attached to any insane institution in this country.” 

Lastly, we add the former and present dietary of the patients, for the 
use of those who are solicitous to collect information of the kind. 

Former Dietary. — For breakfast, daily. — Coffee or chocolate, sweet- 
ened with molasses, and bread. 

% For Supper , daily . — Tea or chocolate, sweetened with molasses, and 
bread. Cheese on Sunday at supper. Gingerbread on Monday at supper. 

For Dinner. — Sunday, rice and molasses ; Monday, beans and pork ; 
Tuesday, Thursday, Saturday, beef soup, with vegetables ; Wednesday, 
roast beef and vegetables ; Friday, salt fish and potatoes. 

Present Dietary. — For breakfast , daily. — Coffee, chocolate, or shells, 
and bread. 

^For Supper , daily. — Tea, sweetened with sugar, chocolate or shells, 
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and bread. Cheese at supper twice a week. Gingerbread, or other plain 
cake, twice a week. 

For Dinner . — Sunday, cold corned beef, with potatoes ; Monday, pork 
and beans, rice pudding ; Tuesday, fresh fish and vegetables ; Wednesday, 
roast beef, mutton, lamb or veal, and vegetables; Thursday, beef soup, 
rice pudding; Friday, salt fish, with vegetables; Saturday, same as on 
Wednesday. The native fruits in their season. 


Insane Asylum in Vermont . — Within a few days, the seventh annual 
report of the Trustees to the Legislature, together with Dr. Rockwell’s, 
in a pamphlet form, has been received. The latter was received and ac- 
knowledged by us some weeks ago. Of the medical superintendent’s 
qualifications, and his fidelity to the best interests of the unfortunate be- 
ings placed under his care, no one presumes to doubt. There is some 
interest in knowing the annual expense of the public charities, and in re- 
ference to that point it may not be amiss to state that the whole expense 
of maintaining this State establishment, for the last financial year, was 
only $1350 15 — and the income during the same period, was $448 46 
more than the outgo. It is therefore a self-sustaining charity, and credita- 
ble to the inhabitants of Vermont. 


Denial Ingenuity , — By turning to some of the back volumes of this 
Journal, an account may be found of the case of Jeremiah Driscoll, of 
Warren, R. I., who was injured, in the South Pacific Ocean, by a whale, 
Nov. 7th, 1836. It is only necessary to repeat the fact, that the end of 
an oar was driven into his mouth in such a manner as to knock off the 
whole anterior part of the alveolar arch, of the upper jaw, teeth and all ; 
the roof of the mouth was broken through, and the nasal cavity freely 
admitted the tongue into it— the bones having subsequently come away. 
This is only a general outline of a terrible wound, from which Mr. Dris- 
coll finally recovered, but greatly disfigured and wholly unable to masti- 
cate food. By the skill of a Boston dentist, Dr. Harwood, now residing at 
Machias, Me., the deformity was measurably overcome, and the ability to 
subsist on solid aliment restored to him by a complete set of teeth. 

Four years, however, have considerably modified the shape of the mu- 
tilated jaw, so that there was considerable difficulty in maintaining the 
palate plate in its proper position. Consequently, articulation as well as 
manducation was beginning to be an exceedingly troublesome process, to say 
nothing of the distortion of features that must necessarily ensue from any 
imperfection in the mechanism of such an extensive artificial surface as he 
had been wearing. Under these circumstances, he has again recently 
visited Boston for assistance. Dr. Joshua Tucker, whose ingenuity has 
often been put in requisition in cases equally perplexing, succeeded in ad* 
mirably fitting a new palatine and alveolar arch, bearing a highly finished 
set of molar and incisor teeth, which have as perfectly restored Mr. Dris- 
coll os it is possible for art to do. No one would suspect, without a mi- 
nute examination, that so much of the man was artificial. 

These triumphs of art, of such immense importance to those who have 
been unfortunately maimed, should be extensively circulated by the press, 
that all sufferers may avail themselves of the advantages accruing from 
the modern discoveries and improvements in mechanical dentistry. 
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Medical Intelligence . 

The late Fever at Rondout . — In the third No. of the New York Jour- 
nal of Medicine, Dr. Forry, its indefatigable editor, has furnished an 
elaborate paper, entitled “ an account of a malignant fever which prevail- 
ed at Rondout, Ulster County, N. Y., in the months of August and Sep- 
tember, 1843, with an inquiry into its nature, and into the question of its 
importation by the schooner Vanda ; based upon an investigation of the 
disease at Rondout,” &c. Some idea may be formed of the labor bestow- 
ed upon the investigation, when the simple fact is mentioned that it occu- 
pies fifty-four pages. In conclusion, Dr. Forry says that the disease was 
indigenous and non»contagious ; “and viewing its whole character, as 
eviuced both by its history in connection with the philosophy of epidemics, 
and by its own peculiar symptoms, the opinion would seem to be clearly 
warranted, that it is a malignant remittent fever, with a strong tendency to 
assume the typhoid type.” 


Miraculous Medicine. — A pamphlet has appeared — the work of the 
Avignon Jesuits — with this taking title, “ Notre Dame de Remedy ,” which 
conquers paralysis, dropsy, cancer, and other diseases of uncertain seat, 
together with blindness, dislocations, &c. They are all easily mastered 
by orisons, fastings, church discipline and vows, but particularly by the 
application of relics! This is no more ridiculous than the clairvoyant 
exhibitions of females in Boston, who, for a fee of about three dollars, pre- 
tend to inspect the interior of the body, and describe the diseased appear- 
ances within ! What is still more marvellous, is the fact, that in this city 
of intelligence, both men and women abound who have confidence in these 
explorations, and pay as cheerfully for being thus imposed upon as they 
would for bread when famishing. 


Herculean Treatment of Dysentery . — We make the following extract 
from a private communication, dated October 3d, from Dr. P. Fahnestock, 
of Pittsburgh, Pa. 

There has recently prevailed in this vicinity, about two miles from the 
city, an endemic dysentery, characterized by considerable febrile action, 
with frequent mucous or bloody evacuations, and violent tormina and te- 
nesmus. It attacked both sexes and all ages indiscriminately, and among 
them I attended from sixty to eighty cases. As my treatment was pecu- 
liar, and its success confirmed its propriety (but three cases having proved 
fatal), I will state how I managed them. 

In the case of an adult patient of either sex, having ten or twelve stools 
her hour, consisting of blood and mucus alone, accompanied with great 
tormina and tenesmus, I usually gave from six to fifteen grains of pulveriz- 
ed opium, with from twenty to thirty grains of calomel ; but if the pulse 
was full and frequent, this treatment was premised by general bloodlet- 
ting and the application of leeches to the anus. In six or eight hours 
after the administration of the medicine, I prescribed the following : — R. 
01. ricini, 3 iss. ; spir. terebin., 3 ss. 

These were my maximum doses ; and after the operation of the oils, 
I gave calomel and Dover’s powder in small doses, with gum water as a 
drink, and rice and arrow root as diet. It was seldom found necessary to 
repeat the calomel and opium. To children six or eight years old, I gave 
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as much as four or five grains of opium, without producing more than a 
few hours* sleep. — New York Journal of Medicine . 


Officers of the Cortland (N. Y.) Medical and Surgical Association . — 
A. B. Shipman, President. Lewis Riggs, Lewis H. Kelly, Vice Presi- 
dents. Ashbel Patterson, Recording Secretary. H. 0. Jewett, Cor- 
responding Secretary. H. Van Duzen, Wm. J. Willson, A. Cooke, J. A. 
Shipman, Joel R. Carpenter, Chapman, Wm. H. Knapp, Curator. 


Medical Miscellany.— Dr. Ray, Medical Superintendent of the Maine 
Insane Hospital, delivered a lecture at Bangor, the other day, on the mad 
characters of Shakspeare. — A little girl, nine years old, in Camelford, 
Eng., died of hydrophobia nine weeks after being bitten by a dog, not 
known to be rabid. — In St. Peter’s Hospital, chargeable to the city of 
Bristol, Eng., is a female pauper who has been maintained at the city’s 
expense since 1780. Another, now 93 years of age, is in the Asylum at 
Stapleton, and danced a jig for the amusement of her companions when 
Prince Albert recently visited Bristol. — There has been considerable sick- 
ness during the present autumn, in Leonardstown, Md. The prevalent 
disease has been a bilious congestive fever. — Upwards of forty students 
were matriculated at the medical school at Cincinnati so early in the term, 
that it is presumed the class will yet be considerably increased. — Mrs. 
Jones, the wife of a forgem^n, in Cosely, Eng., whose wages are only 9s. 
a week, was safely delivered of three boys and one girl, a short time ago. 
— Dr. Wm. Foss, of Wayne, Me., has been acquitted of the alleged 
murder of Ann Elder, of Gray. — Ninety medical students were matricu- 
lated on the day on which the annual course of lectures commenced at 
the Medical College in this city. — A pair of twin boys were born in Bos- 
ton, last week, in the practice of Dr. Wm. E. Cole, which were furnish- 
ed with an extra little finger on each hand. — Sir Astley Cooper left a for- 
tune of half a million sterling; Dupuytren, over three millions of francs ; 
and Baron Grafe, the great surgeon of Berlin, about three millions of 
dollars. 


To Correspondents. — Dr. Cook’s Case of Placental Presentation, and No. 
2 of Phrei io- Magnetism, are on hand for publication. 


Married, — Theodore F. Cornwell, M.D., of New York, to Miss Maria Lay. — 
In Truxton, Frederick S. Hoyt, M.D., of Athens, Pa., to Miss Julia Bassett. — Dr. 
James Holland, of Westfield, Mass., to Miss Anne G. R. Wheeler. 


Died, — At Rodney, Miss., of yellow fever, Dr. John H. Savage, formerly of 
Salem, Mass. 


Number of deaths in Boston, for the week ending Nor. 11, 42.— Males, 21— Females, 21. Stillborn, 1. 

Of consumption, 3— inflammation of the bowels, 1— scarlet fever, 5— typhus fever, 8— measles, 
1— inflammation on the brain, 1— lung fever, 4 — lnfhnlile, 2 — hooping cough, 3— abscess, 1— smallpox, 
1 — rheumatic fever, 1 — old age, 1— fits, 3— croup, 1— dropsy in the head, 1— liver complaint, 1— in- 
temperance, 1— paralysis, 1— cancer, 1— rupture of bloodvessel, J. 

Under 5 years, 19— between 5 and 20 years, 5— between 20 and 60 years, 15— over 60 years, 3. 
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308 Medical Intelligence. 

Diet used at the Table d'Hote of Priessnitz. — Dr. Edward Johnson, in 
his book on hydropathy, gives the following account of the food adminis- 
tered to his patients by the peasant apostle of the water cure. Would it 
not tempt any reasonable being to throw physic to the dogs, and perform 
a pilgrimage to the shrine of Priessnitz? “ With regard to the diet used 
at Graefenberg, I cannot help offering one or two remarks. The principal 
animal food there placed upon the table is boiled beef (done to rags) and 
the veal of calves not more than a day or two old. Hares, coarse, dry and 
tough, being first boiled and then baked. Baked pork, baked goose, and 
baked duck, with baked sausages, help to vary the repast. Add to this 
old mutton, foetal calf, and cow beef, stewed in vinegar, succeeded by ran- 
cid ham served with mashed gray peas. While I am writing, I am over- 
looked by a gentleman who declares that this statement will not be believed 
in England. I think that is extremely probable. It is nevertheless perfect- 
ly true. Cucumbers, cured in nothing but salt and water, which the Ger- 
mans eat with avidity, saur kraut, hard dumplings, pancakes with cheese- 
curds rolled up in them, puddings made with poppy seeds — these also are 
the standard and daily delicacies of the Graefenberg table. Add to all this 
that the only bread on the table is a composition of barley and rye ; add, 
moreover, that the veal, hare, &c. is constantly either mouldy or putres- 
cent, and that the bread is invariably perfectly sour, and the reader will 
readily acknowledge that here is an assemblage of savors, flavors and 
odors, exceedingly well calculated to give him an indigestion, who had 
never one before. The food is so insufferably bad, that a party of gentle- 
men, only the other day, after having stood it as long as they possibly 
could, were literally compelled to spit it out of their mouths, and retire in 
order to buy and cook, as well as they could themselves, sufficient food for 
their dinner ; and they have quitted Grrofenberg (that is, the Graefenberg 
table) in order to purchase food for themselves in the town of Friewaldau. 
It is lamentable that so important a matter as diet should be so utterly 
scorned by Priessnitz as it is ; and it cannot be doubted that this wretched 
diet keeps the patients much longer under treatment than would other- 
wise be required, and that in many instances it obstructs the cure alto- 
gether. But the numerous and important cures which he is constantly 
affecting, notwithstanding all this, makes him reckless of diet ; and bad 
food is cheaper than good. He does not see, however, that if he gave his 
patients wholesome food he would cure them in half the time, and thus, 
by a more rapid succession of guests, he would acquire the same amount 
of emolument, and add greatly to the character of the wasser kur. But he 
has more patients than he can possibly attend to, and more money than 
he knows what to do with. Success has made him careless.” 


Singular Madness of a Naval Captain. — Her Majesty’s Brig the Lynx, 
mounting three large guns, was lately lying off the town of Cove, when 
her Commander, Capt. Burslem, gave the order to clear the decks for ac- 
tion. This was immediately done, the guns were primed and loaded, and 
in a few minutes after, Capt Burslem ordered the guns to be fired upon 
the town. The officers next in command now consulted together, persuad- 
ed the captain to go below, secured him, and reported the affair to the Ad- 
miral of the squadron. Captain Burslem was immediately removed, and 
the town of Cove eseaped demolition by the hands of a madman. — Eng. pa. 
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OPERATION FOR CANCER OF THE LOWER LIP. 

B f W. B. Dodson, M.D., Surgeon to the L. M. Hospital, Louisville, Kentucky. 

Mr. Shipley, aged about 50 years, a native of the north of England, 
was admitted into the Hospital, July 27th, 1842. 

Habits regular, and general health good ; followed the seas fifteen or 
twenty years ; has been a resident of Kentucky, in the vicinity of Lex- 
ington, four or five years. 

About eighteen months since, a small wart, apparently of the common 
kind, appeared upon the upper surface of the under lip, above the mesial 
line ; he plucked it out, and it was soon reproduced, and so on a great 
number of times ; when at length it assumed a violent inflammatory ac- 
tion, which in the course of a few weeks resulted in extensive ulceration, 
and frequent hemorrhage ; the general health being very much impaired. 
It made rapid progress, being developed to a revolting appearance in the 
short space of ten or twelve weeks, during which time faith , herbs , roots , 
&c., were resorted to without benefit. 

The patient was placed upon the operating table with his head ele- 
vated — a skilful assistant stationed behind him to control the hemorrhage 
by making steady and firm pressure with his fingers upon each arteria 
facialis where it turns up over the inferior maxillary. The mass of 
diseased lip was removed by an incision from each angle of the mouth, 
resembling in shape the letter V, and meeting at the symphysis of the 
chin. The hemorrhage was arrested by torsion, after which the parts 
were examined, the wound cleansed, and the edges, nearly the whole 
extent, approximated by the interrupted suture ; but union by the first in- 
tention did not take place, owing to the extreme debility, and deterioration 
of the patients health. 

Before the operation, pulse 86, and tranquil ; immediately after, 96. 

28th, A. M. — Pulse 80 ; skin cool ; rested well, but did not sleep 
much; took a dose of morphine; the lip feels more comfortable than 
was expected. 

29th. — Slept pretty well last night ; pulse 80, and regular. 

30th. — Did not rest well last night, but suffered little or no pain ; 
pulse 76. 

August 1st . — Removed the pins; the inferior part of the wound 
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310 Operation for Cancer of the Lower Lip . 

presents a very unfavorable appearance, emitting considerable fetor. 
Cleansed the surface of the wound thoroughly with warm w r ater, after 
which a weak solution of chloride of soda was applied, dressed with dry 
lint, secured with adhesive straps ; pulse 84. A nutritious diet and wine 
prescribed. 

2d. — A very favorable change has taken place in the appearance of 
the wound since yesterday — is granulating — discharge very much im- 
proved in quality. 

2d. — Pulse 85; had slight diarrhoea last night, otherwise rested very 
well ; bread and milk poultice to the lip ; beef tea to be given freely 
through the day. 

4th. — Rested well last night without an opiate ; wound looks well ; 
dressed with dry lint and adhesive straps. 

5th. — Pulse 80 ; did not rest well last night, without being able to 
assign any particular cause for being restless ; both the wound and the 
discharge have a favorable appearance — the latter being quite copious; 
says he feels very well ; looks improved, and was reading a book when 
I entered the ward. 

6th and 7th. — Doing very well. 

8th. — Slept well last night ; changed the dressing from lint to that of 
a bread and milk poultice, for the purpose of promoting a more luxuriant 
growth of granulations. 

9th. — Feels very well ; the same treatment continued. 

10th. — Doing well ; poultice continued. 

11th. — The same as yesterday. 

12th and 13th. — About the same. 

14th. — Rested well last night under the influence of an opiate ; de- 
scribes slight darting pains, now and then, from the inferior part of the 
wound (he says very slight and not frequent) ; a small tuft of fungus has 
sprung up in the inferior part of the chasm, it is feared of a malignant 
character, indicative of a return of the former disease. 

15th. — Feels well ; the fungus has increased, particularly on the right 
side ; poultice omitted and dry cotton applied, secured by adhesive straps, 
making slight compression. 

1 6th. — Slept about an hour last night ; fungus slightly diminished. 

17th. — Rested better last night ; fungus diminished. 

18th. — Slept very well last night; fungus rather less than yesterday. 

20th. — Still diminishing. 

22d. — Had some smarting pain in the lip yesterday ; did not sleep so 
well last night. 

24th. — The fungus less than when I saw him last. 

26th. — Complains of a little tightness in the right side of the lip where 
the upper pin passed through it. 

28th. — Rested well last night ; fungus nearly disappeared. 

September 1 st. — The ward was transferred to Professor Gross, by 
whom the patient was discharged, cured, in a few days ; and has re- 
mained free from any indication of a return of the disease up to the 
present time. 
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A subsequent operation was performed in October last, to remedy a 
slight defect which resulted from the first. A chasm or semi-lunar notch 
existed, oo the right side, just three fourths of an inch in length, and three 
sixteenths of an inch in depth at the centre, through which the saliva was 
prone to escape, especially in the cold season. 

Two modes of operating were proposed, and the probable results fully 
explained to the patient. First, by detaching the lip from the jaw, ele- 
vating and securing it appropriately with adhesive straps and bandage; 
and the head bowed towards the sternum, and secured in that position un- 
til re-union was accomplished. The result of this operation was Atlly 
anticipated and thoroughly explained to the patient, notwithstanding he 
preferred it to the following, which was recommended, and to which he 
voluntarily said he would submit should the first fail. 

The second mode, and the one insisted upon, was to make an incision 
parallel with the base of the lower jaw and the mouth, when closed, 
about midway between the two, and of a sufficient length to admit of 
dissecting the lip from its adhesions (which were loose and cellular) ex- 
cept at the point of deficiency, elevate it sufficiently, and secure it thus 
by an appropriate dressing until re-union should take place; leaving the 
chasm made by the horizontal incision to fill up by the granulating 
process. 

It is fair to state that the operation as performed was apparently suc- 
cessful, but owing to the rigidity of the cicatrix and its loose attachment, 
the lip gradually gained, to some extent, its former position. 

The deficiency in the lip at the present time is veiy inconsiderable. — 
Western Lancet . 


DUPUYTREN AND ROUX’S TREATMENT OF SURGICAL DISEASES. 

f A work on the Principal Medical Institutions, &c., of France, Italy 
and Germany, by Edwin Lee, M.R.C.S., has lately been published in 
London. The following remarks on Dupnytren and Rotrx are copied 
from it.] 

In M. Dupuytren, for many years the principal surgeon of this Hos- 
pital, were presented a tact ana quicknessin seizing indications of treatment, 
joined to a precision of diagnosis, and a dexterity in the performance of ope- 
rations, rarely met with. By his genius, the pathology of several diseases, 
formerly but little understood, was elucidated, and the advantages of 
many improved methods of treating surgical disease which he employed, 
have, since his death, become more manifest. Although a knowledge of 
the opinions of this celebrated professor is pretty extensively diffused by 
the publication of his Lecons Urales , yet the following brief sketch of 
his views on some important diseases, may prove acceptable to those who 
have been debarred from the perusal of his work. 

The nervous or traumatic delirium, which frequently supervenes on ac- 
cidents and operations, and which, like delirium tremens, is marked by in- 
somnia, continual restlessness, and absence of fever, was treated by M. 
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M. Dupuytren* * Surgical Treatment . 

Dupuytren by enema ta of a small quantity of mucilaginous liquid, con- 
taining from six to twenty drops of laudanum, repeated three or four 
times, if the symptoms persisted, at intervals of six hours. This small 
quantity of laudanum, so administered, produces a more marked effect 
than three times as much taken by the mouth, and seldom fails to induce 
sleep, after the failure of other means. This kind of delirium leaves no 
traces of its existence after death ; it most usually occurs in men of a 
nervous habit, and occasionally in women, but has not been observed in 
children. 

Wounds of arteries, if recent, are best treated by placing a ligature on 
the vessel between the wounded part and the heart. The only excep- 
tion to this rule is when the artery is wounded near the extremity of the 
limb ; in which case, in consequence of its free communication with in- 
osculating branches, it is requisite to place a ligature both above and be- 
low the wounded part. A similar proceeding is required when the lesion 
of the vessel is of long standing, as the edges of the wound are then in- 
capable of adhesion. 

Gonorrhoeal ophthalmia mostly occurs from inoculation, but may su- 
pervene on suppression of the urethral discharge, especially if the patient 
have been at the same time exposed to cold or other exciting causes of 
ophthalmia. It should be treated by general and local depletion, revul- 
sives and emollient lotions. These measures are, however, insufficient, 
unless combined with the insufflation of a pinch of finely-levigated calomel, 
upon the ocular and palpebral conjunctiva, once or twice a day. One 
or two drops of laudanum should also be dropped between the eyelids in 
the evening. The purulent ophthalmia of infants is essentially the same 
disease, and should be treated in a similar manner. Strumous ophthal- 
mia was considered by M. Dupuytren to depend on inflammation of the 
retina, and was treated by the internal administration of belladonna, com- 
bined with other means indicated by the symptoms. From three to eight 
grains of the powder, or from one to three grains of the extract of bella- 
donna, were divided into six doses ; the patient took one of these every 
two hours ; to prevent narcotism, either general or local, Seltzer water 
was generally administered at the same time. 

Gangrena senilis is not, as its name would imply, restricted to old per- 
sons. M. Dupuytren has termed the disease gangrene symptomatique , 
believing it to depend upon inflammation and consequent obliteration of 
the arteries of the limb— ossification of the vessels, to which it was for- 
merly ascribed, being only an accidental coincidence ; the treatment con- 
sisted in venesection, repeated according to the urgency of the symptoms, 
low diet, cooling beverage, opium and other sedatives, with emollient 
cataplasms, to the affected part. By this treatment the average mor- 
tality is said to be as one to four. Previous to amputating a part affected 
with long-standing disease, M. Dupuytren frequently established suppura- 
ion by means of blisters on some distant point. It was also his prac- 
ice, after amputations, to wait an hour, sometimes longer, before dressing 
he stump; by this plan union by the first intention took place more 
eadily, and the likelihood of hemorrhage was diminished. 
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In prolapsus ani, M. Dupuytren excised two, three, or more folds of 
the skin on the margin of the anus, on either side, A similar operation 
was recommended by Mr. Hey. No dressing is required, and the recur- 
rence of the disease is effectually prevented. 

Fissures at the margin of the anus may be divided into three kinds : — 
1st, those external to the sphincter, which are not very painful, and do 
not occasion spasmodic contraction ; 2d, those situated within the sphinc- 
ter, affecting principally the mucous membrane — this kind causes tenes- 
mus, and great pain, especially on the patient’s going to stool ; 3d, those 
placed on the same level as the sphincter, are more serious and painful 
than the other kinds, which may generally be cured by simple dressings, 
emollient lotions and sedative applications ; whereas this variety requires 
the division of the sphincter on the fissure. M. Dupuytren was in the 
habit of prescribing an ointment composed of extract of belladonna and 
acetate of lead, of each a drachm to an ounce of lard, for alleviating the 
pain in these diseases. 

M. Dupuytren preferred excision to the ligature for the removal of ute- 
rine polypi, in consequence of the greater facility with which the former 
is effected, and the few inconveniences it occasions when compared with 
the latter method. The patient being placed in the same position as for 
lithotomy, a speculum is introduced into the vagina, so as to exhibit the 
tumor, which is then seized with a strong four-hooked tenaculum, with 
long handles (pinces de museaux), and gradually brought down through 
the inferior orifice of the vagina, the patient being recommended during 
the traction to strain as if in labor ; on the division of the pedicle, the 
uterus immediately regains its usual situation. The operation is not in 
general very painful, and bleeding to any extent very rarely occurs. 

M. Roux is justly considered as one of the most expert operators in 
Europe, and is the author of several works and memoirs on various 
poiots of surgery ; he has simplified and facilitated the performance of some 
operations formerly but seldom undertaken, on account of the difficulties 
which they presented, as staphyloraphy, perineoraphy, &c. His manner 
towards patients is kind and considerate. M. Roux, however, in common 
with the majority of French surgeons, has seldom recourse to medicine in 
the treatment of surgical disease; hence, in my opinion, the greater num- 
ber of operations, and the greater mortality among the operated in Pa- 
risian than in British hospitals. During the periods of my attendance 
in his wards, several interesting cases have fallen under my observation, 
a few of which I have recorded, as serving to illustrate his practice. 
Among others, was a fracture of the neck of the thigh bone, in a female 
aged seventy, in which the double inclined plane was used. Although 
M. Roux believes that this fracture unites by bone, yet in this instance, 
on account of the age of the patient, he contented himself with keeping 
the limb at rest until the pain and swelling subsided, after which she 
was allowed to get about on crutches, as recommended in similar cases 
by Sir A. Cooper. In fractures of the leg the limb is placed in the 
extended position, the ordinary apparatus, viz., the many-tailed bandage, 
and a junk, formed by a broad piece of linen cloth, passing beneath, and 
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enclosing narrow lateral splints, which are approximated to the limb, and 
fixed by tape hands ; long compresses, or bags filled with chaff of oats, 
being placed within them, to prevent undue pressure. M. Roux (and, 
indeed, most of the Parisian surgeons) applies the dressings himself in 
important cases, and especially excels in the application of bandages. 
Dressings are for the most part simple; a linen rag, perforated with 
holes, and smeared with cerate, is applied to suppurating wounds, over 
this charpie, to absorb the matter, unless when this is too abundant, or 
the state of the wound requires it, in which cases poultices are employed. 
M. Roux prefers lithotomy in cases of stone, using the gorget or bistouri 
cache. In fistula ani he exercises the fistulous tract, after division of the 
sphincter : considering that this method prevents the recurrence of the 
disease. He operates for cataract exclusively by extraction, and only at 
stated seasons. One of the last operations which I had an opportunity 
of seeing M. Roux perform, was for a carcinomatous tumor of the 
tongue, seated near its root. As ihe part could not be reached by the 
mouth, the soft parts were divided beneath the lower jaw, by incisions 
extending laterally along the bone, and the tongue with the tumor drawn 
out beneath with the pinces de museaux . The diseased portion was 
then excised, and the wound was closed by sutures. The patient lost a 
good deal of blood, and fainted during the operation ; he did not survive 
more than three days. < A similar operation was performed with success 
by the professor of surgery at Pisa, Regnoli, which induced M. Roux to 
adopt it in this instance. 


CASE OF PLACENTAL PRESENTATION. 

[Communicated for the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal.) 

September 19th, 1843. — Mrs. S. T. has been very unwell since the 
fifth month of gestation, and has expected to be confined between the 
first and fifteenth of next month. It is her fifth pregnancy, three of 
which terminated at the full period, and one (the first) by abortion early 
in the fourth month. No serious hemorrhage has attended either of the 
previous labors. 1 was called to her first, July 6th, on account of 
hemorrhage after having fatigued herself more than usual, picking berries* 
It had stopped before my arrival, and I could not learn that any great 
amount of blood had been lost; but as there was increased excitement I 
bled her, and ordered rest and a low diet. Since that time she has had sud- 
den gushes of flooding, sometimes when about her work, aod at other times 
when asleep ; occurring much more frequently during the last month, and 
attended with uterine pains, which have repeatedly led her to hastily sum- 
mon her attendants, only to be dismissed after a few hours. I was called 
at 5£ o’clock this morning ; learned that she had been taken with pains 
and hemorrhage last evening, and that the waters had been discharged 
about two hours since. She was lying in a puddle of blood, with cloths 
thick about and under the bed saturated with the same vital fluid. She 
was faint, pulse scarcely perceptible at the wrist ; with a dusky, deeply- 
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flushed face; livid lips; heavy eyes; and cold, doughy skin. Upon ex- 
amination, per vaginam, I found my worst anticipations realized — the 
placenta entirely covering the os uteri , which with difficulty admitted 
the finger sufficiently to determine this fact. The contractions of the 
uterus were feeble, attended with weak infantile groans occurring from 
three to five minutes apart, and not attended with any perceptible hemor- 
rhage. I considered her at this time too much exhausted, even if the os 
uteri bad been sufficiently dilated, to permit the attempt to introduce the 
hand, and deliver by turning ; and much less likely would she have been 
to have borne the forcible dilatation of the uterine mouth. Accordingly 
she was kept perfectly quiet, and stimulants, as diluted alcohol, ammonia, 
&c., were moderately but steadily administered. Her pulse gradually 
improved in strength, and her pains became somewhat more expulsive, 
and at 10, A. M., the os uteri had attained the size of a dollar, and was 
soft and patulous. I was now about to commence the operation of turn- 
ing, when a gush of blood, producing temporary faintness, convinced me 
that further delay would be extremely hazardous. Waiting a few mo- 
ments for the faintuess to pass away, 1 passed my left hand, previously 
oiled, into the vagina, and commenced detaching the placenta in the di- 
rection of the right sacro-iliac symphysis. No difficulty was experienced 
in its separation, nor in reaching the feet, except having occasionally to 
wait a short time for the now more frequent contractions of the uterus 
to pass over. The feet were brought down one at a time, and the de- 
livery accomplished at half past 11, A. M., and a very slight loss of 
blood, just sufficient to dampen the cloth at the vulva, has as yet (12, 
noon) occurred. The uterus is contracted into its ball shape in the pel- 
vis, hard and tender. The pulse are scarcely perceptible at the wrist ; 
the skin cold, damp and pale; the countenance sallow and shrunken. 
She complains of great distress under the sternum, occurring in parox- 
ysms, with a constant and at times uncontrollable restlessness. Every 
movement, however slight, is followed by faintness, and occasionally by 
nausea and vomiting. Prescribed perfect rest, with the head low ; free 
circulation of air through the room. Alcohol and chicken broth. 

2 o’clock, P. M. — Have detected no hemorrhage. She is mode- 
rately improved in appearance and feeling. 

3. — Still improving, pulse distinctly perceptible, though very frequent, 
from 150 to 200 the minute. 

4. — Epigastric region bloated full ; eructates, bringing up without 
nausea the fluids taken into the stomach unchanged. More restless, evi- 
dently sinking. 

5. — Declining still ; pulse imperceptible again ; great distress under 
the sternum ; uncontrollable restlessness. 

7. — Has just expired — mind unclouded to the last. 

Remarks . — Having thus given a brief history of this most melancholy 
case, which illustrates one of the most fearful forms of preternatural labor, 
it may not be unprofitable to review it carefully and see whether any 
means were neglected which, had they been used, would have improved 
the prospects of recovery. With regard to the delay in calling medical 
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aid during the night, I can only say it was contrary to my express direc- 
tions about a week previous, when I last saw my patient before the fatal 
19th. My fears were then stated to the family, and they were directed 
not to delay whenever hemorrhage should occur. Living about three 
miles from her, and anticipating what was in reality her condition, though 
I had been unable to determine it by an examination, I felt the necessity 
that probably would exist for decided action whenever uterine contrac- 
tion should really commence. Cases of this character, fortunately, are 
rare ; yet when they do happen in the country, more or less time must 
be consumed in obtaining medical aid, for the loss of which, though some- 
times irreparable to the patient, no blame can be attached to the physi- 
cian. The amount of blood lost before my arrival, though it had re- 
duced her to a state of incomplete collapse, had not, in my opinion, at the 
time, rendered the os uteri safely dilatable. Force might have opened a 
passage for the hand, and with sufficient strength delivery might have 
been accomplished ; but would the prospects of the patient have been made 
better? Even had she been so fortunate as to have sustained the first 
shock, would the danger of rupture of the uterus, or of inflammation con- 
sequent on the necessary violence of such a proceeding, have been coun- 
terbalanced by the prospective advantage? It is, I believe, under cir- 
cumstances of this kind — amidst this very complication of difficulties — 
that the plug becomes for a time our sheet anchor ; and though its value is 
here variously estimated by writers on midwifery — being approved by Le 
Roux, John Bums, Dewees, Davis, Francis Ramsbotham, fcc., and op- 
posed by Stewart, Gardien, Jas. Hamilton, &c. — yet if it produce but a 
momentary arrest of the current of blood, it affords an opportunity for 
coagulation, Nature’s method of plugging up the bleeding extremities of 
the torn vessels. To effect this, requires but a moment, as the blood, at 
the period of labor, appears to possess in an eminent degree the quality 
of rapidly coagulating, a property which I do not recollect having seen 
noticed, yet of the existence of w hich I think any one will be convinced 
who introduces his hand into the uterus during flooding, and feels the 
discharged blood coagulating about it with the suddenness and energy of 
spasm. The plug takes advantage of this principle, for as the blood 
comes from vessels (or placental cells, according to J. Hamilton) in the 
immediate vicinity of the os tincae, and is poured so directly into the va- 
gina as to afford no opportunity for even the momentary delay requisite 
for coagulation to commence, it supplies this starting point, restraining 
the hemorrhage while the cervix dilates or becomes dilatable ; or for the 
patient, when too much exhausted to permit the operation, to recruit suffi- 
ciently to undergo it. The plug, however, was not used in this case, 
owing to the flooding having ceased before my arrival. She was con- 
stantly watched, and but one small gush of blood took place, and that at 
the very moment when about to commence turning ; an operation easily 
performed, and attended with the loss of an unusually small quantity of 
blood. Delivery of the child and secundines having been accomplished, 
precautions were immediately taken to prevent the further draining of an 
already exhausted system. Absolute quiet was enforced, a cl~th was ap- 
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plied to the vulva, and retained accurately in its place by a bandage 
round the limbs, and the hand was placed on the naked abdomen, follow- 
ing up the uterus till it contracted itself into a hard ball, and continued 
in that condition for more than two hours. No loss of blood was de- 
tected after delivery, and as the uterus remained hard while the patient 
for a time revived, I felt at rest with regard to further hemorrhage. Yet 
I now believe that my patient died from the loss of blood,* and that the 
quantity that decided her fate, though probably small, was lost after de- 
livery. At the time I reasoned, that if no draining appeared externally, 
and the uterus maintained its ball-like contraction, nothing further could 
be lost to the system, and acted accordingly ; but upon more mature re- 
flection, I am convinced that, even with these precautions, and with the 
fundus and body of the uterus fully contracted, hemorrhage to an 
amount sufficient to destroy life, in one so much reduced, might have 
occurred, from the relaxed vessels of the cervix filling the recently dis- 
tended vagina with coagula, and not a drop necessarily appear at the 
external orifice. It were worse than useless to regret an error or omis- 
sion, if our future practice were not to be improved by it ; and it is only 
from a scrutinizing review of the management of such cases as are con- 
stantly falling under our observation, that all that constitutes real expe- 
rience is obtained. He that calls up and examines his unfortunate cases, 
honestly detecting his errors, and fearlessly looking them in the face, 
learns thereby to avoid them in future, and early becomes an experienced 
and skilful practitioner; while he who views such cases as fatal from ne- 
cesssity, the consequence of unblessed means, to be forgotten as soon 
as the grave covers their victim, will be likely always to have enough to 
forget. The use of the ergot suggested itself to me at the time, but 
owing to its not being at hand, was not used. Considerable time was 
lost in delivering the body and head, which might have been saved had 
this agent been employed, and a more complete contraction of the uterus 
obtained. 

Another idea has been suggested to my mind, and that is, whether 
the patient’s chance would not have been bettered by the entire re- 
moval of the placenta before proceeding to the delivery of the child. 
No hemorrhage occurred during the separation of the portion neces- 
sary for the introduction of the hand, and numerous cases are on record 
showing that frequently all fuither hemorrhage ceases on the separation 
of the placenta, and that the mother and child are occasionally both 
saved by such an effort of nature. In this country a case occurred to 
Dr. R. S. Kissarn, of New York, in which the placenta was thrown off 
and expelled entire from the mother, and in about three minutes after a 
living child followed. Another case also occurred to one of Dr. Fran- 
cis’s students of the South, in which the placenta was expelled about 
an hour previous to the birth of the child ; the mother did well. — (Den- 
man’s Midwifery by Francis, Note , p. 560-61, Ed. 1829.^) It is in- 


* It has been suggested to me that there might have been n laceration of the uterus ; but the 
local and general symptoms o( the case do not in the least indicate such n state of things. 
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deed almost the only way nature ever can complete the delivery where the 
placenta is implanted centrally over the os uteri, and accordingly the 
history of such cases is not rare. Smellie has recorded three, La Motte 
thi *ee, I. Ramsbotham has given three that came under his own observa- 
tion, and two others communicated by friends. Baudelocque, Perfect, 
Merriman and Barlow each mention a case. Collins, J. Hamilton and 
F. H. Ramsbotham, each have met with two cases, and others are scat- 
tered through the various periodicals. — (Francis H. Ramsbotham , Am. 
Ed.,p. 340.) Now, though it would be highly imprudent to wait for 
nature to complete the labor, which she would probably be able only 
occasionally to accomplish, yet, as a general rule, artificial aid is the 
most efficient that imitates most nearly the natural process. While the 
placenta is separating, the patient is in constant and imminent danger; 
but when once separated, and the labor, whether natural or assisted, is 
progressing, all hemorrhage ceases, and frequently the woman survives, 
though delivery may not be completed in some hours afterwards. In one 
of Collins’s cases it was “ ascertained that the placenta had been expelled 
the evening before her admission, and separated by a midwife in attend- 
ance.” “ She left the Hospital well on the 13th day .” — ( Collins's 
Midwifery , Amer. Ed ., p. 57.) The separation of the placenta can 
be easily accomplished by the hand, and when once out of the way the 
labor can certainly be more easily completed either by the ergot or 
by turning. S. A. Cook. 

Buskirk's Bridge, N. Y., Nov . 6, 1843. 


PHRENO-MAGNETISM — NO. II. 

[Communicated tor the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal.] 

The fundamental opposition of Mesmerism to Phrenology consists in 
the one being a science of Spiritualism ; and the other, Materialism. It is 
true, some phrenologists profess to disclaim the imputation of materialism, 
and even manifest a degree of impatience lest the stigma which such a 
charge conveys may be fastened on them. The brain, say they, may be 
the material instrument of thought, and its separate parts may be the 
material instruments of separate faculties, and in the vague generality of 
the expression they hope to confound all those who would urge the ob- 
vious bearings of the system, as an objection against it. But phrenology 
is either sense or nonsense. The expression above quoted means either 
something or nothing. If the brain assists the mind in thinking, it must 
be by virtue of certain vital or physical properties which it possesses, con- 
ducive to that effect. If different parts of the brain assist different facul- 
ties of the mind in their exercise, it must be by certain physical or vital 
properties appropriate to each part. Each organ is possessed of a vital or 
physical endowment, distinct and specific, and different from the physical 
or vital endowment of every other organ, which enables the mind to mani- 
fest the corresponding faculty. There is, for instance, a peculiar vital 
or physical endowment— a sort of slate-and-pencil quality — in the organ 
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of calculation; a sort of clock-like quality in the organ of time ; a pa- 
tent-balance quality in the organ of weight ; neither of which, of itself, 
marks time, or weighs, or calculates, but which respectively assist the 
mind in the estimation of number, time and weight. A different specific 
property enables the mind to judge of the harmony of colors, from that 
which enables it in the organ of tune to feel the harmony of sounds. 
This is what phrenology amounts to, in its final analysis. To this di- 
lemma would those of its disciples reduce themselves, who seek to escape 
the imputation that matter thinks — a metaphysical assumption contradict- 
ed by the facts of consciousness, coupled with a physiological hypothesis 
at variance with every known principle of physiology : a multiple of 
faculties, where consciousness testifies to but one ; a multiple of organs, 
where reason declares there should be but one, and observation reveals 
but one. It is true, by admission, the mind is a distinct entity ; it is 
true, it is an immaterial principle ; it is true, in short, that it has the 
power of estimating number, weight, time, tune, color, &c., and that 
these powers, in fact, form part of the very definition of mind ; but yet 
there is a mysterious something, nobody knows what, that renders neces- 
sary the creation of thirty-six or more vital principles or new entities to 
enable these powers to act — that is, to be powers. This new paradox 
is to be incorporated in the second edition of phrenology. And all this 
relates to a part homogeneous in texture, uniform and continuous in struc- 
ture, identical in chemical analysis — a part which the whole analogy of 
nature declares is one, and has but one vital or physical office to perform 
throughout the mass of material particles that compose it. 

Now if the old maxim is true that nothing is formed in vain, we ask 
what need there was of the creation of these separate entities, after the 
creation of the mind and its separate faculties ; or what need was there 
of the creation of the mind and its faculties, after the creation of these 
entities? It was not a sufficient violation of the rules of right reasoning, 
to cut up a part of the human body which all the analogy of nature de- 
clares to have the same office to perform throughout every particle com- 
posing it ; but unphilosophical as it was, on the supposition that thought 
was an effect of matter, that the brain produced mind, to divide it arbitra- 
rily into parts and assign to each of these parts a mental faculty, there 
was a bare possibility that there might be some principle of convenience 
or necessity, according to which nature chose such an arrangement. But 
the scheme which does this in the first place, and then assigns to the 
mind a distinct existence independent of these organs, and yet incapable 
of acting without them, is so opposite to the fundamental principles of 
all science, so much at variance with that instinctive principle of the hu- 
man mind which impels it ever to diminish the number of causes, that 
nothing but the most overwhelming proofs will ever dispose it to rest 
satisfied with it. It will ask, and ask forever — If the mind exists, and its 
faculties, what need of the organs? If the organs exist, and their spe- 
cific properties, what need of the mind ? 

The phrenologist is therefore much too sensitive, who imagines him- 
self to be reproached when called a materialist. When he refers cha-» 
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racter to the conformation of the brain ; when he considers education of 
value only as it enlarges certain parts of it ; when, under the necessary 
laws of material substance, he considers virtue as synonymous with good 
luck, and crime as one with misfortune, any idea he can have of mind, 
as an independent existence possessed of powers and susceptibilities, 
must be a feeble one, and he had better banish it altogether. We there- 
fore beg leave to understand phrenology as understood by Spurzheim. It 
came into the world Materialism, and it will go out of the world Ma- 
terialism. 

That it is impossible to explain the phenomena of Mesmerism by any 
material hypothesis, must appear evident to any one who attentively ex- 
amines the bearings of all the facts. The supposition that they can de- 
pend on any vital or physical property of nervous tissue, is set at rest at 
once, by the fact of the transmission of the Mesmeric influence where 
there is no nervous channel. The. doctrine of a fluid ether, so captivating 
from its apparent simplicity, fails to give a complete account of the 
phenomena. If such a medium exists at all, it exists under the control 
of the mind, and plays but a very subordinate part. Does it comport 
with the doctrine of a fluid, or anything materia!, to be propelled by the 
volition of one individual upon another, when it is unknown to the first 
person to what spot under the canopy of Heaven to direct it. If the 
fluid knows the way itself, it is intelligent, and should be called mind. 
There are facts which seem to insinuate that time as well as space is 
annihilated in the Mesmeric sleep — some astounding, though well-authen- 
ticated statements, of somnambulists foretelling future events, or recalling 
the past with a fidelity which knows no mistake. But what kind of a 
fluid is that which flows forward a century hence, or takes its rise a cen- 
tury behind us ? Besides, the old-fashioned objection to materialism still 
holds good against this doctrine of a fluid, viz., the entire want of re- 
semblance between the action of mind and matter. We may unrol elec- 
tricity until we come to magnetism, and from these to light, and thence to 
a fluid ether double refined, and so on, ad infinitum , taking off* envelope 
after envelope, without arriving at a single intermediate idea between it 
and thought, to bridge over the interval which separates mind from 
matter. 

But if we suppose this fluid to exist in subordination to mind, and that 
the change in the mind’s relations wrought by magnetism is confined to 
it (viz., the fluid) — a hypothesis maintained by Townsend — we are 
compelled at last to another supposition, more forced than gratuitous. 
This gentleman assigns to every thought in the mind a specific motion in 
the nervous fluid within the brain, which the mind perceives, and makes 
a sign for that idea, as it makes words stand for things. This know- 
ledge comes by intuition. And having by Mesmerism raised the inten- 
sity of this fluid a thousand fold or more, and thus having given rise to a 
new series of nervous motions which are also to stand as signs, but which 
the mind, not being accustomed to, does not understand, he introduces a 
second process of intuition to enable the mind to learn the ideas which 
these new signs stand for. He does not seem to consider that it is just 
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as easy for the mind to learn by intuition the ideas these signs stand for, 
as the signs themselves, in the first place; and, in the second place, to 
call fora second process of intuition to give the mind a knowledge of these 
motions and the ideas they stand for, is making a great demand on the 
generosity of nature. 

Such results as these show the utter futility of attempting to account 
for the operations of the mind by the laws of matter. A theory which 
would generalize the operations of the mind in somnambulism along with 
those in its natural condition, must be founded on an element common to 
both states. Does materialism afford such an element? No. Does 
spiritualism ? Yes. We believe that it can be satisfactorily established 
that there is one essential prerequisite to every form of new knowledge 
which enters the mind. This universal antecedent is neither more nor 
less than an act of attention of the mind or agent itself. Nothing is 
more obvious than the fact, than all the internal operations of the mind 
are preceded by an act of attention. It is attention that associates facts 
together and gives rise to memory. It is attention that compares and 
produces judgments. And when any one of the organs of sense fails to 
perform its office, it is by attending to the sensations of another, that the 
mind supplies its place. The simple and relative suggestion, to which 
Dr. Brown reduces the mental faculties, and the defect in the comparing 
power, by which Dr. Conolly explains the various forms of insanity, are 
dependent on the degree of attention the mind is capable of exercis- 
ing. In somnambulism the only fact apparent to observation, previous 
to the patient’s seeing through opaque media, is an act of attention ; and, 
what is more to the point, it is evident the greater the effort of attention 
the more perfect is the result. Under the ordinary condition of sensa- 
tion, indeed, the exercise of attention is not so obvious. But when we 
take into consideration the circumstance that there is no connection be- 
tween the physical motions excited on the nerves and the ideas subse- 
quently arising in the mind, the supposition that these physical motions 
are intended merely to fix the attention of the mind, is as reasonable, 
a priori , as any other. 

Some mental philosophers, as Dr. Brown and Cousin, assert, on the 
evidence of consciousness, that the mind must be active in sensation as 
well as in its other operations. If they are correct, this activity consists 
in the power of directing its attention. And we have the evidence of con- 
sciousness that an act of attention precedes every sensitive cognition in 
the mind. Now if we couple this with the last fact in the series reveal- 
ed by observation, viz., a physical modification of a nerve, we have in the 
latter an universal antecedent, and in the former an universal consequent ; 
and we are bound to consider them as cause and effect. A physical 
modification of a nerve, an act of attention, a sensitive cognition, is then 
the order of phenomena in ordinary sensation. T. B. C. 

November 22 rf, 1843. 
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ALBANY MEDICAL COLLEGE. 

Dr. March's Surgical Clinique , Saturday , November 4, 1843. 

Case 1. — Mrs. D. P. Lupus oi nose, with ulceration extending to the 
fauces. This case has been under treatment for some time by local appli- 
cations of nitrate of silver and creosote, which have succeeded in arresting 
the progress of the ulcerations* The hyd. potass®, combined with the 
ext. of conium maculatum, was ordered as a constitutional remedy. 

2. — J. R. P., the patient with a lacerated arm, was presented for the 
last lime, the ulcers being nearly healed. 

3. — The infant of Mr. J. V. A., last Saturday operated on for hare- 
lip, was to-day brought forward. Union by the first intention has taken 
place, improving the appearance of the lip in a great degree. 

4. — P. M. Chronic ophthalmia, with considerable opacity of cornea. 
The patient stated that the opacity was slowly improving. Mercurials 
were advised, with a view of promoting its further absorption. 

5. — Infant of M. S., ®t. 8 months, was brought forward with talipes 
varus of both feet. An operation for the cure of the deformity was per- 
formed upon the left, by dividing the tendo-Achillis and the contracted 
margin of the plantar aponeurosis. The principles of treatment were 
explained. 

6. — S. W., the gentleman upon whose left eye the operation for 
strabismus was done last Saturday. The operation has been perfectly 
successful. Some fungous granulations required touching with nit. argent. 

7. — J. L., ®t. 22, came forward for the relief of a deformity of the 
lower lip caused by ulceration. An operation similar to that required in 
hare-lip was performed, by removing sufficient to reduce the gap to the 
shape of the letter V. The cut margins were united by two sutures. 

8. — T. P. Q., ®t. 40 years. This patient had a vascular tumor, or 
an aneurism by anastomosis, upon the chin, projecting about three fourths 
of an inch. The sub-meatal arteries were greatly enlarged, as were also 
all of the arteries in its neighborhood. The whole tumor pulsated quite 
strongly, but all pulsation could be stopped by firm pressure around it. It 
was first discovered fourteen years ago. Dr. March proceeded to extir- 
pate it by making a vertical incision through the integuments, and the dis- 
eased erectile tissue was rapidly dissected away. Several large arteries 
were divided, but the hemorrhage was controlled by the fingers of assist- 
ants till ligatures could be applied. Ten arteries required ligatures. To 
guard against the re-appearance of the disease, it was thought advisable to 
make the wound heal by suppuration and granulation. It was accord- 
ingly stuffed with lint, and dressed by compresses and roller. 

Saturday , November 11, 1843. — Case l. — Infant of M. S., last 
week operated on for talipes. Much improved. Dressed. 

2. — E. S., from Troy. Three weeks since received a cut near the 
ankle. It was treated as a simple cut, but has never united, while there 
has been a constant discharge of a limpid fluid. It does not communi- 
cate with the cavity of the joint, nor with the sheath of any tendon ; 
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the discharge was considered by Dr, March to proceed from the open 
mouth of a lymphatic which communicated with the ulcer. For its cure 
he advised that the ulcer should be included within two semi-elliptical in- 
cisions and removed ; the wound could then be united by the first 
intention. 

3. — On Wednesday of this week Mr. L. K., of Essex Co., set. 35 
years, was operated upon before the class, for the removal of a tumor 
in the abdominal walls, which was found in the sheath beneath the 
rectus muscle ; it was reached by cutting through the entire thickness of 
one of its bellies. It was about as large as a large chestnut, and was 
seated directly upon the trunk of a nerve, which accounted for the intense 
pain the patient experienced from motion of the abdominal muscles. 
The wound was to-day dressed. It has nearly all united by the first 
intention. 

4. — E. McG.’s infant was operated on for club-foot by dividing the 
tendo-Achillis and plantar aponeurosis. 

5. — Mr. J. L., upon whom the operation for the relief of a defect in 
lower lip was performed last Saturday, came forward to show the result. 
It united by the first intention, and greatly improves his appearance. 

6. — R. C., act. 16 years, from Madison Co. Immense lumbar ab- 
scess, which first made its appearance about a year since, although the 
patient has complained of pain in the loins for a number of years. He 
now appears to enjoy most excellent health, notwithstanding he is carry- 
ing about with him two or three quarts of pus. The management of 
such cases was explained by Dr. March. 

7. — B. U., aet. 58 years. Organic disease of the heart. The symp- 

toms presented by this patient were very clearly explained by Professor 
McNaughton, who brought forward the case. J. B. B. 


THE BOSTON MEDICAL AND SURGICAL JOURNAL. 

BOSTON, NOVEMBER 28, 1 84 3 . 


Obstetric Auscultation .* * — The Messrs. Langley, of New York, with 
their accustomed energy, have provided medical readers with a fine edition 
of a good English book, which should find a ready sale. It is a methodical 
treatise on Obstetric Auscultation , by Evory Kennedy, M.D. — a name 
quite familiar to those who read the professional writings of Europeans. 

There is perhaps no better mode of pointing out the objects of the au- 
thor, than by a simple catalogue of the topics discussed ; which are : First 
— the evidences of pregnancy, viz., tangible evidences, visible evidences, 


* Observations on Obstetric Auscultation, with an analysis of the evidences of pregnancy *, and an 
inquiry Into the proofh of the life and death of the totas in ntero. By Evory Kennedy, M.D. With 
an Appendix, containing Legal Notes, by John Smith, Esq., Barrister at Law. With notes and ad* 
ditiona) Illustrations, by Isaac E. Taylor, M.D. New York: J. St H. G. Langley. 12mo., pp. 
8J1. 1843. 
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audible evidences. Then follows a dissertation on compound preg- 
nancy, complicated, pseudo, ideal and premeditated pseudo pregnancy. 

An essential portion of the publication embraces an inquiry into the 
proofs of the life and death of the foetus in utero. Many notes have 
been introduced by the American editor, Dr. I. E. Taylor, the value of 
which can only be understood by taking them in connection with the text. 
An appendix contains a series of legal notes by a gentleman of the bar, 
which is the poorest part of the whole. If Mr. Smith had given us a 
little information in regard to the laws against infanticide, &c., of the seve- 
ral States, he would have conferred a greater favor. Very few persons in 
this country, out of the profession from which he hails, care anything 
about the administration of the criminal law of Great Britain, or the de- 
cisions of tribunals there, unless they have a direct bearing upon those of 
the United States, or are cited for the purpose of showing the progress of 
legislation in matters of life and death, from an early period in European 
history. The idea of an appendix touching the criminal law, was excel- 
lent, but the execution of the plan in this instance is, in our humble es- 
timation, a failure. It neither clears up obscurities, nor defines points es- 
sential to be understood by those for whom it was purposely designed. 

Stethoscopic explorations have given the physician immense advantages 
in studying the true nature of many diseases ; and it is the glory of this 
age to nave made discoveries by the simple instrument, the stethoscope, 
which reveal secrets that were supposed by a former race of philosophers 
to be forever beyond the reach of man. By the stethoscope it may be 
positively determined whether pregnancy exists. Now this fact alone, 
under some circumstances, is of incalculable importance. One who is 
experienced in auscultation, may also detect the actual state of the foetus, 
and decide the question of its life or death ; and this, too, is a modern 
achievement greatly to be prized. 

With this treatise, which Dr. Kennedy has made plain and comprehen- 
sible, we can acquire a branch of knowledge that cannot be omitted by 
the practitioner with any show of propriety. The plates, well drawn, 
are to the student, what charts are to a navigator — indispensable guides. 


American Journal of Pharmacy . — On taking up the October No. of 
this periodical, we were reminded of the satisfaction derived from the pe- 
rusal of a previous one. We fear that the merits of the Journal are not 
sufficiently appreciated, and take the liberty, therefore, of reminding the 
profession that there is an intrinsic value in this publication which ren- 
ders it worthy of extensive patronage. It may have a wider range of cir- 
culation than supposed, though the number especially interested in the 
subjects upon which it discourses must be far less than those who aid and 
assist journals of a more miscellaneous or literary character. 

Druggists and apothecaries — a numerous body in this country — should 
to a man take the American Journal of Pharmacy. If they would, it 
would have a direct tendency to elevate the craft. It would provide them, 
at regular periods, with a knowledge of the discoveries and improvements 
in their own branch of business, while it would create an appetite for re- 
search, and secure greater accuracy in compounding medicines and put- 
ting up prescriptions. It would exert another much needed influence. 
By the diffusion of pharmaceutic knowledge, nostrums would be brought 
down to their true level, and not be suffered to disgrace the shelves and 
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*rare houses of so many establishments. As it is, death is sold in sealed 
bottles at an enormous profit, by those who should give a higher example 
of honesty and intelligence in trade. 


Stearine . — Common lard, in modern times, passes through such a va- 
riety of transformations in the hands of foreign and domestic manufacturers, 
that it is quite difficult to decide, always, whether we have a new article 
with an old name, or an old acquaintance with a fresh one just coined 
from a Greek Lexicon. It goes out to France in barrels, packed at Cin- 
cinnati, and comes back in Florence flasks, the purest of olive oil ; or, re- 
turning from London, nicely labelled in China boxes, it is bear’s grease, 
fresh from the ursa major regions of inhospitable Russia. In Boston it un- 
dergoes a variety of scientific squeezings — and when the press is unlock- 
ed, the purchaser may have almost anything he calls for; viz., stearine, for 
frying cakes, or shortening for pies, deprived of all its oleaginous proper- 
ties, which unnaturally fattened our forefathers, till they were sleek and 
slippery. Or, should he prefer spermaceti, there it is — cheaper than it 
can be extracted from whales. If spindles are to be oiled, or steamboats 
and locomotives are creaking from friction, nothing has been discovered 
equal to it for machinery. It is neither too hot nor too cold ; is always soft, 
and yet sufficiently hard. It is fitted for all seasons, like the Irishman’s 
mittens — which were warm and dry when they were wet and cold. 

To be serious, however, stearine is announced to be infinitely superior, 
in culinary economy, to lard as it is ordinarily used. Is it so, or not ? 
This is a question that can be answered better when consumers know more 
about it. From aslight opportunity for observation, we are justified in saying 
that stearine is a delicate article — and on account of being deprived of ma- 
terials that had better be burned than taken into the stomach, it must be 
preferable to the unmanufactured animal fat. If there is nothiug of im- 
portance in the looks of a thing, there may be in the taste, and it is certain 
that stearine does not have that rancid flavor which is a common property 
of lard after having been paeked a few months, unless extraordinary exer- 
tions are observed, in this variable climate, to keep it from atmospheric 
influences. 

Mr. H. R. Coburn, India st., in this city, seems to have outstriptall others 
in the preparation of the stearine ; since his has the whiteness of snow, and 
effectually resists any chemical changes, even in an exposed condition, un- 
der any modifications of climate. Those who have made trial of it, are loud- 
est in its praise, and on the whole, we cannot resist the conviction that the 
discovery of a method of extracting the oil from lard, will prove to be of 
Teal value to mankind. 

If our medical friends would have the kindness to note their observa- 
tions upon the effects of stearine, as a food, and forward them for publi- 
cation, they would confer an essential favor. 


Dartmouth College . — A recently-published catalogue of this old and 
venerable institution, shows that the character of its medical department 
is still maintained in pristine vigor. It has been the good fortune of that 
school to have furnished a large number of very eminent medical men — 
the best evidence that could be adduced of the faithfulness of the faculty. 
The Hanover institution, it will be recollected, was the creation of the 
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late distinguished Dr. Nathan Smith, and from the period of its organiza* 
tion to the present day, there has been an annual uninterrupted course of 
medical lectures, alike satisfactory to the medical public and honorable to 
the College. 


Widows and Orphans of Medical Men . — A short time since a dinner 
was given at the American Hotel by the New York Society for the relief 
of the widows and orphans of medical men. How honorable it would be 
for the physicians of Boston to fix upon some scheme for providing for 
the necessities of the same class of unfortunate sufferers in this city. The 
number is doubtless not as large as in New York, but that there are such 
persons here very deserving of charitable assistance, cannot be denied. If 
experience shows that the readiest way of getting at the pocket is by the 
stimulus of a dinner, how easily a good act might be accomplished in that 
way, that would make many now cheerless hearths, bright and comforta- 
ble through the inclemencies of the coming winter. 


Encouragement of Medical Science . — In the doings of the celebrated 
British Association, it is recorded that certain sums of money are annu- 
ally appropriated for the encouragement of scientific investigation — ac- 
cording to the importance of the subject, it is inferred. Now at the very 
last meeting, the past summer, £1207 was awarded on behalf of mathe- 
matics and physics — but chemistry has only £30 ! Mechanics, £250, and 
medicine, £10 ! This shows the little interest manifested in the progress 
of this essential department of human knowledge. In a word, the Asso- 
ciation care nothing about the progress of medicine, whether it is forward 
or backward, an assertion which the ten-pounds premium fully establishes. 

If as many heresies have found favor in England, as are patronized by 
the people in the United States, in medicine, it is not, perhaps, strange 
that the Council withheld the pecuniary encouragement within its power 
to bestow. Although that kingdom has its multitude of unprincipled 
quacks, it also has a great many physicians of the highest order in medi- 
cal attainments, who give character to a profession that is in a measure 
disgraced and undervalued in consequence of the rude pretensions and 
impositions of those, in all civilized countries, who are neither learned, 
skilful or honest. 


Delaware Medical Society . — The stated annual meeting of the Dela- 
ware Medical Society was held in Dover on Tuesday the 7th inst. On 
motion of Dr. Ridgely, Gove Salisbury, M.D., of Dover, was duly elected 
a member of the Society. On motion of Dr. Perkins, Wm. Hamilton, 
M.D., of Cantwell’s Bridge, was duly elected a member. On motion 
of Dr. Ridgely, John Merrit, M.D., of Middletown, was unanimously 
elected a member. The above gentlemen having presented their diplo- 
mas, obtained license to practise medicine and surgery. 

It On motion the Society then proceeded to the election of officers for the 
ensuing year, when the following gentlemen were duly elected : — James 
Couper, M.D., President ; Wm. W. Morris, M.D., Vice President ; John 
D. Perkins, M.D., Treasurer; Wm. Cummins, M.D., Secretary . 

Censors for New Castle County .— Lewis P. Bush, M.D., R. R. Porter, 
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M.D. For Kent County . — Isaac Jump, M.D. For Sussex County . — 
Wra, W. Stuart, M.D. 

Board of Examiners for New Castle County . — Drs. Askew, Porter, 
Bush, Hamilton and Merrit. For Kent County. — Drs. Perkins, Cummins, 
Morris, Jump and Ridgely. For Sussex County . — Drs. Dingle, Mauil, 
Derickson, Wolf and Stuart. 


Visit of the Grand Duke Michel's Physician to Guy's Hospital. — On 
Tuesday Dr. Wylie, the immediate physician to his Serene Highness the 
Grand Duke Michel, paid an especial visit to Guy’s Hospital, for the pur- 
pose of inspecting that establishment. He was received by Charles Aston 
Key, Esq. and Edward Cock, Esq., two of the principal surgeons, and 
was by these gentlemen conducted over the different wards and various 
domestic offices of the Hospital, and expressed his great approbation at the 
orderly and regular management which was visible throughout the whole 
of the arrangements, and the studied comfort displayed towards the suffer- 
ing patients, whom casualty had reduced to become inmates. After going 
over the Hospital, Dr. Wylie inspected the anatomical theatre and mu- 
seum, and much admired the numerous models and casts of the compli- 
cated economy of the human frame which are there displayed, the ma- 
jority of which aie the labors of Joseph Town, Esq., the surgical model- 
ler to the Hospital. Upwards of two hours were occupied in the inspec- 
tion, at the close of which Dr. Wylie expressed his intention of again 
visiting the establishment previous to his departure for Russia, on the re- 
turn of his imperial master. — London Paper . 


On the Employment of Belladonna in the Treatment of Phimosis and 
Paraphimosis . By M. De Mignot. — M. De Mignot having derived bene- 
fit from the application of an ointment of belladonna in cases of phimosis 
and paraphimosis, recommends its employment in every case before hav- 
ing recourse to the knife. The ointment is made in the proportion of 
twelve grains of the extract of belladonna to thirty grains of simple cerate, 
and with this the prepuce is rubbed every hour. The dilating power of 
the belladonna soon begins to act, and in many cases an operation may be 
avoided. When the inflammation is violent, and the pain intense, he re- 
commends to add a little opium and mucilage of quince seeds. — L' Ex- 
perience. 

New Books received. — Nature and Treatment of Stomach and Renal Dis- 
eases, by Dr. Prout — A Practical Manual of the Diseases of the Heart and 
Great Vessels. — Practical Medicine, illustrated by cases of the most important 
diseases, by Dr. Galt 

To Correspondents. — A letter from Baltimore, Dr. Hubbard’s case of Re- 
tained Placenta, and Remarks on Quackery, will have early attention. 

Married, — In Cohasset, Dr. Daniel Clarke, of Mount Blanc, Mich., to Mary 
Elizabeth, daughter of the late Rev. Jacob Flint, of C. 


Humber of deaths in Barton, Tor the week ending Nov. 18, 33.— Males, 1C— Females, 17. Stillborn, 4. 

Of consumption, 5— hip complaint, 1— drepay on the liver, 1— Infantile, 8— lung fever, 4 — ty- 
phus fever, 3— abscess, 1— measles, 3— Inflammation on the lungs, 2— debility, 1— dropsy on the 
brain, 2 — throat distemper, 1— apoplexy, 1— morbid irritation, 1 — spasms, 1— disease of the brain, 1 — 
cancer of the breast, 1— pleurisy fever, 1. 

Under 5 years, 14— between 5 and 80 years, 5— between 20 and CO years, 12— over 60 years, 2. 
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Tartar Emetic in Tardy "Labor . By David Gilbert, M.D., Gettys- 
burg, Pa. — We are frequently called to cases in which labor has com- 
menced, but the progress is slow, both on account of the insufficiency of 
the uterine contractions and rigidity of the os tincse. These cases are 
most frequently found to occur in patients of tense fibre, and rather robust 
constitutions. Bleeding produces some relaxation, but rarely hastens the 
labor ; since, in most instances, it does not add anything to the vigor of 
the pains. Several years ago, while in attendance upon such a case, wish- 
ing to expedite the labor, I felt a very strong desire to administer the secale 
cornutum , but was prevented by reflecting upon the well-ascertained ef- 
fects of that powerful agent under such circumstances. The question 
whether some other article of the materia medica might not be advantage- 
ously exhibited, then presented itself to me. Relaxation of the os uteri 
and expulsive contractions, were the principal desiderata. Emesis in the 
commencement is always looked upon as a symptom of speedy labor ; ergot 
also produces nausea, and frequently vomiting. In evacuating the sto- 
mach, the diaphragm, abdominal muscles, &c., are called into violent ac- 
tion : these same muscles aid the uterus in its expulsive efforts; hence 
emesis may be looked upon as a powerful means of exciting labor and pro- 
ducing efficient expulsive contractions of the uterus, because the same set 
of associated organs are in action ; and such is the sympathy between the 
stomach and uterus, that contractile efforts are easily transferred from the 
former to the latter, the more especially since the uterus is about to take 
on such action of its own accord. Again, while emesis excites, and is ac- 
complished in part by the associated contractions of the muscles constitut- 
ing the abdominal parietes, it also produces relaxation of the other parts 
of the system, and of none more certainly than the os uteri, under these 
particular circumstances. Reasoning thus, I was induced to make a trial 
of tartrate of antimony and potass, in doses of half a grain the first portion, 
and then a quarter of a grain every fifteen minutes, until emesis ; and as 
soon as retching commenced, the uterine contractions strengthened, and 
the labor terminated speedily. I have frequently used the tartar emetic 
since, and always with the most satisfactory results. 

I was not then aware that this remedy had been used by Ramsbotham, 
who, speaking of rigidity of the os uteri, says that “ antimony, in doses 
sufficient to keep up a feeling of nausea, has been exhibited in those cases 
with marked effect.” — N. Y. Journal of Medicine . 


Extirpation of the Salivary Glands in Animals . By M. Budge. — In 
his researches on the saliva, M. Budge constantly found that fluid alka- 
line, before as well as after a repast. This alkaline reaction was found to 
exist in animals even after a prolonged fast. To ascertain what effect the 
salivary glands had on the alkalinity of the buccal secretions, M. Budge 
extirpated the whole of the salivary glands of a dog, viz. the parotids, 
submaxillary, and sublingual glands of both sides. The dog survived the 
operation, but the buccal secretions were constantly found alkaline. When 
the dog was killed at the end of a month, the nuid of the stomach was 
found slightly acid. The same operation was repeated in a rabbit, and 
with the same success, — the buccal secretions remained alkaline. — Medi- 
einische Zeitung. 
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MEDICAL EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES 
From an Introductory Lecture by Prof. M. Paine, M.D., of the University of New York. 

Here, then, is the great foundation upon which the superstructure 
can alone be erected. Knowledge must be carried through the wide 
domain of our profession. Its elements , however, can never be sufficient 
for the exigencies of the healing art — can never resist that plausible 
simplicity which throws its fascinations around the chemical and other 
physical doctrines of life and disease, and will forever shrink from the 
stupendous and intricate philosophy which constitutes the true science 
of medicine. You must, therefore, aspire at the goal of medical 
philosophers, before you may comprehend or enjoy the philosophy of 
medicine. You must have willing minds, and steady purpose, before 
you will study the elaborate writings of its sages, and therefore, before 
those efforts of genius can bear with any practical effect upon the dogmas 
of ambition, or the errors of ignorance and superstition. “ Books,” 
says Bacon, “ can never teach the use of books and l may add that in 
proportion as they are concerned about difficult principles, so must the 
practical habits of life, and experimental observation through the wide 
domain of Nature, be brought to their interpretation, and an exposition 
of their uses. The mind must gather instruction through the same 
channels from which books of instruction have been derived, before we 
may comprehend the nature of the latter. Then shall you go on, with 
books and experimental observation hand in hand, to provide yourselves 
with a work of your own creation that shall surpass the most elaborate 
writings of any sage of our profession. For though, as said by Fenelon, 
u we admire with reason the invention of books, in which are presented 
the histories of so many facts, and which are the depositories of so many 
thoughts, what comparison is there between the most delightful book, 
and the brain of a learned man ? There can be no doubt that this 
brain is a far more precious collection, and a much more beautiful 
invention than any book. In this little reservoir you can find, at any 
moment, every image that you desire. You call them, they come. 
You send them away, they hide themselves, we know not where, and 
others appear in their place. We open and shut our imaginations as 
we open and shut a book ; as one may say, we turn over its leaves, we 
17 
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pass suddenly from one end of it to the other. We have even tablets 
in the memory, to indicate the places where certain images may be 
found. But these innumerable characters, which the mind can read 
so rapidly, leave no traces on the brain. If you examine it, you see 
only a soft substance, a sort of cluster of fine and tender threads, and 
mostly water.” If you analyze it with fire and acids, you get nothing 
but the mere elements of matter. The presiding genius evades the 
grossness of sense, alike in the hands of the physiologist, the anatomist, 
the chemist, and the medical philosopher. 

Such is the book of books ; and would you make the highest attain- 
ments in medicine, it should be a compound of many written books, 
and replete with inscriptions by the hand of Nature. It may not, how- 
ever, be easy to indicate the amount of knowledge or of intellectual 
labor which is necessary to form a medical philosopher. This will de- 
pend much upon natural endowments, upon opportunities of observing 
nature, and the mode in which these opportunities are employed. 

You are inducted over the threshold of medicine by the standard 
elementary authors ; and you are farther initiated by lectures at Our 
public institutions. But, at the very onset, you meet with error as well 
as with truth ; and it is only by systematic perseverance, by rising 
from elementary authors to the lecture rooms of medical teachers, 
where principles are variously examined, and ascending to the elaborate 
writings of the great masters of our art, and then by applying to the 
whole the test of your own observations of nature, that you can sepa- 
rate what is true from the false, and acquire that proficiency in medicine 
which ensures the greatest practical success. 

These propositions are too plain to be controverted ; and it now only 
remains to ascertain whether ther& be any condition of society which 
modify the requirements that are enjoined upon physicians by the high- 
est and holiest dictates of the healing art. 

Wherever man exists in a state of society, there will always be the 
professional ministers of relief to his suffering and disease. This is even 
true of the wandering Arab, and of the most abject and superstitious 
of our race. To them nothing accrues but the havoc of ill-directed 
means, or, at best, the hope that is inspired by incantations and 
charms. These are the lobelia empirics of our own land ; and whilst 
we regard with sorrow the unhappy destinies of our benighted brethren 
of the woods, or of the hovel, the victims of an obstinate delusion, 
where knowledge and Christianity prevail, scarcely deserve a passing 
sympathy. 

Since, therefore, practitioners of the healing art, whether for good 
or for evil, must abound in all assemblages of men, it is obvious that 
provisions should be made for the diffusion of medical knowledge as 
far commensurate with the vastness and the difficulties of the science, 
and with its relations to the human welfare, as the circumstances of 
each society will admit. There should be no limit to those require- 
ments which humanity enjoins, and which education supplies, unless 
imposed by the common exigencies of society ; and these are alone of 
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pecuniary nature. Where wealth abounds, as in the various states of 
Europe, medical education should be carried to the very stretch of the 
principles which 1 have suggested ; and it is a scandal to their society 
that imperfections are tolerated in any shape. The diffusion of wealth 
■should insure to every country in Europe an overflowing profession con- 
versant with every useful department of science, and accomplished in 
the philosophy of medicine. 

This, 1 believe, is, to a large extent, an undoubted proposition — so 
undoubted that there are not wanting many who would make this 
triumph of wealth a standard of requirements in our young and compa- 
ratively necessitous republic. Here, too, our institutions go for the 
equality of man, and legislation proceeds upon this conciliatory, how 
ever unfounded, principle. Whilst, therefore, medical education may 
be encouraged by provisions that do not conflict with the fundamental 
declaration of equality of rights and intellect, there will ever remain, 
whilst the doctrine remains, a passive, but licentious indulgence of the 
lowest quackery. Such will not only be the inevitable result of a prin- 
ciple adopted from policy, and which did better cause than the artillery 
of war, but the whole people being the arbiters of principle as well as of 
law, the majority will be slow to relinquish a concession so flattering to 
pride and so inflammatory to ambition — and, as you know, there will 
■still be multitudes who will ride into power upon these infirmities of our 
nature, and who, when once in power, must sustain the fiction which 
gave them elevatiou. However, therefore, whatever is good in our repub- 
lican institutions may surpass all other systems of social oompact, we 
may make up our minds that medical quackery will receive at least the 
Indulgence of our legislators. 

This fundamental evil separates us still more widely from European 
states than the wealth and the leisure which give them an ascendancy 
in literature and arts; and whilst, therefore, the latter may hold re- 
plenished the profession of medicine in its highest advances, their legis- 
lators, without fear and with a good conscience, may extinguish a pesti- 
lence which is more desolating to the human race than that “ which 
walketh in darkness,” or all the ravages of war. 

Thus, then, we destroy the parallel which has been attempted between 
our own and European states, and show it the merest fiction of the 
visionary mind. Exact from our physicians the intellectual culture, and 
rear in this land the high standard of medical acquirements, which are 
so noble and fascinating in some of the schools of Europe, and quack- 
ery would reign almost universal from one end of the contipent to the 
other. Is not the whole multitude, whether rich or poor, pressing for- 
ward either for greater wealth, or for the pittance of their daily bread ? 
Nay, more, do not all our medical colleges hold out the temptation 
of moderate fees, and give, in their annual announcements, a conspicuous 
place to the humble charges for the necessaries of life 1 But what are 
these, compared with the expenses attendant on the prolonged and 
higher grades of academic and medical learning in some of the Euro- 
pean states? And who does not see the inconsistency that would hold 
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in one hand professions of cheapness to allure the student through 
our present system of medical discipline, and threaten with the other 
augmented fees and an impossible exaction upon time? The same 
principle, too, runs through all our primary schools, our academic, col- 
legiate, legal, clerical and political institutions. Cheapness of educa- 
tion, and a corresponding adaptation of time, are found indispensable to 
the general condition of society . 

The question is, therefore, settled on the immutable principles of 
truth — of a truth which is founded in the exigencies of our country. 
We have not the means, we have not the leisure, to follow the standard 
of European wealth ; nor can we control our destinies by European 
legislation. He, who, in America, aims at the profession of medicine, 
with honors and dignities a3 inviting as in the aristocracies of Europe, 
but less seductive than the allurements of wealth, comes from a class 
where the blandishments of the latter have no existence. He has worked 
his way from elementary schools through the higher departments of 
academic learning, under the frigid discipline of poverty, and he enters 
our halls of medical education with little else than the hope that his 
career may not be arrested by insane exactions, now, for the first time, 
borrowed from the overgrown wealth of Europe, and her old and rich 
institutions. Looking back upon mv own fortunes in life — looking 
around upon what 1 everywhere witness, I sympathize, most deeply 
sympathize, with this class of the American family. 

Raise, therefore, beyond a certain limited poise, our standard of ab* 
solute requirements, and I repeat it, with no fear of contradiction, we 
shall turn from our medical schools most of their aspirants into more 
humble channels, or into the walks of empiricism. The exigencies of 
American physicians demand an early application to the business of 
life. If we would cultivate the field of medicine, we must look for an 
early harvest, or, my word for it, it will soon be overrun with weeds. 
But these necessities by no means preclude the highest advancement in 
medical attainments. When the harvest begins, then is the time for 
the most salutary stimulus of ambition ; and whoever yields to its spur, 
will find abundant opportunity to carry his knowledge to the highest 
stretch of his intellectual constitution. 

*#*#### * 

The medical students of the United States, who aspire at the honors 
of the profession, may be divided into three classes. One of these re- 
sort to the country schools, where lectures and board are low, though 
scarcely lower than in our cities. The advantage gained, therefore, 
consists in a more limited term of instruction, which diminishes expense, 
and often enables the graduate to enter sooner upon those practical labors 
which call loudly upon bis attention. He goes forth, however, from 
these minor institutions with a fund of knowledge of immediate and salu- 
tary application, and which is capable of glowing into a mine of inesti- 
mable value. 

A second class are blessed with more ample means ; and after hus- 
banding their resources at one session of a country institution, they 
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seek, at the next, the higher accomplishments which are to be found in 
the cities. 

Lastly, come the aristocrats of our profession ; made so through the 
difference of a few dollars, by those noble attainments which that little 
disparity in fortune qualifies them to bestow upon themselves. It it 
the aristocracy of mind and education — the only aristocracy which can 
advance, one iota, the dignity and the worth of man. 

Here, then, we have a system of medical education remarkably adapt- 
ed to the exigencies of our country ; and for the very reason that it 
has sprung from those exigencies, under the stimulus of a general dif- 
fusion of knowledge, and the indomitable enterprise and ambition of 
our countrymen. Instead of deficiencies, it is only astonishing that a 
nation, just rising from its infancy, should have carried the general dif- 
fusion of knowledge far beyond any of the most enlightened states of 
Europe, should have reared more temples for the higher branches of 
education than can be found in all Europe together, should have its 
twenty-eight medical colleges, in most of which there are professors who 
do honor to the departments over which they preside. 

Nor are there any institutions more important than the country medi- 
cal schools, since these are adapted to the means of a large class of 
students, who, without them, would either make but humble attainments, 
or seek other channels for the business of life ; whilst, as I have shown, 
the places of the latter would be supplied with jugglers and empirics. 
Nay, more, a large proportion of our second class, such as divide them- 
selves between town and country, wanting the facilities of attending, at 
first, a minor course of lectures, and not having the ambition which is 
there inspired, would never seek the higher advantages of our cities; 
but, in hopeless despair, would turn themselves to some other employ- 
ment, or be compelled to dispense with the important advantages of 
public lectures. 

The more, therefore, we consider this subject, the more we shall see 
the calamitous extent to which medical education would be reduced, or 
gross empiricism entailed upon society, were it not for our country 
medical schools ; and it therefore follows, as a necessary axiom, that 
the standard of requirements cannot be increased in those institutions 
without equally defeating their objects. 

it is therefore, also, as palpable as demonstration can make it, that 
our present system of collegiate medical instruction should remain with- 
out essential change in its absolute requirements , till such change can 
be sustained by a more general increase and diffusion of property, and 
by that diminished zeal for wealth which only follows its accumulation in 
the hands of many . — New York Jour, of Medicine. 


COLONY OF INSANE AT GI1EEL. 

lit ray last, I alluded to the exclusive treatment of the insane by moral 
means : this is carried out on a large, though somewhat rude scale, at 
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Gheel, a village some leagues from Antwerp, where numbers of the insane 
are placed, to lodge with, and to share the labors of, the inhabitants. 
As this colony has not been heard of by the great majority of the pro- 
fession in England, some details respecting it may not be unacceptable, 
for which, as I have not myself visited the place, l must be indebted to 
a brochure lately published by Dr. Moreau, Physician to the Hospice of 
Bicetre, who kindly sent me a copy of it from Paris. 

Gheel is situated in an extensive district of Belgium known by the 
name of the Campine , the plains of which are uncultivated, covered 
with brushwood and fir trees, except in the immediate neighborhood of 
the towns and villages, where the land is in a high state of cultivation. 
The Campine has been termed the Siberia of Belgium. 

Gheel is in the centre of this tract of country, isolated, separated from 
other habitations by an extent of several miles of waste land, which 
greatly facilitates the superintendence of the patients, inasmuch as, from 
the difficulty of jrrogressing through the brushwood, those who attempt 
to escape must follow the high road, on which they are easily recognized 
and stopped. At Gheel, the insane, who were formerly treated else- 
where in so barbarous a manner, have, during several centuries, lived al- 
most free in the families of the inhabitants, under the patronage of the 
saint by whose means they expected to be cured, traditions agreeing in 
ascribing the origin of the colony to the martyrdom of the daughter of a 
king of Ireland, who sought refuge in the neighborhood of Gheel, at the 
close of the sixth century, to escape the persecution of her father, and 
who, after her death, was canonized. For a long period there was no 
other physician in the colony ; and nevertheless, the prayers of the families 
were sometimes heard, and cures were effected. In those times of ardent 
faith, religious practices were calculated to exert an immense influence 
over the mind of the patient. At the present day, however, recourse is 
had to Saint Dymphne in order to obtain a patient’s cure, in those cases 
only when a wish to that effect is formally expressed by his family. 

The reputation of Gheel as regards the cure of insanity has always 
stood high, and the miracles operated in their favor by means of the in- 
tercession of the Saint, attracted patients from all the surrounding coun- 
tries. The colony, however, has only been well known since the eight- 
eenth century, at which period it was visited by distinguished men from 
other countries, among whom was the worthy successor of Pinel, Esqui- 
rol, whose principles, as exposed in his Traits des Maladies Mentales, 
were doubtless partly derived from his inspection of Gheel. An asy- 
lum, says this distinguished physician, ought to resemble as much as pos- 
sible, by the disposition of its localities, ordinary habitations. All that 
savors of constraint or mistrust, all that might excite in patients the 
thought that they are forever separated from society, ought to disappear. 
The classification of the patients according to the nature of the alienation 
s one of the most important conditions of the treatment. Hence the 
necessity of numerous divisions, which admit of the avoidance of con- 
fusion. The colony at Gheel is but the realization of these principles, 
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the essential basis of all treatment ; and there, as is always the case, facts 
have preceded theory ; chance has gone before the discoveries of science. 

In 1803, M. de Pontecoulant, the Prefect of the Dyle, who was 
doubtless struck with the immense advantages which the colony pre- 
sented for the placement of the insane, thought, as he expressed himself, 
that he fulfilled a duty towards humanity in adopting, with reference to 
these unfortunates, a refuge recommended by the success of long expe- 
rience. He consequently caused all the insane in the hospitals at Brus- 
sels to be sent there ; and the example was soon followed by Malines, 
Louvain, and other towns of a secondary class. When Belgium was 
united to Holland in 1815, the eastern provinces and Flanders sent a 
considerable number of insane to Gheel. Lastly, Namur and Luxem- 
bourg made arrangements with the municipality of Gheel for the recep- 
tion of other patients. 

While the colony was making so rapid an increase, its interior organi- 
zation ought at the same time to have been duly considered, and means 
should have been taken to regularize so great a number of individuals. 
Unfortunately it was not so ; Gheel was only a depot — a sort of Botany 
Bay — to which Belgium sent those patients who, after having been treat- 
ed for a few weeks in one hospital or another, were reputed incurable. 
They were there forgotten ; and those only left the place who, being 
restored to health, and conscious of their cure, were permitted to return 
into society. 

“It is very true, as stated in the report made to the Communal Coun- 
cil of Gheel on the 19th November, 1838, that this state of matters has, at 
all times, awakened the solicitude of the magistrates of the Commune ; but 
most of the police regulations were out of date, and had fallen into dis- 
use. Serious abuses had crept in ; the direction of more than seven hun- 
dred insane was, so to speak, committed to chance. The same neglect 
occurred with reference to the administrative and medical departments : 
the insane were placed in the colony, and quitted it cured without the 
knowledge of the authorities; no account was given of the patients by 
tlieir families ; methodical treatment had become impossible ; the colony 
was a vast field of observation, uncultivated and useless to science.” 

The censures expressed in the public papers, by foreign and Belgian 
medical visiters, caused the institution to fall into a well-merited disre- 
pute, and even compromised its existence : a serious and radical reform 
had then become indispensable; and the Council consequently adopted, 
in 1838, a police regulation of administration and superintendence, upon 
the basis of a medical direction. 

There are no less than 9000 inhabitants in the Commune of Gheel, a 
large portion of whom reside in hamlets at a greater or less distance from 
the central village. The insane (men and women, the number of which 
is about equal) are distributed over all the parts of the district. All the 
inhabitants, whatever be their position or avocation, may receive patients 
into their houses, according to agreements made with their families, or 
from the hospitals of Brussels, Malines, be. Most of the patients are 
supported at the expense of the Government. The price required for 
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board and lodging varies according to the accommodation. It seldom 
exceeds 300 florins annually, or is lower than 100. Each patient is 
placed under the direct superintendence of the person to whom he is 
confided; this individual (nouricier) must supply the patient with 
wholesome and abundant food, a clean and well-aired lodging, a good 
bed, &c. 

Monomaniacs, with an evident tendency to homicide, or to incendia- 
rism, are not received at Gheel. 

All the insane are inscribed upon a register upon their arrival, together 
with such details and peculiarities of their case as could be obtained. In 
such an establishment the superintendence must be active, unceasing, 
prompt in chastising offenders, and in encouraging good actions. .It must 
have an eye, day and night, upon the patient and the person to whom he 
is confided. Doubtless this superintendence cannot be so easy in a colony 
as in an asylum ; but being shared by a sufficient number of individuals, 
and developed in its means of action, it will be able, without difficulty, 
to repress abuses, to protect each member of the colony against the neglect 
or ill-treatment of his host, no less efficiently than in establishments where 
the patients are trusted to infirmiers . There is no patient at Gheel who 
has not a commission of superintendence, or a director, to watch over him. 
The general superintendence is vested in the local administration. The 
hospices, towns, parishes, or private individuals, who place patients at 
Gheel, may appoint special commissions of superintendence, or may 
nominate individuals for the purpose, at their own choice and expense : 
these special superintendents are, however, under the control of the Col- 
lege of Burgomasters. 

The different members of the commissions are charged to visit the pa- 
tients frequently, and without previous notice: the entrance of each 
house is at all times open to them. They see the patient, inspect his 
room, his bed, receive his complaints ; in a word, obtain all the informa- 
tion which may conduce to ameliorate his position. If the host is in fault, 
the p&tient is removed and placed with another. Should he have struck 
or ill-treated his patient, unless he can prove that it was done in his per- 
sonal defence, he is declared infamous , and unfitted to receive any more 
lodgers. The insane share the labors and the daily occupations of the 
families in which they reside. Some even contract such a liking to the 
mode of life that they voluntarily remain after having recovered their 
reason. The majority walk about the village and in the environs, with 
almost as much freedom as the other inhabitants ; but in accordance with 
the regulations, they cannot go out before six in the morning in summer, 
and eight in winter ; they must return home at four in the afternoon in 
winter, and at eight in summer. Each nouricier is bound to enforce this 
regulation under the penalty of a fine. Those individuals, however, who 
are known to labor under a harmless kind of alienation, and whose con- 
duct is peaceful, are exempted from the strictness of this law ; but in no 
case are they allowed to be out at night. Each patient going to church 
is accompanied by a member of the family. 

With the exception of these restrictions, the patients enjoy all the ad- 
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vantages of society, of which they are even useful members. In fact, the 
colony supplies hands for agriculture, for various industrial pursuits and 
professions, while, at the same time, the mind of the patient is diverted 
and occupied, which cannot fail to contribute powerfully to their restora- 
tion. There are at Gheel not merely workmen of all kinds, but even 
teachers of languages, of arithmetic, drawing and writing. There is a 
harmonic society, which was founded by one of the patients. “ I assist- 
ed,” says Dr. Moreau, ‘'one evening at a vocal and instrumental con- 
cert, and was struck with the precision and the unity of the execution.” 

The entrance to the smoking houses is not prohibited to the patients ; 
and it is not uncommon to see them there quietly smoking their pipe, with 
a pot of beer at their side ; or playing at cards, billiards, or some other 
game. Abuses are prevented by fining the inn-keeper in whose house a 
patient may have become intoxicated. 

“ Although,” continues Dr. Moreau, “ I have had much practice with 
the insane, and have, since 1827, lived almost constantly among them ; 
although I cannot forget that every day, at Charenton, thirty or forty pa- 
tients, of both sexes, meet in a public room, where music and different 
games procure them agreeable diversions, yet I confess I was surprised 
to see them at Gheel, walking about freely in the streets of a large vil- 
lage, and in the country, mixed with the inhabitants. I was especially 
surprised at the little notice which they attracted even from the children, 
whose attention is not excited by the extravagancies of some of the pa- 
tients at Gheel : one is born, so to speak, a superintendent of patients. 
It is traditionally — by the experience of predecessors — that the wants of 
the insane are known ; the art of ruling them, which is so difficult, the 
Gheelois possess, in great measure, without being aware of it ; because 
it forms part of the habits of their lives. The great liberty which the 
insane enjoy at Gheel cannot then be attended with much inconvenience, 
since, after all, they are constantly watched by numerous and intelligent 
keepers.” 

In our hospices, high walls, a strict superintendence, keepers placed at 
the entrance of each division, are not always sufficient to prevent evasion. 
With what perseverance do not almost all the inmates ask for their liberty ! 
how greatly do they not torment and agitate themselves in order to regain 
it! Hence it is natural to suppose that the number of those who escape 
from Gheel would be large ; and yet it is only, on an average, seven or 
eight annually, out of more than seven hundred individuals. This num- 
ber is so small that it might be supposed incorrect if the statistical returns 
for several years did not confirm its truth. On considering, however, the 
disposition of the insane, there is nothing to occasion much surprise as re- 
gards this point; the patients at Gheel perceive that they enjoy almost 
as much liberty as the inhabitants whose employment they share. What- 
ever be the ideas they may entertain as to the causes which brought them 
to the place, the idea of a prison — of forcible detention — does not arise 
in their minds so easily as when they are shut up in the court-yard or 
sleeping wards of an hospice, together with other individuals subjected to 
the same regimen and to a uniform mode of life. The privation of liberty 
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being scarcely felt, they do not think of forcibly obtaining a good 
which appears to be at their disposal. Precautions are, nevertheless, ta- 
ken against escape. If a patient manifests a fixed resolution to run away, 
or has already made the attempt, he is not on that account constantly 
confined in a room ; but a rather heavy chain, the ring of which is cover- 
ed with leather, is fixed to his leg, so that he still enjoys considerable lib- 
erty in walking about. 

Those patients who exhibit a disposition to suicide, and epileptics, are 
subjected to a special superintendence. Suicide is rare in the colony, 
which is more to be attributed to the mode of life, the continual occu- 
pation, and the degree of freedom enjoyed, than to the direct superintend- 
ence. One patient killed himself in 1840, and one in 1841* 

Those patients who are violent and dangerous are placed out of the 
way of others ; but these cases are rare in the colony ; the reason of 
which is to be found in the liberty which they still enjoy, notwithstanding 
their stale of excitement, and which the nature of the locality admits of. 
It is now known that the best means of calming the agitation, the fury, of 
a maniacal patient is to allow him, as much as possible, freedom of action* 
This agitation, this fury, inevitably increases in proportion to the efforts 
which are made to repress it, and ultimately terminates in incurable stu- 
pidity. When, however, a patient is unmanageable, the camisole, or even 
chains, are allowed to be made use of at Gheel, upon the representation 
of the physician to the administration that these means are requisite. — 
Mr. Lee , in London Medical Gazette . 


EXTRAORDINARY RETENTION OF THE PLACENTA. 

To the Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical J ournal. 

Sir, — If you think the following of any interest, it is at your disposal. 

1 was called, October 11th, at 3 o’clock, P. M.* to Mrs. C. Found 
her in bed, face flushed ; pulse excited ; pain in back* hips and across 
abdomen, with intervals of partial ease. Some coagula of blood had 
been expelled per vaginam. Considered herself eight or nine weeks 
pregnant. Previous to my visit had been some loss of blood for three or 
four days, but without much pain till within a few hours. Prescribed 
p. ipecac, comp., and camphor in pills. 

12th, 8 o’clock, A. M. — Pills stopped uterine action ; slept through 
night ; pains now returning, with bearing down. No medicine to be 
given through the day. At 10, P. M., found her with severe bearing-down 
pains, accompanied with increased loss of blood, shivering, faintness and 
great pallor. Gave her ten grains p. secale cornut., with small quan- 
tities of camphor and water. 

13th, morning. — Entirely free from pain. Pains ceased almost imme- 
diately after my last visit ; hemorrhage moderate. Said she thought it 
was “ all over with.” Foetus I did not see, as it had been removed. 

14th. — Seemed doing well. Did not see her again till 17th, when I 
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found ber up ; appetite good ; flowing nearly ceased ; and 1 discontinued 
my attendance. 

24th. — Was called again at 2 o’clock, P. M., to Mrs. C. Pain across 
lower part of abdomen very severe, and with scarce no intermission. 
Said she had been very well for some days, that she had exercised a 
good deal about the house in the morning, and had eaten a hearty break- 
last. About 10 o’clock, A. M., pains, with slight discharge of blood, 
came on again suddenly, and had increased till I saw her. Pains seemed 
more like violent colic than common labor pains, though there was a dis- 
position to bear down. Face pale ; extremities cold ; frequent, but inef- 
fectual efforts to make water ; haemorrhage, very little. Thinking that 
the pains were caused by a collection of coagulated blood brought on by 
over-exertion, with perhaps some prolapsus uteri, directed spt. nitr. dulcis 
and tr. opii, with warmth to extremities, and in the course of two or three 
hours she became comparatively comfortable, though not free from pain, 
for which I gave p. ipecac, comp., to be continued till she was easy. 

25th, morning. — Nearly free from pain ; water free ; flowing very 
nearly ceased ; bowels costive. Directed magnes. calcin. for cathartic. 

26th, morning. — Free from pain. Said something more had come 
from her soon after the operation of the magnesia, which, on examination, 
1 found to be a perfect placenta three or four inches in diameter, and be- 
ginning to be putrid. This most satisfactorily accounted for the symp- 
toms of the 24th. From this time her restoration was as rapid as could 
be expected. 

Is it not remarkable that the placenta should have been retained nearly 
two weeks after the expulsion of the foetus, without pain or any disturb- 
ance of the system, the health seeming entirely restored before the pla- 
centa was thrown off. 

In such cases as the above we see with what safety we can trust chiefly 
to the natural powers of the system, when a meddling interference would 
be, to say the least, entirely useless, if not positively hurtful. Young practi- 
tioners, I have no doutbt, often give themselves a great deal of uneasiness 
very unnecessarily, and resort to much remedial treatment, in cases that 
would do much better if most of their officiousness was withheld. 

Mrs. C. is the mother of a healthy girl nearly 6 years of age, and was 
delivered last April of a dead seven-months’ child, and in both of her 
previous confinements she informed me that it was very difficult to get the 
after-birth from ber ; but from what cause I do not know, as she was not 
then under my care. Geo. Hubbard. 

Boston , Nov. 20th, 1843* 


NEW HAMPSHIRE MEDICAL INSTITUTION. 

[Communicated ftit the ftoiton Medical and Surgical Jotimfcl.] 

This Institution was established; in connection with Dartmouth College, 
in 1793. The late Dr. Nathan Smith was elected the first, and at that 
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time the only “ Professor whose duty it shall be to deliver public lectures 
in this University on Anatomy and Surgery, Chemistry and Materia Medi- 
ca, and the Theory and Practice of Physic.” Dr. Smith received his 
first impulse to study medicine from witnessing a “surgical operation 
performed by Dr. Josiah Goodhue.’’ It is not surprising, then, that sur- 
gery should have been his favorite science. So fully sensible was he of 
the importance of correct surgical knowledge to the general practitioner, 
that he devoted himself, with untiring energy, to this department, and 
used frequently to say in his lectures — “ There are many good physi- 
cians in the country, but few surgeons.” To improve this department 
he early established a surgical cliuique, at which advice was given, and 
operations performed, gratis. The benefit of this has been incalculable, 
both to the medical profession and to the public at large. Hundreds of 
the suffering poor have been rescued from an untimely grave, or relieved 
from deformity which made life a burthen. In almost every State in the 
Union, operative surgeons of eminence and skill may be found who have 
received their first lessons in the art at this Institution. The successors of 
Dr. Smith, Drs. Perkins of New York, and Mussey of Ohio, were both, 
while connected with the Institution, eminent surgeons. Dr. Mussey spent 
twenty-four years of the best part of his life in the service of his Alma 
Mater . He gave increasing interest and importance to the surgical cli- 
nique, by making arrangements for the accommodation of patients, and for 
the further treatment of those upon whom he had performed important 
operations. Two of the most important were the tying of both carotids 
and the removal of the scapula and clavicle. I trust the zeal of the 
Guardians and of the present Faculty to keep pace with the improve- 
ments in science, has not a whit diminished, and the number of persons 
annually resorting to this place for operations is sufficient proof of the 
benefit and importance of the surgical clinique. 

The operations are performed in the anatomical theatre, the seats of 
which are so arranged that every person present has a good opportunity 
to see distinctly the successive steps. The students are called on to assist 
in all cases, giving them an opportunity to acquire dexterity in the appli- 
cation of ligatures and dressings. Thirty operations were performed be- 
fore the medical class during the term that has just closed ; a list of 
which, with remarks upon some of the cases, is given below. 

Lepoid tumor upon the left cheek .... 1 

Scirrhus of the left breast - .... .1 

Enlarged tonsils ...... 6 

Cancer of the under lip - - - - - - 1 

Polypus nasi - 1 

Strabismus ------- -7 

Cataract - - - - - - 3 

Amputation of little finger at metacarpal articulation - - 1 

Sarcomatous tumor from the upper and back part of thigh (a) - 1 

Steatoma deeply imbedded among the tendons of the wrist - - 1 

Torticollis - • -2 

Removal of a painful cicatrix from the top of the right foot (A) - 1 
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Epulis, very large, requiring the removal of most of the alveolar 

process on the right side of the upper jaw - -1 

Hare-lip - - - - - - 1 

Extirpation of the submaxillary gland - - - 1 

Amputation of the right leg - • - - - 1. 


(a) Horatio Wheeler, aged 51, Randolph, Vt. This patient was 
operated upon by Dr. Mussey, in 1818, for osteo-sarcoma, located upon 
the right hand. In 1831 Dr. M. amputated the right arm at the shoulder- 
joint for the same disease. It appeared again upon the scapula and cla- 
vicle, and in 1837 Dr: M. removed both these bones. In 1839 he pre- 
sented himself again, with a tumor of the same character, which l remov- 
ed, occupying, as I judged, a portion of the pectoralis major, left at the 
previous operation. The tumor recently removed had nothing resembling 
cartilage or bone in its structure. He has good health and fine spirits, 
and is an active and useful man ; and shows, by his unshrinking fortitude, 
that severe operations “ are nothing after one gets used to them. ,, 

(b) Mr. Eastman, aged 40. This man fell upon his back, producing 

palsy of the parts below, followed by enlargement of the spine at the seat 
of the injury. Recovering so as to be able to walk, he fell and bruised 
the top of the right foot, which gave him great pain at the time, and 
which he says has continued without a moment’s interval for eleven 
years ! An ulcer had existed at the point of pain a part of the time. 
I removed the cicatrix, but no relief followed. Having, as he said, 
given it a great deal of medicine and eleven years’ time, without benefit, 
he was now determined to have the limb removed. The wound has 
not quite healed, but he is free from pain. Dixi Crosby. 

Dartmouth College, Nov. 18, 1843. 


INTRODUCTORY LECTURES IN BALTIMORE. 

To the Editor of the Boeton Medical and Surgical Journal. 

Sir, — I had the opportunities and the pleasure of hearing the introductory 
lectures of several of the professors in the medical institutions in this city : 
and as it comported with my inclination, as well as with the business and 
pursuits of my life, I cheerfully embraced these opportunities. 

The first of these lectures that I heard, and the only one which cir- 
cumstances permitted me to hear in “ the College of Medicine of Mary- 
land,” was delivered by Professor Hall, on the subject of hygiene. The 
subject was dextrously handled, and the lecture was very interesting, and 
appeared to give universal satisfaction to a crowded audience. This gen- 
tleman has occupied a chair in the institution almost from the time of its 
establishment. Something, therefore, of more than ordinary interest 
might well be expected of him : and I should suppose that in this his 
hearers were not disappointed. If, however, this effort fell anything 
short of his general reputation as a lecturer, it certainly possessed great 
merit. 
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The second lecture I had the pleasure of listening to, was in the 
youthful institution devoted to the art and science of dental surgery. It 
was from the pen of Professor Harris — an experienced practitioner in the 
line of his vocation. This production, I would say, was rather too replete 
with imagery, even for an introductory. But it was, nevertheless, very 
good, and highly creditable to its author. His views were correct, his 
sentiments excellent, and his style elegant and poetic. His subject was 
appropriate, although much radiated. His illustrations were apt, strong 
and beautiful : and he gave additional life to the subject by infusing into 
it the spirit of his own lofty enthusiasm. 

Professor Harris enjoys, I believe, the credit and satisfaction of being a 
principal, if not the chief and primary agent in founding the College of 
Dental Surgeons in this city. And that credit and satisfaction are en- 
hanced greatly by the consideration that it is the first and only institution 
of the kind in the United States, or, as far as I know, in the world. He 
lakes high ground for this department of science, and ranks it second to 
none connected with the healing art. And no doubt, if his arduous ex- 
ertions and laudable ambition for its success be properly patronized and 
sustained, this institution is destined to attain an eminence commensurate 
with the importance of the knowledge it is designed to impart ; and per- 
haps beyond the expectation now entertained by its most sanguine 
friends. 

The third lecture, also delivered in the latter institution, to a small but 
intelligent auditory, with which I was edified, was given, by Professor 
Handy. His subject embraced general science. But the lecturer’s chief 
aim was to inculcate the paramount importance of the science of man, as 
a physical, moral and mental being. But as I only designed to notice 
these lectures in a summary manner, I will briefly add that this gentleman 
was happy in the arrangement of his subject ; and equally so in the ner- 
vous language with which he clothed his sentiments. His manner was 
not only pleasant and easy, but impressive. He, as did his colleague, 
acted well his part. I shall not subject myself to the imputation of arro- 
gance by saying, that his views of physiology and pathology, as far as 
they went, were sound and correct generally. He took one position, 
however, the correctness of which I was disposed to doubt; t. e., that the 
defective circulation of the blood through the lungs, from compression (by 
corsets or otherwise), produced tubercles in these organs. 

This institution is in its incipient stage of existence ; having been creat- 
ed by a charter from the Legislature of Maryland at the session of 1840— 
41. Not only is its reputation circumscribed by this fact, but also by the 
comparative paucity of those who are personally interested in its promo- 
tion, as devotees to this branch of surgery. Judging, however, from the 
zeal and ability exhibited by those of the Faculty whom 1 have had the 
gratification of hearing, it has commenced under favorable auspices ; and 
I cherish the hope that it will “ go on and prosper.” Mxmicus. 
Baltimore , Nov. 7, 1843. 
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Medical Education . — A lecture by Martyn Paine, M.D., of the Univer- 
sity of New York, re-published from the New York Journal, is making 
something of a sensation. Its title is, “ The Improvement of Medical 
^Education in the United States. 1 ’ 

A vast deal has been elaborated on this subject — especially on anniver- 
sary occasions — and hence it has, in a measure, become stale from having 
been thus a standing theme for medical orators. Dr. Paine has treated 
the matter with more discretion and consideration than any one of the 
legion who has preceded him in the same fertile domain. He shows that 
it is quite impossible to provide the great country of these United States 
with medical men whose educational attainments shall be of the highest 
order. In the first place, those embarking in the profession are generally 
destitute, but industrious, ingenious, determined young men. They are 
not drones, nor are they always the ignoramuses their more fortunate 
brethren may imagine. They are precisely fitted to the condition of so- 
ciety in a new, thriving country, whose institutions of learning are of re- 
cent creation. 

Without the country schools, hundreds could not be medically educated, 
who are needed in our immense extent of territory, to alleviate the physi- 
cal woes of humanity. With the increase of population, there is naturally 
an increase of pecuniary means, and a corresponding ambition in regard 
to literary and scientific acquirements. With this regular progression of 
ways and means, which bear a certain relationship to the age of a com- 
munity or a nation, these defects of mental culture, which are deplored by 
the man of learning and refinement, begin to disappear, so that each suc- 
ceeding generation positively becomes wiser. So it will be with the sys- 
tem of medical education in this new section of the habitable world. The 
profession of medicine is disgraced here by ignorant pretenders, and arro- 
gant, unprincipled knaves ; and so are the other professions. Time is 
gradually correcting the evil, great as it is. Fifty years hence, the stand- 
ard of medical education will doubtless be uniform, as it is in great Bri- 
tain. We must exercise patience and forbearance, instead of threatening 
coercive measures to make the entire medical body come up to some ex- 
alted standard of individual excellence. 

Dr. Paine has done himself honor in the judicious manner with which 
he has gone over the whole ground. He sees the difficulty, but has the 
wisdom to perceive that men can neither be driven nor frightened into 
doing that which, however desirable, circumstances render inexpedient, if 
not impossible. Just as fast as the ignorant can improve themselves, they 
will do so. The sons will excel their jfathers in each succeeding age. 

An extract from Dr. Paine’s lecture will be found in to-day’s Journal. 
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Practical Manual of Diseases of the Heart .* — Messrs. Barrington & 
Haswell, of Philadelphia, manifest no relaxation in their efforts to furnish 
the medical part of the American community with thte writings of all 
countries which are calculated to advance the interests of medical science 
among them. A gentleman remarked the other day, that he could not 
conceive how publishers disposed of such a flood of medical works as they 
were continually throwing from a prolific press. The fact is, the more 
they print, the greater is the demand ; and so it will continue to be while 
the country flourishes, population increases, and intelligence characterizes 
the people. 

The little work before us is a translation from the French, by Wm. A. 
Harris, M.D., who judiciously remarks, that “ Notwithstanding the pub- 
lication of many valuable treatises on diseases of the heart, their study is 
generally neglected. The unfounded scepticism which still exists in the 
minds of many physicians, on the possibility of recognizing and curing 
these diseases, and especially the differences of opinion among authors re- 
specting them, have, in no slight degree, contributed to cast disfavor on 
this useful branch of medicine.” 

This portable manual is divided into two parts. In the first are consid- 
ered the anatomy of the heart; its physiology; its beats and sounds, ex- 
tensively examined and minutely investigated, forming four chapters. 
Part second embraces'symptoms of disease of the organ ; ail forms of in- 
flammation to which it is predisposed, or which are known to occur. 
Then follow chapters on the organic diseases of the heart and large 
vessels. Next, there are two chapters on the nervous diseases of the or- 
gan, followed by an appendix of two more chapters, entitled diseases of 
the heart , where some very nice subdivisions of maladies are brought 
under notice. For example, there are hydro-pericardium, hemo-peri- 
cardium, and pneumo-pericardium, with accompanying explanations of 
the indications of each, drawn with a minuteness to satisfy one of the 
most fastidious of the defunct brotherhood of mathematical practitioners. 

This is strictly a French production, but none the less valuable on that 
account, notwithstanding the prejudices that some of the old school phy- 
sicians present against the modern authorities from that source. It is not 
so elaborate as to be burthensome, and yet nothing is omitted that should 
be expressed. With these views, we wish the book may have the encou- 
ragement which it deserves. 


Practical Medicine.i — This volume is wholly and distinctly a native 
production. The editor, Dr. Galt, of Williamsburg, Virg., has given a 
very satisfactory history of it, by which we get a little insight into the 
life and writings of the author, the late distinguished Dr. Alexander D. 
Galt, of the same place. 

The volume is mostly composed of cases that occurred in Dr. G.’s prac- 
tice, and is in two parts. The first treats of intermittent and remittent 
fever; inflammation of the placenta and lungs; inflammation of the 


* Practical Manual of the Diseases of the Heart and Great Vessels, a work intended to facilitate 
and extend tbe study of these diseases. By F. A. Aran, Interne of the Hotel Dieu, Arc. Translated 
from the French by Wm. A. Harris, M.D. Philadelphia : E. Barrington dr Geo. D. Haswell. lSmo. 
pp. 296. 1843. 

f Practical Medicine: illustrated by cases of the most important diseases. Edited by John M. 
Galt, M.D, Philadelphia: E. Barriugton So Geo. D. Haswell. 8to., pp. 328. 1843. 
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bronchia; colic; dysentery; and, lastly, rheumatism. The second is 
made up of a collection of miscellaneous cases. 

The editor in his preface says, — The cases included in the following 
work, were selected from papers left by my father, Alexander D. Galt. 
Of some of the cases which he attended he was in the habit of taking, 
at the time of attendance, a detailed account ; and this work consists of 
a selection of these descriptions, together with occasional remarks, either 
interwoven with these cases or made separately. After studying for seve- 
ral years in Virginia, in the office of his father, John M. Galt, a well- 
known and highly-esteemed practitioner in this section of the country, he 
then studied medicine in London four years ; whilst there, he was a 
pupil of Sir Astley Cooper. He had an extensive practice in Williams- 
burg, Virg., and the neighboring counties, for about forty years ; in this 
district of country he was as much distinguished for his exalted moral 
worth, as for his great medical skill. He was surgeon to the State Luna- 
tic Hospital, in Williamsburg, for many years. Throughout his life, as a 
physician, his few leisure moments were devoted principally to medical 
readings.” 

This devotion of the son to the character of his father, claims our 
warmest admiration. Through him the dead instruct the living. 


Yale College . — In looking over the catalogue of the medical depart- 
ment of this excellent and flourishing institution, we are gratified to per- 
ceive that no change of times seems to affect the onward march of pros- 
perity in the medical school of Connecticut. No disposition has ever 
been manifested by the Faculty for swelling the list of names to the neg- 
lect of appropriate efforts for the permanent usefulness and character of 
the department. There is a kind of stability in the Connecticut organi- 
zation of things, literary or scientific, which is acknowledged by all who 
have studied the statistics of its prominent institutions. The people of 
Connecticut educate their own physicians and surgeons, according to a re- 
quired standard, which the wise men of the State fixed upon many 
years ago. They care nothing about the rivalry or the quarrels of neigh- 
boring schools — a system has been adopted, and rigidly enforced, in Tegard 
to medical requirements, which has furnished not only Connecticut, but 
many other States, with some of the most distinguished practitioners in 
the Union. Long may the Fellows of Yale College maintain the same 
system that now gives character to those educated therefor the practice of 
either of the learned professions, law, physic or divinity. 


Anatomical Atlas . — Henry H. Smith M.D., is preparing an atlas of 
the bones, muscles, ligaments and nerves, which is to be illustrated by 
about six. hundred illustrations on wood. There are to be five parts 
— making five distinct volumes, or one imperial octavo. From the 
advertising sheet of Messrs. Lea & Blanchard, *in which a specimen of the 
engravings is given, an expectation has been raised in favor of the work. 
Students, particularly, will look with anxiety for its publication. 


A Colored Physician . — A petition was recently presented to the Legis- 
lature of Tennessee, from the citizens of Fayette Co., praying that a cer- 
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tain negro slave, called Dr. Jack, be exempted from the law prohibiting 
slaves from practising medicine. It was supported by another petition 
from the ladies of the same county. He is represented to be skilful ; he 
has been long in practice, and has rendered, it is said, essential service to 
suffering humanity. The petition was ordered to be transmitted to the 
Senate for the action of that body. 


Fever at Lane Seminary — Effects of Vegetable Diet . — In No. 7, Vol. 
XXVIII., of this Journal, some account was given of an anomalous disease 
among the students of Lane Seminary, in Cincinnati. The last No. of the 
Western Journal of Medicine and Surgery contains a full account of the 
fever (typhoid), by Dr. Thomas Carroll, of that city. We have only 
room this week to quote Dr. C.’s statement respecting the effects of spare 
diet in producing this disease. 

“ It has been the habit,” he says, “ of the students to take care of their 
own rooms, which of course has not always been done in a way that a 
lady would have dictated. Most of them have lived at a common table, 
which has been furnished in a plain but substantial manner. Six or 
seven, however, boarded themselves during 1842, and most of these were 
Grahamites ; indeed, all lived in an abstemious way. All, with a single 
exception, had the fever — he, I believe, ate animal food occasionally, and 
he was also too far advanced in life to be in much danger of the disease. 
Among these students arose the worst forms of the fever. But one stu- 
dent who had the disease boarded in a private family, and the form in 
which he had it was not severe. Six cases occurred in families who had 
admitted some of the sick students. There were two cases in the Rev. 
Mr. Goodman’s family ; these occurred in boys who, so far as was known, 
had not mixed with any of those who had the disease at the Seminary. 
All who had the fever, besides the students, were under thirteen years of 
age ; and one was not more than two years old.” 

Again, he says — “The mode of living has no doubt much to do with 
the origin of typhoid fever; yet I have known it to originate in very 
cleanly families, but seldom among those who lived well as to diet, and 
who were in the habit of eating animal food. This may, however, more 
frequently occur than I am aware of. The only fatal cases among the stu- 
dents, at the Lane Seminary, took place among those who had for a con- 
siderable time abstained from animal food, and all who were Grahamites 
had the fever.” 


Clerical Prescription. — Dr. W. H. Brown gives, in the Lancet, the fol- 
lowing illustration of the occasional interference of clergymen in the 
medical treatment of patients. “I have been attending lately an old 
gentleman who was sorely afflicted with eczema, who, of course, wanted 
to know, every time he saw me, ‘ what I called it,* and who, when I had 
spelled it in his ear about fifty times, managed to keep it in his mind. 
One afternoon, after this was accomplished, there opportunely arrived, at 
dinner time , just as it happened to be ready, the Shepherd, who, of course, 
finding the old gentleman ill, put on his best grief and asked what was the 
matter, in reply to which the old gentleman spelled what had been spelled 
to him ; at which the Shepherd was so shocked (professionally placing 
one hand on the stomach and raising the other) that the supper-boat 
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elapsed before he found himself equal to leave. Ordinary folks usually 
prescribe for their friends* ailments on the spot, but the Shepherd went 
home first, and the next morning, by post, wrote, as the result of a night’s 
deliberation — 4 Your disease isn’t eczema , as the doctor says it is. There- 
isn’t any such term ; but it’s exanthemata . You’ll soon get rid of it if 
you trust in Jesus and keep your bowels open.’ ” 


Boils . — You cannot disperse them, even if you ought, you may try, 
therefore, to bring the boil forward by steaming ; but you had better cover 
it with plaster, and attend to its source, and prevent others by attention to 
the stomach, by an emetic and alterative pill, and bitter infcsion with alka- 
line solutions. When it looks ill, and exhibits a mass of corrupted cellu- 
lar membrane, it should be dressed with digestive ointment and poulticed. 
To correct the disposition to them, after considering the state of the intes- 
tinal canal, give antimonials, and order the warm bath. — Sir C. Bell . 


Medical Miscellany . — Two children, recently born at Lexington, Ind., 
are represented to have a complete union of the breast bone, the whole 
length. — The smallpox is prevailing to a considerable extent at Milkwau- 
kie. Twenty-nine cases have occurred since the breaking out of the dis- 
ease. Of these, five terminated fatally. The Rev. Mr. Cushing, of the 
Unitarian church, is among those who have been attacked. — Dr. Warren 
performed lithotomy on a small boy. at the Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital, on Saturday, Nov. 18th. — E. H. Leffingwell, M.D., of Brunswick, 
Me., has been appointed Professor of Chemistry and Natural History in 
the University of Missouri. — Dr. John O. C. Barclay, Assistant Surgeon, 
sailed in the U. S. Brig Lawrence for the West Indies. 


M armed, — In Philadelphia, Dr. Jno. F. Drake to Miss Mary Ann Harrison, both 
of North Carolina. — C. L. Mitchell, M.D., of New York, to Miss Caroline L. 
Langdon. 


Died, — In Boston, Dr. Geo. Chadwick, 41, formerly of New Hampshire.— At 
Litchfield, Conn., Dr. John S. Wolcott, son of the late Gov. Wolcott, suddenly, 
from putting arsenic in a tooth to alleviate the toothache. — At Thetford, Vt., Mr. 
Edward Monroe Niles, a member of the Medical Class in Dartmouth College, 
aged 23. The following resolutions were passed by the class : 

Resolved, That in the sudden death of Mr. Edward M. Niles, the medical class 
of 1843 feel that they have, as a class and as private individuals, sustained a se- 
vere affliction. 

Resolved, That our deceased brother had, by his talents and devotion, given rich 
promise of future usefulness, and we deem his sudden decease a great loss to that 
profession which he had chosen, and which he was eminently well calculated to 
adorn. 

Resolved, That while his talents had secured the highest respect, his generous 
disposition and his manly deportment had won our warmest friendship-«-and we 
most heartily sympathize with the friends of our deceased brother in their 
affliction. 


Number of deaths in Boston, for the week ending Not. 25, 43.— Male*, 1C — Females, 26. Stillborn, 5- 
Of consumption, 9— croup, 1— lung fever, 2— typhus fever, 6— marasmus, 1— scarlet fever, I — in* 
^tarnation of the lungs, 8 — canker, 1— fits, 1— abscess, 1— intemperance, 1— teething 2— ulcerated 
sore throat, 1— cholera infantum,. 1 — measles, 3 — rheumatism, 1— old age, 2— inflammatory sore throat,, 
i— purpura hemorrhagica, 1— child-bed, 1— diarrhoea, 1 — Infantile, J. 

Under 5 years, 13— between 5 and 20 Tears, 6— between 20 and 60 yean, 20— over 60 years, S. 
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Structure and Function of the Intestinal Villi . — MM. Gruby and De- 
lafond laid before the Academie des Sciences, on the 5th of June, a paper 
upon the Anatomy and Function of the Intestinal Villi, in which they 
state that “ the villi of the small intestine are covered not only with cylin- 
drical epithelium, but also with another form of epithelium, which, from 
its situation, they have named capitate . Each cell of epithelium is pro- 
vided with a cavity, the orifice of which is sometimes wide open, at others 
more or less completely closed. At the surface of the epithelium of the 
villi of the small intestine of a dog, are some vibratile cilia not yet described, 
of which the function is perhaps to displace, when necessary, the coarser 
chyle, which is in contact with the epithelium. 

“Underneath the epithelium, the villus is composed merely of a vascu- 
lar and fibrous membrane, and within this membrane, of one chyliferous 
vessel, or canal only. 

“ In contracting according to their longitudinal axis, the villi become 
shortened, and take a conical form, of which the base is towards the mu- 
cous membrane. In contracting according to their transverse diameter, 
they become thinner and longer. In fine, they execute movements in 
every way, as we have before said in our note to the Academy on the 4th 
of Sept. 1842. In executing these movements, the villi empty themselves 
of the blood and chyle contained in their vessels, and put themselves in 
contact with the new parts of the coarser chyle digested from the aliments. 
Each cell of epithelium must be considered as an organ especially design- 
ed to receive the coarser chyle proceeding from digestion, and to convert 
it into an homogeneous chyle, formed of an infinity of small molecules, 
held in suspension in a transparent and spontaneously coagulable liquid. 
These molecules, and the liquid, are the only parts fit to pass through the 
deep orifice of the epithelium cells, in order to get into the one chyliferous 
vessel placed in the centre of the villus. 

“ Each cell of the epithelium has a quadruple function : — 1st. To fill 
itself with the coarser chyle proceeding from the digestive process. 2d. 
To divide and attenuate this chyle, and convert it into a pure and homoge- 
neous chyle, 3d. To expel this liquid, so elaborated, and direct it towards 
the chyliferous canal through the vascular and fibrous tissue. This ap- 
paratus we have named chylogenous. 4th. In fine, to imbibe the substan- 
ces dissolved by digestion, and to make them enter the vascular appara- 
tus.” — L' Experience. 


Hcemorrkage. — Some months ago there was described, in a number of 
the Medical Gazette, a simple, easy, and efficacious method of treating 
epistaxis ; of its efficacy I can speak highly, as I have on several occa- 
sions put an immediate stop to profuse haemorrhage from the nose by 
adopting that plan. The treatment consists simply in making the patient 
hold up both arms above his head, when the bleeding will be found soon 
to cease. 

Might not the same plan be pursued in cases of alarming haemorrhage, 
that occurs in some persons after the extraction of a tooth ? — A Student 
in Lon . Med . Gaz. 


New Books in London. — Outlines of Pathology and Practice of Medi- 
cine. By Wra. Pulteney Alison, M.D., F.R.S.E. — A Practical Treatise 
on Fractures. By Edward F. Lonsdale, Surgeon. 
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CASE OF STRANGULATED CONGENITAL HERNIA REDUCED EN 

MASSE. 

Bf J. Lake, Esq., London. 

The subject of the case was by profession an engraver, set. 39 years, 
married ; father of eight children, and generally a healthy man. About 9 
o’clock in the evening of the 6th of October, 1843, he called in his way 
borne at Mr. Dawson’s surgery, Islington, complaining of severe pain in 
the abdomen and sickness. He stated that he had suffered a similar pain 
on the 4th, which had disturbed his rest during the night, but that it had 
passed off in the morning, leaving him easy throughout the 5th, on which 
day there had been a motion from the bowels. 

Upon the present occasion the pain had returned with increased vio- 
lence, and had existed for about two hours. The pulse was not more 
than 70 in a minute, and there were not any febrile symptoms present. 
Pressure could be borne over the whole abdomen without any increase 
of pain. Mr. Dawson being aware of the existence of a hernia, insti- 
tuted inquiries concerning it, but learnt that it was not down, and had not 
been down for a long time previous. An active aperient was adminis- 
tered, and the abdomen ordered to be fomented. 

About half past 11 Mr. Dawson was called to the patient’s house, the 
pain of the abdomen having much increased. He learnt that since his 
previous interview the hernia had descended, and now formed a tumor 
about the size of an egg, hard, but not very painful. The reduction of 
this by the taxis was accomplished in three or four minutes, by the use of 
moderate pressure and with little pain, after which the patient expressed 
himself relieved. An ounce of castor oil combined with ten drops of 
tincture of opium was administered, and retained on the stomach without 
sickness. 

When seen on the morning of the 7th, it was found that he had 
passed a restless night, and suffered much pain and tenderness over the 
whole abdomen, but not more at one part than another, nor more on the 
right side than on the left. There had not been any action of the bow- 
els, and the sickness had returned. The countenance was much depress- 
ed. Sixteen ounces of blood were taken from the arm, followed by 
faintness, and calomel combined with opium was given, 

18 
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At this period Mr. Dawson requested my attendance in consultation. 

1 saw the patient about 12 o’clock. He was then suffering great pain. 
The countenance was anxious, the pulse was weak and depressed, the 
bowels had not acted from the medicines administered, and there had 
been a frequent rejection of the contents of the stomach by vomiting. 1 
learnt that he had been the subject of inguinal hernia on the right side 
for some years, for which he had worn a truss during the last two. 

On inspection of the groin 1 found that the right testicle had not de- 
scended from the abdomen, and that the neighborhood of the rings was 
free from the external appearance of tumor, but there was on compari- 
son found a very slight fulness on the right side more than on the left. 
When the hand was pressed over the internal ring, a small tumor could 
be obscurely felt ; but not painful to the touch, the principal seat of pain 
being the left side and pit of the stomach. 

The tumor alluded to was supposed to be formed by the undescended 
testicle, which supposition was subsequently found to be correct. 

It was remarked that the external inguinal ring (which was large 
and admitted the introduction of the finger), was not occupied by any 
structures passing through it, such as might be presumed to pass through 
it provided a hernial sac remained in the part after its contents were re- 
duced. The inference was therefore drawn, that the sac had been re- 
duced with its contents, and the suspicion arose, from the persistence of 
symptoms of intestinal obstruction, that those contents were in a state 
of strangulation, and constituted the kind of case known as reduction en 
masse. Under this impression, the patient was requested to get out of 
bed, to cough and strain, and use some exertion to produce a re-descent of 
the hernia. The appearance of a small flaccid tumor at the external 
ring was the result, but not painful, and easily returnable by a very 
slight pressure with the finger. The act of standing caused considerable 
pain over the whole region of the groin, from which the patient became 
faint, and in consequence was re-placed in bed. Although the case was 
one the nature of which I fully suspected, I thought it not advisable to 
proceed to an exploration by an operation instanter ; but preferred wait- 
ing for a few hours the effect of some opening medicine which we further 
ordered to be administered. I determined, however, to have recourse to 
an operation at our next meeting, provided the bowels should not pre- 
viously be relieved. 

1 was again summoned to attend before the arrival of the time ap- 
pointed (six hours). The symptoms had become much increased in se- 
verity, the countenance was very anxious, and the prostration very great. 
Vomiting was frequent, and a most distressing hiccough annoyed the pa- 
tient almost without intermission. The pain at the pit of the stomach 
had increased to agony, and the abdomen was tense and tympanitic. 
The groin was in the same state as at noon, but the whole neighbor- 
hood was entirely free from pain, even when pressed on firmly with the 
hand. 

An operation was proposed, and performed without delay. 

The Operation. — The patient’s legs being brought over the side of 
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the bed* his shoulders were supported by pillows. This position, bjr 
rendering the abdominal muscles more tense, caused the tumor pre- 
viously mentioned to become more prominent, but it did not exhibit the 
tension and resistance common to strangulated hernial tumors. It, how- 
ever, became the guide to my proceedings. An incision between three 
and four inches in extent being made over it, by a little dissection it was 
brought into view, and ascertained to contain fluid. By a puncture of 
the containing sac the fluid was let out, and, upon its escape, every ap- 
pearance of tumor Vanished. The opening being enlarged sufficiently, 
a finger was introduced through the sac into the inguinal canal, as far as 
the internal ring, in which situation a rounded body was detected, which 
eventually proved to be the testicle, but rather small, and which, I doubt 
not, formed the tumor felt on pressure over the internal ring in the first 
examination of the part. 

On introducing the finger beyond this, a second rounded body was fell, 
lying deeply within the abdominal parietes, and extending as far as the 
finger would reach. The sac being more completely laid open, the tes- 
ticle was readily brought into view ; but to expose the second rounded 
body was a matter of some difficulty, and was eventually accomplished 
by forcibly pulling the divided portion of the sac, by which means the 
remainder of the sac was drawn out from the abdomen, together with its 
contents. This latter consisted of a knuckle of intestine, about four 
inches in length, and somewhat dark in color. It was found to be stric- 
tured by the neck of the sac ; the stricture, before it was drawn out from 
the abdomen, being barely capable of being reached with the finger. 
There was considerable tendency of the sac, with its contents, to recede 
again within the abdomen on the remission of the force used for its with- 
drawal, and it became necessary to be held by an assistant, that the divi- 
sion of the stricture might be accomplished without the danger conse- 
quent upon an attempt to effect it while it was lying deeply within the 
parietes. In this I was assisted by Mr. Lyndall, who was present with 
Mr. Dawson. After the division of the stricture the intestine was easily 
returned into the general peritoneal cavity, followed by the finger for the 
purpose of ascertaining that it was entirely free from constriction. The 
return was almost immediately followed by relief to the distressing hic- 
cough and intense pain of the pit of the stomach. 

The wound was closed by two sutures, and the patient placed in bed. 
There were not any medicines administered. 

Oct. 8th. — The patient is much better, and the pain of the abdomen 
has considerably abated. The pulse is tranquil, and the countenance 
much improved. The skin is free from febrile heat, and the bowels have 
been opened nine times without the aid of medicine. Ordered a little 
beef-tea and a rice pudding. 

9th. — Abdomen slightly tympanitic and painful about the stomach, 
la other respects going on well. Ordered 5 ij. Epsom salts in g j. infu- 
sion of gentian every two hours until the bowels are opened. 

10th. — There have been two or three motions, and the tympanitic state 
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and pain of the abdomen have passed away. The wound was dressed 
to-day, and found united through a considerable extent by adhesion. 

16th. — The progress has been uniformly satisfactory. Wound nearly 
liealed. The patient says he is quite well. On this day 1 took my 
leave . — London Medical Gazette . 


VACCINATION INTRODUCED INTO PERSIA. 

J. V. C. Smith, M.D. 

My Dear Sir, — Your favor of October 3d, 1842, accompanying a 
package of vaccine virus, reached me on the 1st of May. You have laid 
me under great obligations by your kindness, and not only me, but also 
the people of this district of country. Be pleased to accept my most 
cordial thanks. 

Vaccination is practised to some extent in Persia, as at Tabruz, Tehran, 
Ispahan, fcc., and has been for some years. But in this province it has 
never been introduced among the natives until now. Indeed I had a 
greal deal of difficulty in obtaining genuine matter for the. children of 
this mission. 1 failed repeatedly in the use of matter sent from America 
and Constantinople, but at last succeeded, with matter from Constantinople, 
upon the children of my associates. From these I confidently expected 
to obtain virus, that would take upon the native children, but was again 
disappointed. I began to think there must be something in this climate, 
or in the constitution of children here, rendering them incapable of im- 
pression from the vaccine virus. I had made the experiment on about 
fifty children before your package arrived, and every case was a failure. 
On one occasion Prince Malek Kassim Meerza, Governor of this Province 
and uncle of the Shah, took a deep interest in the matter, sending his 
own servants to bring the children, as their parents were afraid, not know- 
ing what would be done, and with his own hand assisting me in vaccinat- 
ing about twenty. As soon as possible after your package arrived, I vac- 
cinated eight children from the scab, following your directions as to the 
manner, but every one failed. Then I tried the virus on the quills upon 
six children, one of which, to my great joy, succeeded. From this I in- 
troduced the virus into four or five others, three of whom took, and now 
I have three others, who are doing well ; so that you see the prospect is 
pretty good that the blessing of vaccination will be generally introduced 
among this people. I intend to spare no pains in the matter, and thank 
you for your earnest charge to persevere. The blessing of vaccination, 
should it be generally introduced here, would be of incalculable value. I 
have not the means of making an estimate of the number of deaths yearly 
among children from smallpox. The yearly loss is immense. A child 
scarcely ever escapes having the disease, and 1 have often heard it said, 
that in some seasons and places half of those who take it die. Last 
year about twenty children died within a short time in the Nestorian 
quarter of this city, scarcely a stone’s throw from the mission premises. 
Besides the deaths and the loathsomeness of the disease, a large number 
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become blind from it. You ask those of this unfortunate class, which is 
numerous here, bow tliey became blind, and in a large proportion of cases 
they will answer, it was from the smallpox. 

When we first began to vaccinate, it was difficult to persuade parents 
to bring their children. When applied to, they would say, smallpox is 
sent from God, and what can we do to stop its progress ? This feeling 
and their timidity made it so difficult at first, that the Prince-Governor 
issued an order in a village on the mountain near our summer retreat, that 
every man, who would not bring his child, should be fined twenty-five 
dollars. This order brought us a plenty of cases without delay. But 
now, since a few cases have been successful, and the people have seen 
that no harm is done, we have no trouble in obtaining all we wish. 

1 thank you for sending several numbers of your “ Medical and Sur- 
gical Journal.” I have read them with great interest, and shall be hap- 
py to see more, whenever you may find it convenient to send them. At 
present it is not in my power to send you anything for insertion in your 
Journal, as you were so kind in suggesting, as a multiplicity of duties 
demand all my time. At some future day, if time shall allow, I shall 
be happy to write something for you. 

You ask if I cannot send you a few Persian skulls. If practicable, 
I shall be glad to do it. It cannot be done easily. The very idea would 
fill the Mussulman mind with horror. They allow no dissection, no am- 
putation of limbs. A few days ago I mentioned the subject to our Prince, 
who makes no scruples in saying he is no Mussulman. He said the skulls 
might be obtained secretly, and no noise made about it. They are often 
dug up in old grave yards in digging new graves, but are again carefully 
deposited beneath the ground. It is sometimes remarked that all the 
parts of the body ought to be near together, to be ready for the day of 
resurrection. I remain yours, very truly, 

Ooroomiah, Persia, June 26th, 1843. Austin H. Wright. 


INSTANCES OF MECHANICAL PRESSURE WHICH OCCUR IN THE 

SYSTEM. 

[Communicated for the Benton Medical and Surgical Journal.) 

1. The weight of a child of the ordinary size, at the termination of preg- 
nancy, is estimated to be eight pounds ; and though some weigh less, 
others weigh much more ; instances occur of their weighing from sixteen 
to twenty pounds. In puerperal labor, if the body of the woman is placed 
in an upright position, the expulsive efforts of the uterus are assisted by 
the entire weight of the child ; if the patient lies horizontally, the weight 
of the child is entirely lost as to any assistance the position gives ; and 
if the pelvis of the woman is bigher than the rest of the body, an extra 
weight is thrown upon the efforts of the uterus. The most favorable 
position in which to place a woman in puerperal labor, is an upright one, 
and the easiest upright position is that of resting upon the knees beside a 
bed or before a chair. Standing erect has an equal advantage, but can- 
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not be so long endured. In (he upright position, every child of the 
ordinary size assists in its own expulsion by the mechanical pressure 
of eight pounds. If the child is expelled by a hundred efforts of the 
uteius, the vital force of the \tterus is saved the expenditure of a power 
sufficient to raise a weight of eight hundred pounds. Many women are 
too weak and helpless to bear an upright position, especially in the latter 
part of a labor; but the benefit of the position in general, must, 1 think, 
appear undeniable. The stimulus of the child’s weight, pressing upon 
the mouth of the uterus, undoubtedly has an additional effect in quicken- 
ing the expulsive efforts. This effect must have been witnessed by every 
physician in cases where, during the labor, the woman is directed to stand 
upright or to walk about the room. 

2. Four years ago last summer, my attention was called to a woman 
living at a cotton mill in the country, in the very last stage of pregnancy, 
affected with that species of anasarca which Cullen denominates anasarca 
oppilata, or dropsy from the pressure of the impregnated uterus upon the 
veins beneath it. The woman was a weaver, in the most perfect health 
before the commencement of pregnancy, 28 years old, and, in every re- 
spect, well formed. She had stood on her feet at the looms up to within 
a month or two of her confinement. I did not see her in season to make 
any reduction of the disease before labor came on. At the commence- 
ment of labor, in the language of her female attendants, “ she was a 
sight to behold.” The anasarca extended from the feet to the pit of the 
stomach or upper part of the waist. The upper half of the body was 
nearly free of any appearance of intumescence. Her female friends, who 
knew her condition, had serious doubts of her getting through' with the 
labor. The labor, however, went on, and went on well,. although she 
was tumid to that degree about the vagina that it was with difficulty that 
an examination could be made, so closely compresed was the orifice. In 
fact there was no more delay or difficulty in the labor, than in the labor of 
well women with the first child. At the end of five hours, a living child 
was born, and the mother comfortable for the space of half an hour. 
The placenta came away without more flowing than is common, and the 
mother asked to see the child, which was shown her. But soon she 
fainted ; came out of the fainting fit ; and said she was dying. She ex- 
pressed the fact ; she was dying, but was some time in sinking, and ex- 
pired apparently from a kind of collapse. The death of this woman 
was caused by an anasarca induced by the mechanical pressure of the 
impregnated uterus upon the pelvic bloodvessels, but whether upon the 
veins or arteries, or both, I anrr in doubt. Gullen says it is owing to pres- 
sure upon the veins. It is easy to see* how pressure upon the vena cava 
and iliac veins may produce varicose veins, but it is not so clear that pres- 
sure upon these vessels produces dropsy. On the other hand, pressure 
upon the aorta and iliac arteries, by preventing the ordinary flow of arte- 
rial blood to the lower parts of the body, deprives them of their accus- 
tomed portion of nutriment, and operates like the actual loss of so much 
blood from haemorrhage, which is known to produce dropsy oftener, per- 
haps, than any other cause. It is the pressure of the uterus upon the 
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subjacent bloodvessels, thereby throwing back the blood upon the head 
and stomach, that occasions the necessity of bloodletting in pregnancy. 
The particular vessels upon which the uterus presses in the Iasi months 
of pregnancy, might be easily ascertained by the examination of women 
who die in child-bed before delivery. The subject deserves much atten- 
tion. In a similar case of puerperal labor, I think I should give the pa- 
tient gin with a good deal of freedom. Gin is not only a supporter of 
the strength, but has a quick and powerful action in freeing the kidneys 
and bladder in case of retention of the urine, always an unpleasant cir- 
cumstance. It being also a production from the rye, like the ergot, I have 
fancied that, like the ergot, it had an effect in freeing the uterus. I have 
certainly noticed a resemblance in the action of the two articles. In feeble 
women, with lingering labors, I have seen it have the happiest effects, 
though I protest against the wholesale and indiscriminate use of it. Its 
immoral tendency will guide the good sense of every physician in the use 
of it. I have given half a gill at a time, repeated as often as three or 
four times. In a natural labor it should never be used. Would not tlw? 
inducement of premature labor, at the sixth or seventh month, be justifia*- 
ble in cases of anasarca oppilata of a fatal tendency ? or would it be im- 
possible to detect the fatality of its tendency at so early a stage of the 
disease ? 

3. Some years ago I met with the following instance of mechanical 
pressure. A young woman, about 18 years of age, of middling size, 
was suddenly seized one morning with fainting and pain in the right side 
under the left lobe of the liver, to which had succeeded coma to a degree 
which rendered her incapable of understanding a question. She was 
bled freely at the arm, which appeared to awaken her a little, though not 
entirely. She had been costive for some time. During the day and 
night took several powerful cathartics without effect. The coma returned 
during the night. The second day she was bled freely again at the arm, 
when the coma instantly left her, with the full possession of her senses. 
From the sudden evanishment of the coma, I immediately concluded that 
it must have been produced by pressure upon some of the abdominal or 
pelvic bloodvessels. The soreness of the side when pressed by the hand 
was by no means commensurate with the periodical pain which was expe- 
rienced in the same part. After the sudden disappearance of the coma, 
the pain in the side became excruciating. The patient screamed most 
piteously, unlike the screaming from any merely inflammatory pain which 
I had ever heard. There was evidently an obstinate stoppage of the 
bowels, which I conceived to be in the extreme lower portion, probably 
a stricture of the colon between the rectum and the valve, as there 
was little or no disturbance of the stomach. Croton oil and the spirits 
of turpentine were given, but without any decided movement. They 
produced great pain, but were not returned by the 9tomach, evidently ope- 
rating down beyond the valve of the colon. The third day, while 
screaming most piteously, and still without any movement of the bowels, 
I gave her the solution of two grains of the tartrate of antimony, which 
producing no vomiting and rather relaxing the system, at the end of half 
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an hour I gave her six grains more, which moving downwards shortly 
produced comparatively an immense discharge of old, moistened feces, in 
which were contained two round worms. A general re-action of the sys- 
tem ensued, and all pain in the side immediately ceased* The antimony 
was followed up with pink and senna, and castor oil, which produced 
a succession of the most profuse discharges of the same old fecal mat- 
ter. She discharged fourteen round worms, and, in the opinion of her fe- 
male attendants, eleven quarts of fecal matter. From this time she re- 
covered anon. It was evident, in this case, that the worms had produced 
a stoppage in the colon, between the rectum and the valve of the colon, 
into which the contents of the small intestine were constantly forced by 
the physic, distending this portion of the colon upon the principle of the 
hydrostatic bellows, thereby producing the excruciating pain in the side. 
This portion of the colon, also, thus heavily loaded and preternatu rally 
distended, pressed upon the aorta which the colon crosses in its flexure 
round the base of the abdomen, and produced the comatose state by 
throwing the blood back upon the brain. I believe that apoplexies, pa- 
ralysis and coma, or oppression of the brain, are often produced by the 
mechanical pressure of the overloaded bowels upon the aorta and the 
subjacent bloodvessels. 

4. Nine years ago, I attended the post-mortem examination of the 
body of a large gentleman, who had died from an affection of the lungs, 
but of so singular and obscure a nature as to make a post-mortem exami- 
nation desirable by the attending physicians. The subject was sixty 
years old, fat, and had enjoyed good health until within six months of his 
last sickness, when he began to experience a shortness of breath, a slight 
cough, and some little pain in the chest, a disease resembling, as he 
thought, a slight attack of the asthma, but he still kept about his busi- 
ness. A few days before bis death, the difficulty of breathing increased, 
with great prostration of strength, a small feeble pulse, and finally delirium. 
It was the fattest subject I ever saw. Both inside and out the body was 
loaded with fat, though previous to the examination it did not appear to 
be very fat. Everything about the abdomen and heart was in a sound 
and natural state. A small portion of the right side of the lungs had 
the appearance of having been slightly inflamed ; it was of a purplish 
color, and had a bruised or strangled appearance. In reflecting upon 
the history of this case, I came to the conclusion that the thorax had 
been gradually compressed by the excessive accumulation of fat within 
the abdomen and under the skin, thereby pressing up the diaphragm, and 
pressing in and confining the ribs, until the lungs had become so mechani- 
cally confined as to prevent their expansion. I have seen two or three 
similar cases since, which were relieved by a timely resort to depletion 
and abstinence. Had this man known his situation in season, depletion 
and abstinence might have saved his life. D. B. Slack. 

Providence , Nov. 18fA, 1843. 
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QUACKERY. 

[Communicated for the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal.] 

Much has been said and written on the subject of quackery. Scarcely 
a volume of the Medical Journal appears which does not teem with com- 
munications on this subject ; yet there are things left unsaid which it may 
be useful to say. The heads under which this subject has been discussed, 
are in the main only two — first, what are the causes of quackery ? and 
second, what are the means which will operate most successfully in sup- 
pressing it ? Added to this, the strongest language of vituperation has 
been used upon the class who practise it. To this I shall add one other 
head, viz., what constitutes quackery ? 

The causes of quackery, according to the general import of the term, 
seem quite plain. The want of a more general education among the 
people has much to do with it, to be sure ; but add to this the ignorance 
and want of honesty which, to some extent, exist in the profession, and 
the evil is enhanced ten fold. Our course is calculated to produce scep- 
ticism in the better educated portion of the community. There are many 
things, as a profession, which we ought to know that we do not ; and 
more which we profess to have a definite knowledge of, which, at best, 
we can only conjecture. The opinion is also prevalent, that we under- 
stand disease as clear and distinct, and that each disease can be as accu- 
rately identified as can the various plants that grow in our gardens and 
fields, and that we have a specific medicine adapted to each particular 
disease. These impressions we have not exerted ourselves sufficiently to 
remove ; but, on the other hand, has not our conduct been such as tended 
to confirm such views ? Would it not be better to be decided in what we 
do knqw, and with regard to that which is mere conjecture, have it so un- 
derstood by our patients and their friends ? With the present views on 
this subject, if we fail readily to cure a disease, the quack or quack medi- 
cine is immediately resorted to. There are causes for this state of things, 
and they are of a low and parsimonious character. A physician feels 
jealous of his neighbor ; he therefore looks wise about nothing, and affects 
to know that which nobody knows. There is an overstraining to be wise 
above what is written, either to gain reputation over somebody else, or to 
give importance to professional character. Now if this is true to any 
considerable extent, shall we continue to impute quackery to the igno- 
rance of the people, as the main and almost the only cause ? Does not 
the sin, in some measure, lie at our own door ? 

In the next place, I shall inquire what can be done to remove this 
scourge of humanity. From the foregoing it must be plain what the 
remedy should be. The profession should be composed of men of un- 
bending honesty, with sound and discriminating minds, improved by a 
good education both general and medical. They should instruct the 
community in which they are situated, that the practice of medicine, at 
best, is fraught with much uncertainty — that while much good can be 
done in many cases to assist nature in overcoming disease, others are 
sometimes treated with drugs, although physicians themselves are fully 
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ftw&fe that nature is competent to effect a cure. Should cases of the last 
class occur in the families of many physicians, they would allow nature, 
unaided, or, l might say, untramelled, to effect a cure. How, indeed, i 9 
it that homoeopathy and other humbugs have gained such notoriety in 
curing disease, if there was any great use in prescribing drugs for many 
of those who appear on the sick list. No small number of those who are 
taking medicine at the suggestion of their physician, if they should leave 
off, or, what would be equivalent, take homoeopathic medicine, Would be 
cured. Now all this implies something wrong in our system of prac- 
tice, and exposes k alike to the imputation of quackery with other systems 
of practice. 

This brings me to inquire what quackery is. By some it 19 considered 
to be a deviation from a certain prescribed course, or certain rules laid 
down by medical societies ; by others, a discovery, or pretended discovery, 
of some new remedy, which the vender alleges will supersede anything 
ever before ased in curing disease, yet refuses to disclose it ; by others, a 
quack is defined to be one who boasts of skill to cure disease, and pre- 
tends to know much more than he does, and to do more than he can. 
This last agrees with Dr. Webster’s definition. The more general defini- 
tion of quackery by the profession, I think, is where one has not been edu- 
cated according to a prescribed course, and does not belong to any or- 
ganized medical society, but practises the healing art. For instance, the 
Thomsonians are regarded as quacks ; while a homoeopathic practitioner 
can have regular standing in a medical society, although he varies infi- 
nitely more from what is termed regular practice than the former. It 
was once said by a religionist, that religion was superstition in fashion, 
and superstition was religion out of fashion. Now will this not apply, in 
a degree, to medical practice ? Do we not make it too much a matter of 
fashion ? Do we not want our system regarded the true one, or the only 
right course, as churches wish their particular notions and creeds to be 
the established order? We are disposed to reject any new doctrines in- 
volving principles contrary to the generally-received opinions of the age. 
To prove this position, l need not occupy a page in adducing cases like 
that of the discovery of the circulation of the blood by the immortal 
Harvey. To those whom the profession esteem quacks, we are indebted 
for many very valuable remedies. Was Dr. Franklin the less a philoso- 
pher, or was his discovery regarding electricity the less true, because he 
was self-taught, or had not been through college ? What indeed is 
quackery, but knavery, whether in high or low places ; whether prac- 
tised by well-educated or poorly-educated men ? If a man is conscien- 
tious in his views and in his practice of the healing art, and satis- 
fies his patrons, no matter what prejudices he may shock, no matter what 
envy he may elicit from other classes. His right is inherent, and should 
not he called in question, any more than the Orthodox religionist should 
call in question the right of the Baptist to worship God as his conscience 
dictates. There is a general spirit of intolerance and selfishness pervad- 
ing the whole community, hut which is called by many a spirit of benevo- 
lence. Our profession is not, in my opinion, exempt from this spirit. We 
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may set up our standard as to what is right and honorable, and specify 
what we will and what we will not do. If this should be in accordance 
with our elements of character or development of brain, it will be complied 
with ; but if otherwise, we shall commit many violations. 

It is said there are elements of character in the community, which call 
for quackery, which is no doubt true. Certain individuals think they feel 
Vick, and the mere thinking may operate to make them so. Such indi- 
viduals must be treated with attention, as they think, and in a formal 
manner, or they are not satisfied. Now shall we give merely nothing to 
such, yet apparently give great importance to what is being done, that we 
may affect the system in a manner to be cured as readily through mental 
belief, as if it was at first diseased ? If so, we virtually admit the utility 
of most quack medicines advertised in the newspapers. The principle 
appears to me to be one and the same thing ; and, once admitted, who 
shall set up the bounds, as to how far, or in what particular form, it shall 
be practised ? Ought not the people themselves to regulate this business, 
while the profession remain comparatively passive ? The laws relating 
to the legal profession have been of late very much modified. In this 
State a man may offer himself for examination to practise law, regardless 
of circumstances ; and in New Hampshire any one can be admitted and 
qualified who applies with a good moral character. Such is the liberal 
view the people are beginning to take of such subjects, whether for good 
or for evil. 

November, 1843. 


PREVAILING FEVERS IN COUNTRY TOWNS. 

To the Editor Of the Bolton Medical and Surgical Journal. 

Sir, — My attention has during the past year been forcibly called to the fact, 
that in many country towns in the neighborhood, fevers have been more 
prevalent and of a more malignant character than in this city. I regret 
being so ill supplied with facts in relation to this subject, sufficiently defi- 
nite to present to your readers ; having only heard casually of the preva- 
lence here and there of typhus or bilious fever of fatal character. The 
most severe and protracted case of typhus I have met with the past au- 
tumn, was in a patient who came into town from an infected neighborhood, 
with the incipient symptoms already developed. Will you, Sir, or some 
of your correspondents, if this subject seems of sufficient importance, fa- 
vor us with more light upon it ? I may just mention the query that has 
suggested itself to me, whether the stronger febrile tendency in places 
which have so much the advantage of the city in purity of air, &c., may 
not depend somewhat upon the more stimulating and gross diet made use 
«of in the country, especially in the excess of animal food ? L. C. 
Boston , Nov . 29 1843* 
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THE MEDICAL SOCIETY OF DELAWARE. 

[A committee of this Society have reported that it is expedient to 
surrender its charter to the General Assembly of the State, and to or- 
ganize, instead, a voluntary association for the promotion of medical and 
surgical science. The report is to be definitely acted on in May next. 
This measure is proposed on account of certain objectionable acts of the 
Legislature, by which the Society is virtually deprived of the power to 
perform those very duties which previous laws of the State, unsolicited, im- 
posed upon it. The report, after stating that the Society was originally, in 
1789, incorporated as a mere scientific association, with no medical censor- 
ship, and that the Legislature, by various acts afterwards, conferred upon 
the Society the power of interdicting the practice of medicine within the 
State to incompetent persons, avowedly to protect the public from empi- 
ricism, proceeds thus : — ] 

With the power thus conferred upon it, the Medical Society assumed 
a very great responsibility, becoming, at least in the moral view, answera- 
ble for any evils of ignorance and incompetency which might occur in 
the medical practice of the State. But this responsibility the Society 
has never sought to avoid ; and it refers with confidence to the period of 
twenty years, from 1819 to 1839, during which the power of censorship 
really lasted, as an era in which the Medical Society introduced to the 
people of Delaware accomplished and skilful physicians, and protected 
them from many of the evils of empiricism. 

It is true, that as early as January 29, 1835, a blow was struck at 
the Society, which somewhat impaired its power of usefulness ; for, by a 
singular Supplementary Act then passed, it was made lawful for any person 
to practise medicine without license, and to receive “ any fee or reward 
therefor, which might be voluntarily , freely , and gratuitously tendered 
or given” to him ; but, as it expressly provided that no such person 
should have “ the right to demand or sue for pay,” the restriction ren- 
dered very nearly inoperative a law which, otherwise, would have de- 
prived the Society of all power. 

In the year 1839, the General Assembly, by an act of amendment 
to the before-mentioned Supplementary Act, expressly repealed the 
law prohibiting persons practising medicine for pay without license, so 
far as related to.“ persons practising on the Thomsonian or Botanic Sys-i 
tem exclusively and such persons are, by special provision in the act, 
authorized “ to sue for and recover fees.” By a further Act, entitled 
“ An Act for the relief of Homoeopathic Physicians ,” passed January 
27, 1843, the same exemption from taking out a license, and the same 
authority to sue for and recover fees, are accorded to “ practitioners on 
the homoeopathic system exclusively.” 

By these two Acts, it is undeniable that the General Assembly of 
Delaware have revoked, in every essential feature, the power of the 
Medical Society to protect the people of the State from the evils of em- 
piricism. It continues the censorship ; but it excludes from censure two 
classes by far the most numerous of empirical practitioners in the United 
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States ; and while, by these special acts of partiality, it elevates the two 
classes into a particular dignity, because into an exemption from laws 
which apply to regular physicians, and to all the petty classes of empirics 
who have not yet found favor with the General Assembly, it leaves the 
Medical Society the appearance of a power, which it does not possess, 
along with the substance of a responsibility, which, in the judgment of 
your Committee, the people of Delaware will generally believe to attach 
to the Society, so long as it continues its corporate existence. 

Nor is this the only evil resulting from the acts of 1839 and 1843. 
The laws of incorporation, so far as they are in force, compel licenses to 
be taken out and paid for by all persons aspiring to practise medicine, ex- 
cept those practising exclusively as Thomsonians or homceopathists. The 
Legislature has, therefore, imposed pains and penalties, operating as a di- 
rect discouragement, on regular medical men ; while it has set a bounty 
on empiricism. After years of painful study in acquiring knowledge 
which a hundred generations of the wisest men have slowly contributed 
to the general stock of medicine, and which, hitherto, has been deemed a 
necessary acquisition to every medical man, the young physician, in 
Delaware, finds himself questioned, and taxed, and licensed, before the 
laws allow him to enter upon his high calling ; while, on the contrary, 
the most ignorant person, if he but call himself a Thomsonian or homce- 
opathist, meets with no im pediment, pays no tax, is subjected to no ques- 
tion, but commences his occupation, proud of his immunity, and of the 
ignorance which the General Assembly of Delaware has distinguished as 
better than the knowledge of the educated physician. ♦ ♦ ♦ • 

The natural right of men to prefer charlatanism, and even to die by it, 
cannot be questioned ; and where the inclination is prevalent, the only 
course left to physicians is, by the quiet, and conscientious, and, above 
all, by the successful performance of their own professional duties, to con- 
vince society of the superior merits of skill and knowledge. 

The present conjuncture appears to your Committee one in which 
there is a peculiar cal) for adopting this dignified course of action, and of 
surrendering’ into the hands of the General Assembly the charter of the 
Medical Society ; which, shorn of its usefulness as a public institution, now 
exists only as the representative of the interests of the medical profession. 
The Legislature, as we have seen, has left the Society a shadow of pow- 
er ; but it is a power which exists only to deprive medical men of privi- 
leges accorded to Thomsonians and homceopathists. By the surrender 
of its charter the Medical Society secures at least equal privileges to the 
educated physician ; and it restores to the public their natural right (the 
withholding of which is now useless and invidious) of patronizing new 
and unprivileged classes of empirics, without the necessity of further ap- 
peals to the liberality of the Legislature. No advantages have ever in- 
ured, or were expected to inure, from the charter of the Medical Society 
to the medical profession, which could not be expected from a private, 
unincorporated association of physicians ; and by the voluntary relin- 
quishment of the little power still remaining to it, the Medical Society 
may afford the public a proof, that the greater power, so long enjoyed 
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by the Society, was not accepted nor exercised from any motives of pro- 
fessional interest, nor for any other purpose than that proposed by the 
General Assembly in granting it — namely, the protection of the people 
of the State from the evils of empiricism. 


THE BOSTON MEDICAL AND SURGICAL JOURNAL. 

BOSTON, DECEMBER 6 , 1843 . 


The Dissector * — Dr. Goddard, public demonstrator of anatomy in the 
University of Pennsylvania, having become perfectly satisfied of the in- 
trinsic worth of Wilson's Dissector , a work familiar to students as an ele- 
mentary guide, has remodelled it, enhancing its value in various ways, 
and finally prepared an edition, which comes out under favorable circum- 
stances. 

An observation in the preface reminds us of a passage in Herodotus, 
who says that the prints informed him that the pyramids of Egypt were 
commenced at the top and built downward. “The work of Mr. Wilson,” 
says Dr. Goddard, Cl was calculated for the English school, where the dis- 
sector generally commences with the extremities, and when they are fin- 
ished, examines what remains of the viscera. They have probably got 
into this habit in consequence of the trunk of their subjects being gene- 
rally much decomposed before they procure them.” To make the text 
clear, but more especially to direct the student in the labyrinth of muscles, 
vessels, nerves, &c., there are one hundred and six illustrations on wood, 
sufficiently well defined to enable him to ascertain precisely what is under 
the knife in any region where he may happen to be carrying on investiga- 
tions. These elementary books are of more consequence in forming the 
scientific character of the physician and the operator, than is suspected, and 
it is desirable, therefore, to multiply their number, and extend the circula- 
tion of all that are worth having, as extensively as possible. 

Those who pursue their labors by this monitor, will soon discover its 
merits as a plain, safe director ; and it is only necessary to use it half an 
hour to discover that we are furnished with an improved edition of an ex- 
cellent book. 


Elliolson's Principles and Practice of Medicine . — A copy of Messrs. 
Carey & Hart’s finely printed edition of Dr. Elliotson, with Dr. Steward- 
son’s notes, has passed through something of an examination since it was 
received, a few weeks ago. A careful analysis of its contents is in a state 
of preparation for this Journal, which will appear as soon as completed. 

Notwithstanding the objections brought against the author, on the score 
of his credulity, fantastic theories, and very absurd conduct in times past. 
Dr. Elliotson is not without merit. He is a determined man in little things, 
which proves injurious to his medical reputation. Rather than relinquish 


* The Disaector, or Practical and Surgical Anatomy. By Eraamu* Wilton. With 106 Illustration*. 
Modified and re-arranged, by Paul B. Goddard, M.D., Ac. Philadelphia : 1848. Lea 4c Blanchard. 
8vo. pp. 444. 
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a favorite idea, however ridiculous it may be, he buckles on his armor, 
braces himself against an imaginary edifice, and patiently receives the 
blows which any one pleases to indict, in some of the lectures there is a 
masterly exhibition of knowledge in regard to the indications of certain 
diseases; and every where, indeed, a faculty for collecting facts, though 
they may not aiways prove such, is characteristic of Dr. Elliotson’s mind. 


Bowdovn College . — Lectures in the medical department of this highly 
respectable institution, commence on the 19th of February next, and con- 
tinue three months. By this arrangement, students may go from Boston, 
Hanover, Berkshire, or the Albany and Vermont schools, in season for a 
second course the same winter. Of the value and real importance of the 
Anatomical Cabinet and Library of Bowdoin College, it is quite unneces- 
sary to repeat what has heretofore been said of them, although we do it 
with a hope that some one may be influenced by the remark, to avail him- 
self of such important assistance; they are scarcely surpassed in the north- 
ern States. 

What is the policy of the board of trustees in keeping three of the medi- 
cal chairs in a perpetual state of vacancy ? There are lecturers, to be 
sure, appointed from time to time, but they can have no abiding interest in 
an institution, in which the tenure of their connection is based upon such un- 
certainty as a simple lectureship. It strikes the public, that the conscript 
fathers are seeking individuals to make into professors ; and that the pre- 
sent temporary incumbents will be cast off without much apology, when- 
ever a faculty has been selected. This practice is injurious to the pros- 
pects of the school. It has from its very beginning labored under embar- 
rassment in consequence of not requiring its peripatetic faculty to remain 
any longer than they may find it agreeable, which is just long enough to 
pocket their proportion of the fees. Let the trustees decide that the medi- 
cal professors shall reside at Brunswick, which would be no hardship, and 
the success of the school, we think, would be increased. Give the lecturers 
the position they merit, that is, a voice in the government, by electing 
them professors, and they would have something at stake in the enterprise. 

Those who are familiar with the country medical institutions, know- 
very well that those prosper best whose faculty make it their home at the 
seat of the school. This going and coming periodically, as fishermen visit 
the Grand Banks, is not at all calculated to give an onward, upward ten- 
dency to a medical institution. 

Although contending with this evil for years, the Brunswick school has 
maintained an excellent reputation, but its influence has been too circum- 
scribed. By a little modification, it might act with greater energy, and 
its fame become a still greater honor to the State of Maine. 


Ovum of Man and the Mammifera . — In the October No. of the British 
and Foreign Medical Review, there is an elaborate article, entitled “ Re- 
port on the Ovum of Man and the Mammifera, before and after Fecun- 
dation,” which will be read with interest by all physiological inquirers, 
but not with much profit, since nothing is satisfactorily settled. Nature 
has kept some of her secrets with a tenacity that has thus far baffled the 
prying curiosity of man ; and it is evident that the boasted progress of science 
has not yet rent the veil that is still interposed between our eyes and the 
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chambers of her mysterious operations. The Graafian follicles, their con- 
tents, the ovum — its yolk, germinal vesicle, position — fecundation, dis- 
charge from the ovary — corpora lutea, &c., are each and all of them made 
perfectly plain and comprehensible ; but there is a boundary beyond 
which the naturalist is not permitted to pass. It is asserted that the sper- 
matozoa are an essential part of the seminal fluid ; but this, after all, is 
nothing but a learned conjecture. To assert and to prove a position are 
very different affairs. 

Perhaps no subject, in the whole range of organic nature, has been so pa- 
tiently investigated as that of the changes effected on the ovum, in the 
instant of its being quickened into life. And yet the whole matter, we 
believe, is just as obscure as it was in the age of Aristotle. Theories 
have been multiplied till there is hardly space left for the introduction of 
a new one. In order to see the process, the animal that becomes the sub- 
ject of the experiment must die ; and hence the impracticability of ever 
arriving at that exact state of knowledge on this point, of which so many 
generations have been in active pursuit. 

Mr. Jones, the author of this report, does not solve the problem, nor 
does he even approximate it. Nature still maintains an obstinate silence 
in regard to the re-production of races, which the appeals of philosophy, 
we apprehend, will never persuade her to relinquish. 


Raymond's Fracture Apparatus . — A still further improvement has been 
effected by Mr. Raymond, in his heretofore invaluable fracture apparatus. 
Notice was given some time ago, of an ingenious method of making 
the frame, which receives the limb, wide or narrow, according to the size of 
the limb to which it is applied. A further alteration in the cushions, the 
shoe, and some parts of the frame, gives, as a whole, additional advan- 
tages. Those who have made themselves familiar with this instrument 
speak in terms of unqualified praise of its usefulness. Hospitals and 
ships of war should be liberally furnished with Mr. Raymond’s invention. 
If it has not yet been introduced into the western and southern Slates, it 
should be. 


Ag* °f the Patriarchs . — According to the wise deductions of a medico- 
religious writer in England, there was a period, before the deluge, when 
the earth was refreshed by a mist instead of rains. At that period, the pa- 
triarchs lived, on an average, 912 years. In consequence of the flood, the 
atmosphere was saturated with moisture for a whole year, while the mud 
was drying, which reduced the average of post-diluvial life to the short 
span of only 332 years ! The author of this extraordinary production, 
Mr. H. L. Smith, is represented to be a very good, benevolent man, but 
at least nine hundred years behind the age. His book bears this title, 
viz. “ A diagram to define the lives of the patriarchs and the early history 
of the seed of the serpent and the seed of the woman, particularly in refe- 
rence to the origin of disease and the danger of unsanctified knowledge.” 
Dr. Forbes says, in reference to this ridiculous book, “ that religious phy- 
sic seems to be fashionable.” 


Phrenological Chart. — Mr. L. N. Fowler has published an ingeniously 
devised chart, to show the natural language of each of the recognized phre- 
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nological organs. His brother has just commenced his explanation of the 
laws of hereditary descent, which is remarkable on very many accounts, 
and widely different from any theory extant. The two first numbers are 
already out of press. Several others are to follow, equally curious, in il- 
lustration of the principles maintained. 


Phonotyptic Journal. — No. 20 of Vol. 2d of this new thing under the 
sun, has been received. Dr. J. B. Melson, of Birmingham, figures large- 
ly in the progress of the new art or science. One hundred and seventy 
members, admirers, or gentlemen loving hot suppers, took tea together 
lately, to congratulate each other on the onward march of phonography. 
There is nothing like leather for fortifying a city ! 


Diseases of the Motor Nerves.'— A prize worth £40 is proposed by the 
German Union for the Promotion of Medical Science, for the best essay on 
the diseases of the motor nerves in man and the domestic animals. The es- 
says are to be free, to Prof. Link, of Berlin. For the first five years the suc- 
cessful one will remain the property of the Union, and appear in its transac- 
tions, when the copy-right is to revert to its author. At that period, should it 
be good for anything, the world will have been so extensively instructed 
in all its important points, that the copy-right would not he worth a 
shilling. 


A Physician's Accounts in England. — From that excellent publication, 
the Law Reporter, instructive even to the medical profession, the follow- 
ing extract is taken from a digest of English cases in common law. 

u A physician cannot sue for his fees for anything he has done as a 
physician— either in attending or prescribing medicine for a patient; but 
if he acts as a surgeon, or in any other capacity than that of a physician, 
he may maintain an action for compensation for what he has done, provid- 
ed he can show it was not done by him as a physician ; and the fact that 
he was not paid fees at the times when he was consulted, is evidence to 
show that he was not acting as a physician.” — little fy Oldaker , 1 C. &M. 
370—277. 


Pregnancy , two years after Cessation of the Menses. — At a recent meet- 
ing of the “ Society Medicale du Temple,” M. Legros narrated the follow- 
ing case : — A married woman, mother of several children, ceased to men- 
struate at the age of forty-one. Two years afterwards her general health 
having become disordered, she consulted M. Legros. She was then thin, 
sallow, and presented other symptoms which seemed to indicate a cancer- 
ous cachexia. She herself stated that she thought she was pregnant. M. 
Legros, considering that the menstrual function had been entirely absent 
for two years, and that its cessation had been accompanied by the symp- 
toms which usually attend its final disappearance, thought he had, in all 
probability, a cancerous affection of the uterus to deal with, and prescribed 
an appropriate treatment. He does not appear to have examined the state 
of the internal organs of generation per vaginam, a most egregious error 
in such a case, as the neglect of this means of diagnosis rendered it next 
to impossible to arrive at a correct opinion of the state of the patient. A 
few months afterwards the woman was delivered of a full-grown child. 
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She then confessed that on thinking herself safe, she had abandoned her* 
self to a young man. M. Legros suggests that the excitement which 
attended this new liaison may have revived the functional vitality of the 
uterus, and this seems indeed to be the most rational view of the case.— 
Gaz. des Hop . 


Remarks on the Calculi in St. George's Hospital. By Henry Bence 
Jones, M.A., Cantab., Licentiate of the Royal College of Physicians. — 
This paper gives the result of an interesting examination by Mr. Jones of 
a considerable collection of calculi contained in the museum of St. 
George’s Hospital — most of which were presented by Sir Benj. Brodie. 

Of these calculi, 233 have been divided ; and from the internal struc* 
ture thus exhibited, it appears that 46 are simple, 40 compound (or con- 
sisting throughout of a mixture of two or more substances), and 147 al- 
ternating. Of these last, 83 have a simple nucleus, and in 58 the nu- 
cleus is compound. 

If, again, we inquire how often the same substance forms either an 
outer calculus or a well-marked layer, we find not less than 450 distinct 
deposits. Uric acid occurs, either alone or mixed with other substances, 
135 times; urate of ammonia, 222 times; oxalate of lime, 163 times; 
the phosphates, 139 times ; urate of ammonia with oxalate of lime, 80 
times. The urate of ammonia would appear to exist in the urine in a 
state of health : “ the rapid deposit of this substance when urine is evapo- 
rated under an air pump, over sulphuric acid, and the change which en- 
sues if even carbonic acid is first passed through the liquid, admits of no 
other conclusion.” Litmus paper is reddened by the urate of ammonia; 
and, therefore, the mere existence of that phenomenon does not, perse, war- 
rant the exhibition of alkalies. 

The presence of the phosphates generally shows either a neutral or 
alkaline state of the urine, and our author infers that “uric acid and 
the phosphates must exist very rarely in the same deposit/’ Again, it is 
inferred that the occurrence of the oxalate of lime is independent either 
of acidity or alkalescence. In only 97 out of 252 cases, was much free 
acid secreted; or only twice in five cases were alkalies necessary in order 
to remove the acidity of the urine. 

In an appendix an account is given of between 20 and 30 calculi which 
belong to Mr. Hawkins. One of these proves the existence of cystine at 
so early an age as two years. — London Medical Gazette . 


The Epidemic Diarrhoea. — Some conversation took place at the Lon- 
don Medical Society, on Monday evening last, on the epidemic bowel 
complaint which is at present prevailing amongst children. The chief 
peculiarity of the disease appears to consist in the circumstance that the 
symptoms of derangement of the bowels and stomach are followed by re- 
mittent fever, of a low kind. Mild doses of rhubarb and chalk, followed 
by gentle tonics, have been found the most efficacious means of combat- 
ting the affection. It has not been unusually fatal, although in some 
cases the patients have been worn out by the consecutive fever. A pecu- 
liarity has been observed in some cases, consisting in a condition of the 
gum very similar to the gragrena oris, but of a milder character. # One of 
the speakers at the Society, Dr. G. Bird, stated that he had found this 
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condition most readily relieved by two or three grain doses of chlorate of 
potash, given twice or thrice a day. Another member, Mr. Dendy, said 
that he had applied the tincture of iodine in the same kind of cases with 
the best results . — London Lancet. 


The Knowdy Gum . — When the soil is washed up in the Bay of Islands, 
New Zealand, large quantities of gum are discovered in the soil, when or 
how deposited is unknown. It seems to be pure and resinous, as if the 
remains of primeval and extinct pine-forests, whose consistency precluded 
decay, whilst the wood itself perished. What may be its commercial 
value has not yet been fully ascertained. Experiments will be tried on 
the samples brought home in the Erebus and Terror . — English Paper. 


Medical Miscellany . — A malignant sickness, of a fatal tendency, pre- 
vailed at the last advices in Jackson and Lawrence counties, Arkansas. — * 
Dr. McLaughlin is the present commander of the British forces at Fort 
Vancouver, in Oregon. — A physician in Maine attempted to explain, in a 
public lecture, some of the vices of dress in females, but did himself more 
injury than he did them good, as the story is that the audience were very 
much offended. — Neurypnology. or the rationale of nervous sleep, consider- 
ed in relation to animal magnetism, a treatise by James Braid, a surgeon, 
has been published in London. — Dr. James Stark has addressed a letter 
to Sir Robert Peel, on the responsibility of maniacs for the crime of mur- 
der. — Phreno-magnetism unmasked, is the title of a new book, by Dr. T. 
C. Hall, that might open a few blind eyes if re-published here. — The 
Mayor of New York has stopped the sale of certain provisions which 
were brought in the ship Sheffield from England, in consequence of a 
large quantity of prussiate and bichromate of soda having been dissolved 
ia the water with which the articles Were saturated. — The Cheraw Gazette 
mentions a negress now living near Georgetown, S. C., who is believed to 
be 132 years old. She was brought to this country ninety years ago, leav- 
ing a family in Africa. The children she has had here are all super- 
annuated. — Dr. Crump, of Norfolk district, has been elected a member of 
the Senate of Virginia. — Dr. Conolly, of the great County Asylum at 
Hanwell, in England, has taken charge of a lunatic establishment in the 
vicinity of London, arranged for the higher classes of the community. He 
still retains a control in the former Asylum, and will also practise as a 
consulting physician beyond the walls of both establishments. 


To Correspondents. — Dr. Hitchcock’s Case of Abscess of the Cerebrum, Dr. 
Knowlton’s Case of Scirrhus of the Pancreas, and Dr. Dixon’9 Operations on the 
Eyes, are on file for publication. The drawings accompanying the latter, it ia 
feared, are not made with sufficient care to ensure their perfect execution by the 
engraver. 


Ifamber of deaths in Boston, for the week ending Dec. 2, 51.— Male*, 33— Females, 18. Stillborn, 5. 

Of consumption, 4— messles, 6— typhus fever, 4— quinsy, 1 — infantile, 5— long fever, 5— sudden, 1 
— inflammation of the lungs, 2— burn, 1— disease of the heart, 1— debility, 1— croup, 3— inflamma- 
tios of the bowels, 1— bronchitis; 1— fits, 1— cholera infantum, 1— scarlet fever, 1— apoplexy, 1 — 
dropsy on the brain, 1— intemperance, 1— old age, 2— dropsy, i— pleurisy, 1— child-bed, 1— un- 
known, 4. 

Under 5 years, 22— between Sand 20 years, 7— between 20 nnd 50 years, IS— over 60 years, 4. 
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Relief from Piles. By Thomas Embling. — In the treatment of external 
piles I have observed that one of the most important means of relief is the 
full and perfect evacuation of the lower bowel at each stool. On inquiry 
I have universally found that my patients have been punctilious in 44 keep- 
ing their bowels open” and with that they have been content. It has been 
for some months my constant practice to impress upon my patients the 
necessity of avoiding as much as possible the employment of all aperient 
medicine, having satisfactorily ascertained that bowels accustomed to tor- 
pidity, and long used to the aid of laxatives, will recover their natural 
functions in a comparatively short space of time by the habit being kept 
up of gently coaxing the latter portion of the colon and the reptum to a 
thorough emptying of themselves. The relief which has been experienced 
by obtaining this habit has been declared to be very great, and instead of 
the veins being more distended by the prolonged sitting in the temple of 
Cloacina, the removal of the whole of the contents of the bowel has al- 
ways been perceptibly marked by an increased effort on the part of the 
veins to return their blood healthily, and the sphincters have gradually 
recovered their elasticity and firmness. I cannot say that I have found 
the use of ointments to be at all desirable, the unctuous portion of such 
preparations having, apparently, a tendency to add to the mischief by its 
relaxing property. What I have found most serviceable has been a free 
use of a strong solution of yellow soap in rain-water, and, occasionally, in 
cases of great protrusion of the veins, painting the whole of the surfaces 
with a solution of the nitrate of silver. By these simple agents I must 
confess I have effected more in the cases which have fallen under my no- 
tice, than by any of the heavy round of remedies which are prescribed for 
this very painful affection . — London Lancet. 


Handy*work of a Midwife . — Dr. Samuel Williams, of Eastwood, near 
Nottingham, England, relates the following extraordinary case in a late 
No. of the London Lancet. — 14 1 was lately summoned to Maria Clarke, a 
poor person, residing at Selston, a few miles distant, who was reported to 
have miscarried, and to be then in a very dangerous situation. I was not 
a little surprised, on my arrival, at having presented to me the headless 
body of a fine fresh infant, of about the fifth month of gestation, with the 
funis torn off close to the umbilicus, the head and placenta remaining in 
the uterus. After several inquiries I ascertained that a midwife from the 
neighborhood had officiated, but the parties present were evidently un- 
willing to say much about the occurrence. On examination, the os uteri 
was found firmly closed, and no trace of the ruptured cord could be detect- 
ed. There was no haemorrhage, all pains had completely subsided, and 
the woman was extremely weak. After the exhibition of a stimulant, 
the os uteri was gradually dilated, and the escape of the head soon after 
effected. The placenta occasioned some difficulty in its removal, from be- 
ing partially adherent. The uterus contracted slowly after the withdraw- 
al of the hand, and no flooding followed. The restoration to health was 
very protracted. The foetus is in my possession ; the atlas remains at- 
tached to the head, and the dentata to the other cervical vertebrae, exactly 
as the laceration had occurred.*’ 


A Practical Treatise on the Diseases of the Scalp, by John E. E rich- 
sen, Esq., M.R.G.S., has lately been published in London. 
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ELLIOTSON'S PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF MEDICINE. 

[Communicated for the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal.] 

The Principles and Practice of Medicine. Bv John Elliotson, M.D., 
Cantab., F.R.S., &c. &c. Edited by Nathaniel Rogers, M.D., &c., 
and Alexander Cooper Lee. First American, from the second Lon- 
don edition, greatly enlarged and improved. With Notes and Addi- 
tions by Thomas Stewardson, M.D., Physician to the Pennsylvania 
Hospital. 

The gentleman last named in the above somewhat extended overture to 
the work before us, is an old and valued personal friend of the writer of 
this brief notice. We have studied with him, ausculted with him, tra- 
velled with him, and in all these relations he has been among our most 
esteemed associates. If there was some good reason for valuing his 
talents and acquirements in the days of our personal intercourse, there 
is the same reasQn for hoping that he would not have published a book 
without merit, and that his friend need not be obliged to look at his labors 
through the rose-colored glasses of personal kindness to see them under a 
favorable aspect. This plain statement will at once do away with all 
idea that we are secret members of any “Society of Mutual Admiration, ” 
or subscribers to any of the joint-stock companies which honor each 
other’s drafts for praise in the saloons of various remote cities, and endorse 
each other’s credit in native and foreign journals. Add to this, that from 
various motives, interested or otherwise, we are quite ready lo find fault 
with this book, and the reader has the boiling and freezing points of our 
critical scale. 

As geographers cut the world into quarters to describe it, we shall sepa- 
rate our four associate authors, before treating of their share in thismcrg’- 
num opus . And, first, of the author of the original work which has be- 
come the nucleus of so bulky a concretion. 

Like all writers, Dr. Elliotson is a legitimate subject for critical opin- 
ions, which we may express, if it should happen to be convenient. Like 
all readers and students, we have had a certain critical appreciation of Dr. 
Elliotson, which, until this work led us to look at it more sharply, was 
near enough for our purposes. We should have said that he had many traits 
of a shrewd and bold thinker, that as a physician he had a good deal of 
19 
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practical sagacity, as a medical scholar a good deal of discursive learning, 
and that to these qualities he probably added some personal traits or other, 
something authoritative, or fluent, or lucid, or plausible, or brilliant, which 
gave him on the whole more reputation than his writings seemed to jus- 
tify. But we should have thought him somewhat of an egotist, we 
should have suspected him of laxity in observation, and hastiness in 
announcing conclusions, and* we should have doubted whether he was 
as profoundly versed in medical literature as many of his contempora- 
ries. Perhaps something of these traits may be seen in the book before 
us. Yet we cannot deny that there are merits in it, for which we did not 
give him sufficient credit. He appeared to less advantage in formal 
essays than in this work, where he professes to teach familiarly to stu- 
dents. His essay on “ Neuralgia/’ in the Cyclopaedia of Practical Medi- 
cine, is among the cheapest and leanest in the whole collection of which 
it forms a part ; but the author of the best article in that work might have 
failed in making the avenues of our science as inviting as Dr. Elliotson 
has made them in these lectures. 

Messrs. Nathaniel Rogers and Alexander Cooper Lee have rendered 
their individuality so little prominent that we may speak of them in the 
light of a compound radical which has contributed to the multitudinous 
octavo. Their additions to the fabric (if we may be indulged in another 
image), are in what is called the “ bracketed style ” of book-making 
architecture. Or, without a figure, what they have done consists mainly 
in illustrating and amplifying the text by large extracts from other ap- 
proved authors, without professing to contribute much original matter. 
An unambitious, but not the less a useful office, if performed with 
judgment. 

Of our friend, the American editor, it becomes us to speak with a cer- 
tain degree of reserve. A good observer and a well-trained thinker we 
know him to be ; and such advantages as long residence in the medical 
centre of Europe, the intimacy of the most renowned European patholo- 
gist, and sincfe that period the station of physician to a great hospital, 
could give him, we know that he has had. The fruit of these advan- 
tages has appeared in some of the best reviews we have read in the 
American Journal of the Medical Sciences, and in some original essays of 
great interest and importance, to which we shall refer hereafter. 

These remarks upon the contributors to the book must be followed by 
some notice of the book itself. It constitutes a vast, plethoric, polysar- 
cous, Falstaffian octavo, of more than a thousand highly congested pages. 
And this great mass of printed matter, bound in substantial sheep, ribbed 
on the back, and peppered on the edges, is sold for the small considera- 
tion of four dollars. The American Tract Society, with its ten (small) 
pages for a cent, can hardly beat this. 

There is nothing so peculiar in the general plan of the work as to re- 
quire minute description. An Introduction of about a dozen pages is 
chiefly remarkable for a note in which Dr. Elliotson describes and com- 
plains of the hard fortune which attended Galileo, Harvey, himself, and 
others, on account of their new discoveries or opinions. The moral is 
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that those illustrious men who insist on taking coals from the altar of na- 
ture, almost always burn their fingers. Very true ; but Harvey and 
Galileo are the fighting cocks of our homoeopathic friends, and the old 
alarm bell of persecution has been rung so often that nobody expects to 
see a conflagration when they bear it now. Some old woman’s smoky 
chimney is probably at the bottom of the outcry ; an individual obfusca- 
tion, and not a universal danger. There is a story connected with this 
complaint of Dr. Elliotson’s, too long and tedious to mention, in which 
some supposed discoveries in animal magnetism, and the trickery of one 
or two saucy girls, became mingled up in a manner not edifying to the 
cultivators of science under her severer aspects. It is commonly said 
that Dr. Elliotson suffered in his professional popularity from his connec- 
tion with these proceedings. 

Under the head of “ General Pathology,” a description of the divi- 
sions, symptoms, causes, &c., of disease, is next given. Then comes Part 
First, containing an account of what he calls “ General Diseases,” such 
as inflammation, hemorrhage, tubercle, and the like. “ Universal Dis- 
eases,” namely, anaemia, chlorosis, scurvy, and fevers, constitute Part 
Second. Part Third contains “ Local Diseases ” — those of particular or- 
gans or systems. One or two curious faults in the arrangement of the last 
class of diseases have struck our attention. Stomatitis and stricture of 
the oesophagus are described among the “ Diseases of the Respiratory 
Organs.” Sick headache is described under the head of phrenitis, dropsy 
of the ovary under the title “ Organic Diseases of the Peritoneum.” There 
is no account of the diseases of the uterine system ; no express mention 
even of deranged menstruation or leucorrhoea. 

We will now look a little more closely into some of the special sub- 
jects of which he has treated. We stop, however, for a single moment, to 
ask the student to ponder over and inwardly digest these two lines, which 
he will find on page 20th. “ In improving diagnosis it is impossible to 
discover only what is obviously useful. The research must he made 
generally; and what is at once useful, and what is not, must turn up to- 
gether.” Ardent young men, who pursue truth in science a little be- 
yond the absolute necessities of the moment, are often leered at through 
the small eyes of certain supposed practical men, who pride themselves 
upon the wink of a horse-jockey and the nod of a farrier. While we are 
liable to meet such individuals, who feel of wrists instead of hoofs, and 
handle the lancet instead of the razor which belonged to their legitimate 
predecessors, let us be thankful for every cuff they get from men whom 
they dare not bully ! 

Inflammation . — Many long and valuable passages are credited to “ T. 
Williams,”* whose name is not as familiar to us of this remote province as 
we might be led to wish from these citations. 

Dr. Elliotson tells us that he has “ really a horror of digitalis.” He has 
seen so many people die suddenly under its use, that whether they died 
from it or nor, it is a medicine of which he is “ particularly shy.” — 
(p. 125.) 

Continued Fever. — The account, though elaborate and interesting, is 

* An interesting paper by this gentleman la contained In the last number of Guy's Hospital Report*. 
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somewhat confused, and cannot be said lo present the existing state of 
knowledge on the subject. Dr. Stewardson has in a measure remedied 
this by a very good note, which might have been extended to greater 
length with advantage 

Remittent Fever. — Dr. Stewardson has inserted the principal results of 
his investigations on this subject, which were formerly made public in two 
remarkable papers published in the American Journal for April, 1841, 
and April, 1842. We have not the space for any analysis of his memoir, 
to which we refer the student for the best account of the disease with 
which we are acquainted. The anatomical lesions, more especially, are 
described with great accuracy. The three most essential changes were 
found to consist in inflammation of the stomach, enlargement and soften- 
ing of the spleen, and a peculiar appearance of the liver. This consist- 
ed in a change of color, more or less resembling “ bronze, or a mixture of 
bronze and olive, or some shades of lead color.” This Dr. Stewardson 
is disposed to consider as the essential anatomical characteristic of the 
disease. 

Yellow Fever . — Dr. Stewardson has furnished an article upon this 
disease, embodying some of the results of M. Louis, with information 
derived from other sources. The change of the liver in this affection 
bears a very interesting relation to that just mentioned as belonging to 
remittent fever. “ Its color was altered in every case ; sometimes it was 
of the color of fresh butter, sometimes of a straw yellow, a clear coflee 
and milk color, sometimes of a gum yellow, sometimes of an orange 
color.” 

Cutaneous Diseases. — Dr. Elliotson uses a lotion of one or two 
drachms of hydrocyanic acid to a pint of water, to allay the irritation of 
lichen. He mentions the curious fact of mental weakness, sometimes 
amounting to fatuity, arising from protracted cases of prurigo . His list 
of causes which he has know n to produce urticaria is interesting. In the 
sore throat of scarlet fever he prefers the chloride of soda or of lime as 
a gargle. Some cases have led him to suspect the contagiousness of 
erysipelas and of lepra. The last disease he says sometimes lasts two 
or three years. We know a case of nearer twenty years’ standing, and 
we believe such are not very unfrequent. Contrary to the precedent of 
writers on diseases of the skin, he classes rupia among the pustules. In 
treating of porrigo , he takes occasion to express a doubt as to any pecu- 
liar efficacy of Plummer’s pill (pil. hyd. subm. comp.) over calomel in 
its simple form. Dr. Stewardson has added a note on the prevention of 
the pitting in variola by the use of mercurial ointment or plaster. He 
did not find it prevented pitting altogether, but it lessened the liability to 
it. Equinia , as Dr. Elliotson has named it, or glanders in the human 
subject, is treated of at length in the most interesting manner. Five 
cases of this affection are given in some detail. Nothing is said of iodine 
in the treatment of lupus . 

Diseases of the Nervous System . — An abstract of Marshall Hall’s 
lending notions on the physiology and pathology of this system, and large 
additions to the text from the Cyclopaedia of Practical Medicine, Twee- 
die’s Library, and other sources, have expanded this portion of the work, 
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already ample*’ Acute hydrocephalus . — Dr. Stewardson has given a 
note on this disease, explaining its relation to tuberculous deposition, as 
ascertained by Drs. Gerhard and Rufz, and abundantly confirmed by 
other observers. — “ It is said that apoplexy and palsy have very much 
increased of late years.” No statistics are given to show the truth of 
this opinion, which Dr. Eliiotson endorses in a dashing assertion. — Why 
did not the American editor refer to Dr. Ware’s most important *nd well- 
known paper on Delirium Tremens, which he might have received eta 
Europe, if the scientific highways between Boston and Philadelphia are 
impassable? — The account of insanity is full of entertainment as well 
as instruction. Spinal irritation . Several pages on this subject are ta«- 
ken from the Library of Medicine. The impossibility of reaching the 
spinal cord or the nerves going from it by pressure is granted. Paralysis 
agitans, a form of palsy frequently neglected in general works, is spe- 
cially treated of, and a separate article is given to that sirange affection, 
the leaping ague . — In the treatment of neuralgia Dr. Eliiotson gives 
the precipitated sesquioxide of iron (ferri carb. praecip.) in very large 
doses ; two, three, or even four drachms every six or even four hours, and 
does not hesitate to begin with the full dose of half an ounce. 

Diseases of the Respiratory Organs . — Among the complaints which 
Dr. Eliiotson has chosen to include under this title, is fetid breath . One 
cause of this consists in the accumulation of cheesy-looking matter in 
the follicles of the tonsils. These same disagreeable concretions, when 
rejected by expectoration, have been sometimes mistaken for pulmonary 
tubercles. The description of the physical signs of pulmonary disease 
is principally taken from the work of Dr. C. J. B. Williams. Croup . 
The distinction into primary and secondary, or, as we might call them, 
idiopathic and diphtheritic, is illustrated in a comparative table of their cha- 
racters from Dr. Stokes. — Some valuable remarks will be found on the 
nervous coughs and aphonia observed in young females. — Dr. Steward- 
son has added two useful notes on pneumonia and pulmonary apoplexy. 
—A capital account of that most singular affection, the hay asthma — catar- 
rhus cestivus — with numerous cases, is given by Dr. Eliiotson. — Not a 
word is said of the friction sound ( bruit de frotlement ) under the head 
of pleurisy. Under the general head Auscultation, it is, however, men- 
tioned (p. 714). Encephaloid disease of the lung and pleura, and some 
of the rarer organic affections of the first of these organs, should have been 
referred to. 

Diseases of the Heart. — All that is said of the friction sound of peri- 
carditis is contained in a line and a half, mentioning the new-leather 
sound described by M. Collier (Collin). We must think that the mix- 
ture of Dr. EUiotson’s former opinions on the cause of the sounds of the 
heart with the results of the more recent experiments, produces a chiaro- 
scuro that the young student will find embarrassing. Patching old cloth 
with new was always an awkward business. 

Diseases of the Chylopoietic Viscera. — Ovarian Dropsy. — A mani- 
fest error loci— a most palpable extravasation — but that we have spoken 
of. Dr. Eliiotson mentions several stories of the monstrous quantities of 
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fluid which have been drawn off in this affection. If we remember 
right, Dr. Mead gives the epitaph of a lady whose performances on the 
trocar were very remarkable. We have at various times snipped little 
oblong strips out of Vermont and New Hampshire newspapers, relating 
similar wonders. A large pumpkin, a long wheat-stalk, and an incredi- 
bly productive dropsy, are a part of the tegular stock in trade of a New 
England editor. Jaundice . Dr. Elliotson mentions several cases which 
he had himself seen where the patients saw objects tinged with yellow. 
Intussusception* Some have proposed opening the abdomen. The 
seat of the pain “ is a very fallacious guide.” If a tumor appeared 
after symptoms of colic, “ the surgeon might then take into consideration 
whether he would cut down or not.” — We do not see any account of 
abscess in the iliac fossa, or of disease of the appendix caeci. Chronic 
Dysentery . Dr. Elliotson has employed the sulphate of copper in this 
complaint, as he says, with very great success, in the dose of a quarter of a 
grain to three grains as the maximum, given after breakfast. Discharge 
of fatty matters from the intestines . A short account of this singular 
affection is given. A paper by Dr. Elliotson on the subject will be found 
in the 18th volume of the Medico-Chirurgical Transactions. — A few pages 
on gastro-intestinal concretions will be read with interest. — Why “ Eng - 
lish cholera ” as the name of a disease described by Aretaeus and known 
everywhere? It is an enemy’s business to confer such invidious dis- 
tinctions — 

“ News hare I that my Nell is dead i’ the spital 

Of malady of France j 

The American editor has added a shbrt account of cholera infantum . 
The brief account of dyspepsia, under the title “ Disorder of the Diges- 
tive Organs,” is infinitely plainer and more likely to be useful than some 
of those bulky treatises in which the reader is bewildered by attempts at 
all manner of distinctions and subdivisions. Amidst a great deal that 
is valuable in this portion of the work, we will point out the remarks on 
prussic add as a remedy for irritability of the stomach, and the oi7 of tur- 
pentine ; the history of its use, and the best mode of exhibiting it in cases 
of worms. 

Diseases of the Urinary Organs . — The work of Rayer might have 
been consulted with advantage on several points, and especially on the 
distinctions of inflammation of the kidney according to the tissue affected. 
Endemic haematuria, of which Rayer gives a very full account, is not 
alluded to. The chapter on calculous diseases is almost entirely borrow- 
ed from the work of Dr. Prout, whose knowledge and experience are 
unhappily equalled by his singular obscurity and awkwardness of arrange- 
ment, in the volume which has been a mine of valuable information to so 
many compilers. We will only mention, in conclusion, the remarks on 
the application of cold to parts affected with gout , which some of the 
patients of our hydropathic fellow citizens might do well to read ; those on 
the mode of giving colchicum in gout and rheumatism , and on acupunc- 
ture in the last affection. 

We might point out various blemishes, such as all easy, off-hand writ- 
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era are liable to fall into, some trivial, others more important. There is 
no reason to think that Falstaff was dropsical, because he had “ a de- 
creasing leg, an increasing belly.” — (p. 878.) Mrs. Ford was of opin- 
ion that his bulk was owing to “ so many tuns of oil ” in his abdominal 
cavity. Sir John himself, in the scene in Windsor Park, is apprehensive 
not of a watery but an adipose diuresis. Lord Byron, however, con- 
sidered corpulence as a kind of “ oily dropsy,” and perhaps Dr. Elliotson 
may plead his authority. We do not think it correct to say that “ ence- 
phaloid tumors look exactly like ” “ scrofulous ” — that is, tuberculous — 
ones, in the liver or any other organ. — (p. 889.) Dr. Elliotson’s asser- 
tion, on the same page, that he has “ frequently seen scirrhus in other 
parts with scrofula (tubercle) deposited in its neighborhood,” and that 
the same thing happens in the liver, would be more questionable were it 
not for the preceding quotation. The mode in which the comparative 
prevalence of the cholera in London and Paris is accounted for, is rash 
and superficial. — (p. 942.) 

But it is time to put away the microscope. Something must be par- 
doned to the natural love of detecting cracks and flaws in anything sub- 
mitted to our inspection. This book of Dr. Elliotson’s, encircled in the 
“xs triplex” of three-fold annotation, can endure a great deal of minute 
fault-finding without serious injury to its vital energies. It contains a 
great mass of the most valuable information on the most important points 
of medicine, conveyed in a very lively and attractive style, and illustrated 
by a wide extent of miscellaneous reading. The poets, the novelists, the 
essayists, the moralists, the theologians, and the sceptics, have all contribut- 
ed their share. Add to this, that it contains those opinions and practical 
results of Dr. Elliotson for which we have been obliged to look to scattered 
sources, and we have still further reason for welcoming it as an accession 
to our libraries. The general character of the additions of the English 
editors is that of practical utility, and their sources are for the most part 
unexceptionable. Dr. Stewardson has added nothing which was not 
called for, and though he might, perhaps, have done more if space had 
been allowed him, deserves great credit for having done so much. 

We mention this with pleasure, inasmuch as a new fashion is growing 
up among our publishers, upon which we will bestow a parting word to 
close our remarks. A work is published in England, embodying the 
labors of some man of talents, learning and experience. The giant of 
our all-devouring press snuffs it in the wind — 

Fee, few, fo, fum, 

I smell ibc book of an Englishman ! 

Before the work, however, can be trusted to the American public, it must 
find some responsible citizen to alter, improve, amend and answer for it. 
Some young physician, whose note-book might show that he has occa- 
sionally prescribed an “ Anderson ” to his grandmother, or practised on 
himself with Rochelle powders before breakfast ; or some surgeon, who 
has cut a few corns and strapped a broken head or two — is selected as 
the sponsor. The favored youth opens the book in the natural intervals 
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which characterize uncut volumes, skims the contents of those leaves 
which are free from adhesions, pours a calm whiff of cigar smoke into 
such as are merely united at the top, and occasionally pokes the first 
joint of a finger into those which, like the paper bags of grocers, have 
only one entrance. In half an hour he manufactures half a dozen super- 
fluous impertinences which he calls “ Notes,” or, it may be, “ Notes and 
Additions.” And this is the way that the works of live London prac- 
titioners and professors are often ushered into the American market, un- 
der the patronizing shadow of some minute fungus, no more competent to 
criticize, still less to amend, his original, than a turnspit to carry the pad- 
dle wheels of the Great Western. 

We would not be too sweeping in a censure which might reach ourselves. 
But we have actually become ashamed of this jackdaw style of making a 
reputation. Let not those who cannot make or mend a book, become ex- 
crescences upon better men’s productions. We honor the labors of an able 
and accomplished editor, who understands his author, and is competent to 
illustrate and expand his meaning. The editor of the work we have exa- 
mined, and a few other conscientious and industrious students who have 
undertaken similar tasks, deserve our gratitude and commendation. But 
for those who take up half the title-page with their names, and are seen no 
more of, who lead us on with the vain expectation of the “ Notes and Ad- 
ditions” until our last hope is shipwrecked upon finis, we profess little es- 
teem. Our scientific reputations are becoming to a frightful extent parasitica), 
built up on mere typographical association of names, an identity equivalent 
to that between man and his entozoa — the hero and his ascarides. Once 
more, we thank our Philadelphia friend for giving us a better example. 
December , 1843. O. W. H. 


CASE OF ABSCESS OF THE CEREBRUM. 

By Alfred Hitchcock, M.D., Athfty, Me. 

ICoramunlcnted for the Boeton Medical and Surcira) Journal.] 

Stephen Sawin, aet. 35 ; farmer; of temperate and industrious habits. 
For several years had been subject to slight pulmonary hemorrhage — the 
attacks rather frequent, attended with some thoracic pain, but generally 
no cough. He also suffered considerably from a moist and excoriating 
eruption about the ears and scalp, occurring several times during a year. 
He had noticed that when the eruptions on his head were perfectly 
healed, he was sure to have a recurrence of hemorrhage from the lungs, 
and vice versa. During the seven or eight months preceding his last 
sickness, he had complained of headache — generally paroxysmal, and most 
commonly referred to the frontal and left side of the cranium. These 
attacks sometimes occurred in the night, producing sudden startings in 
sleep. Sometimes they were accompanied by dizziness, and temporary 
loss of sight and hearing. Excepting the headache, the general health 
was good ; no hemorrhage or eruptions ; was able to labor as usual, ex- 
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cepting could not stoop without greatly aggravating the headache. He 
considered the headache “ nervous was otherwise quite well, and used 
nothing but domestic remedies for relief. The first two weeks in July, 
1843, his general health became somewhat impaired ; loss of appetite, 
with some slight febrile symptoms ; disinclination for mental or muscular 
effort, he. 

July 17th, 1843, I was first called to prescribe for him. He had 
kept his house for several days, complaining of severe intermitting headache ; 
pain in back and arms ; frequent creeping chills ; some soreness of throat ; 
tonsils and fauces very dark red ; tongue covered with white fur, moist 
and tremulous ; pulse 60, regular, full and soft. Heat of all parts of the 
body rather below the natural temperature. The headache, which occur- 
red in paroxysms, was at this time referred to no particular part. No 
throbbing of carotids ; no unnatural heat of scalp ; eyes natural ; mind 
rather desponding. A mustard bath was ordered for the lower extremi- 
ties, and strong sinapisms for the nuchae. A cathartic of ten grains of 
submur. hyd., followed by 5 j. sulph. magnesia, with gr. j. tart, emetic, 
was given. A third dose of the saline mixture was taken before a ca- 
thartic effect was produced. 

July 18th. — Had vomited twice, and bowels purged freely. Free 
perspiration, and surface of natural warmth ; pulse 60, soft. No head- 
ache for twelve hours ; mind more cheerful, and expressed great relief 
since yesterday. Mild diaphoretics. 

July 19th. — Had a restless night. Several rigors ; headache severe ; 
restless, anxious and desponding ; head and all parts of body rather cool ; 
surface moist ; pulse 50, and very soft. Complained of faintness. 

20th. — Frequent chills, followed by profuse perspirations. Delirium, 
with subsultus ; great nervous agitation and restlessness; could not al- 
ways locate his distress, but most commonly now referred it to epigas- 
trium. Drs. Stone and Barr called at my request in consultation. 

From this time till his death he was constantly delirious, generally 
sleepless, and complaining of great distress, without being able to locate 
it. Frequent chilis and perspirations ; all parts of the body rather cool ; 
subsultus constant, and at times very violent ; occasional twitchings of 
the facial, and also of the posterior cervical and upper dorsal muscles. 
No paralysis of any of the muscles. Had perfect use of all the muscles 
of locomotion ; and till within six hours of death, would leap from bis bed 
unless forcibly hindered by attendants. He was very loquacious — his 
ideas ludicrous, and often witty. When not agitated with severe distress, 
he would occasionally sing. Some tenderness of the abdomen ; occa- 
sional vomiting ; diarrhoea moderate, averaging about four or five stools 
each day. No tympanitis, or rose spots or sudamina, were at any time 
to be noticed. The eyes remained natural in appearance, and no loss of 
vision. The pulse ranged from 45 to 80 per minute, generally quite 
soft, and moderately full. His mouth was filled with sordies, and he had 
very violent hiccups for several days preceding dissolution. He died the 
7th of August — 22d day of attendance. 
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Autopsy, twenty-four Hours after Death . Present, the consulting 
physicians, and several other professional gentlemen. 

The mucous membrane of the stomach and intestines exhibited nu- 
merous inflamed patches, of a modena color, thickened, and easily sepa- 
rated from the muscular coat. Peyer’s and Brunner’s glands exhibited 
no appearance of ulceration or inflammation, except where the patches of 
mucous inflammation involved one or more of the solitary glands. No 
other morbid appearance visible in the abdominal cavity. 

The lungs were adherent to both sides of thorax by numerous narrow, 
strong membranous bands. The upper portions of both lungs were stud- 
ded with miliary tubercles. 

On removing the top of the cranium and upper portion of the dura 
mater, numerous tubercular depositions were exhibited on the vertex of 
the cerebrum. They covered a space of three inches in diameter ; were 
white, opaque, of nearly cartilaginous hardness, and from the size of mus- 
tard seed to that of a pea. These tubercles formed a pretty firm attach- 
nuent between all the membranes and the cerebral substance; rendering 
it difficult to determine the point of primary deposition. Continuing the 
examination, by removing the upper portions of the cerebral hemispheres, 
the lateral ventricles were found fully distended with pus. From the 
middle cornu of the left ventricle, a small sinus was found leading into- 
the sac of an abscess, the size of a common hen’s egg, occupying the 
central portion of the middle lobe of the left hemisphere. The walls of 
this cavity were rather rough, dark colored, and of a cellulo-vascular 
structure. The pus was generally of a laudable appearance, with some 
brown and greenish specks — there was, however, five or six drachms of 
serous fluid with flaky matter in the left ventricle. The pus had found its 
way under the base of the brain behind the sella turcica, and along the 
pons varolii and medulla oblongata, through the foramen magnum, a con-' 
siderable distance down the spinal canal. The portion of the brain in 
the vicinity of the parts just mentioned was extensively infiltrated with 
the contents of the abscess. The pus had not penetrated below the 
tentorium cerebelli. The quantity of pus and serum was estimated at 
eight ounces. The cavity of the abscess extended within three lines of 
the opic thalami, and about the same distance from the external temporal 
surface of the brain. 

The foregoing case presented many of the promineot symptoms of 
typhoid fever. The head-ache and delirium were not more severe than is 
often observed in favorable cases of that disease. The early and violent 
subsultus ; the continued chills and sweats ; the slow, soft pulse, and the 
general coolness of the surface, however, were symptoms anomalous to 
that disease. Although serious affection of the encephalon was antici- 
pated. yet the character and location of the lesion was not diagnozed dur- 
ing the life of the patient. The temporary relief afforded by cupping, 
blistering, &tc., together with the absence of convulsions and paralysis, 
would seem to indicate a less grave cerebral affection than was disclosed 
by dissection. 

Encysted abscess of the brain, according to numerous cases recorded 
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by Broussais and other eminent pathologists, may exist without any very 
manifest symptoms during the life of the patient. The bursting of an 
abscess and infiltration of its contents in the cerebral substance, gives rise 
to very variable, though fatal, symptoms. The equivocal nature of these 
symptoms is remarked by nearly all writers on the diseases of the brain. 
Dr. Rush, in his treatise on the Mind, speaks of a metastasis of pul- 
monary disease to the brain. In the foregoing case, it will be observed 
that on the accession of cerebral symptoms the pulmonary irritation and 
hemorrhage were suspended. 

The history of this case, and the dissection, would lead to the conclu- 
sion, that the patient was of the scrofulous diathesis — that the abscess 
was of tuberculous origin — that the inflammation and softening were of a 
very insidious and chronic character — and that the formation of pus and 
its infiltration about the base of the brain took place at the occurrence of 
the more prominent symptoms above mentioned, and were the cause of 
the chills, diarrhoea, fcc. 

November, 1843. 


SCIRRHUS OF THE PANCREAS— ERROR IN DIAGNOSIS. 

To the Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 

Sir, — The' following case excited considerable interest in the vicinity of 
the patient’s residence, and as in reporting it I shall acknowledge that 
myself, as well as others, formed an erroneous diagnosis, I must crave 
the privilege of relating more particulars than mere utility to the readers 
of your Journal may, perhaps, seem to require; yet the reasonings of 
physicians in obscure cases are to me particularly interesting. 

Soon after Maj. Joseph Griswold, of Buckland, reached home last 
April, from Boston, where he had spent the winter as Senator from 
Franklin county, it was reported that he would probably soon die of dis- 
ease of the heart —- that such was the opinion of “ the physicians at Bos- 
ton,” and of his attending physician at home. 

Now Maj. Griswold, being 67 years of age, had accumulated a fortune 
by hard labor as a carpenter and farmer ; had continued to labor up to 
the time of his going to Boston ; bad been seen by me nearly up to this 
time without my noticing any indications of disease of the heart; had 
not been visited with any acute disease during his stay at Boston, and 
therefore I expressed doubts of his having any serious disease of the 
heart* But on inquiry 1 was informed that a few years ago he had a long 
and severe attack of acute rheumatism ; and then I admitted — nay, be- 
lieved, that he might be laboring under an organic disease of the heart. 
And it was under this belief that, some five or six weeks afterwards, I over- 
took the Major as he was driving slowly along, and alone, in his open car- 
riage, several miles from his home. His countenance had not the bloated, 
purplish appearance indicative of obstruction in the circulation of the 
blood ; but the pallid, sallow cast indicative— in the absence of hemor- 
rhage or other known cause— of disease of the abdominal organs. His 
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tongue was large, pale, flabby, and without much coat; lips bloodless; 
there was an approach to a semi-transparency of the fingers; not much 
emaciation — he was in a state of cachexia ; there was evidently a defi- 
ciency of red globules, and probably of fibrin, in the blood ; in short, 
had he been a female, of a certain age, my first and only thought would 
have been — you are chlorotic. His respiration was easy ; and, jumping 
from my carriage, I found his pulse about 75 and regular, with no abnor- 
mal sound about the heart other than a slight bruit de soufflet , not equal 
to what is frequently noticed in chlorosis. Ancles not cedemalous. I 
declared positively that there was no important disease of the heart ; 
but at the same titne admitted that I did not know what the matter was 
—offered no conjecture, and drove on. 

A week or two after this, say June 17th, his physician being at Bunker 
Hill, 1 was requested to visit the Major. There was death in the coun- 
tenance, yet he was able to walk about, and be declared positively that 
there was no pain about him, no uneasy digestion, no vomiting ; but he 
had recently nearly lost his appetite, and had been troubled with mode- 
rate intercurrent diarrhoea, probably bilious, and rather frequent micturi- 
tion. His brain did not act right, because, as I thought, it was not duly 
supplied with good blood. To those who knew him well, he was not 
Maj. Griswold. Yet a stranger would scarcely have thought him even 
singular. He was rather talkative, and especially inclined to tell what he 
had done — what he could do, how he could address an audience, &c., if 
he only had strength. There was also reason to believe that he was 
more readily provoked than usual. But these were the only indications 
of cerebral excitement ; and although a year or more before this time he 
had a temporary congestion of the brain so severe that it received — I 
think undeservedly — the name of apoplexy or “ stroke of the numb 
palsy,” still I could not for a moment entertain the idea of any real dis- 
ease of the brain—* -though fully aware that diseases of this organ are fre- 
quently quite insidious and obscure. I tested the urine, 1 examined the 
abdomen for tumors and tenderness, I inquired into the whole history of 
his life, and finally told the Major that I could not make out any disease 
of the kidneys, liver or bowels, and as for the heart and lungs, in my 
view they were entirely out of the question. This much, said 1, is cer- 
tain—' “ somewhere in that process by which food and drink are converted 
into flesh and blood, there is something wrong ; but what or where, is more 
than I can say.” 

I may here remark, that the action of the heart and the respirations 
were considerably increased by exercise, and there had been some slight 
oedema of the ancles, furnishing the only grounds which I could discover 
for suspecting the heart, but which 1 attributed to the debility and the 
state of the blood. 

For the time being I prescribed hydriodate of potass, but on ray next 
visit 1 furnished the patient with protocarbonate of iron in the form of 
Bland’s pills, recently prepared, and infusion of sarsaparilla, but without 
faith, for by this time the following considerations had forced me to sus- 
pect the stomach to be laboring under some carcinomatous disease. First, 
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the age and countenance. Second, there was the same tongue, and nearly 
the same fcetor of the breath, as in the case of Jonathan Daws, of Cum- 
mington, who died in 1840, with enormous fungoid degeneration of the sto- 
mach and neighboring organs. Third, the Major was evidently most gravely 
diseased, and there appeared to be quite as much difficulty in locating 
the disease in any other organ as in the stomach ; and as to the whole 
system, solids and fluids, being equally and primarily diseased, it was re- 
pugnant to all my pathological opinions and reasonings. Fourth, Dr. 
Symonds, in the Library of Practical Medicine, speaks of latent cases of 
carcinoma of the stomach, and says that neither pain nor vomiting is a 
constant attendant of the disease ; and Dr. Gerhard, in a note to this 
same article of Symonds, says, “ There is rarely, if ever, much pain 
which, however, does not accord with my experience — and I have met 
with five cases among my own patients within the space of five years, 
four of whom complained of “ much pain/’ and the other of “ distress.” 

After I had told the Major that “ 1 would sooner suspect his sto- 
mach than any other organ,” he admitted that there was, and for a long 
time had been, some uneasiness in the region of that organ ; but it ap- 
pears that it was not such that he thought it worthy of mentioning on my 
first visit. This uneasiness eventually amounted to a distress, which in 
some small measure prevented sleep ; but there never was the degree of 
pain, or of vomiting, which 1 anticipated— only a few instances of retching 
throughout the whole sickness. Alcoholic stimulants did not distress the 
patient, but on the contrary caused him to feel more comfortable. Yet 
this fact had but little influence upon rny mind, for Symonds says — 
“Sometimes our wonder is excited, at a post-mortem examination, by ob- 
serving the disorganization of a stomach into which substances appa- 
rently the most inappropriate had been taken with impunity, and even 
with relish.” What most led me to doubt the correctness of my diagno- 
sis, as the case progressed towards its fatal termination, was the very 
moderate degree of emaciation ; a bilious diarrhoea of two three days’ 
continuance, which ceased promptly and entirely on taking one small 
dose of hyd. cum creta with a little rhubarb — the bowels remaining quiet 
and comfortable for about two weeks, when they were well moved by an 
enema ; and the pale, sallow complexion of the skin, gradually deepening 
into a decided jaundice. Still, in view of the whole history of the case, 

I could form no better opinion than the one I had already expressed, and 
I therefore resolved to abide by that opinion, while the other attending 
physician as firmly adhered to the opinion of diseased heart. It is true, 

I thought of the pancreas, but expected that if this organ should be found 
diseased, so would the stomach, as I had seen in other cases. 

On the 12th of August the patient expired, the pulse remaining mode- 
rate and the senses entire until near the last. On the 13th, a post-mor- 
tem examination was made, in presence of Drs. Deane of Colerain, 
Bates and Taylor of Charlemont, of Heath, Tabor of Shel- 

burne, Toby of Cummington, Trow of Buckland, and myself. In the 
chest, no effusions, no adhesions, nothing amiss about the heart excepting 
one slight point of ossification in one of the valves, I forget which, not larger 
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than half a barley corn. No disease of the kidneys, liver or bowels (so 
far as the latter were examined), nor of the stomach. But the pancreas 
was diseased in all its parts, firmly adherent to the duodenum, and more 
than usually adherent to other surrounding parts. It was not on the 
whole larger, perhaps, than natural, for while some parts of it were larger, 
others were less, and but for the place in which it was found, it could 
not have been easily recognized as the pancreas. Externally it was cov- 
ered with closely adherent cellular and adipose matter, and internally it 
had wholly lost its reddish, motley appearance, being gristly, dense and 
heavy. The gall-bladder was so distended with healthy-looking bile as 
to resemble in shape and size a goose egg, which distension was doubtless 
owing to obstruction caused by pressure of the diseased pancreas — though 
search for other cause of obstruction was not made. And it is probable 
that the bilious diarrhoea was owing to some change in the position of the 
parts, which removed for a time the pressure of the pancreas from the 
biliary duct, thus permitting a distended gall-bladder to disgorge an ex- 
cess of bile into the bowels ; and that the diarrhoea ceased, not because 
the patient had taken one small dose of hyd. c. creta et rhei, but because 
another change of the relative position of the parts chanced at that time 
to restore the pressure. No ascites or anasarca. The brain not 
examined. 

This case tends to favor the opinion that the function of the pancreas 
has a direct effect on the blood, and will serve to lead us to suspect the 
pancreas in those cases, not uncommon, where the countenance is per- 
manently pale and sallow, but which are not benefited by iron or by 
remedies addressed to the liver. 

That diseases of the pancreas cannot be recognized with any degree 
of certainty during the life of the patient, is a fact so universally known 
and admitted by the profession, that I scarcely need allude to it. 

Ashficld , Nov. 27, 1843. Charles Knowlton. 


METALLIC PASTES FOR FILLING TEETH. 

(Communicated for the fioaton Medical and Surgical Journal.! 

Royal Succedaneum , Enamel Cement , Bone Paste , Diamond Cement , 
Mineral Paste , Lithodeon. 

These are some of the names of a compound of mercury and other 
metals, by the use of which, for filling carious teeth, the public have 
been imposed upon again and again within the last thirty or forty years. 
With some slight variations, it has always been the same base article, un- 
der whatever name it has been presented. 

I have always been unwilling to appear as an expositor of the abuses 
in dentistry which are at all times so much practised around us, except 
when they have become so excessive that I could keep silent no longer. 
And although I have witnessed the effects of this mercurial preparation 
for a long time, since its last introduction into our city and neighborhood, 
under one or another of the above imposing names, I have forebore to 
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notice the article in this way till I should be fully satisfied, by repeated 
examinations, of its nature, and result of its application. 

Testimony relative to these points has been so abundant, and has flowed 
in so fast, of late, that it would be a violation of duty and conscience 
not to speak out, and speak plainly concerning it. 

Teeth filled with this mercurial composition are almost immediately 
changed in their complexion. Front teeth, in a few days after this cement 
has been placed in them, become so blue or black as to be ruined in 
their appearance, while it is retained, even in cases where the anterior 
enamel is so perfect that a well-placed gold filling would not in the slight- 
est degree change its natural healthy hue. Back teeth are often rendered 
so black, even into their fangs, that it is difficult if not impossible to re- 
store them ; and all this from the dark oxyd or salts of mercury which 
are formed from this metal in such a situation. Let one of these lumps 
of cement be removed after it has been placed in a carious tooth a few 
weeks, or in most cases in less than one week, and it will be found that 
its hidden surface, which was in imperfect contact with the tooth, will be 
as black as gunpowder — to say nothing of the offensive state of the 
tooth itself. But in addition to these effects, which are of the least con- 
sequence in the list, there follow pain, swelling, gumboils, ulceration, in- 
flammation extending to adjacent teeth, swelling of the glands about the 
tongue, throat and neck, neuralgia about the jaws, face and temples ; and 
where several large fillings are placed at about the same time in very hol- 
low teeth, even salivation is produced in those who are highly susceptible 
to the influence of mercury. All these are effects which I have either wit- 
nessed repeatedly, or of which I have obtained accounts from the most re- 
spectable dentists in our country. I arn even now called from writing, to 
examine a case — the effects of a large filling of u lithodeon” in which 
the under surface of the tongue is constantly irritated, and has been several 
times ulcered by coming in contact with the mercury. And I have a collec- 
tion of specimens — teeth that have been extracted, charged with u litho- 
deon ” — which will fully illustrate the above statement ; for 1 have found 
it requisite to extract more adult teeth in the course of the last two or 
three years, on account of the mischievous effects of mercurial paste , than 
for any one other cause, sufficient time having elapsed, since its last in- 
troduction here, to show, not only the immediate bad consequences, but 
very many of the remote. 

The testimony of Dr. E. Parmley — a gentleman of high profes- 
sional reputation in the city of New York — should have much weight in 
relation to this matter. He has in several instances expressed his 
opinion publicly concerning it. His language, as quoted in Maury’s 
Dental Surgery, p. 152, is — 

“ For this operation ” (the filling of teeth) “ gold is the only substance 
known that can be permanently relied upon ; although there are cases in 
which tin, and even lead, may be of temporary service when employed 
with skill and judgment. I regard cements, fusible metals, amalgams, suc- 
cedaneum, and all other substitutes for the above-named metals, as im- 
positions on the public, never having seen a single operation in which 
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these substanpes were employed, which would not have been more per- 
manent, if even lead, the poorest of these metals, had been used ; be- 
cause it is less subject to decomposition and oxydation, to say nothing of 
the poisonous qualities of the mercury which most of the others contain. 
I have never known a perfect master of the art of stopping teeth either 
to employ or recommend the substances which I here condemn ; and I 
believe tne use of them is almost wholly conGned to those persons who 
are unacquainted with this nice and difficult art.” 

This mercurial compound is still in use in our city and the country 
about it, I will not say by dentists, but by a host of impostors, “ opera- 
tors on teeth,” whose advertisements 611 a part of almost every newspa- 
per ; some of whom perhaps are even ignorant of its deleterious effects, but 
many of whom know well its qualities, and too well to trust it in their 
own teeth. It is an article which can be applied by any one who can 
stop a hollow tooth with wax or putty, and if it could be retained no 
longer than these, its evils would be very greatly diminished. 

1 am fully aware that these cements or amalgams have been used 
in some cases where they seem to be of service; but here, still, is decep- 
tion ; for in all such that have come under my observation (and these 
are very numerous), it can be demonstrated, by an examination of them, 
that great mischief is going on beneath such 61lings, and that a different 
and better treatment might have been adopted. J. F. Flagg. 

Boston , Dec. bth , 1643. 


THE BOSTON MEDICAL AND SURGICAL JOURNAL. 

BOSTON, DECEMBER 13, 184 3. 


Dr. Gibson's Introductory Lecture . — The Professor of the Principles 
and Practice of Surgery in the University of Pennsylvania, gave an in- 
troductory to the course of medical instruction, the present season, which 
must have been well received by the class, judging from the number and 
respectability of the committee asking a copy for publication. The dis- 
course is particularly characterized by its good and parental advice to the 
students, on points essential to their health, morals, and success in the pur- 
suit of professional knowledge in a great city. Dr. G. has lectured, val- 
iantly in this discourse on the value of temperance in eating — a crying sin 
of the land, which has been too commonly overlooked by those guardians 
of the public who go about doing good. He shows very clearly that going 
on foot is preferable to riding in a coach. Even horse-back exercise is not 
to be compared with walking. “Exercise of the kind (riding) is better 
for the horse than the master,” he says ; “ and the true way of preserving 
health is, for each man to depend chiefly upon his own bones, muscles and 
joints.” All this we believe is philosophically true; yet there is a com- 
fort in riding which very few have the power to resist — and as far as our 
observation extends, the very learned lecturers on health, who descant so 
eloquently on the pleasures of travelling on foot, invariably ride them- 
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selves when they can, which is presumed to be the case with Dr. Gibson. 
It is so much easier to preach than to practise, that ordinarily people are 
not apt to follow advice which is not enforced by practice. If Dr. Gibson 
should utterly eschew horses, he could unquestionably make it fashionable, 
to some extent, to transact business on foot: his influence in society would 
do much towards the general observance of a practice which he has en- 
joined upon medical students. But till that important day arrives, they 
will better their condition, it is presumed, by purchasing an establishment 
whenever circumstances will permit. 

The general tone of this lecture is creditable to Dr. Gibson, and shows 
his solicitude for the comfort and well-being of the young gentlemen con- 
stituting the University Medical Class. As a surgeon his position is ele- 
vated, and his qualifications unquestionable; and in his official character 
of a public instructer in the department of surgery, few men are his eauals 
in this country. Wishing the institution a prosperous season, we ask all 
who may be favored with an opportunity, to read Dr. Gibson’s discourse. 


Remedy for Loss of Voice . — In the first number of Dr. Forry’s Journal, 
some valuable facts are collected to show that hoarseness, and even the 
reduction of the voice to a mere whisper, may be wholly cured — and speedi- 
ly too. Even where the voice is broken down, in the technical language 
of singers, by over-exertion, the original tone, according to the prospects 
held out in the article referred to, may be quite easily restored. The 
remedy consists in simply rubbing two or three drops of croton oil into 
the skin over the larynx, twice a day, till pustules make their appearance. 
It should be applied to a very small surface, says the editor, and when the 
pustules “have once made their appearance, it will be sufficient to apply 
the oil but once, daily, or on every second day. This remedy has been 
successfully used in cases in which the aphonia had resisted all other 
known means.” “It has been supposed,” continues Dr. Forry, “ though 
not on sufficient evidence, that croton oil, in curing hoarseness and apho- 
nia, acts not only as a counter-irritant, but through some specific agency 
on the pneumogastric nerves, especially the laryngeal branches.” This 
intelligence will be of considerable utility to professional vocalists, and 
particularly here in Boston, where music is both cultivated and sustained 
in the most liberal manner. 


English Army and Naval Medical Service . — Besides having had a most 
finished hospital education, the candidate must be unmarried , and not be- 
yond 26 years, or under 21 years of age, to be commissioned an assistant 
surgeon in the English Army. To be commissioned in the Navy, he must 
have gone through the same educational process, be a single man, and not 
over 26 years old. He cannot be promoted to the rank of surgeon till he 
has served three years as assistant surgeon, and one year in a ship at sea ; 
and lastly, no one can be admitted to an examination for a surgeoncy, un- 
less a member of one of the royal colleges. The compensation they get 
seems but a poor encouragement to enter the service. Promotions are 
exceedingly slow, and if one has no official influential friends, he may 
grow gray with expectations. 
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A New Cathartic Medicine . — An apothecary* on the coast of Normandy 
has added a new article to pharmacy. It is simple seawater, taken some 
leagues out at sea, from a certain depth, which is filtered, to get rid of all 
its vegetable and animal impurities, and then charged with carbonic acid, 
like soda water. It is spoken of as being agreeable to the taste, and 
stronger than Seidlitz water. He calls it eau de met gazeuse. 


Castleton Medical College. — The Fall sessioo of Castleton Medical Col- 
lege was closed on Thursday, the 2d inst. The semi-annual meeting of 
the Society of Alumni, was holden at the College at 10 o’clock, A. M. 
Jonathan A. Allen, M.D., was elected orator, and Horace Eaton, M.D., 
substitute; George B. Armington and Simeon A. Cook, M.D., were ap- 
pointed to present Theses at the next meeting. 

The degree of Doctor in Medicine, in course, was conferred on the fol- 
lowing gentlemen : — Joseph C. Abbott, Mass.; Robert Cartier. Canada; 
Abiathar P. Brooks, N. Y. ; Frank H. Cole, N. Y. ; Daniel W. Colver, 
N. Y. ; Philip K. Edminster, N. H. ; Lauriston Gallup, N. Y. ; Henry 
C. Gillis, N. H. ; Nathan M. Houghton, N. Y. ; Charles B. W. Kidded 
Vt. ; Alexander T. Losee, N. Y. ; John G. Meacham, N. Y. ; Thomas 
G. Meacham, N Y. ; David S. Martin, N. Y. ; Jonathan H. Madison, 
N. Y.; Bartholomew G. M’Cale, N. Y. ; Langdon Sawyer, N. H. ; Joel 
Shaw, N. Y. ; Charles A. Scott, Vt. ; Ira Strang, N. Y. ; Thomas Shan- 
non, N. Y. ; Oren S. Saunders, N. H. ; Norman Towsley, Vt.; Joshua 
F. Whittle, N. H. ;. Henry S. Buel, Vt. ; Paul Hubbard, N. Y.— 26. 

The honorary degree of Doctor in Medicine was conferred on the fol- 
lowing gentlemen: — Wm. Tebbits, N. Y. ; Alden S. Sprague, N. Y. ; 
James Kenedy, N. Y. ; and Thomas Chadbourne, N. H. 


Death of Dr. Harlan . — We unintentionally omitted to copy the follow- 
ing from the Philadelphia Medical Examiner of October 28. — Dr. H. was 
the writer of several valuable communications to the Boston Medical and 
Surgical Journal. 

“ We regret to announce the death of Dr. Richard Harlan, late of this 
city, who died recently of apoplexy at New Orleans, whither he had lately 
removed. As a man of genuine science, few in the profession, in our 
country, could compare with Dr. H. As a naturalist he ranked deserv- 
edly high both at home and abroad. A resident of Paris at the time his 
valuable collection of comparative anatomy was destroyed in this country, 
duplicates of many of the finest specimens at the Jardin des Plantes were 
immediately presented to him. Dr. Harlan was one of the earliest contribu- 
tors to this Journal ; a number of valuable communications were furnished 
by him during his residence abroad.” 


Interesting Experiment . — The Courrier Francais states, that a most 
curious experiment has been lately made in the hospital of the Salpetriere 
at Paris with a machine invented by Dr. Payerne, called the purifier, the 
object of which is to purify the air, without renewing it, in hospitals, pri- 
sons, mines, diving bells, and, in general, in all places where the air has 
been vitiated. This experiment, which excited the greatest interest from 
the important results to be derived from its success, was witnessed by 
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Register of the Weather . 

deputies from the Academy of Sciences, the Administration of Hospitals, 
and by several distinguished chemists and physicians. Dr. Payerne en- 
tirely succeeded in what he proposed, viz., to purify the air completely in 
an enclosed space without communication with the external air. The ther- 
mometer, at the same time, descended several degrees. Dr. Payerne pro- 
poses, in a few days, to make on experiment with his machine on a div- 
ing bell in the Seine, by which the divers may remain an indefinite time 
under water without communication with the atmospheric air . — London 
Medical Gazette . 


The Physiology of Inflammation and the Healing Process, by Benja- 
min Travers, F.K.S., Surgeon Extraordinary to the Queen, & c., has 
been lately published in London ; also a new edition of Lawrence on the 
Eye. 


To Correspondents.— Dr. Flint’s Report of Cases at the Erie County Alms- 
house, and Dr. Leonard’s Remarks on Bloodletting, have been received.— We 
must decline the insertion of T. B. C.’s remarks respecting alleged alterations 
and omissions in his last article on Phreno-Magnetism. By reference to his 
manuscript, which we return, he will see that there is no ground for complaint in a 
single instance. He probably sent the first sketch of his communication instead 
of a revised copy of it. 


Married, — Dr. Joseph Palmer, of Boston, to Mrs. Gragg, of Roxbury. — At 
Sandwich, Mass., Dr. James Ayer, to Miss Martha Bourne.— Dr. Rufus L. Hinck- 
ley, of East Boston, to Miss E. A. Fulmer.— Samuel A. Whitaker, M.D., of Phoe- 
nix ville, Pa., to Miss Sarah Ann Robeno. 


Died, — In Plainfield, Vt., of consumption, Dr. Amherst Simmons, aged 68. 

At New York, Dr. Daniel Berkley, 86, formerly of Norwich, Conn. 


Number of deaths in Boston, Tor the week ending Dec. 9, 48.— Males, £3— Females, 25. Stillborn, 4. 

Of consumption, 4— infantile, 6— marasmus, 3— debility, 2— old age, 4— fits, 4 — drowned, 1 

typhus fever, 6 — canker rash, 1 — croup, 2— cholera infantum, 2— apoplexy, 1— lung fever, 3— inflam- 
mation of the lungs, 3— disease of the kidney, 1— dropsy, 1— disease of the spine, 1— scarlet fever, 
1— inflammation of the brain, 1— unknown, 1. 

Under 5 years, 23— betweea 5 and 20 years* 4— between 20 and 60 yeara, 13— over 60 yeara, 8. 


REGISTER OF THE WEATHER, 

Kept at the State Lunatic Hospital , Worcester , Mass . Lat. 42° H7 49". Elevation 483 ft* 
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This has been a pleasant month for November — the weather cold, but fhvorable for the season* 
Snow has fallen on six days and rain on eight days. The Barometer has ranged from 28.92 to 29.88. 
Thermometer Rom 17 to 66. Rain fallen, 3.63 inches. 
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Some Account of an Hysterical Affection of the Vocal Apparatus , with 
several Cases. By Oscar Clayton, Esq. — Seventeen cases have occurred 
to Mr. Clayton, in two groups ; the first commencing in February 1841, 
and the second in October 1842. The subjects of them (children in a 
charitable institution) were attacked “ with a short and almost constant 
hacking cough, with much pain and distress in breathing, but no expecto- 
ration ; quick pulse, hot skin, white tongue, and costive bowels. After 
two or three weeks, during which time these symptoms withstood all the 
remedies applied, the cough changed to sounds varying in the different 
patients; in some, resembling the double action of a large saw; in two, 
a shrill screaming expiration, following a quick catching inspiratory effort, 
much resembling the cry of a peacock ; in another, the sound was such as 
is produced by blowing into a small metallic tube. In fact, it is difficult to 
conceive the dissonance and constancy of these sounds.” 

Blisters, sinapisms, and a variety of other remedies, were tried without 
effect. At last Mr. Clayton resolved on imitating Boerhaave’s plan at 
Haarlem. He had the children assembled, and gave them to know that 
he would apply a red-hot iron to the throat of every one who was not 
quite well by next morning! All, except two, ran away to their homes ; 
but returned on the following day quite well. The two who remained 
continued to make the same noise as before, and were soon joined again by 
their companions. All other means having failed, a spatula was dipped in 
boiling water and applied to the throat. With most this succeeded ; but 
in two the symptoms continued, and it was found necessary to send them 
home, where they soon recovered. — Lon. Med. Gaz. 


Atrophy of the Heart in Phthisis — Dr. Stokes said the specimens which 
he wished to present to the Society at that meeting were possessed of con- 
siderable interest. They were from the body of a man who had died of 
phthisis at a very advanced age. The heart presented an appearance 
which he believed had been remarked previously by only King, of Lon- 
don, and R. Adams and R. W. Smith, of Dublin. In the present case 
there was atrophy, to an extreme degree, of the heart, a condition already 
remarked as occurring in chronic phthisis, the heart observing the law of 
the atrophy of voluntary muscles, but what he particularly desired to direct 
the attention of the Society to, was the atrophied state of the aortic valves 
in this specimen ; they were very thin, and in some places cribriform. The 
filaments corresponding to the perforations were as delicate as a spider’s 
thread. The tongue of this patient was very red, smooth and dry, but 
there was no inflammation of the stomach. This appearance of the tongue, 
usually designated the beefsteak tongue , has been also observed in fevers 
where there was no coexistent gastric affection ; it is therefore not to be 
viewed always as a proof of gastric disease. The cavern in the lung was 
very large, and contained but little fluid ; as it became dry the metallic 
sounds became audible ; in the early stages of the disease, while there 
was fluid, there was gurgling, and the sounds could be modified by change 
of position. When the cavern had become dry, the expectoration ceased, 
but a little before death it was restored, and this was explained by finding 
in the opposite lung two small recently formed cavities. One hydatid 
was found in the kidney. — Dublin Journal of Medical Science. 


The Water Cure, as practised by Priessnitz, is just published in London. 
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CASES TREATED AT THE ERIE COUNTY ALMSHOUSE. 

Statistical Report of Cases treated at the Erie County Almshouse, Buf- 
falo , N. Y ., during the Year commencing October 1 st, 1842, and end - 
ing September 20 th, 1843. By Austin Flint, M.D., Attending Phy- 
sician. 

To the Editor of the Boeton Medical and Surgical Journal. 

Sir, — 1 send you some account of the medical statistics of the Alms- 
house of this County, together with a few brief annotations, under the 
impression that their publication may possess some interest for some of 
the readers of your Journal. The past year is the first in which any 
pains have been taken to preserve the data required for statistical analysis, 
and the plan pursued I find, upon re-examination, at the end of the 
year, has not been so complete, and in all respects so accurate and pre- 
cise, as I could wish. Should I continue my connection with the insti- 
tution, it is my design to bestow hereafter more attention and care upon 
this subject, with a view to rendering the statistical information which 
may therefrom be derived more extended and satisfactory. I am not 
aware whether or not it be the custom generally with the medical officers 
attached to such institutions, of a minor size, to preserve copious and 
methodical records of cases. If it be, their publication has seldom fallen 
under my observation. That a brief summary of such facts in different 
localities would be both interesting and useful, cannot be doubted. I 
venture to hope that the present very imperfect endeavor may suggest to 
others similarly situated and better capable of improving the opportunity, 
the propriety of furnishing for mutual information the results of their 
almshouse observations and experience. 

The Almshouse of this County receives all the paupers of this city 
and the several towns of the county who are able to be removed, except- 
ing a few, who, in consideration of peculiar circumstances, are maintain-r 
ed as out-paupers, partially or entirely. Like other similar institutions, 
the majority of its inmates are the broken-down and diseased victims of 
intemperance and licentiousness. Many, however, in this locality, are 
forced to seek refuge there from the effects of protracted intermittents. 
These are not necessarily of the abandoned class just referred to. Hav- 
ing no House of Correction or Workhouse in this county, criminal offend-' 
20 
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ers, especially prostitutes and vagrants, are frequently committed to the 
Almshouse. This disgraceful custom will, 1 trust, by the time this com- 
munication is in print, be repudiated for the future by the Board of Su- 
pervisors, who will be in session in a few days. The whole number of 
persons committed to the Almshouse for pauperism, vagrancy, &c., for 
the past year, together with those of the commitments of the year pre- 
vious remaining on hand October, 1842, is 546. The population of the 
city of Buffalo, is 20,000 ; of the towns of the county collectively, 
about 40,000. Owing to the location of this place, a great proportion 
are strangers and foreigners. The average number of inmates from Oc- 
tober to April, was 145. From April to the present time, 110. 

Much embarrassment and some serious evils have resulted from inade- 
quate accommodations, especially for the sick. This difficulty and dis- 
grace, also, it is hoped, will be removed ere long by the erection of a 
suitable building for hospital purposes. 

The data upon which the following summary is founded, are contained 
in a Register in which were entered the name of each person brought to 
the house sick, or taken sick in the house, the disease, habits, date of 
registration, and discharge or death, with occasional brief remarks. In ad- 
dition to this, all the prescriptions were registered daily, and the details of 
some cases of peculiar interest recorded in a case-book. This duty was 
performed mostly by a resident pupil. 

The whole number of cases thus registered, is 305. . Of these, 23 
were children under 10 years of age. Of the remaining 282, the num- 
ber of those confessedly or positively known to be of intemperate habits, is 
200. The number presumed to be temperate, is 55. The number 
recorded “ doubtful,” 28. The number of females, is 106. Number 
of males, 199. 

Intermittent Fever . — The whole number of cases, excluding several 
in which other or consequent diseases had become more prominent, is 63. 
Of these, the period of discharge, owing to absence of all record, their 
absconding, or leaving the house before being cured of the disease, is de- 
ficient in 1 1 cases. Of the remaining 52 cases, the aggregate number 
of days during which, collectively, they remained on the register, amounts 
to 1 146. The mean period, individually, will he 22 days. The longest 
period in any of the cases, is 85 days. The shortest is 5 days. The ave- 
rage duration is much greater than would be expected in patients of a 
different class and under different circumstances. In this respect the con- 
trast with the analysis of 33 cases among the soldiers at the military sta- 
tion in this place, which was communicated by the author for the Ameri- 
can Journal of Medical Sciences, Nov. 1841, is very striking. The ave- 
rage period in the latter was only 5J days. This difference goes to es- 
tablish an important fact iti the history of this disease, which was present- 
ed in the article alluded to, viz., that its continuance is favorable to its 
obstinate persistence. In the cases of the soldiers, the remedy was ap- 
plied invariably on the onset of the disease; in the patients at the Alms- 
house, the disease had been in every instance of protracted standing. 
Much is also attributable to the character of the Almshouse patients, as re- 
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gards want, exposure, intemperance and recklessness, and tlie effo ^ 
thereby exesfed upon the powers of the constitution. It is, also, to be i<-- 
marked that there did not exist the same motives to discharge from the su < 
register in tire one ca$e as in the other ; and, hence, they were genera'-} 
retained for some time after the paroxysms lwd oeased. Finally, a <leg . 
of importance is to be attached, in view of this comparison, to the dif- 
ference of treatment. This was not the same in all of thecases. In tl • 
larger number, probably nearly two thirds of them all, the remedy presett- 
ed was the “precipitated extract of bark,” prepared by Car pen let. 
Philadelphia, a preparation which professes to embrace both quinia and ;* 
other organic alkalies of the Peruvian bark. I have found, after much ex- 
perience, this preparation to possess equal efficacy as the quinia, and mu ! 
advantage on the score of economy. It was not administered in tot;..; 
(loses. Generally about four grains, repeated morning, noon and evm » . 
until the paroxysms ceased, and then continued twice or once daily for , 
indefinite period. These facts I state from recollection, not having kept en- 
tails of the individual cases. In nearly one third of the cases the disc; m- 
was treated with Fowler’s solution, commencing with tight drops three tii v- 
daily, and increasing one drop at every dose until twenty-five or thirty 
drops were taken, unless the paroxysms were previously interrupted. I 
have never observed any injurious consequences follow its administrate 
in this mode, and its efficacy in removing the disease has, generally, bet 
satisfactory. In a few cases the ferro-cyanuivt of iron was employee 
commencing with ten grains, and increasing to twenty, three times dai \ 
conjoined with some aromatic stimulant, as ginger or cinnamon. I h; \»* 
used this article in dispensary and gratuitous practice in numerous inst; 
ces. and have found it to succeed promptly in many cases, but, by ». ■ 
means, entitled to the reliance due to quinia or arsenic. 

Recently l have made trial of a measure, for the suggestion of which 1 
am indebted to my friend, Dr. Reid, of Rochester, N. Y. This is t:.<* 
application of a mustard sinapism to the spine at the commencement ot 
the cold stage. I have found this, in several instances, to shorten ti c* 
cold stage, and apparently to mitigate the severity of the succeeds 4 
stages. Occasionally its effects were remarkable for so simple a reme* \ . 
The following case is the most striking which has fallen under obsei vaii- . . 
the details of which were preserved in my case-book. 

Case of Quotidian Intermittent of long standing , treated solely ' 
Sinapisms to the Spine . — Michael Donnahugh, Irishman, aged 26, of 
temperate habits, occupation laborer. Has had the disease most of t> 
time since October, 1842. Entered here April 6 . 1843. Had takt 
various remedies before his entrance, but never obtained any permam i t 
benefit. A sinapism of mustard was applied over the entire length oft 
spinal column at the commencement of the cold stage, without any pu - 
vious or accompanying internal remedies whatever. The immedi; t • 
effect of this application was to mitigate the lumbar pain, and to shoru c 
the cold stage by one half its usual duration. After the application, tbc 
paroxysms, which, previously, were quotidian, were suspended for a wee . 
On their recurrence he was treated in the same manner, and had no u- 
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currence until July 7th, when he had another paroxysm succeeding Im- 
prudent exposure. July 9th, another ; same application, with same re- 
sult. Shortly after this date he left the house. 

In connection with this subject, I should remark that this remedy was 
applied in some other cases without producing any apparent good results. 
As, however, the application is so simple, and not productive of any in- 
jurious consequences under any circumstances, it may be recommended 
as worthy of trial in all cases of this distressing disease. 

Remittent fever — number of cases, 2 ; one infantile. 

Amaurosis, from exposure to cold by sleeping at night in the open air, 
1. Left the House after 21 days, relieved by the use of blisters and the 
deuto-ioduret. hydrarg. Patient 25 years of age. 

Ascites, 2. Both were connected and probably resulting from pro- 
tracted intermittent. Absconded while under treatment. 

General dropsy, 3. The particulars of one of these cases appear to 
me worthy of remark, and were preserved in the case-book. 

Case of General Dropsy , relieved by the use of Diuretics and fly- 
dragogues. — Jesse Brown, aged 58; occupation, weaver. Says he is 
moderately intemperate. States that three of his sisters and his mother 
were dropsical. Two sisters have died with this disease. Entered Au- 
gust 22d. Disease had been coming on for six months, and for four 
weeks has increased rapidly. Abdomen is now greatly distended. Hydro- 
thorax evidently exists ; also hydrocele, and cellular membrane of scro- 
tum enormously distended. (Edema of feet, legs and thighs. For four 
days and nights previous to his entrance, and three subsequent, he was 
unable to lie in the recumbent posture a moment, from the sense of suffo- 
cation and violent palpitation which it occasioned. Sat in bis chair con- 
stantly during this period. In the last two days the integuments of legs 
and feet became very red, assuming the appearance of erysipelas, and on 
the feet large portions of the cuticle became detached and distended with 
serum. Urine not coagulable by heat or nitric acid. The treatment pur- 
sued was as follows: — Nit. potash, sup. tart, potash, aa. gr. x. ; p. gum 
Arabic, p. sacch. alba, aa 9 j., every three hours, administered in decoc- 
tion of barley. P. gamboge, gr. j. ; p. jalap, gr. iv, every three 
hours. Also, massa hydrarg. gr. iij. ; fol. digitalis, gr. j. increasing to iij., 
three times daily. The above remedies were associated, but given at 
distinct periods. 

In five days the dropsy was so much relieved that he was able to 
lie constantly, and with his head low. Sept. 6th, he was apparently 
free from any dropsical effusion ; appetite good ; and no farther treatment 
has been pursued up to this date, the 20th. 

The above prescriptions occasioned a very great discharge of urine, 
and very copious liquid dejections. The mouth also became slightly affect- 
ed. I regretted much not having measured the abdomen accurately on 
his entrance. His waistbands, however, which were so tight at that time 
that the compression could not be borne, were found to overlap six inches 
on his recovery. 

Ulcers, 8. They were generally located on the leg, and of that class 
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so common in such institutions. The treatment, in general, has been, at 
first, emollient and soothing poultices to relieve the irritability and pain 
which are generally present on their entrance. Afterwards stimulants 
and escharotics of various kinds, but commonly nit. of silver or sulphate of 
copper, together with compression, were made use of, according to the 
circumstances peculiar to each case. 

In this connection I would state, that for the past four years and a 
half, during which time I have been Attending Physician to the House, 
not an amputation has been performed ; nor have there been but two 
cases in which, taking into view the issue of the cases, the propriety of 
amputation admits of any doubt. One of these excepted cases was one 
of bum, in which, if an operation had been performed, it would have 
been amputation at the shoulder-joint. The other was the case of an in- 
dividual so reduced on his entrance that the operation (amputation below 
the knee) was not deemed proper, for fear the patient would die on the 
table. In both cases the propriety of not operating was determined after 
consultations with one or more of my professional brethren. 

Cutaneous diseases, 7. 

Immediate effects of intemperance, 2. 

Gonorrhoea, 6. 

Dysentery, 5. 

Diarrhoea, 56. Forty-one cases of diarrhoea and 2 of dysentery oc- 
curred between the 15th of January and the 17th of April. The dis- 
ease was characterized by absence of pain and great prostration. It af- 
fected more especially the aged, and proved fatal in three persons, all of 
advanced years. It was manifestly of an epidemic or endemic charac- 
ter, and I know of no cause to which to attribute it, but to the poison of 
animal exhalations. Owing to the disproportion between the number of 
inmates and the accommodations, the rooms were excessively crowded. 
The wards are all heated by close stoves, the ceilings are low, and no 
means of ventilation excepting by the doors and windows. As is pro- 
verbial among this class, all avenues of fresh air are pertinaciously kept 
closed, excepting when they are under the immediate observation of the 
officers of the House. In addition to this, the winter was unusually cold, 
so that the inmates were more constantly in their rooms. In 1841-2 
typhus fever was generated, as was then supposed, by the same circum- 
stances, the cases of which were reported in this Journal. The ordinary 
measures of treatment for the diarrhoea, such as counter-irritation and 
opium, with vegetable astringents, were of little efficacy. Stimulants and 
quinia were found most efficacious, in conjunction with opium. 

Otitis, 1. 

Chronic rheumatism, 5. 

Syphilis — primary cases, 17 ; secondary, 3. In one of the latter cases 
the form of affection on entrance was ulceration over the tibia, with ex- 
foliations of bone, one of which weighed 131 grains when perfectly dried. 
Entire recovery took place, but the patient afterwards had ulceration of 
the skin, superficial, appearing in an annular form, enclosing in the centre 
sound integument, but gradually extending in an outward and inward di- 
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rection, until a large circular ulcer was produced. He had several simul- 
taneously. He is still under treatment. Poultices were found to aggra- 
vate the disease. The best applications have been solution nit. argenti 
and dry dressing. He is rapidly improving under this treatment, without 
any internal remedies. He has taken the comp, decoct, sarsaparilla. 

In the other instances, the disease in one case affected the fibrous tis- 
sues about the joints, and has been very obstinate. Mercurial fumiga- 
tions have been of considerable utility. In the other case, arthritis of 
the knee-joint, with characteristic tubercles, have been the form of disease. 
This is a case still under treatment. Fumigations of mercurial vapor are 
now being employed. 

Decrepitude and general exhaustion, 2. 

Ophthalmia, 9. 

Coprostasis, 5. 

Excoriation, 1. 

Pleuntis, 2. 

Delirium tremens, 4. Two of these cases were fatal. One superven- 
ed upon severe strangury after entrance. The other supervened upon 
ulceration on leg, also after entrance. In treating this disease, generally, 
the distinction indicated by several writers has been observed, viz., its 
complication with gastritis. The opiate plan of treatment has been fol- 
lowed, conjoined with local depletion and counter-irritation when this 
complication exists. 

Contusion, 3. 

Burn, 2. In one the destruction of integument and ulceration extend- 
ed over more than three fourths of the foot, especially over the external 
malleolus, exposing the tendons, &,c. The phalanges of the little toe and 
the entire metatarsal bone separated. Yeast poultices were continued for 
two or three months constantly, and were the only applications made. 
The patient is now nearly well. 

Slight indisposition, 4. 

Obstetrics, 9. Two of these were cases of abortion. 

Ulcus corneae, 1 . 

Pleuro-pneumonia, 1. 

Phthisis, 3. 

Amenorrhcea, 3. 

Menorrhagia, 1. 

Frozen feet, 1. Separation of the phalanges of the great toe took 
place. Patient recovered in 72 days. 

Common catarrh, 5. 

Icterus, 5. 

Spinal irritation, 5. 

Worms, 4. 

Hemiplegia, 1. 

Melancholia, 1. 

Erysipelas, 1. Patient had disease of heart — a connection which I 
have before had occasion to observe. 

Epileptic convulsions, 4. AH confirmed, of long standing. 
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Mammary abscess, 1. 

Cephalalgia, 3. 

Scrofula, 1 . 

Cynanche tonsillaris, 1 . 

Disease of heart, organic, 3. 

Bronchitis, 2. 

Fracture, 3. One of thigh, one of radius, one of rib. 

Influenza, 17. These cases occurred between the 25th of June and 
the 6th of July, during which period the disease prevailed extensively in 
this locality. 

Hemorrhoids, 2. 

Lupus, 1. This case, after resisting several applications of creosote, 
nit arg., fcc., was cured under the internal use of the sol. arseniate of 
potash. 

Colica, 1. 

Myelitis, 1 . 

Ulcer of stomach, 1. 

Typhoid fever, 1 . 

Marasmus, 1. 

Hysteria, 1. 

Dysuria, 1. 

Feigned disease, 2. 

Pericarditis, with effusion, 1. 

Of the deaths, the number recorded is 27. The diseases are as follows. 
Miscarriage and intermittent fever a few hours after entrance — one case. 
Chronic dysentery of long standing — one case. 

Diarrhoea, day after entrance — one case. 

Excessive intemperance, and gangrenous ulcer on leg and penis — 
one case. 

Disease of spinal marrow or meninges (registered myelitis)— one case. 
Pericarditis, with large accumulation in pericardium, compressing the 
lung of left side into small solid substance— one case. (An examination 
was had of this case during my absence, and the particulars were not fully 
recorded.) 

Protracted irritation — two cases. 

Typhoid fever— one case. 

Delirium tremens — three cases. 

Organic disease of heart — three cases. Ages as follows : — one, 70 ; 
one, 79 ; the other much advanced, but precise age not known. 

Epidemic diarrhoea — three cases. The subjects were all aged, with 
constitutions broken down. 

Phthisis — three cases. 

Ulceration of stomach — one case. 

Decrepitude, age 92 — one case. 

Exhaustion, age 50 — one case. 

Scrofula, suddenly — one case. 
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Diarrhoea, accompanying dentition, or “ summer complaint ” as it is 
here called — two cases. The subjects were twins, aged 1 1 months. 

Hemiplegia — one case. In this case the patient was about 35 years 
of a^e. and was gradually recovering from ulcer of the leg when seized. 
Copious depletion was employed, and a considerable improvement took 
place during the five weeks subsequent to his attack. He had recovered 
a partial control over the paralyzed muscles ; but his general aspect was 
had. He was much prostrated, and the muscles of the face had that ab- 
sence of tonic contractility * which led to the suspicion that some or- 
ganic lesion of the brain existed. Suddenly he failed, gradually became 
comatose, and died about two months after entrance, and six weeks after 
the hemiplegic attack. 

Brain only was examined. Nothing unusual in the appearance of the 
dura mater; arachnoid universally thickened ; pia mater, vessels conside- 
rably injected. The cortical substance appeared generally slightly soft- 
ened (examination twenty-four hours after death), which, however, was 
more distinctly the case upon the antero-lateral surface of the left hemis- 
phere. The right side was paralyzed. At one point, for the space of a 
quarter of a dollar, the softening was nearly of the fluidity of pus. Ven- 
tricles did not contain an unusual quanity of serum. The basilar artery 
and circle of Willis presented portions of a cartilaginous firmness. So, 
also, in sections of the medullary portions, small arterial branches appeared 
to have an unusual firmness. After a section, small prolongations of the 
vessels protruded beyond the cut surfaces. I was led to notice these facts 
more particularly from the coincidence of extravasation and softening with 
ossification of the cerebral arteries in another case. 

The infrequency of post-mortem dissections during the past year re- 
quires some apology. From the contracted or malevolent views of a 
former keeper of the House, the subject of examinations after death has 
unfortunately become the occasion of much excitement, within, and to 
some extent without the institution. In addition to this, owing to the 
limited accommodations, the bodies of the dead are obliged to remain in 
the ward until burial, unless removed for the express purpose of dissec- 
tion to a small office used as a dispensary, which is much exposed to ob- 
servation. These circumstances have induced me to forbear this part of 
my duty, under the hope that better arrangements, and a more enlighten- 
ed public opinion on the subject, will soon render its fulfilment more prac- 
ticable and agreeable. 

Buffalo , Sc V t. 28 th, 1843. 


* The circumstance Italicized in the preceding account of this case, particularly excited my atten- 
tion. I am not aware of ever having seen it distinctly noticed by medical writers, but I imagine a 
symptom, which may sometimes be of importance in diagnosis, may be derived from the muscles of 
the face. The appearance seems to consist in the absence of that tonicity which givrs to the face 
its charctei istic expression. We can reodily understand why this should occur. The facial muscles 
sustain peculiar relations to the brain, through which they sympathize in a peculiar manner wilhtbc 
mental emotions, and in fact by the expressions furnish certain indications of the menial condition in 
a state of health. Now when the brain becomes diseased, we can perceive that this relation may 
be disturbed. The vis tonica, which is here probably received through the portio dura, is lost to a 
certain extent, or modified; hence the characteristic appearance alluded to. 
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OPERATIONS FOR THE ELEVATION OF THE LOWER EYELID 

By E. H. Dixon, M.D., New 7ork. 

I Communicated for the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal.] 

There are few operations more gratifying, when successful, either to the 
patient or surgeon, than those above named ; and as I had no experience, 
either from practice or observation, at the time of my first operation, and 
met with a failure at the third, I will briefly communicate my views for 
the benefit of others. 

Case I. — S. M., aged 40, after a violent contusion on the left side of 
the face, recovered with almost complete paralysis of muscles, save a 
slight action of the orbicularis, which enabled him partially to close the 
eye ; the adnata being constantly injected with blood, from exposure to 
dust and wind, and all the tears falling over the cheek from the depres- 
sion of the lower lid. 

This cut illustrates the 
case, with the operation 
performed for its cure. 

It is not, properly speak- 
ing, a plastic operation, as 
there was no deficiency 
of integument, and no es- 
char below the lid, as in 
Cases 2 and 3. A piece of integument, of the shape and size indicated 
in the cut, was removed from the temple, and brought together with su- 
tures and plasters; it healed by intention, and the difficulty was removed, 
the integument of the cheek and the lower tarsus being drawn up 
thereby. 

This I conceive to be the only operation applicable to a case of depres- 
sion of the lower lid from paralysis. It is very simple, and can be done 
without the slightest difficulty. Doubtless it has been done by others, 
though I never saw it in the books. 

Case II. — L. W., 23 years old, when an infant was dropped by his 
nurse amongst some burning flags, which left a large eschar upon his 
left cheek, and drew down the under lip and eyelid in a manner precisely 
similar. The tarsus was perfect, and the ball and tears affected in the 
same manner as in the preceding case. As there was a deficiency of in- 
tegument in this case, it became necessary to perform a plastic operation, 
and as l had never seen one of these, with the exception of one perform- 
ed with success by my accomplished preceptor, Dr. Mott, on the lower 
cheek, I determined to combine the one illustrated by the first cut, with 
the plastic operation proper. To do this, all that was needful was to re- 
move the integument to be planted under the lid, from the temple above 
a line intersecting horizontally the pupil, so that when the integument 
was approximated it would help to draw up the lid. It is very impor- 
tant that the part of the integument to be planted should be broadest in 
the part that will come opposite the greatest depression of the lid ; and 
that it should be abundantly large, because there will be a trifling eon- 
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traction of the two parallel cicatrices left after adhesion ; and if there is 
any too much, either pressure or a clip with a well-curved scissors will re- 
move it ; but if too small, as will be seen in the next case, another opera- 
tion must be performed, and this is mortifying to the surgeon and painful 
to the patient. The cuts illustrate the case. The first shows the in- 
tegument about to be partially removed from the temple. The young 
surgeon had better always mark it with ink ; and observe this caution— 
be careful to cut well down to the muscle in all your incisions, not only 
that your integument may contain bloodvessels enough to nourish it, but 
that you may make a sufficient bed for it to lie in under the lid. If the 
eschar is small, dissect it out by a very elliptical incision, and the deformity 
will be less. In the cut the reader will suppose the flap too large. 1 am 
sure if he makes it less, the operation will not succeed, as will be seen in 
the next case. If asked why 1 did not take heed, I can only say that it 
is not the first failure I have made, and I fear it will not be the last. 



No. 1, fig. 1st, marks the first incision ; No. 2, the flap. In the second 
figure will be seen the sutures, which must be made with a cambric nee- 
dle, and holding the integument with a blunt forceps. The sutures roust 
be so slightly inserted that no further notice need be taken ; they will 
be washed out at the first dressing. They must be as numerous as in the 
cut. Sutures as well as plasters must be used on the temple whence the 
flap was taken. This case was successful. 

Case III. was the result of a large boil or abscess, in infancy, be- 
low the lid. Patient 18 years old. Appearance as represented by the 
cut. A marks the eschar ; tears fall over the 
cheek. The operation was the same as the last, 
only the flap being too narrow, but partially an- 
swered the purpose, and it was necessary to re- 
move a V shaped portion of the tarsus to restore 
the lid, which it did effectually. 

I will only add, that these operations, as well as 
all others about the face, and in all other situations where accurate inci- 
sions are necessary, are greatly facilitated by a forceps like this. 



U 


It should be of a sufficient length, and made with two concave blades 
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or shafts. I mean concave in the opposing surfaces that seize the skin, 
as well as curved to the eyelid, and the shafts also curved. After operat- 
ing once for hemorrhoids or varicocele with their aid, the surgeon would 
never wish to be deprived of them. 

December , 1843. 


BLOODLETTING. 

To the Editor of the Boston Modical and Surgical Journal. 

Dear Sir, — Believing that the following saying is too true with regard 
to many of, us who practise medicine in New England, I suggest a few 
remarks on the subject of bloodletting 9 which, if you deem of sufficient 
worth, may have place in your valuable Journal. — “ We live in an age 
in which the fear of debility causes a prodigal use of stimulants , and 
this, too often, at the expense of the health and the life of the patient.” 

Lime Rocky R. i., Dec . 7, 1843. Respectfully yours, 

John P. Leonard. 

A certain class of charlatans (very numerous in this vicinity), under- 
take to teach the doctrine that nature never allows of a superabundance 
of blood in the sanguiferous system, and that the demands of the animal 
economy are always in exact ratio to the quantity of this fluid — that to 
draw blood in disease, when there is plethora or over-distension of the 
circulating vessels, is an infringement on the laws of health ; robbing the 
vital element of its strength, and breaking down the recuperative powers, 
&c. But let us not be drawn aside by such hypothetical reasoning, nor 
let us be biased by the fears that our patrons may have cherished in im- 
bining the theories of quacks ; rather let us boldly curry into effect the 
grand principles which we have received from the shrine of true science ; 
for by this last course alone can we expect to benefit our patients, and 
acquit ourselves as honorable men. 

Very many are the disorders depending on, and originating from, pie- 
tbora, and over-distension of the circulating vessels. This is the fact in 
most febrile diseases ; there is this over-distension in all cases of inflam- 
mation. How many are the disorders that require the subtraction of 
blood ! For in all the diseases embraced within these wide limits, 
when we reduce the quantity of blood in the disturbed vessels, the re- 
sult is good. The vessels then have an opportunity to contract, the size 
of their diameter is diminished by taking from them this superabundance, 
so that the circulating system becomes stimulated, and they take on 
healthy action ; consequently the plethora or inflammation is entirely over- 
come. I said when the vessels are relieved, they contract, and that this 
diminution of their calibre is an important change towards health, because 
this portion of the body is strengthenedy if I am allowed the expression. 
That the bloodvessels are capable of contracting, is apparent, for they 
possesss muscular fibre, and, as might be concluded, all the qualities be- 
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longing to muscularity. Their contraction may be explained by that of 
the uterus, which, when relieved from distension caused by the foetus and 
its appendages, immediately returns to its normal state and dimensions. 

Again, hemorrhages also demand the abstraction of blood. We are 
told that we have “ but one mode of explaining the effusion of blood ; 
t as it can take place only through the vessels that pour out the mucus, 
-the serum, &c., on the surface of the different mucous, serous and other 
tissues — vessels, the existence of which cannot be doubted, though we are 
ignorant of their structure and arrangement.” Does not nature, indeed, 
imitate the curative process, when she allows the effusion of blood for the 
relief of this abnormal action ? But because she does , we are not to rest 
the case in her hands ; but to bring the aid of our art, and storm the 
enemy with united forces. In nine cases out of ten we shall be the vic- 
tors, if we do this in incipient attacks. In all the instances referred to, I 
have anticipated other treatment besides bloodletting, as a matter of 
course ; for in hemorrhages I depend almost as much upon nauseants, as 
upon the remedy now in question. On these points I presume to be 
understood. 

Let those who fear debility avoid it — let them be cautious how they 
produce it in administering those substances which have a direct tendency 
to excite the disease which they attempt to cure. We stimulate, or, in 
other terms, strengthen the body, when we remove the cause of the malady 
preying upon it — it is not less true that we cause debility in the opposite 
way. For if we give to a patient, laboring under an inflammatory dis- 
order, bark and wine, we shall be sure to bring on debility ; but if we 
employ what is termed antiphlogistic treatment, we give a chance to re- 
cover by stimulating in an indirect manner. 

I think it very important that we always (if we can) bleed the patient 
in the sitting or more erect posture, as the necessary impression is earlier 
made, than when he is in the recumbent posture. It is certainly economi- 
cal practice to do what is indicated with as little loss to the patient as 
possible. Hence, in most cases, I should take blood from a large orifice, 
while the patient is erect, for the reason just given, and I think it furnishes 
a good diagnosis, enabling one to decide whether the disease is inflamma- 
tory, or irritative, in its character. We also can better judge as to the 
quantity we shall take if the patient be standing, for the reason above 
cited ; the effects are earlier manifested. We can never premise the ex- 
act quantity of blood necessary to be drawn, nor the time when we must 
lay aside the lancet for those medicines directly tonic in their nature, till 
we have the case in hand ; and then we have no fixed rules, but are to 
be guided by “general principles.” We are to consider the nature of the 
disease, the constitution of the patient, and should not forget that the stage 
of the disease is of the utmost importance to be kept in mind. 

When diseases are of a mixed nature, it is obvious we should not carry 
the bleeding to the extent which an inflammatory disease (one purely so, I 
mean) would demand. Here, frequently, we conjoin local and general 
bloodletting with great advantage. In disorders depending wholly upon 
irritation, general depletion must not be attempted ; and there are many 
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cases of this sort, where the least subtraction of blood would be injurious. 
As I have a case in mind, illustrative of this point, I will give it here. 

August, 25, 1840. Miss N., aged 20, has been ill for some time. I 
was invited to see her by her physician to-day. She is now laboring un- 
der hysteria. A white coat covers her tongue, skin hot and dry, pulse 
100. She was immediately bled § x. Her mind soon became clear (she 
was delirious before) and was free from pain.* 

Dr. afterwards informed me, that in about six hours after we 

left, he was again called to his patient, whose symptoms had then be- 
come evidently aggravated. She appeared quite insensible ; there was 
almost a burning heat upon the surface of the body ; pulse 130. The 
vein was again opened ; the blood flowed for a few seconds, then ceased, 
the ligature remaining upon her arm. Means were employed to get more 
blood, but proved unsuccessful. A dangerous reaction ensued. From 
this time, says the doctor, the plan of treatment was changed. Tonics 
and nervines were administered, and after a long time she recovered. 

I mention this case to show how much caution is required in the use of 
the sheet anchor, as the lancet is often styled. Had this patient been bled 
in the erect position, syncope would probably have come on before she had 
lost five ounces of blood, and proved at once the nature of her disorder, 
which was one of irritation, one in toto forbidding depletion. 

In the brief survey we have taken of this subject, we have sufficiently 
established the following principles. 

First, that in inflammation, in all inflammatory diseases, in hemor- 
rhages, and in all disorders where that state obtains which we tenn pletho- 
ra, blood-letting is indicated. In some of these cases we had better take 
blood from an artery, but generally from a vein. 

Secondly, it will often be advantageous to conjoin local with general 
bleeding — there are instances where it would be best to neglect general 
bleeding, and rely entirely upon the local methods. I mean at such 
times as the indications of cure can be answered by these means, and 
when the condition of the patient will not admit the loss of much blood. 

Thirdly, if the disorder is one of a mixed nature, partaking of the in- 
flammatory character, and at the same time maintaining irritable symp- 
toms, to avoid re-action we must depend commonly upon cups and 
leeches. 

Fourthly, when diseases are altogether irritative, bloodletting is a dan- 
gerous practice , and likely to aggravate the disorder. 


DEFORMITY OF THE SHOULDER. IN GIRLS. 

[M r. Lambert, who communicated the following note, is a popular lec- 
turer on elementary anatomy and physiology, which are illustrated by the 
finest manikins, probably, which have been imported into this country. 
He claims it as a discovery, that a vice in dress with which the civilized 
world is familiar, is the cause of a deformity which is the subject of this 


* Her pulse fell to 90, though its quickness did not abate. 
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article. If subsequent observation establishes the truth of it, he is entitled 
to the consideration of the whole community.] 

The prominence and consequent deformity of the right shoulder in girls* 
young ladies and women, are generally said to be produced by the greater 
exercise of the right arm in playing on the piano, embroidering, by leaning 
upon the right elbow at school, and other like causes ; which is not, how- 
ever, correct, since boys and young men use the right arm more than they 
do the left, to as great a degree as do girls. Girls, also, who are left, 
handed have the right shoulder projecting, as much as other girls ; and 
the printer who works at the press and uses the right arm very much, and 
at very hard work, is not deformed in this respect, as far as I have been 
able to judge. The true cause is the manner of dressing now practised, 
for the organs under the belt, and thereabouts, being much crowded out 
of place, infringe on the parts next adjoining. Thus the liver, stomach, 
fee., being pressed upwards, prevent the free action of the diaphragm, 
and the lungs are prevented from inflating in a downward direction. To 
prevent, in a degree, the injurious effects that would follow, Nature causes 
the chest to grow out, upward and backward in particular, causing the 
shoulder-blade to project. Of course, as every one knows, the liver be- 
ing less yielding than the stomach, and this last organ being sometimes 
full and sometimes empty, there is a more constant, and, indeed, greater 
effect produced upon the right lung than on the left, and consequently upon 
the right shoulder than upon the left. This is important in tending to 
show that beauty of form is not produced by a tight dress, but that great 
deformity is produced. There may be other causes occasionally acting 
which produce similar results, though but seldom. 


THE BOSTON MEDICAL AND SURGICAL JOURNAL. 

BOSTON, DECEMBER 20, 1 8 4 3. 


Dropsical Ovarium . — Through Dr. Se wall, of Washington, two pam- 
phlets have been received, written by D. H. Walne, a London surgeon 
of growing eminence, bearing the title — “ Removal of a Dropsical Ova- 
rium entire, by the large Abdominal Section. ” Both had been previously 
received in the pages of the London Medical Gazette, in which they first 
appeared, and one of ihe cases has been copied into this Journal. We 
are exceedingly obliged to Dr. Sewall, however, for the pamphlets, and 
especially for the loan of a letter from Mr. Walne, dated October 27ih, 
which makes reference to this important achievement in modern surgery. 

After some general observations, Mr. Walne remarks — that “ the ope- 
ration which you would have witnessed but for being postponed for a few 
days, was perfectly successful, though the ovarian tumor much exceeded 
in magnitude either of those I had before removed, being 28 pounds in 
weight. The incision required was 14 inches long, and the wound united 
substantially, by the first intention, from end to end — barely leaving space 
for the ligatures of the pedicle to hang out. These came away on the 
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thirty-third day, and the patient, having been remarkably free from un- 
toward symptoms during the whole period of recovery, is now well, and 
alert in walking and other exercises. She was under 20 years of age. 
You can readily conjecture how happy she is in having got rid of such 
an incumbrance. The catamenia re-appeared a few days after the opera* 
tion, and again at the following regular period, and as the other ovary was 
found to be quite healthy, there is no reason why she should not some 
day become a mother. 

“The remarks with which you favored me respecting the postponement 
of the operation, gave me great satisfaction, since you had sacrificed your 
travelling arrangements to be present at it; and I naturally regretted any 
disappointment under such circumstances. To have obtained, in any de- 
gree, the good opinion of one, who has had so much experience of the 
world and in the profession, will always afford me pleasure. 

“ Permit me to subscribe myself, with much esteem, yours, faithfully, 

D. Henry Walne.” 

In the Journal for Nov. 15th, a minute report of this operation was in- 
serted ; still we were unwilling not to avail ourselves of Mr. Walne’s let- 
ter, as a kind of finishing appendage to that report. 


Diseases of Children . — Dr. Stewart’s Practical Treatise on the Diseases 
of Children, has made its appearance in a second edition, carefully revised 
and enlarged. 

It is complimentary to the author, exceedingly so, that this work meets 
with the approbation and increasing patronage of an intelligent profession. 
Without interfering with the ground especially claimed by other writers, 
Dr. Stewart has pursued a wise, independent course, giving credit where 
it is due, but never makes himself obnoxious by misrepresenting or under- 
rating the acquirements of others in the same field of investigation. 

Those who are conversant with the diseases of childhood have ample 
opportunity for exercising their skil and conferring the highest order of 
benefits on distressed families and sympathizing friends. The maladies 
appertaining to infancy, and the phases through which they pass, as the 
little patient advances in life, are of no common interest to a conscientious 
practitioner. He who saves a child, saves a citizen ; the State reaps the 
advantages of his attainments. Notwithstanding all that has been said, 
and may be written, of the facility with which the diseases of childhood 
can be met, it is the unanimous opinion of discreet, observing physicians, 
that no branch of the practice of medicine is so essentially important in a 
civilized community. A little dosing with this or with that, on the cow- 
ardly presumption that no harm will ensue from it, is absolutely criminal. 
An exact observer perceives in such irresponsible treatment, the ignorance 
of the physician, and the precipice to which the innocent sufferer is 
crowded by one who shields himself behind the curtain of a diploma, 
should his inability be detected, or his arrogance become the subject of 
conversation. Practitioners must study the diseases of children with un- 
abated energy — and keep studying, too, since there is no stopping-place 
from whence they can look back with triumph and proclaim that they un- 
derstand it all. No — the variations of temperature, occurring as fre- 
quently as there are hours in the day ; the character of the food on which 
they are sustained, also changing with their advancement in age ; the 
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clothing in which they are dressed, subject to the caprices of fashion ; and 
lastly, the contingencies which interrupt the harmony of the machinery at 
all periods, and on the most unlooked-for occasions, demand an intense 
devotion to these little ones when placed under the eye of a physician. 

To meet all these difficulties, therefore — to be armed with the panoply 
of scientific truth — it is a duty to avail ourselves of the wisdom and expe- 
rience of all who are worthy of respect in this particular department of 

E ractice. This treatise by James Stewart, M.D., published by Messrs. 

■angley, New York, is eminently calculated to meet the expectations and 
the daily requirements of one who is ambitious to prescribe understand- 
ingly for the diseases of childhood. 


Revised Statutes of Massachusetts . — Messrs. Tappan & Dennet have 
kindly sent us a copy of a handy little work with this title, which also in- 
cludes all the additional laws enacted to the present time. Chapter XII. 
has reference to the practice of physic and surgery in Massachusetts, and 
is arranged in the form of questions and answers — thus : — 

“ Who shall prescribe a course of medical and surgical instruction, and 
the qualifications of candidates for the practice of physic and surgery ? 
Answer. The Massachusetts Medical Society. 

What shall the Counsellors of the Society appoint? Answer. Censors 
to examine candidates and give letters testimonial. 

What may a physician or surgeon, duly qualified according to the law 
of this Commonwealth, or any medical student under the authority of any 
such physician, have in his possession ? Answer. Human dead bodies, 
or the parts thereof, for the purpose of anatomical inquiry or instruction. 

What may the Selectmen, Board of Health, Overseers of the Poor, Di- 
rectors of Workhouses, Directors of the House of Industry, Mayor and 
Aldermen of the city of Boston, do with such dead bodies as are required 
to be buried at the public expense? Answer They may surrender 
them to any regular physician, duly qualified according to law, to be by 
him used for the advancement of anatomical knowledge. 

In what cases shall no such body be surrendered ? Answer. When 
the deceased, during his last sickness, requested to be buried. When any 
kindred or friend shall request the body to be buried. When the de- 
ceased was a stranger or traveller, who suddenly died without making 
himself known.’* 


Principles of Medicine . — That well-known and excellent treatise, en- 
titled — “ Principles of Medicine , comprising General Pathology and The - 
rapeutics. with a brief general view of Etiology , Nosology , Semeiologt 
Diagnosis and Prognosis , by C. J. B. Williams, M.D.” has been re- 
published at Philadelphia, by Messrs. Lea & Blanchard. Notes and ad- 
ditions are made by Meredith Clymer, M.D. , Physician to the Phila- 
delphia Hospital. 

Book-buyers are becoming prodigiously restive under the modern in- 
fliction of notes by American physicians, appended to splendid produc- 
tions of foreigners. It is sometimes like sticking a pebble to the side of 
Bunker Hill Monument, and then boasting of having enlarged the struc- 
ture beneficially. Some sharp things are said in regard to this exten- 
sively-practised system of literary ponderosity. However, this volume 
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has not been tortured in that respect ; but since the thing is in mind, 
there is no special harm in mentioning the fact, that second»edition au- 
thors, they who manifest a desire to be dragged to the top of the edifice 
by holding to the skirts of a distinguished pioneer in some department of 
medical science, by which their names are raised to merited distinction, 
are threatened with a severity of treatment that will be hard to bear. 

In this instance. Dr. Clymer has rendered good service, which is tan- 
gible ; he has supplied parts which were omitted by Dr. Williams, and 
thus gives a finish to the labors of an eminent writer, whose worth is ap- 
preciated by a discerning medical public. 

In point of typographical finish, it is a handsome volume, and a cheap 
one, too. Our New England friends will find it at Ticknor & Co.’s, 
Washington street. 


A new System of Medical Science coming. — The editor of the Botanico- 
Medical Recorder, in announcing a course of lectures which he proposes 
to deliver, says that — “ This, of course, involves the principles of Neu- 
rology and Mesmerism, and lays the foundation for correct principles and 
practice in medicine. In the light of these subjects, we shall examine the 
old school principles of medicine, and we shall respectfully invite their ad- 
vocates to defend them if they can, while we shall build up a system of 
medical science and practice, that * will stand a tower of strength, un- 
harmed amidst the rude shock of opposition’s bursting wave, through all 
succeeding time,’ and all these propositions we shall establish by living 
testimony which cannot be rejected.” 

He waxes warm in his bold determination to ascertain who is who in 
the great reform he intends to accomplish. For originality of design — for 
energy in attempting to drive the world before him — he is without a com- 
petitor. If Cincinnati is taken by storm, the inhabitants will have no 
mercy shown them. It is emphatically, come and live — or, go and die. 

In the prosecution of this enterprise, he says — “ and the accomplishment 
of its glorious object, the redemption of this community from the wither- 
ing curse of the lancet and calomel, which slay more of their number and 
ruin more that escape death, than all the other causes of disease and 
death put together, but one thing is wanting, viz., the regular presence at 
these lectures, and the bold advocacy of our doctrines and practices, by 
tifose who are fully persuaded of their truth and superiority. Shall we 
see you in these meetings, or will you meanly shrink from attending them 
lest some fool who loves darkness rather than light, who calls bitter sweet 
and sweet bitter, who prefers misery and death according to fashion, to 
health and life according to common sense, might sneer and point the 
finger of scorn at you?” 


McLean Asylum . — William Appleton, Esq., of Boston, has given to 
the Trustees of the Massachusetts General Hospital $10,000, the income 
of which is to be expended in behalf of such patients of the McLean 
Asylum for the Insane, as have not the means of remaining there for an 
entire cure. 


Different Causes of Insanity in France . — At a sitting of the Academy 
of Sciences, Aug. 7th, M. Moreau de Jonnes read a paper on the differ- 
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ent causes of insanity. They were taken for the year 1841, and in order 
to render the result more exact, only one Imlf the number of patients was 
computed ; as regarded the other half, the causes being considered doubt- 
ful or unknown. — 1st, Physical causes — idiotism, 2234 cases; epilepsy, 
1137; drunkenness, 792; excessive irritability, 665; decrepitude, 541; 
poverty, 329; onanism, 293; fever, phthisis, 245; over-exertion, 176; 
blows and wounds. 155 ; other causes, 408 — total, 6964. Calculated on 
1000 cases, idiotism offered 321; epilepsy, 163; drunkenness, 114; ex- 
cessive irritability, 94; decrepitude, 78*; poverty, 47; onanism, 42; fe- 
ver, phthisis, 35; over-exertion, 25 ; blows and wounds 22; other causes, 
59. 2d, Moral causes — grief, 1186; love, jealousy, 767; religion, fanati- 

cism, 471 ; ambition, 314; pride. 291 ; politics, 118. Taking 1000 cases, 
grief produced 377 ; love, jealousy, 224 ; religion, fanaticism, 150 ; am- 
bition, 100 ; politics, 37. Thus, on a total of 10,111, physical causes act- 
ed 6964 times, and moral causes only 3147. Or, on 1000 cases, the form- 
er produced 688.8, the latter 314.2. On examination of the causes gene- 
rally, we find that none are of recent origin, none are indigenous to the 
country in which we live, and as the same causes produce the same ef- 
fects, it is rational to conclude that insanity, like other evils, is inherent 
to our frail condition, and that the progress of civilization cannot be con- 
sidered as a cause of insanity. 


Syringe for the Mouth . — There are unmentionable associations con- 
nected with the syringe in its common shape — a serious objection to its 
use about the mouth. The objection is removed, by so altering its form 
that it may not be recognized as a syringe by the patient. We have one 
of those pear-shaped, gum-elastic bottles, or sacks, such as are sold by 
the apothecary, which will contain, perhaps one-fourth of a gill : in the 
neck of this is fastened one end of a silver tube, two inches long and 
one-eighth of an inch in diameter; to the other end are fitted several 
thin tubes, of different curves and sizes. When we would use the in- 
strument, we collapse the sack by pressure in our hand — insert the free 
end of the larger tube into water, and unclose the hand — when the sack 
will regain its former shape, filled with water. The small tube we would 
use, is now inserted, and the syringe is ready for use — the water being 
forced out at pleasure by merely closing the hand that applies the instru- 
ment. When neatly made it is far preferable to those in common use, 
on account of its convenience, appearance and its simplicity ; and it does 
not cost one fourth as much. — Journal of Dental Science. 


Nervous Syste?n. — M. Longet sent to the French Academy of Sciences, 
on the 4th of September last, a work on the nervous system of men and 
animals. The author confirms, by a variety of experiments, the correct- 
ness of the opinions of Bell on this interesting, but still imperfectly un- 
derstood subject, and throws out many ideas, which may lead to other re- 
searches, and to results of more practical utility than any that have vet 
been obtained, as to the precise influence of the nerves on the human body, 
whether in its normal or abnormal state. One of the facts mentioned by 
M. Longet is, that the motive force of the nervous system, brought into 
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action by galvanism, is always centrifugal, while the passive or sensitive 
condition of the nerves takes an opposite direction . — Philadelphia Medi - 
cal News . 


Medical Miscellany . — The average excess of births over deaths in Eng- 
land and Wales, in 1841, per day, was 408. — Dr. John Appleton is lec- 
turing with a manikin, very satisfactorily, in the country towns. — D. B. 
McCarter, M.D., of Goshen, N. Y., has gone to China as a medical mis- 
sionary. — A boy died recently at Patterson, N. J., of hydrophobia, who 
had been bitten only about a month before. — A young German arrived at 
New Orleans, recently, from St. Louis, who believed himself followed by 
an invisible person, who had Mesmerized him in London. He called on 
Judge Jackson and asked for protection. — Alexander S. Wetherspoon, of 
New York, has received a commission of Assistant Surgeon, in the U. S. 
Array. Dr. William Maffit, Assistant Surgeon, has resigned and left 
the service. — A boy at St. Augustine, under the influence of an 
emetic, threw up two centipedes — one of them three inches long, and both 
alive and active. — Efforts are making at Portland, Me., to organize a 
natural history society. Dr. Mighels offered to deposit his extensive cabi- 
net of skulls, numbering between five and six thousand specimens. Dr. 
Mitchell is Treasurer. — The Thomsonians propose holding a great con- 
vention at Philadelphia, on the 6th of February. — Who is Dr. Dods ?— 
Over three hundred students have matriculated at Jefferson Medical 
College, in Philadelphia, the present season. — A man is still living 
near Greenville, S. C., who was 45 years old at the time of Braddock’s 
defeat. He is now 136 years of age ! — The physicians of Orleans County, 
Vt., hold their annual meeting at Irasburg, Dec. 28th. — A member of Con- 
gress from Illinois, is represented to be seven feet two inches tall. — Dr. 
McIIhenny has published a pamphlet at Springfield, ‘Ohio, on the milk 
sickness, or trembles, which will be more particularly noticed hereafter. 
— A beautiful edition of Sir Astley Cooper’s treatise on dislocations and 
fractures of the joints, has just issued from the press of Messrs. Lea & 
Blanchard, Philadelphia. — Smallpox has appeared at Fonda, Montgomery 
Co., N. Y. 


To Correspondents. — Dr. Patterson’s paper on Asthma, Dr. Paine’s on Che- 
mistry applied to Food, and Dr. Slack’s on Milk, will have an early insertion. 

Married, — At Ipswich, Mass., Dr. A. H. Wildes, to Miss W. Dodge. — At 
Norwich, Conn., Dr- A. B. Haile to Miss Mary H. May, of Savannah. — At Mt 
Desert, Me., Dr. John P. Mooney, of New Hampton, to Miss Sophronia Doliver, 
of Boston. — At Troy, N. Y., James Christie, M.D., to Miss Margaret A. P, Buel, 
of Troy. 


Died, — I n Brookline, Dr. William Eustis, 32. — In Hopkinton, Dr. Thomas 
Back! in, 71. — At Rocky Hill, Ct., Dr. Daniel Fuller, 68. — In King George Co- 
Va^ Dr- Dale. — At Rahway, N. J., Dr. Martin, by suicide — an eminent practitioner. 


K amber of death* in Boston, for the wt ek ending Dec. 16, 34.— Males, ]8 — Females, 16. Stillborn, 4. 

Of consumption, 3— inflammation of the brain, 1— lung fever, 4— hooping cough, 1— measles, 4— 
inflammation of the bowels, 1— typhus fever, 3— debility, 1— rupture, J— croup, 1— dropsy, 1— bilious 
fever, 1 — inflammation of the lungs, 3— tumor, 1— teething, 1— apoplexy, 2— infantile, 1— burn, 1 — 
b ilknM colic, 1— unknown, 1. 

Under 5 years, 16— between 5 and 20 years, 1— between 20 and 60 years, 15— over 60 years, 2. 
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A few Observations on Encysted Hydrocele . By Robert Liston, Esq., 
F.R.S. Surgeon to University College Hospital. — Mr. Liston is inclined 
to believe that some of the collections of fluid in the scrotum are more in- 
timately connected with the testicle than has generally been supposed. 
He observes, “ Some nine or ten months since, I was consulted by a 
healthy-looking gentleman, beyond the middle period of life, on account of 
tumor of the scrotum. There was plainly fluid on both sides. The 
largest cyst was punctured, and gave exit to some eight or ten ounces of 
thin fluid, which might be compared to distilled water with a little soap 
diffused through it. The other side of the scrotum was punctured a few 
months afterwards, and, as far as I can recollect, ordinary looking serum, 
to the extent of five or six ounces, was discharged. 

“ A short time since, the patient returned, to have the original cyst 
again emptied. About the same quantity of fluid was drawn off, and of 
the same quality as at first. This fluid was examined chemically, and 
scarcely a trace of albumen could be detected. 

“ On the second day a minute quantity was put in the field of the com- 
pound microscope, and my surprise was great indeed when it appeared 
quite full of spermatozoa ; there were, besides, to be detected some of the 
primitive cells in which the spermatozoa are developed, and a certain 
number of mucous globules. 

“ It is to be regretted that the microscopic examination did not take 
place immediately after the fluid was obtained, so as to have ascertained 
whether the animalcules presented their usual liveliness of motion.” 

In a postscript, Mr. Liston informs us that the preceding observation 

has been confirmed by the examination of the fluid from a small cyst 

above the testicle of a man 33 years of age. The fluid here was nearly 

colorless, and contained numerous spermatozoa, some of which continued 

to move for a considerable time after the cyst was evacuated. — Med . Gaz 

* • 

Efficacy of Warm Injections in Stricture. By Frank Hudson, Bromp- 
ton. — I read some short time back, in one of the medical periodicals, an 
account of a case of stricture, in which the medical gentleman in attend- 
ance found use in applying a warm fluid to the strictured portion of the 
urethra, through the means of an ordinary catheter. 

Now it struck me at once that an instrument much more fitted to the 
purpose, and much more likely to succeed, would be a catheter with 
its orifice at the extremity instead of at the side as is usual. 

I had one made, therefore, and for greater convenience a stop-cocked 
syringe, holding about an ounce, fitted to its other end. 

My mode of applying it is this : I fill the syringe with some warm 
bland fluid (oil or barley-water, for instance,) and I then connect it with 
the catheter, and gently pass the latter down to the stricture. The mo- 
ment I feel the resistance, I turn the index-finger of my right hand 
(steadying the penis with my left), and propel a jet of the warm liquid 
upon the strictured portion with moderate force, taking care, of course, 
not to press the apparatus forcibly against the urethra, but keeping all 
firm and “well in hand.” 

I have tried this in four cases, and several times in each case, in which 
I had before failed entirely in passing the smallest catheter, and in all 
with decided and instant success, the instrument always passing freely, 
and without the slightest pain. — Ibid. 
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CHEMISTRY, APPLIED TO THE FOOD OF MAN. 

To the Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 

Sir, — When you may have the necessary space in your valuable peri- 
odical, I shall be obliged by the insertion of the following paragraphs 
from my contemplated work on the Institutes of Medicine . 

4. The beginning of organization is in the vegetable kingdom, which 
is the ultimate source of nourishment to animals. 

5. From the foregoing law (4) arises the great fundamental distinction 
between plants and animals ; that the former subsist on the elements of 
matter, whilst the latter are nourished by these elements in an organic 
state. 

6. The precise analysis of the most simple organic compound, solid 
or fluid, is very difficult, and always liable to doubt. 

7. If an animal compound be decompounded, the re-union of the ele- 
ments into an animal substance requires the agency of vegetable and ani- 
mal organization ; and, not only so, but nothing can re-produce any given 
animal compound but the precise part of the same species of animal which 
gave origin to the part so decompounded. 

8. Plants, it is true, derive much of their nourishment from organic 
compounds, but, before they can be appropriated to the uses of plants, 
the organic compounds must be first subjected to chemical decomposition 
through the influence of extraneous agents, and are only taken into the 
organization of the plant in the state of mineral substances ; and, even 
then, all binary combinations (29) must be decompounded before the re- 
newal of organization can begin. Just the reverse of this, however, ob- 
tains with animals, however the elements may be subjected to changes 
amongst each other, or to the separation of some from compounds em- 
bracing more than three in intimate union. There is never present, 
therefore, in the animal organization, as a source of supply to that or- 
ganization, any mineral substance ; for, whatever mutations the materials 
of supply may undergo, their elements always exist in a state of intimate 
ternary combination, at least, which is the most simple of organic com- 
pounds, and can never constitute a mineral or inorganic substance. 

9. Hence (8) the great fallacy of attempting, by the analysis of food, 
to indicate the proper sustenance of man. It is founded upon a wrong 
conception of the economy of vegetable life, and thence reasoning from a 

21 
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mistaken coincidence of principles (which exist in the two organic king- 
doms in a strikingly modified state), to their more analogous results. 

Since, however, plants subsist upon mineral substances, the chemist 
may successfully indicate those inorganic and organic compounds, which 
will yield to any given species of plant (whose general elementary com- 
position may be more or less ascertained), the elements that go to its 
nutritive economy. But, from the fundamental distinction between plants 
and animals (5, 8), it is obvious that no such thing can be done in 
relation to the latter. No better practical proof of this can be wanted 
than the perfectly indigestible nature of many compounds which contain 
the requisite elements. Such compounds, upon the chemical philosophy, 
include many virulent poisons in the vegetable kingdom ; aye, and many 
of the stones whose binary compounds embrace numerous elements (29). 
We need not, indeed, go any farther than the recent fallacies of Dr. Beau- 
mont, in his direct experiments upon the gastric juice, conducted within 
the living stomach itself (620), to show that the whole of this subject 
of human nutriment must be left to natural experience. Consider, also, 
the well-grounded maxim, that “ what is meat to one may be poison to 
another.” And, again, consider that 1000 Abyssinians subsisted for two 
months upon gum Arabic alone ; that the Nomade Moors live almost ex- 
clusively upon gum — the Californians and Atlantans upon acorns ; that 
emaciated individuals have recovered their flesh whilst subsisting exclu- 
sively upon arrow-root ; besides many other analogous examples which 
may be found in my Medical and Physiological Commentaries , Vol. 
i., p. 692 — 698. In many of these cases, other organic substances must, 
of course, be taken along with water, or through other media which are 
not sufficiently obvious to engage attention. 

10. The whole of the foregoing distortion of Nature has proceeded di- 
rectly from the laboratory, and has been seized upon by physiologists as a 
precious substitute for all that accumulated knowledge which had been 
supplied by the endless variety of natural phenomena. But, amongst 
those phenomena there are some, besides the foregoing, which appear to 
have escaped the consideration of all, and to which it would seem that 
the chemical philosophy must yield. I shall, however, mention but one, 
which will readily suggest an ample variety of a similar nature. 

I say, then, it has not occurred to the chemical physiologist, that the 
elementary composition of animals is about alike (at least in all mamma- 
lia), since he has restricted his experimental observations on food nearly 
to man alone. Now, the composition of all mammalia being alike, at 
least to the chemist, it should follow, I say, upon his premises, that what 
is suitable food for a horse should be equally good for man , and vice versa. 
The dilemma need not be farther indicated. Martyn Paine. 

New York , Dec. 1 , 1843. 
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ASTHMA PRODUCED BY IPECAC. 

To the Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 

Sir, — I have observed in a late No. of your Journal, a communication 
from Uriah Turner, M.D., entitled “Asthma caused by Ipecacuanha,” 
illustrated by his own case, in which he observes that “ he has reason to 
believe that these effects are new to a majority of the profession.” Hav- 
ing for a long series of years suffered most severely in a $jmilar manner 
from these singular effects of ipecac., and having made them the subject of 
long and anxious reflection, I take the liberty of forwarding to you a brief 
statement of my experience and observation on this singular, and to me 
painful, subject. Yours respectfully, &c. 

Homer , N. F., Dec., 1843. Ashbel Patterson. 

I have been to some extent a dyspeptic from early life, but had not 
supposed there was a strong predisposition to disease of the respiratory 
organs. When about 20 years of age I had a catarrhal affection, which 
has so far impaired the sense of smell, that up to this time (a period of 
more than twenty years) I have not been able to perceive odors unless 
they were decidedly pungent. At the age of 25, I observed that I was 
subject to occasional paroxysms of sneezing : the attacks were sudden, 
and the convulsive effort was often painfully violent. Occasionally these 
paroxysms were accompanied with dyspnoea or suffocating sense of stric- 
ture at the chest, and a most distressing oppression at the precordia — and 
were always preceded by, and accompanied with, a most harassing titil- 
lation of the nostrils, and at times with nausea, and convulsive, but in- 
effectual efforts to vomit. 

For a long time 1 was unable to account to myself for this singular 
and distressing state of affairs. At length, after having prepared an 
emetic of ipecac., mixed it myself, and administered it to a patient, l 
was attacked with the whole concourse of symptoms enumerated above. 
Each one was marked by peculiar violence. In a very short time, pro- 
bably ten or fifteen minutes, l found myself laboring under a severe and 
convulsive paroxysm of asthma ; the danger of suffocation seemed immi- 
nent in the extreme. I sought relief in the open air. During my ride 
home, the oft-repeated and convulsive paroxysms of sneezing were almost 
sufficient to throw me from my saddle. These symptoms, like other 
similar attacks, lasted about two hours, and gradually subsided, with cough 
and expectoration. 

It was during this paroxysm that the idea first suggested itself to my 
mind that these singular attacks were produced by inhaling the powder 
of ipecac. I taxed my memory in regard to previous asthmatic attacks, 
and 1 could recollect no instance of their occurrence without a previous 
exposure to the influence of this, to me, extraordinary agent. The idea 
was to me entirely new ; but the sad recollection of previous exposures 
and suffering, convinced me that the idea, however novel, was neverthe- 
less true. 

I have since used many precautions to avoid its deleterious effects ; 
but the constantly recurring necessity for its use, in a country practice ? 
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has given me too many opportunities of testing, by painful experience in 
my own person, the potency of its influence in exciting asthma in a class 
of constitutions of peculiar idiosyncrasy. For a long time I supposed 
that inhaling the powder was necessary to produce these effects ; but I 
have since learned that swallowing it in tincture or infusion will produce 
similar but not as violent results. 

It is astonishing, I had almost said incredible, how small a quantity of 
ipecac, inhaled, will produce the most sudden and violent paroxysms. 
About four years since, a clerk in my drug-store scattered a small quan- 
tity of ipecac, on the counter, which he brushed off with a counter-brush ; 
the doors and windows were open, and a current of air had passed through 
the store for half an hour before I entered it ; in two minutes after my ar- 
rival, 1 was seized with a violent sneezing, followed almost immediately 
with a paroxysm of asthma which entirely disabled me for the day. But 
a few days since, a young man in my office was directed to transfer a 
quantity of ipecac, from a paper to a jar. I left the office for half an hour. 
On my return I was almost instantly attacked with one of the most fearful 
paroxysms that 1 have ever experienced ; the extreme sense of suffocation, 
oppression at the precordia, a most withering and exhausting nausea, con- 
vulsive but totally ineffectual efforts to vomit, attended with simultaneous 
spasms of the diaphragm and muscles of the chest and abdomen, pro- 
duced altogether a state of suffering which defies description. In each 
of these instances the quantity of ipecac, inhaled must have been infi- 
nitely small. 

That these effects of ipecac, do not depend invariably on the irritating 
properties of the powder when inhaled, but on idiosyncrasy, seems to be 
established by the following circumstances. In the summer of 1841 I 
had a long course of bilious fever. The attack was marked by no par- 
ticular symptom of disease of the lungs ; but as soon as I commenced the 
use of ipecac, or Dover’s powder as a febrifuge, I had a convulsive and 
harassing cough and dyspnoea ; every effort to speak was interrupted 
by a spasm of the muscles of respiration ; and a sense of sinking and 
oppression of the precordia, which constituted, in my opinion, the climax 
of human suffering. For a long time the agency of ipecac, in producing 
these symptoms was not suspected (as the utmost care was taken to pre- 
vent my inhaling the powder) ; but they continued with unabated vio- 
lence, until I discontinued the use of ipecac, in every form. 

The predisposition to asthma was unquestionably produced by the 
early catarrhal affection to which I have alluded ; and its ultimate de- 
velopment depended entirely upon long-continued and repeated exposures 
to the influence of ipecac. ; but when this predisposition had become es- 
tablished, other exciting causes would produce a paroxysm, but no cause 
has yet excited such violent symptoms as ipecac. 

A peculiar state of the atmosphere will produce it, and a long continu- 
ance of this state will cause it to return periodically. The month of Oc- 
tober, 1842, was one of the most pleasant months of the season ; the 
days were sunny and the air mild ; the nights were cloudless ; but from 
the numerous streams in this valley there rose a dense fog which hung 
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upon their banks until a late hour in the morning. Exposure to or inhal- 
ing this fog invariably caused a paroxysm of asthma, which lasted two 
or three hours, and terminated with cough and expectoration. After a 
few exposures to these fogs, the attacks became periodical, making their 
onsets with singular exactness, invariably within twenty minutes of 4 
o’clock in the morning, waking me from refreshing sleep to undergo all 
that is dreadful in this most suffocating affection. These paroxysms were 
so severe as to render a recumbent posture insupportable ; but they 
were in a great degree free from that sense of sinking, nausea and spasm, 
which accompanied those caused directly by ipecac. These diurnal pa- 
roxysms continued without a single intermission until the 7th of Novem- 
ber, when a violent storm of rain, sleet and snow wrought an entire change 
in the state of the atmosphere, when they suddenly ceased. Thus 

“ Chill November’s surly blast ” 

operated as a charm in relieving me from attacks, which from their uni- 
formity and severity rendered life almost a burthen. In this respect, as 
well as in many others, there seems to be an essential difference between 
ordinary asthma and that form of the disease produced by ipecac. It 
might be interesting to trace out and define these points of difference ; 
but having extended this communication already to too great a length, I 
shall leave its further consideration for some future occasion. 


EXPERIMENTS ON MILK. 

To the Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, 

Sir, — In the year 1825, soon after commencing the practice of medicine, 
happening to see it asserted in the old Edinburgh Dispensatory, as a sci- 
entific fact, that milk was changed or rendered acescent by the influence 
of thunder and lightning, and knowing such to be the popular belief, the 
following experiments were instituted to determine the truth or fallacy of 
the opinion. I supposed it would require no experiment to prove that 
thunder, which is only the report of the electrical explosion in the air, 
mere sound or noise, could not produce a chemical change in milk. 

1. A common glass tumbler, half filled with milk taken from the cow 
three hours previously, was positively electrified with a good machine. 

2. A similar quantity of the same mess of milk was negatively elec- 
trified. Each of these parcels of milk was electrified for the space of 
fifteen minutes, but not the least change in the taste or appearance was 
produced. 

3. Another portion of the same mess of milk was submitted to a suc- 
cession of shocks from a Leyden phial ; and was made a part of an elec- 
trical circuit, receiving through it a number of shocks, but without under- 
going the slightest change in taste or appearance. If the electrical fluid 
of the atmosphere has an effect on milk, it must be in one of the forego- 
ing methods, because these are the different modes in which it operates 
to produce the phenomena of thunder and lightning. The electrical 
fluid is not known to operate upon bodies in any other way. 
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4. The three tumblers of milk which had beeti electrified were set 
on a table in a room where the thermometer stood at 88 deg., and be- 
side them was placed a fourth tumbler half filled with the same mess of 
milk, but not electrified. In five hours the milk in all the tumblers be- 
gan to change or grow acescent, but the milk which had been electrified 
changed no sooner than that which had not. These experiments render 
it evident that lightning, which operates in the same way as the electri- 
cal fluid excited by a machine, has no effect on milk. 

5. Four six-ounce phials filled with new milk, two closed with wax 
and two left open, were placed in a small tub of water warmed to 90 
deg. by the thermometer, and kept to this degree of heat by successively 
adding hot water until tire milk became changed, which happened in 
seven hours. The heat of the room was 60 deg. The milk in all the 
phials became acescent in about the same time, showing that contact with 
the air has no influence in effecting the change. This experiment was 
tried a number of times, varying the heat of the water from 80 to 90 deg., 
with nearly the same result. When the heat ranged between 80 and 90 
deg. the milk would sour in about eight hours ; when it ranged between 
90 and 98 deg., the milk would change in six or seven hours. This ex- 
periment proves not only that heat is the sole cause of the souring or de- 
composition of milk, but that a certain degree of heat will effect the 
change in a certain length of time. Nearly all the thunder and lightning 
happen not only in the hottest weather, but in the latter part of the day. 
Suppose the heat of the atmosphere to be 85 deg. by the thermometer, 
and milk to be taken from the cow at six o’clock in the morning, accord- 
ing to the fifth experiment it will become sour by 1 or 2 o’clock in the 
afternoon, about the time when thunder showers begin to appear. This 
coincidence in the appearance of thunder showers and the change in 
milk, has originated the universal belief that thunder and lightning are 
the cause of the change. 

In making cheese, the milk is always warmed to about blood heat to 
hasten its transformation into curd. It must very often have been ob- 
served that when milk is nearly acescent it will suddenly change into 
curd before it can be heated to the boiling point. If it will bear being 
boiled, it will keep much longer for it. People should have no appre- 
hension of the influence of thunder and lightning upon their milk ; only 
give it a cool place, and it will keep as long in a thunder storm as at 
any other time. I believe, however, that the milk of cows in warm, 
still, cloudy and muggy weather, is not so well elaborated or animalized 
when it comes from the animal as in cooler, drier and clearer weather, 
and therefore sooner becomes sour. Animals themselves as well as all 
animal secretions are manifestly affected by certain states of the atmos- 
phere. Milk becomes acescent the soonest in those states of the atmos- 
phere in which all animal substances become putrescent. But milk, al- 
though rendered acescent, is a long time in becoming putrescent, owing 
doubtless to the antiseptic nature of the acid which is developed in the 
process of souring. This acid developed in the change of milk appears 
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to be both the cause of the change of the milk into curd, and of pre- 
serving it from putrefaction. 

It is not a little singular that one degree of heat should so speedily 
effect the change of milk, and that a little higher degree should preserve 
it from this very change. This difference between the effects of a blood 
heat and a boiling heat, deserves particular attention. The process of 
boiling tends to preserve all dead animal substances, while a blood heat 
or a little less tends to render them putrid. 

Milk in a heat of 80 or 90 degrees, as we have seen, becomes essen- 
tially and chemically changed in its properties in the space of seven or 
eight hours, while in a temperate atmosphere it will keep two or three 
days. if the heat of our atmosphere can produce such an essential 
change in the properties of milk in so short a time, must it not produce 
corresponding changes in the fluids of the living animal system ? It is 
true that the fluids of the body are generally maintained at a heat of 98 
deg., but a high heat of the atmosphere will maintain the heat of the 
body at a fever heat, which is known to accompany, if it does not cause, a 
change in all the fluids of the body. The cholera morbus always and 
everywhere prevails in the same state of the atmosphere, in which milk 
soonest changes into curd. Children, especially, feel the malign influ- 
ence of such an atmosphere, particularly nursing children. The effect 
of the heat of the atmosphere in changing the properties of milk, is the 
nearest approach we can have in unfolding the changes which may take 
place in the living animal fluids. 

Supposing that a still, warm, cloudy, muggy atmosphere has a similar 
effect upon the chyle in the intestines as it has in changing the properties 
of milk which it nearly resembles, would it not originate disease, and 
would not that disease be a disease of the stomach and bowels, a cholera 
morbus or a diarrhoea? A similar change in the properties of the bile 
may produce a yellow fever ; or changes of a similar nature induced 
in the blood may cause a plague. The stomach and bowels evidently la- 
bor under a higher degree of heat in a hot season than in a cool season, 
as is manifested by the greater degree of thirst, and profuse perspiration 
which must require a higher degree of heat to support it. Nursing child- 
ren, in warm, muggy weather, labor under a two-fold danger : the milk of 
the mother is not so perfectly elaborated, and the chyle which is produced 
from it in the bowels of the child is more liable to run into decomposition. 
No wonder, then, that the cholera infantum should sweep off such num- 
bers of children. If a high degree of atmospheric heat produces so 
speedy a chemical change in new milk, what must be the effect of a hot 
room upon a woman in child-bed when the milk is just beginning to flow ? 
Is there not great danger in so overheating the breasts as to occasion a 
chemical change of the milk while yet in the lactiferous ducts, thereby 
inducing an inflammation of these organs ? 1 have always suspected 

that a coagulation or a chemical change of the milk was the cause of the 
inflammation of the breasts, and the influence of heat upon fresh-drawn 
milk gives new confirmation to the conjecture. D. B. Slack, 

Providence , R. /., Dec . 14 1 h, 1843. 
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INSTRUMENTAL MANAGEMENT OF DISEASED SPINE. 

To the Editor of th« Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 

Sir, — 1 was reading in your Journal, some time since, an attempt to 
prove the utility of the mechanical treatment, or, in other words, of brass 
rachels and corslets, in cases of spinal curvature, by A. Abbe, M.D. ; 
and, at a later date, an article accredited to R. Capen, M.M.S.S., in 
which this gentleman testifies to his belief that these instruments were the 
means by which a member of his own family had been cured of this de- 
formity ; in proof of which, he cites the case. 

It thereupon occurred to me that an article which I had noticed a year 
or two since in a weekly journal published in Worcester, and which was 
contributed to its columns by Dr. Davis, of that town, was exactly in 
point, and contained an all-sufficient refutation of all that either of the 
above-mentioned gentlemen, or any one else, could say on this subject — 
in other words, a death blow to this revolting system of treatment, a 
system which the author of the first-mentioned article is, as far as my 
knowledge extends, the sole practitioner. The whole of the article from 
which I extract is well worthy of insertion, as it contains arguments fully 
sufficient to overthrow Dr. A.’s thoroughly unsound theory in relation to 
muscular antagonism, as well as strongly bearing upon the case which Dr. 
C. has reported. 

At this time, however, 1 will only trouble you with the following ex- 
tract. I would, in passing, remark, that Dr. C. has not, in his commu- 
nication, followed the rule usually laid down for themselves by all true 
lovers of science and truth. It is the custom for such , more particularly 
in a matter which concerns medicine or surgery, to allow a sufficient 
length of time to elapse, for the final issue to have been fully attained, 
before representing to the public a successful result, and publishing the 
case by which they considered this result to have been established. 
What should we think of a surgeon, after an operation, the reduction 
of a fractured limb, for example, who should, whilst the patient was yet 
under treatment, and before even the splints were removed, show himself 
willing to lead his professional brethren into error by publishing the case 
as one in which the patient had improved “ so fast and ultimately so 
effectually.” Still greater, then, would he our surprise, if in only the 
fifth line preceding he had stated his conviction that in “ proper time ” 
the case would be completed. As this cure is brought forward, in one 
line, as an instance of an effectual cure, by the means of brass racbets 
and corslets, and in another line of a cure to be completed by the same 
means, and in which the patient was, as Dr. C. asserts, “ gradually con- 
valescent,” we can arrive at no other conclusion than that she was still 
under treatment, and still encased in the brass splints. Is it therefore 
consistent with the accustomed accuracy of a medical gentleman to re- 
port such a case, however well convinced himself of the apparent and 
temporary benefit which had been attained, as one in which a certain 
method of treatment was ultimately effective ' The following is the ex- 
tract above alluded to. 
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“ As the evidence of those who have experienced the sufferings, and 
are witnesses in their own persons of the permanency of any apparent 
benefit derived from mechanical treatment, ought to be conclusive, I will 
make an extract from one among many letters which 1 have received 
upon the subject. It is from a young man who has been through the 
process mentioned, and who has noted with accuracy the effect upon 
others. The results agree perfectly with those of the English author 
quoted. He says — c L have seen many cases under Dr. ’s treat- 

ment. So far as I know, none now wear their corsets ; none have been 
finally benefited, either in health or figure ; all have experienced very un- 
pleasant feelings of weakness and languor, on first going without their 
corsets ; none have preserved an erect form ; their present figure is as 

bad as ever ; they denounce Dr. ’s treatment as an inefficient 

system of useless torture. Among the dozens of cases I have seen, 1 
know of none of restoration, and never expected to see a cure after I had 
obtained an insight into the plan of treatment. Day after day, month 
after month, I have seen the dressings applied and tightened ; I have seen 
the patient suspended by the head upon the inclined plane, and upon the 
gallows ; I have seen their backs excoriated , and sores upon them for a 
long time ; I have seen their arm-pits cut into by the brass, till every 
motion of the arm was painful ; I have heard their groans and seen their 
bitter tears, under the operation of the mechanical system ; but 1 have 
never seen a crooked spine straightened. True, I have seen many per- 
sons under that treatment who showed a pretty good form with their 
brass corsets on, whose health seemed to be improved, whose expectations 
were high, and who manifested a strong confidence in the system. But 
after I had watched the operation of the plan for some months, I became 
satisfied that time would show that the improvement was but temporary, 
and the expectations fallacious ; and experience has confirmed this 
belief.’ 

“To this might be added extracts from many more letters, from dif- 
ferent individuals, all of the same tenor. The closing remarks above 
quoted throw some light upon a point that is of much consequence. 
While patients are under treatment by compression and extension, they 
grow in height, and improve, consequently, in figure ; their hopes and 
expectations are raised to perfect confidence ; they can inform their 
friends of this favorable change, which is sufficient to induce others to 
make the attempt to recover from their deformity, only to meet with the 
same disappointment; for, after they have relinquished this system of 
compression and extension (no matter how long it may have been prac- 
tised), the muscles having lost their strength, the trunk of the body being 
dependent upon its artificial support, begins to settle down into its former 
position ; the shoulder presses more and more against the cgrsets, the arms 
rest upon the top of them, the suffering and the deformity increase, the 
hopes of the patient and friends are gradually blighted, while all confi- 
dence is lost, and the suffering compels them to throw off their corsets in 
despair ; then is realized all that my correspondent has described ; then 
will they call it an 4 ineffectual system of useless torture.’ That there 
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may be some cases where corsets are worn without these results, and 
others where they have been worn and then abandoned, and yet retain 
their form, i have no doubt. For they may be applied where a curvature 
does not exist, more readily than where it does. They can be applied 
for other diseases of the spinal column, and if they are not kept on so 
long as to destroy the tone of the muscles, no very serious evil will follow, 
no distortion will take place. Some of these cdses might be called cases 
of curvature in embryo, and therefore reported as instances of a perfect 
restoration by mechanical means ; but the history of the disease would 
prove it to be anything else besides a curvature. A common affection 
thus treated, is spinal irritation, or an affection of the spinal cord.” 

From the above extract it will be observed that for the first few months 
buoyant hopes and high-raised expectations of recovery reign predomi- 
nant in the minds of the patients and their friends, which are only what 
might he expected under similar circumstances. How painful, even to 
agony, then, must be the revulsion of disappointment ! J. H. W. 


DR. PARKER’S CHINESE HOSPITAL. 

[A writer in the Christian Observer has furnished a very satisfactory 
account of the institution over which Dr. Peter Parker, the bold Ameri- 
can surgeon, presides with an increasing success and reputation. It oc- 
curs to us to inquire what was effected in Boston some two years ago by 
a few philanthropic gentlemen, who were disposed to aid Dr. Colledge, 
an English surgeon ? He visited this city about that period for the pur- 
pose of obtaining assistance for the organization of a hospital in Canton.] 

After visiting several of the streets and shops, and some of the Hong 
merchants, &c., I called upon Dr. Parker, and his lady, who is residing 
at Canton with him. At his invitation, I went through his hospital with 
him. It is a large building, given to him by Hongua, the chief Hong 
merchant, rent free ; but it is not very commodious in appearance to one 
who has seen our hospitals at home — though the best the place affords. 

I entered a large room in which there were about seventy Chinese men 
and women, many of whom had been operated upon a day or two before, 
for diseases of the eyes. That morning was not one of the regular ad- 
mission days, but a Mandarin lady and a little girl were allowed to enter. 
The lady had feet about as long as your thumb (two and a half inches), 
was well dressed, but not at all remarkable for any attempt at display. 
She was partially blind. Whilst the doctor was speaking to her, he show- 
ed me his books, where he wrote down her name, age, sex and occupa- 
tion, in Chinese characters ; and the name of her disease in the usual 
medical form. He then wrote a prescription, marking it with the num- 
ber designating the patient, which in this case was 10,666, which he put 
aside, so that at the next examination he could refer to her previous 
treatment. 

He is assisted by two or three Chinese, who appear to have a good 
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deal of his confidence, having charge of the drugs, and the minor matters 
relating to the patient. 

The little girl came next. She was a pretty little thing, but was suffer- 
ing from abscesses in the mouth, arising from decayed teeth. Both the 
lady and the little girl had their faces highly painted, to increase the fair- 
ness of the complexion, although they would he considered white per- 
sons anywhere. Several Mandarins were in the room, who had likewise 
received the doctor’s kind offices. 

1 accompanied the doctor in a walk through the Hospital, and saw 
several of his patients who had been operated on for cataract : their eyes 
were covered with shades, some of which the doctor raised, and holding 
up one, and then two fingers before them, they would nod and mention 
the number as he changed them — showing the entire success of the ope- 
ration ; and the appearance of thankfulness which their countenances 
and exclamations exhibited, was most interesting. 

One poor fellow had a large tumor cut from his body, just below his 
chest, and was not quite recovered when I saw him. When we entered 
the room, he raised his head, and said, Chinchin (the Chinese expression 
for wishing one well) to us all, raised his head, clasped his hands, and 
throughout the whole time we were there (except for a moment, when the 
doctor touched one of his wounds with caustic), his gestures indicated that 
he was more grateful than he could express. Another man had an enor- 
mous bony tumor on his jaw, which was to be a subject for a future ope- 
ration. I saw many others, who were in the various stages, from having 
just come under the doctor’s charge, to a state of convalescence-^-some of 
whom were in a most horrible condition, chiefly occasioned by these extra- 
ordinary tumors. When in Philadelphia, I felt rather disposed to think 
the accounts of Chinese diseases exaggerated — but from what I have seen, 
I do not now think words could give an adequate idea of the benefit the 
Chinese would derive from, or their necessity for, good medical assistance. 
My respect for the doctor and his benevolent mission, was greatly in- 
creased by my visit. 1 dined that day with Dr. and Mrs. Parker. The 
latter has been residing some months at Canton — being the only English 
lady there. She told me no objection is now made to their residing 
at Canton ; but the curiosity with which a foreign woman is regarded 
by the Chinese renders it unpleasant to walk out — a crowd always col- 
lecting. She has received visits from several of the Hong merchants — 
one of whom remarked to his linguist, or interpreter, that she spoke just 
like a man. The Chinese women, receiving very little education, are 
not considered as equals in intellect to their husbands ; that a sensible 
remark should come from a lady, was the cause of the China gentleman’s 
surprise. 


COLCHICUM IN GOUT. 

From Dr. A. B. Todd’s new Work cn O-out and Bheuxnatism. 

It appears to me that colchicum may act in a two-fold manner : first, 
chemically , by producing some change in the urinary and hepatic secre- 
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tions, both of which it tends to increase in quantity and alter in quality ; 
and, secondly, it acts upon the nervous system, causing more or less de- 
pression, and on the mucous membrane of the stomach and bowels, ex- 
citing nausea, or vomiting, or purging, either separately or together. If 
employed in such doses as will produce only its chemical changes, it will, 
in strong constitutions, most favorably modify the gouty paroxysm, and 
certainly shorten its duration. If, on the other hand, it produce any of its 
irritant effects, it is likely to do more harm than good ; and therefore the 
dose should be diminished, or the medicine abandoned, if nausea or purg- 
ing should come on during its administration. I have no doubt that a 
large share of the bad repute of this medicine is to be attributed to the 
indiscriminate and careless manner in which it is often prescribed ; and 1 
would venture to suggest the following hints for the guidance of the prac- 
titioner in its employment. 

1. Colchicum should not be given in the asthenic form of gout. 

2. Colchicum should never be given at the outset of a paroxysm, 
nor until the bowels have been duly acted upon by mild purgatives. 

3. The first doses of the medicine should be very small ; they may 
be gradually increased. 

4. Colchicum should always be administered at first uncombined 
with any other medicine, until the practitioner has satisfied himself that 
it is not likely to disagree with his patient. And, indeed, there is always 
a disadvantage in administering this medicine in combination with others ; 
since it may become difficult, if not impossible, at times, to determine 
what effects should be ascribed to the colchicum, and what to the other 
ingredients. 

5. It should not be administered so as to excite nausea, vomiting or 
purging. These effects should be regarded as indicative of the unfavora- 
ble operation of the medicine. 

6. Colchicum may be regarded as acting favorably when, under its 
use, the urine is increased in quantity, a more abundant bile is discharg- 
ed ; when the faeces, though solid, are surrounded by mucus, and the skin 
secretes freely. 

7. The effects of colchicum should be carefully watched ; as, like 
digitalis and other medicines, it is apt to accumulate in the system. 

The use of this medicine seems chiefly applicable to the sthenic 
form of gout, which occurs in robust constitutions, and in the prime of 
life ; but it is almost inadmissible in persons advanced in years, who 
have had several attacks, and in whom the malady would seem too 
deeply rooted to be influenced by the temporary administration of this 
remedy. 


CASES OF PULMONARY EMPHYSEMA AS A CAUSE OF DEATH. 

By John H. Tripe, London. 

Case I. — J. Pearson, set. 29, wine-cooper, rather addicted to drink, short, 
but stoutly made, was first seen by me three years since, when he was of 
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Pulmonary Emphysema as a Cause of Death . 

an earthy hue, and complained of cough and dyspnoea, which had troubled 
him more or less for some years, both being increased in winter, but es- 
pecially the dyspnoea. About two years afterwards 1 again saw him : 
the dyspnoea had become constant, increased on exertion, or after meals ; 
palpitation, cough, usually with but little expectoration ; no wasting or 
oedema; there were also constant headache, and frequent giddiness; the 
countenance of a leaden tint ; the lips large and purplish ; lividity of 
the hands and nails ; and fulness of the external jugulars, which did not 
disappear on pressing the upper part of the vein. There were local 
signs of emphysema, bronchitis and dilatation, with hypertrophy of the 
right side of the heart. Roundness of the anterior part of the thorax ; 
sound on percussion very loud, except at the lower part of the sternum, 
where the dulness was more marked than usual. Respiratory murmur 
scarcely audible ; expiration longer than inspiration in the proportion of 
about three out of five ; but the ribs and diaphragm were longer in per- 
forming inspiration than expiration ; the rhonchi sibilans, gravid and mu- 
cous ; the first sound of the heart varied on each side, on the left being 
normal, and on the right shorter, sharper and clearer than natural ; no 
bruit . After a short time he returned to his employment, and continued 
so with but little interruption until the middle of last month, when he 
called on me, at which time the dyspnoea was much aggravated, the 
lividity increased, the pulse quick, small and oppressed. On the 28th, 
be was discovered by his friends insensible, as they called it, in bed. On 
my visit, 1 found him lying on his back, capable of being slightly roused ; 
pupils contracted, but sensible ; the pulse imperceptible at the wrist ; 
the heart’s action feeble, fluttering and oppressed ; respiration very diffi- 
cult, but not stertorous. The face leaden ; lips blue, and very large; hand 
dusky, and nails livid. A dose of aether was administered. In an hour, 
the pulse having risen, he was bled, the pulse rising as the blood flowed ; 
sensibility returned, and he spoke to those around, the countenance, lips, 
hands and nails becoming less livid. From this time he gradually relaps- 
ed, all the symptoms returning, and he died in twenty-three hours after 
the bleeding ; stimulants having been administered by moistening his lips, 
for he resisted any attempt to introduce them into his mouth, even up to 
ten minutes before his death. A post-mortem examination refused in the 
most positive terms. 

Case II. — Miss Pearson (sister to the above), set. 21, of a leuco- 
phlegmatic habit, applied to me on the 3d of May last, and gave the 
following history. She had enjoyed good health up to a fortnight pre- 
viously, never having had any acute disease, except about a year ago, 
when she was confined to her bed with fever, and acute pain of the left 
side. The present attack commenced with cough, dyspnoea and feverish- 
ness, with expectoration of a yellowish sputa. On a local examination, 
there were bronchitic symptoms, the sound on percussion being unusu- 
ally loud. 

She was relieved, but not cured, by the treatment, and in July last 
again applied, complaining of constant dyspnoea, cough, palpitation, bead- 
ache, &c. ; the countenance being cadaverous, but not purplish ; the lips 
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rather red ; the pulse small, soft, 100; the impulse of the heart weak, 
with local symptoms of emphysema, bronchitis, and slight dilatation of 
the right side, the latter not being well marked. From this time up to 
the end of September, when 1 ceased attending her, the dyspnoea in- 
creased, remaining permanent ; agitation of mind, a full meal, or any at- 
tempt at exercise, increased it considerably, causing violent fits of palpita- 
tion and cough, terminating with copious expectoration of frothy and 
thick yellowish fluid. She remained in this condition until the 29th of 
October, when her brother’s death being communicated to her rather sud- 
denly, she became worse, and a most profuse discharge of blood took 
place per vaginam, without pain, which continuing, Mr. Dyte was sent 
for, by whom she was attended for three days previously to her death, 
which took place rather suddenly, and without a struggle, her mind being 
perfectly calm and collected. After some trouble, permission was grant- 
ed to examine the chest, which was done by Mr. Dyte and myself. 

Old pleuritic adhesions of the upper lobe of left lung; both lungs 
highly emphysematous throughout, the air-cells being much dilated, vary- 
ing in size from a millet seed to that of a large filbert, the largest being 
found on the surface immediately below the pleura ; the cellular tissue 
was emphysematous, principally taking the course of the bronchial tubes. 
But little blood flowed on the section of the lung, and that fluid and 
black ; the smaller bronchial tubes were filled with a yellowish puriform 
fluid, thick and tenacious, much resembling the contents of a tubercular 
cavity, without any albuminous shreds ; a few crude tubercles were scat- 
tered through the left lung, but no cavities. The left side of the heart 
was thin and pale ; its parietes flaccid, and not containing any blood ; 
the right side was partially filled with black semi-coagulated blood ; the 
cavity of both the auricle and ventricle larger than of the left, and about 
half the thickness or a little more ; the blood contained in the large blood- 
vessels was black and fluid. An examination of the head was not allow- 
ed . — London Medical Gazette. 


THE BOSTON MEDICAL AND SURGICAL JOURNAL. 

BOSTON, DECEMBER 27, 184 3. 


Natural Language — Phrenology and the New Systems of Philosophy . 
— In Mr. Fowler’s lithographic symbolical head and phrenological chart, 
which is on sale at the book-stores in Boston, there is represented on 
each of the scientific divisions of the skull, familiar to phrenologists, some 
transaction indicative of the natural language of the organ at that particu- 
lar point. For example, Veneration is represented by the figure of a boy 
in the attitude of respect to an old man ; and further in the back ground, 
is a child in the humble position of prayer. These are impressive exhi- 
bitions of the function of this organ. Benevolence presents the good Sa- 
maritan. Secretiveness is illustrated by the picture of a cat in the act of 
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catching a mouse. Destructiveness, by a tiger destroying his prey. Sub- 
limity, by a view of Niagara Falls. Acquisitiveness, by a miser counting 
money. Causality, by I^ewton watching the falling of an apple ; and so 
on, through the whole range of the mental faculties. 

How phrenology is to fare in the present rage for new systems of men- 
tal philosophy, cannot readily be determined. A mighty multitude of 
paying disciples are close upon the heels of a number of active leaders, 
who are individually ambitious of making a stir in the world. Un- 
luckily for all of them, they have buckled on the armor of animal mag- 
netism, as the most convenient machine for throwing dust into the eyes 
of the greatest number of people at the same instant. But since the 
trickery of the thing has been detected, the professors of the new systems 
contrive to skulk behind great words, which are used as fortifications 
whenever accused of being Mesmerizers in disguise. One has discovered 
that patketism has the talismanic property of solving all problems either in 
the physical or moral world. It makes impressible pious young ladies 
sing at the Masonic Temple with their eyes shut, and follow the reverend 
but blind leader like a subdued spaniel. In fine, it tears phrenology all 
to fritters, for without treating with absolute contempt ail other methods 
of unravelling the mysterious operations of the mind, pathetism could not 
have even a transitory existence. 

Next comes Neurology — and pray what is it ? Let those who are capa- 
ble of defining its position, do so, and very much oblige a host of in- 
quirers, who see nothing in its scheme of developments but animal mag- 
netism run mad, whilst phrenology, on which it had a feeble hold, gets 
treated quite shabbily by the new converts. 

Subdivisions of animal magnetism into fine threads, are constantly pre- 
sented to wonder-struck people, whose astonishment and credulity bear an 
exact ratio to the impudence of the discoverer. Just enough of phrenology 
is dragged into an exhibition to demonstrate the utter ignorance of all 
parties in the matter, and hence that which has employed the high powers 
of Gall, Spurzheim and Combe, gets shamefully degraded and abused by 
knaves and mountebanks. 

Happily for science, there are men capable of appreciating truth, and 
disengaging it from the mass of falsehood and trickery which is sought to 
be incorporated with it. Phrenology, after undergoing a variety of degrada- 
tions by being mixed up and compounded with the rarishow exhibitions of 
animal magnetism, will by-and-by be resuscitated, and shine with its 
former splendor ; and will one day have place with the exact sciences, 
where it legitimately belongs, but from which it has been kept away by 
the enemies of its discoverers. 


Gout in Females . — It would be interesting and of some importance to 
ascertain whether females ever have the gout. In the records of disease, 
especially of cases, can a distinct case of gout in a woman be referred to ? 
We have no recollection of having heard or read that females were not 
liable to the disease. It might be gratifying to have the question dis- 
tinctly answered at once. There is no reason why females should not 
be subject to all the pains and penalties of men, if they violate the 
laws of the animal economy. Nor can we understand why they might 
not inherit the gout from some gouty ancestor, as readily as their fathers 
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or brothers, who are sometimes the unhappy victims of an ancestor’s 
maladies and bodily vices. 


A Monster arrested . — Western New York is familiar with the name 
of Dr. Beigler, a very celebrated homoeopathic physician. He resided 
some time in Albany, but of late has dwelt in the city of Rochester. He 
has been arrested for attempting to commit arson, in order to defraud an 
insurance company out of $6000. He attempted to run away, but was 
taken at the car office on a complaint for assault and battery on his wife. 
The lady was on the stand five hours, says the Atlas, and developed a se- 
ries of cruelties. At one time he beat her so badly as to produce a mis- 
carriage ; at another treated her so severely, that to save her life, she 
consented to draw up and sign a paper, setting forth that she had been in 
the habitual practice of doing wrong, &c., after which she contrived to 
escape from the house. Beigler is a German doctor, say the papers, and 
was married to Mrs. B. about three years ago. Some of the property, 
about which considerable stir was made, by himself, has been found in 
one of his own trunks. 


Removal of Dropsical Ovaria . — Mr. Southam has published some re- 
marks in the London Medical Gazette on the objections to this new surgi- 
cal operation. With regard to the statistics of the operation, he states 
that previous to October last the number of cases in which the diseased 
ovarium had been extirpated was 19, and that 5 of these were fatal. He 
also gives a table of 20 cases of ovarian disease, in which paracentesis, 
hitherto the mosteffectual palliative, was performed, from which it appears 
that this operation prolongs life on an average for only IS months and 19 
days, and that one in five dies from the effects of the first operation. In 
conclusion he remarks, respecting extirpation : 

“The operation is perfectly justifiable when the patient’s sufferings are 
such as to make life a burden to her ; when the symptoms of structural 
lesion of any important organs are absent ; and when the constitution is 
suffering merely from functional derangement consequent upon pressure 
of the tumor on the neighboring parts. On the contrary, it ought not to 
be attempted when the well-known characteristics of ffialignant action are 
present ; when the tumor is solid, uneven, and has been of rapid growth; 
when the glands in the vicinity are enlarged, and hard knots can be felt 
in different parts of the abdomen, or when there is distinct evidence of 
other organs being similarly implicated. Still less should it be undertaken 
until the surgeon, by varied and repeated examinations, is convinced of 
the existence of the disease. Nor must the rules which direct us as to the 
propriety of operating in other diseases, respecting the condition of the 
sexual organs, and the fitness of the patient’s constitution to undergo so 
severe an operation, be overlooked. Considering that extirpation of the 
ovary is still in its infancy, there is every probability that as our experi- 
ence increases it will, under proper restrictions, prove as successful as 
lithotomy. The surgeon will be thus enabled to restore to health indi- 
viduals who must otherwise drag on a miserable existence for a con- 
siderable period. A glorious monument will be raised to the healing art 
through tne improvement of surgical knowledge ; and that boldness of 
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surgical energy, which the timid were but too ready prematurely to con- 
demn, will be ultimately sanctioned by an enlightened and applauding 
profession.” 


Colony of Insane at Gheel . — Some additional particulars respecting this 
Colony, which was described in this Journal a few weeks since, are found 
in a subsequent No. of the London Medical Gazette. 

“ The following is the result of the treatment, as far as the cures are 
concerned, for the year 1840. On a total of 678 patients (353 men, 325 
women), 40 (15 men, 25 women) were cured.” 

*• This number, so small with reference to the numerical quantity, is 
enormous as regards the quality , if I may so express myself, of the pa- 
tients. For it must not be forgotten, that up to this day, with very few, 
if any exceptions, there have only been sent to Gheel insane persons who 
had previously been subjected to a treatment more or less prolonged; 
either in hospitals, or in their families, and had been deemed beyond the 
resources of art, and declared incurable . I am well aware that in mental 
medicine the prognosis is far from being infallible; but when a disease 
has existed for several months, or even years, and no treatment has 
succeeded in modifying it, the prognosis is excessively unfavorable, even 
if it does not induce us to give up all hopes of recovery. Besides, the 
circumstance must not be overlooked, that, among the patients at Gheel, 
there is a considerable number of paralytics, epileptics, idiots, and im- 
beciles, who are all in a state of absolute incurability. 

M As I have already said, not more than two years have elapsed since 
the colony at Gheel has received a certain organization. No doubt with 
time (if this be allowed* it), this organization will produce the fruits there 
is reason to expect from it, especially if the ameliorations be introduced of 
which experience may subsequently demonstrate the necessity.” 


Hospital for Jews at Berlin . — At a late session of the Municipal Coun- 
cil of the Russian Capital, the President of the body proposed a resolution 
conceived in these terms : — Considering the liberal aid which the Jews 
of Berlin have contributed during the last four years, to the different 
charities of the city, under the government of the Christians, and con- 
sidering that they have amply supplied the wants of their own poor, 
whereby a great saving of expense has resulted to the people of Berlin, 
the Municipal Council orders that the sum of two thousand dollars be 
appropriated, out of the city’s revenues for the current year, towards the 
construction of the hospital which the Jews of Berlin are now erecting 
for the poor of their own faith. 

The proposition was adopted without discussion, and with unanimity, 
save one voice, and that a Jew, who was a member of the Council, and 
abstained from voting. 


Goitre in Tartary . — “ I observed,” says Lieut. Burns, “ that these 
mountaineers (Huzaras), though some of them were living at elevations 
of 10,000 feet (the Koh i Baba mountains) were altogether free from that 
unseemly disease, the goitre, which I had observed in the same range, 
the Himalaya, eastward of the Indus, even below 4000 feet.” Perhaps 
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bronchocele is a disease, he remarks, confined to lesser altitudes , an opin- 
ion held by many members of the faculty of the first eminence on the 
Continent, as mentioned in the Transactions of the Medical Society of 
Calcutta, by Dr. M. J. Brawley, of the Bengal army. That gentleman, 
however, in his treatise on the disease, which is founded on personal ex- 
perience during a residence in the mountainous regions of Nipal, adduces 
facts that would lead to a contrary conclusion regarding its locality — 
which he states to be more general on the crest of high mountains, than in 
the valley of Nipal. 


Causes of Haemorrhage after Delivery, By C. W. Lever, in Guy’s 
Hospital Reports. — The author’s object is to call attention to two predis- 
posing causes of hamorrhage, which are not generally recognized by ob- 
stetric writers, viz., diseases of the spleen and kidneys. In reference to 
the first , he has arrived at the following conclusions : “ 1. That in fe- 

males affected with enlargement or disease of the spleen, the uterus is 
predisposed to dilate, and therefore admits of the effusion of blood into its 
cavity. 2. That the blood so collected coagulates, and excites considera- 
ble irritation, as marked by the accession of rigors, fever, &c. 3. That 

the fever so produced, in course of time (varying in different cases), as- 
sumes the intermittent type, especially when the patients have previously 
suffered from ague. And 4. That such intermittent fever is curable by 
the same remedies that are successful in the treatment of pure and uncom- 
plicated ague.” In regard to the second cause, he believes: “ 1. That 
labor occurring in patients affected with morbus Brightii is generally lin- 
gering. 2. That in such patients, although the foetus and its secundines 
may be expelled by the natural uterine efforts, and the uterus may for a 
time appear to contract, yet that it is very liable to become relaxed, and 
distended with blood. 3. That in patients so affected, peritonitis of a 
more or less acute character is prone to occur.” We Tecommend this pa- 
per to the careful notice of our obstetric brethren, whose attention cannot 
be too forcibly directed to the distressing occurrences of which it treats. — 
Brit, fy For. Med. Review. 


On Painful Affection of the Breast. — In a memoir, published in the 
“ Archives Gdnerales de M6decine,” for September, Dr. Rufz, of La Mar- 
tinique, gives several interesting cases of the disease above-named, first 
clearly described by Sir Astley Cooper, under the name of u Irritable Tu- 
mor of the Breast,” and to which the appellation of “ mastodynia,” or 
neuralgia of the mamma,” is now generally applied. The eleven cases 
given or alluded to by Dr. Rufz seem all to refer to that form of the mala- 
dy in which the neuralgic pains are accompanied by general or local in- 
duration of the mammary gland, which, no doubt, is by far the most fre- 
quently observed. Indeed, it is questionable whether ulterior observation 
will not show that the form of mammary disease in which the pains irra- 
diate round a small or large induration of the glandular structure of the 
mamma, often increasing or diminishing, according as the induration in- 
creases or diminishes, and seldom following the course of the thoracic 
nerves, is perfectly distinct from that in which there is no induration of the 
mammary gland, but merely excessive pain, increasing on the slightest 
pressure. In his late work on Neuralgia, M. Valleix mentions a fact of 
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great importance in the diagnosis of intercostal neuralgia, viz., that gene- 
rally speaking, pressure is not painful along the whole course of the nerve 
affected, as in most other neuralgias, but merely here and there ; so that 
unless this circumstance be borne in mind, intercostal neuralgia may often 
be overlooked. Dr. Rufz tested two of his cases in the way mentioned 
by M. Valleix, but did not find the local painful points which ought to 
have existed had there been intercostal neuralgia, according to the latter 
physician. Had, however, all the cases in question been thus tested, and 
found to present the local pains along the course of the intercostal nerves, 
it would by no means have proved that the mammary induration was 
merely a symptom of neuralgia, it being quite as rational to look upon 
these pains as the result of the induration itself. 

In most of the cases of Dr. Rufz the patients referred the origin of the 
affection under which they labored to a blow on the breast, generaly re- 
ceived a long time previously. 


Medical Miscellany . — A meeting of the Washington County Medical 
Society will be held at Montpelier, Vt., on the first Tuesday of January. — 
The seventh volume of the Medical Examiner, edited by Dr. Clymer, will 
be commenced early in January, to be published every alternate Saturday, 
at three dollars a year, invariably in advance. — The editor of the St. Louis 
Medical and Surgical Journal makes a very proper apology to his patrons 
for not having anything original in the last No ; the selected matter, 
he says, being “ as interesting and useful to a large majority of our read- 
ers, as original communications.” — Victor J. Fourgeaud, M.D., of St. Louis, 
Mo., is preparing a work on Eclecticism in Medicine. — On the second 
Tuesday in January, the Windsor County Medical Society, of Vt., will 
meet at Woodstock, for the transaction of business. — A young Jewess was 
resuscitated at the grave, at St. Louis, who would have been interred di- 
rectly had there not been discovered, opportunely, signs of life. — A West- 
ern paper states that as many as eight hundred cases of smallpox, mostly 
of a mild character, have occurred in Cincinnati the present winter. 


To Correspondents, &c. — Dr. Moorman’s Account of the White Sulphur 
Springs, No. 1, has been received; also “A.’s” Synopsis of the duties of a physi- 
cian. — Dr. Coventry’s Address, Dr. Hayden’s Reply to Dr. Harris, and Dr. Peters’s 
Review of Dr. Caldwell, m pamphlet, have likewise come to hand. 


Married, — At Woodend, Lunenburg Co., Dr. John S. Whittle, U. S. Navy, to 
Miss Jane Patterson. — In Effingham, Me., Dr. Orren S. Sanders, of Epsom, to 
Miss Drusilla S. Moore. — At Westbrook, Dr. Ellsworth L’Hnmmedieu, of West- 
brook, to MissLucy Clark, of Saybrook. both revolutionary pensioners. — In New- 
burgh, N. Y., O. P. Tarbell, M.D., to Miss Caroline Hildreth, of Boston. — In Brad- 
bury, Me., Dr. J. D. Watson to Miss Lydia A. True. 


Died, — In Boston, Dr. John Randall, 67. — In Hartford, Conn., very suddenly. 
Dr. Charles Greenleaf, aged 55. 


Number of deaths in Boston, Tor the week ending Dec. 23, 41.— Male*, 20— Femalee, 21. Stillborn, 4. 

Of consumption, 6— disease of the kidney*, 1— disease of the heart, 1— mortification, 1 — accidental, 
1— long fever, 4— scarlet fever, 2— brain f ever, 1— canker, 1— Infantile, 1— quinsy, 1— pleurisy ferer, 1 
—vagina pectoris, 1— old age, 2 — diarrhoea, 1— dropsy, 1 — measles, 3— dropsy in the head. 2— rhea* 
matic, 1— influenza, 1— dropsy on the brsin, 1— typhus ferer, 1— throat distsmper, 1— child-bed, 1— 
sudden, 1— chickenpox, 1— croup, 1 — unknown. 1. 

Under 5 years, 17— between 5 and 20 yeare, 1— between 20 and 60 years, 14— over 60 years, 9. 
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Copper in Organic Tissues. — M. Julius Rossignon, of Lyons, has lately 
addressed a communication to the Academy of Sciences, on the presence 
of copper in the organic tissues of a great number of vegetables and animals. 

It is well known that MM. Danger and Flandin have endeavored in 
their last memoir to establish the non-existence of copper in the human 
body in its normal state. M. Rossignon proposes in his note to contradict 
their results, and to confirm the existence of copper in the healthy human 
body. 

His experiments show that copper exists not only in the blood and mus- 
cular fibre of man, but in a great number of domestic animals, and in the 
vegetables on which they feed. 

Experiments made on dogs in 1839, showed that copper existed in them. 
M. Dumas having mentioned in his lectures, that wheat contains an 
appreciable quantity of copper, which is absorbed by our digestive process, 
M. Rossignon was induced by his knowledge of this fact to continue his 
researches on the normal existence of copper in organized beings, and par- 
ticularly in the elementary substances most used by man. 

The following are some of the results to which M. Rossignon more par- 
ticularly directs our attention. 

The gelatine obtained by the philanthropic process of the hopilal St. 
Louis , when carbonized in a close vessel, affords 0.03 of pure copper in 
100 parts of carbon. 

The boiled sorrel of the green-grocers affords as much as two per cent, 
of the neutral oxalate of copper. 

Minier chocolate affords carbon containing 0.07 of copper. 

Marquis chocolate affords only 0.05. 

Bread from the principal bakers in Paris gave from 0.05 to 0.08 of cop- 
per in 1000 parts of carbonized bread. 

Coffee contains a few atoms of copper. 

Succory affords more. 

Madder contains a considerable quantity. 

Sugar affords a carbon, which, when rigorously analyzed, furnishes 
copper, and sometimes lead. 

Barley-sugar affords coppeT. 

Fecula sugar , when carbonized, contains as much as four per cent, of 
copper. 

Lastly, M. Rossignon says that since reading the memoir of MM. Dan- 
ger and Flandin, he has found very small but appreciable quantities of 
copper in human semen, in the excrements of fowls, in eggs, and in the 
eye of the ox completely calcined in a close vessel.— Gaz. Midicale. 


Advantage of Medicines in a Liquid Form . — It has been found that 
fifteen grains of sulphate of quinine, given in infusion of senna, is more 
efficacious as a tonic, notwithstanding the purgative quality of the mixture, 
than twenty-four grains of sulphate of quinine administered in the form of 
pills. Panizza supposes the causes of this to be that the senna, by pro- 
moting the peristaltic action of the alimentary tube, and augmenting the 
secretion of the bowels, excites the production of a fluid adapted perfectly 
to dissolve the quinine ; and that the quinine in passing through the in- 
testine in a state of solution, is placed in contact with a much larger ex- 
tent of surface, and disposed for absorption much more readily than if taken 
in a solid form. — Panizza , in LEzperience . 
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RHEUMATIC INFLAMMATION OF THE EYE. 

A Clinical Lecture by Mr. Guthrie, at the Boyal Westminster Ophthalmic Hospital, 

November, 1843. 

You have seen, gentlemen, the termination of the prevalence of rheumatic 
inflammation of the eye ; it has passed away, except as a disease of casual 
occurrence, and as your attention is no longer especially attracted to it, we 
may with great propriety sum up our observations on the subject, after the 
careful examination we have just made of many of the cases. There have 
been five persons treated in the Hospital, four cases have occurred to me in 
private life, and twenty-seven have presented themselves as out-patients. 
Three of the four cases in private life have not had a relapse; most of the 
others have suffered more or less from its occurrence, and where the patients 
have been much exposed, it has occurred two, three or more times, even af- 
terthe eye was apparently well. All the cases have terminated, or are ter- 
minating, favorably, but not all without some defect, the patients complain- 
ing of a slight deterioration of sight, which in most instances has passed 
away. On examining the eye with the small telescope, you perceive it 
is the iris which has suffered, the pupillary edge becoming adherent by 
points or processes to the capsule of the lens behind, whilst the fibres of 
the iris also adhere to each other, so that although little defect may be 
apparent to the naked eye, the irregularity of the edge of the pupil is 
well marked under the glass ; and the portions of pigment which have 
been detached from the cornea, may be distinctly observed when the 
pupil has been dilated by belladonna. The defect of sight depends al- 
most always on the number, extent and situation of these portions, with 
respect to the centre of the pupil ; and a part, if not the whole, of these 
spots, appear in many cases to be thinned or absorbed, and sometimes re- 
moved with time, so as not to impede the sight, and the patient gradu- 
ally recovers his former power of vision. We have had no case in which 
both eyes have been affected at the same time, although the second, or 
other eye, had suffered from the same complaint at a former period, show- 
ing the prevalence of a rheumatic diathesis in several of these persons, 
although certainly not in all, but which is more marked in others by the 
occurrence of rheumatism in the joints. I am not aware, however, of 
anything like true metastasis from any one part to the eye, nor has any 
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distinct alternation of disease taken place from the eye to any other part ; 
nor have I remarked this as an ordinary occurrence at other times, al- 
though rheumatic disease often exists in the eye and in other parts at the 
same time, and with a greater or less degree of severity. I have seen 
this most frequently in that complaint which is denominated gonorrhceal 
rheumatism, but then the affection of the eye is not purely a rheumatic 
sclerotitis, or iritis, and is often attended by sub-conjunctival cellular in- 
flammation, causing chemosis, and may also affect the conjunctiva, and 
be attended by a muco-purulent discharge. In one case of calarrho- 
rheumatic inflammation, both eyes were affected, and there is a peculiar 
case now in the Hospital deserving your best attention : — 

Robert Windover, aged 49, of 10 Church street, has had weak eyes 
for some time, and attended at the beginning of this month (Nov.), for 
them, but staid away in consequence of rheumatism, until the 22d, when 
he again presented himself with purulent inflammation in both eyes, the 
right being the worse. The complaint began the day before, by an itch- 
ing of the lids, and a flow of hot tears, accompanied by a yellowish dis- 
charge, which glued the lids together during the night, the itchiness gra- 
dually increasing to violent pain, which prevented sleep, and caused the up- 
per lid to swell. The next day (Thursday) the discharge was great and 
puriform, the eyelid much swollen, and he complained of great pain. 
The chemosis was considerable, although it did not encroach on the cor- 
nea, the surface of which appeared to be slightly abraded. Coun- 
tenance pale, pulse feeble ; is accompanied by his wife, a healthy-looking 
woman, who says he has lived badly of late, and has a slight discharge 
from the urethra, which he cannot account for, but which he has often 
had before. Has suffered from several attacks of rheumatism, two of 
which confined him to bed, and has noticed that whenever these rheu- 
matic pains came on, they were soon followed, with one exception, by a 
urethral discharge. Can remember having had seven rheumatic attacks, 
six times followed by urethral discharges. Had a similar attack, he 
thinks, to the present, when at Chatham, and has had weak eyes ever 
since, but had not at that time any urethral discharge ; has taken colcbi- 
cum and turpentine in large doses for the cure of his rheumatism, and 
has been once salivated. 

I ordered this man to be immediately admitted, because I was satisfied 
he would lose his eye if he remained an out-patient. I did not bleed 
him, because he appeared to be deficient in power, and that I thought the 
great local mischief might be arrested by local means. I therefore direct- 
ed several drops of a solution of sixty grains of the argentum nitratum, 
lately dissolved in one ounce of distilled water, to be poured into the 
right or worse eye at 2 o’clock, and to be repeated at night, and of thirty 
grains to the ounce into the left eye; four grains of calomel, and six 
grains of colocynth, to be^given immediately, followed by a black dose in 
the morning. To be put to bed, and the eyelids cleansed every hour with 
a solution of alum, one drachm to the pint of water, when awake. 

Nov. 23. — Says he is much better this morning, and slept tolerably 
well ; that the application of the solution gave him great pain, which 
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subsided in about an hour, leaving him much easier: that the ap- 
plication in the evening had the same effect ; that he is now free from 
pain, and the eyes less gritty ; the swelling of the lid has diminished, and 
the chemosis has nearly disappeared, the discharge less: the amendment 
on the whole considerable. The purgative medicine has operated well. 
Full diet, and half a p’mt of porter. The solution, &c., to be continued, 
and fifteen grains of pulv. cinchonas with six grains of sesquicarb. of soda 
three times a day. 

Nov. 24. — Gradually improving. Diet and remedies as before, with 
calomel and colocynth at night, and an aperient draught in the morning. 

Nov. 25. — Improving. The solution to be applied only once, and in 
the morning, and the alum lotion, to be used with a syringe ; the edges 
of the lids to be kept greased with ung. cetacei ; slept well. 

Nov. 26. — The strength of the solution to be diminished to ten grains 
to the ounce to both eyes. The discharge from the left eye has nearly 
ceased, that from the right is much less ; the chemosis has entirely 
gone, and the conjunctiva of the ball much whiter ; cornea clear, iris na- 
tural, the conjunctiva of the lids is thickened from old disease, and is very 
red, and from this part the discharge proceeds. 

Nov. 27. — This man is cured of the severe attack, which would have 
cost him under any other mode of treatment one eye, in all probability, 
and perhaps both. 

You may call this, gentlemen, a case of rheumatic inflammation, of 
gonorrheal inflammation, or of gonorrheal rheumatism, or any thing else 
you please ; only, gentlemen, do me the favor to remember that I teach 
you what is of more consequence, viz., how to cure it, and you could not 
have a more instructive case for observation, in a debilitated habit. 

Of th^ 36 cases, 21 were in males, 15 in females. There tvere none 
below 20 years of age, and 2 only above 50 ; and of various trades and 
occupations, the tailors preponderating. Eighteen of the 36 were recent 
attacks, and 18 were cases of several days’ duration, or in which relapses 
had taken place, before they applied here for advice. In 1 case the 
paroxysms of pain came on in the morning, and not at night. In 2 cases 
the vessels of the sclerotica, which penetrate to the choroid coat, remain 
enlarged, ready for evil on the application of any exciting cause. In Mrs. 
Bridges, who is in the Hospital, this is well seen, and if the case is neg- 
lected, it will end first in a change in the form of the eye, by which it 
will become more conical, and ultimately terminate in a varicose state of 
the vessels, and glaucoma. This will be prevented by great personal 
care to avoid exposure, and the improvement of the general health by 
tonics, counter-irritation, slight local depletion when necessary, and the 
occasional use of colchicum, aconite and opium. 

In some of the recent cases the cure has been accomplished in from 
three to five days, by means of cupping, by a dose of calomel and colo- 
cyoth, and an infusion of senna and salts, colchicum and aconite, com- 
bined with opium when they began to act too sharply on the bowels. In the 
cases of longer duration, bark and soda have been added with advantage, 
after the other remedies had diminished the powers of the individual, al- 
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though their effects required to be continued for some days in a more 
moderate dose. In five old cases calomel and opium were added to the 
colchicum and aconite, until they affected the gums, before the desired re- 
lief was obtained. 

I have punctured the cornea in five cases. In the first case, of P. 
Dudy, to which l alluded in my last lecture, and whose case is compli- 
cated with cataract, it gave relief, and has been repeated with advantage. 
In two other cases of medium standing it rendered no service, whilst in 
two others of commencing relapse, it was of use, and will always, I be- 
lieve, be found of use in all affections of the vessels of the sclerotica, in 
which slight inflammatory attacks recur on any moderate exposure to 
cold and moisture, or indeed, apparently without it. It acts, I presume, 
by relieving the vessels which secrete the aqueous humor ; it is an opera- 
tion, however, which alarms people, and they do not readily submit to it 
in private life, and, as an accident may happen to the capsule of the lens 
if the pointed instrument is kept in the anterior chamber until all the 
fluid is evacuated, I introduce a small blunt probe until it has all escaped, 
for if a part only is let out, very little good follows the operation ; it may 
even do harm, from the irritation excited in fixing the eye. 

I have only casually mentioned the use of the belladonna, as I wished 
to reserve the observations I had to make upon it until the nature of the 
disease was more completely developed. You have seen,- and may see 
in several cases, that although all other traces of disease have been re- 
moved, some defect remains in the appearance of the pupillary edge of 
the iris, in the motion of this part, and on the surface of the capsule of 
the lens. It brings home to you, then, with irresistible force, the fact that 
this complaint is not alone a rheumatic inflammation of the sclerotica, but 
also of the iris. It is not the formidable disease so graphically depicted 
in books as rheumatic iritis, which you will very rarely see, but it is the 
disease you will often see, and the more important points of which you 
ought to be acquainted with ; and the most important of all is the pecu- 
liar kind of inflammation of the iris, which, although little noticed by a 
careless or casual observer, is not the less dangerous, as tending always to 
impair, if not eventually to destroy, the sight. 

Belladonna, from the power it exerts, when applied externally, of di- 
lating the pupil, is an important remedy, and if it could be applied in 
time, would generally so far dilate the pupil as to cause it to remain in its 
ordinary state of dilation, when not under the influence of a strong light. 
It should, therefore, be applied to the forehead and brow morning and 
evening, on the first appearance of this complaint, and when this is sub- 
dued by the vigorous measures recommended, and the use of the bella- 
donna is omitted, the pupil which nevertheless has formed some adhe- 
sions whilst in its temporary and partly-dilated state, will return to its 
usual and ordinary size, and vision will not be impaired. When, how- 
ever, the inflammation runs high, and has been fairly established, the bel- 
ladonna is not capable of exerting a dilating influence upon the iris, not 
even for several days, and I have often thought it has augmented the dis- 
ease, by dragging on the inflamed part, the patient complaining so much 
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of an increase of pain after each application as to object to its continu- 
ance. It should, therefore, be applied shortly after the commencement 
of the attack, or only after the intensity of the inflammation has been 
subdued by vigorous treatment. It may be dissolved in tincture of opium, 
or applied with powdered opium and mercurial ointment. 

The relapses are the most inconvenient to the patient, and are often 
difficult to treat. On the first occurrence of the disease the sufferer is 
usually in tolerable health, and possesses considerable power, so that he 
will bear moderate general or local bleeding well, and is for the most 
part greatly relieved by a suitable abstraction of blood, accompanied by 
a brisk mercurial aperient, followed by a draught of senna, manna and 
salts. In the first attack I usually give the colchicum and aconite in 
water, or in a saline draught, and a dose of opium, morphia, or the pulv. 
ipecac, comp, at night, attending carefully to the state of the skin, and to 
the secretions generally. The patient should be kept in an equable 
temperature, and the diet should be as mild and as simple as possible, 
without meat, or anything stimulating. After a relapse, when the powers 
of the individual are diminished, I add bark or quinine and soda, to the 
treatment, and sometimes rhubarb, if the bowels are confined ; and if 
colchicum and aconite should still be necessary, they are then to be given 
with opium, to prevent their acting on the bowels. In a first attack there 
is often a good deal of fever and constitutional derangement ; after a re- 
lapse or two, the constitution is often but little implicated, and the com- 
plaint would seem to be comparatively local, when a reasonably generous 
diet will often expedite the cure, whilst it appears also to be useful in pre- 
venting a return of the complaint, in which it will be assisted by sarsapa- 
rilla, with the iodide of potass., and the various preparations of iron. 
The bad effects of the disease on the iris are not so rapidly induced in a 
relapse, although the external appearance of redness may be as great as 
in a first attack of the complaint. Two days ago, Mr. Boyd, who is in 
the Hospital, was well. Yesterday he suffered a relapse, and the eye 
had a more dusky-red appearance than ever ; pulse 76, not strong ; he 
has the pupil sufficiently dilated by the belladonna ; and has taken col- 
chicum and aconite three times a day. 1 have ordered him bark to-day, 
and he is better. 

One case only of abscess of the cornea with onyx has presented itself 
since I gave the lecture on that subject I desired the man to be ad- 
mitted immediately, viz., on the 20th, and divided the cornea by a per- 
pendicular incision, in the manner I have directed, and which entirely re- 
moved the pain ; he took calomel and colocynth at night ; salts in the 
morning. — 21. Free from pain, although has some feeling of sand in the 
eye ; anterior chamber empty ; wound gapes a little, and the matter 
adheres to the edges. The eyes to be bathed with warm water occa- 
sionally, and the pad to be continued ; upon middle diet. — Nov. 24. An- 
terior chamber filling, ulceration of the surface diminishing, conjunctiva 
still red ; two grains of calomel and two of quinine every six hours. — 27. 
Calomel to be omitted ; anterior chamber full, and is well, as regards the 
abscess and the onyx . — London Medical Times . 
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White sui.phur springs— nu 1. 

IComraonicHted for the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal.] 

^JortN J. Moorman, M.D., the well-known resident physiciab at the 
White Sulphur Springs, is the autlior of the following interesting paper, 
which will be followed by others, from time to time, from the same in- 
telligent source.— Ed.] 

The White Sulphur Springs are located in ibe county of Greenbrier, 
Virginia, on Howard's Creek, and on the immediate confines of tbe 

Great Western Valley,” being but six miles west of the Allegany 
chain of mountains which separates the waters which flow into the Chesa* 
peak Bay, from those which run into the Gulph of Mexico. 

The waters of the Spring find their way into Howard's Creek, two 
hundred yards from their source, which after flowing fire miles, empties 
them into Greenbrier River. The Spring is situated in an elevated and 
beautifully picturesque valley, hemmed in by mountains on every side. 
Kates Mountain , celebrated as the theatre of the exploits of a chivalrous 
heroine in the days of Indian troubles, is in full view, and about two miles 
to the south ; — to the west, and distant from one to two miles, are the 
Greenbrier Mountains ; while the towering AUegany^ in all its grandeur 
of length and height, is found six miles to the north and east. 

This Spring is in the midst of the celebrated “ spring region having 
the “ Hot Spring ” thirty-five miles to the north — the “ Sweet” seven- 
teen miles to the east— the “ Salt ” and “ Red ” the one twenty-four 
and the other forty-one miles to the south— and the “ Blue ,” twenty- 
two miles to the west. Its latitude is about 37 J degrees north, and 3£ 
west longitude from Washington. Its elevation above tide water is two 
thousand feet, it bursts with unusual boldness from rock-lined apertures, 
and is enclosed by marble casements five feet square and three and a half 
feet deep. Its temperature is 62 deg. of Fahrenheit, and remains uni-* 
forraly the same during the winter’s blast and the summer’s heat ; any 
apparent variation from this temperature will be found, I think, to have 
been occasioned by the difference in thermometers, as repeated trials with 
the same instrument prove the temperature to be uniform. 

Tbe principal spring yields about eighteen gallons per minute ; and it 
is a remarkable fact that this quantity is not perceptibly increased or di- 
minished during the longest spells of wet or dry weather ; while other 
bold springs of the country have failed during the long droughts of sum- 
mer, this has invariably observed the “ even tenor of its ways.” There is 
no discoloration of the water during long wet spells, or other evidences 
that it becomes blended with the common water perculating through the 
earth. The quantity and temperature of tbe water of this Spring being 
uniform under all circumstances, gives a confidence, which experience in 
its use has verified, of its uniform strength and efficiency. The water is 
most clear and transparent, and deposits copiously, as it flows over a 
rough and uneven surface, a white , and sometimes, under peculiar circum- 
stances, a red and black precipitate, composed in part of its saline ingre- 
dients. Its taste and smelly fresh at the Spring, are that of all waters 
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strongly impregnated with sulphuretted hydrogen gas. When removed 
from the Spring and kept in an open vessel for a sufficient length of time 
for this gas to escape, or, when it has been heated or frozen for this pur- 
pose, it becomes essentially tasteless , and inodorous , and could scarcely 
be distinguished, either by smell or taste, from common lime-stone water. 
Its cathartic activity, however, is rather increased than diminished when 
thus insipid and inodorous. It does not lose its transparency by parting 
with its gas, as many other waters do ; nor does it deposit its salts in 
the slightest degree when quiescent — not even sufficient to stain a glass 
vessel in which it may be kept. 

The gas of this Spring is speedily fatal to all animate when immersed, 
even for a very short time, in its waters. Frogs, thus circumstanced, sur- 
vive but a few moments ; fish, in two minutes after their immersion in the 
water, manifest entire derangement, with the greatest distress, and uni- 
formly die in less than three minutes. 

There is but little in the early history of this celebrated watering place, 
especially worthy of preservation. Tradition says that the charming 
valley in which it is situated, was once a favorite “ hunting ground ” of 
the proud Shawanees , who then owned and occupied this fair region, and 
the numerous ancient graves and rude implements of the chase, that are 
found in various parts of the valley, sufficiently attest the truth of this 
legend. That a small marsh, originally contiguous to the Spring, was 
once a favorite deer and buffalo “ lick, ,> is well known to the oldest 
white settlers of the country ; and it is confidently asserted by some of 
that venerable class that the Spring was known to the Indians as a 
“ medicine water” and that since their migration across the Ohio, they 
have occasionally been known to visit it for the relief of rheumatic affec- 
tions. Whether this legend be truth or fiction, we cannot avouch ; au* 
thentic history, however, abundantly testifies to the reluctance with w hich 
its ancient owners abandoned this lovely valley to the rapacious avarice 
of the invading white man. 

During the year 1774, the proud, hut untutored and ill-fated Shaw- 
anees being overpowered by the encroaching colonists from Eastern Vir- 
ginia, and having sustained, in October of that year, a signal defeat by the 
Colonial troops, at Point Pleasant, were forced finally to abandon their coun- 
try, and seek shelter and protection with the main body of their tribe then 
living on the waters of the great Scioto ; not, however, until by frequent 
battles and midnight murders, they had testified their attachment to their 
ancient hunting grounds and the graves of their fathers. 

The property on which this Spring is situated, was originally patented 

for Carpenter, one of the earliest pioneers of this country, and 

who was subsequently killed by a band of marauding Indians at the fort 
at the mouth of Dunlap’s Creek, near where the town of Covington 
now stands. It is rather a remarkable fact, in a country like this, 
in which land is so prone to change owners, that this, as a whole, has 
never been bought or sold, the present proprietor owning it by right of 
descent from the original patentee. 

The precise time at which this Spring, now so. celebrated among mine- 
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ral waters, was first used for the cure of disease, cannot now be ascer- 
tained with absolute certainty. It is believed, however, that a Mrs. An- 
derson, the wife of one of the earliest settlers, was the first white person 
who tested its virtues as a medicine. In 1778, this lady being grievously 
afflicted with rheumatism, was borne on a litter, from her residence, ten or 
fifteen miles, to the Spring, where a tent was spread for her protection from 
the weather ; and a “ bathing tub ” provided by felling and excavating a 
huge tree that grew hard by. Here she remained until she had entirely 
recovered, drinking the water from the fountain, and bathing in the sul- 
phur water previously heated in the trough by “ hot rocks.” It is rea- 
sonable to suppose that the fame of this cure spread abroad among the 
“settlers,” and from them into Eastern Virginia, and among the few 
“spring going folk” who then annually visited the Sweet Spring, not 
many miles distant. Accordingly, in 1779, and from that to 1783, there 
were annually a few visiters here, who spread their tents near the Spring, 
no house having then been erected, and with the rude “ trough ” for a 
bathing tub, and this protection from the weather, are reported to have 
spent their time most agreeably and profitably. Some of these primitive 
visiters “ who dwelt in tents,” have visited the Springs of late years, and 
with pleasurable emotions marked out the spot where their tents stood 
some sixty years ago, while they recounted with delight the amusements 
and pleasures they then enjoyed. 

In 1784-5 and 6, numerous “ log cabins ” were erected, not where 
any of the present buildings stand, but immediately around the Spring, 
not one of which, or the materials which composed them, is now 
remaining. 

The present proprietor of this property came into possession of it in 
the year 1808, but did not personally undertake its improvement until 
the summer of 1818. Before this period, the buildings for the accom- 
modation of visiters, although sufficient for the number that then resorted 
to the place, were exceedingly rude, being altogether small wooden huts. 
The interest and enterprise of the proprietor soon led him into a different 
and more appropriate system of improvement, and from small beginnings, 
he has gone on, progressing in the rapid ratio of demand, until from the 
“ tent ” accommodations in 1779, and the “ log cabins” in 1784, the 
place, now both in elegance and extent, exhibits the appearance of a 
neat and flourishing village, affording comfortable and convenient accom- 
modation (including the surrounding hotels) for from twelve to fifteen 
hundred persons. 

Analysis . — The solid matter procured by evaporation from 100 cubic 
inches of the White Sulphur Water, when dried at 212 deg., weighs 
65.54 grains. This consists of : — 


Sulphate of lime 
“ of magnesia 
“ of soda 
Carbonate of lime 
“ of magnesia 


Chloride of calcium 
“ of magnesium 
“ of sodium 
Proto-sulphate of iron 
Sulphate of alumina 
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Earthy phosphates — a trace 
Azoti zed organic matter 

The gaseous matter consists of: — 
Sulphuretted hydrogen 
Carbonic acid 


Precipitated sulphur 
Iodine 

Nitrogen 

Oxygen 


In subsequent numbers I design to give some account of the medical 
nature and applicability of this water to particular diseases, with some 
general directions and precautions in its use, under particular circumstances. 
December , 1843. 


PHRENO-MAGNETISM— NO. III. 

ICommunicated for the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal.] 

An important circumstance in the Mesmeric sleep, is, that all the mate- 
rial conditions, by which sensation is ordinarily attended, are suspended. 
It is not the bodily sensibility merely that is destroyed, but the external 
mechanical laws, which act on it, are inoperative. Not only the eye is 
blind, but the person sees where the straight lines of light do not act. 
Not only is the ear deaf, but there are no vibrations of air to impart vi- 
bratory impulses to it, when a question addressed mentally to the patient 
is answered by him. Had either one of the mechanical conditions of 
sensation, or rather perception, remained, there might be a shadow of rea- 
son for modifying the other and extending it over the new sphere of the 
mind’s action. But when we find all the mechanical laws suspended, 
viz., the external impulses and the internal adaptations to receive them, 
most surely the natural inference is, that the inind perceives by a new 
mode, so far as they are concerned. And as we find no reason to infer 
a change in those operations of the mind which are revealed to us by con- 
scousness, it is here we are bound to look for the universal and neces- 
sary fact on which perception depends. The physical laws are, we 
should also infer, arbitrary and contingent; associated, indeed, with per- 
ception, while the mind maintains its usual relations to the external world, 
but having no essential connection with it. 

But it may be inquired, if that energizing of the agent, which when 
directed to its intellectual operations, is called attention, is the only act 
which precedes perception, how happens it that we are not conscious of 
it in sensation as in our other modes of knowledge ? The answer to this 
is obvious:— -In perception, as contra-distinguished from sensation, the 
mind by habit executes several processes with such rapidity as to escape 
its notice. Hence, until the time of Bishop Berkeley, it was the prevail- 
ing opinion that the eye judged intuitively of the distance and magnitude 
of objects; a knowledge which he proved must have been the result of 
experience. Now as sensation precedes perception, the mind in like 
manner must have lost, according to the law of habit, the power of ob- 
serving its acts ; and would not be sensible of it, were it a fact that it al- 
ways attends to the object before it perceives. 
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Nor is it by any means inconceivable that this power of varying 
and fixing its attention is the only circumstance that separates the indi- 
vidual agent from the action of the laws of nature. All the ideas with 
which the mind is affected may be the result of this spontaneous activity, 
in connection with an Universal Intelligence, at once the cause of the 
physical laws without and the substance of mind within, sustaining the 
one and containing the other ; through which the law of association acts, 
transcending the sphere of individual consciousness. However this may 
be, it is not my purpose at present to try to explain it. The fact that 
the operations purely mental depend on attention would seem to be es- 
tablished, as much as any fact in mental science, if it be admitted that 
consciousness is in accordance with it as far as it extends. For it must 
be acknowledged that we sense a thing in proportion to the degree of 
attention we afford to it ; that we remember, compare, and judge well, 
in proportion to the concentration of attention on the objects of our 
thoughts ; that the difference between the intellectual characters of differ- 
ent men, depends on the relative powers of attention ; that when one 
sense is lost (the sight, for instance), by attending to impressions made on 
another, the mind can almost recover its loss ; that in the vast majority 
of cases of insanity, want of control, another name for varying attention, 
is so obviously the leading symptom as to form the foundation of what is 
called the moral treatment. And if we add to these considerations the 
fact that in natural somnambulism the patient perceives those things only 
to which the attention is directed by the current of his thoughts, as well 
as the very striking fact that in artificial somnambulism, or Mesmerism, he 
is obliged to make an effort to fix his attention in order to know what is 
required of him, all the proof the subject is susceptible of is afforded. 

The view above given not only takes away all miraculous appearance 
from the phenomena of magnetism, but brings them within the bounds 
of probability. If it be admitted that the individual agent be bound, by 
the conditions of its ordinary existence, to associate its perceptions with 
impulses from without, along the course of the nerves (impulses made in 
accordance with material laws), those perceptions would necessarily be 
limited within the sphere of their propagation. Hence we could only 
perceive those objects of sight, which are within the range of impulses 
of light propagated in straight lines ; we could only perceive those objects 
of hearing which are within the range of sonorous vibrations of the air ; and 
so with the other senses. But if, again, the ordinary conditions of its ac- 
tion could by any means be suspended, these limitations, we should na- 
turally infer, would be suspended with them, for they are dependent on 
the same material laws, as the first conditions. The mind, or rather the 
agent, would therefore have no bounds set to its powers of perception, 
and would be as likely to know what was said or done, or what exists, 
in one place, as in another, provided its attention could be conducted 
along some other train of association to the fact required. 

The student of physiology who derives his ideas on the subject from 
the works which have been most popular whh {he profession for the last 
fifty years, would find it difficult to believe that the nervous system of 
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man and animals is not the seat of something less than an infinite number 
of specific properties, and that the great object of his favorite science is 
to investigate them. But if he would divest himself of the prejudices 
that must fill his mind from the study of the different experimenters, from 
Magendie to Marshall Hall, to say nothing of the whole class of phre- 
nologists, neurologists, &c., and examine the structure and functions of 
the nervous system by the light of anatomy and mental philosophy, he 
would find no reason to infer that that analogy of nature which refers to 
one kind of structure, but one specific propnrty, is to be violated in the 
case of the nervous, any more than in that of the muscular or arterial sys- 
tem. He would recognize in the white nervous structure but one pro- 
perty ; that of an adaptation to the reception and propagation of fine ma- 
terial impulses : and in the ganglionic or gray matter, whether arranged over 
the surface of the brain, through the centre of the spinal marrow, or dis- 
posed in the form of knots along the course of the nerves, he would perceive 
nothing but the intermixture of arterial blood with the fibres proper, and' 
would recognize in them nothing but an adaptation to stop or renew, by 
couuter-impulses, those propagated along the nerve. Such counter- 
impulses he would also have reason to infer must be the result of the 
passage of the particles of carbon and oxygen of the arterial, into the 
carbonic acid of the venous blood. And when physiology discloses the 
fact that pressure on a nerve, or concussion, so well calculated to disturb 
the propagation of material impulses, destroys its function while it lasts ; and 
pathology shows that important disease of the brain may exist unattended 
by pressure without manifestly impairing the faculties, he must be slow 
to believe that any other property, in reality, belongs to it. Ten to one 
he would regard the mind itself as the source of these specific properties ; 
and the physiologist who employed himself in hunting over the cortical 
substance of the brain for the seat of Hope, Benevolence, Comparison, 
&c., would in his view be worse set to work than he who should 
search in the cortical substance of the kidney for organs to secrete the 
various constituents of the urine, or the different kinds of calculi. Nor 
is the occupation of those more elevated, who seek, by slicing the cere- 
bellum, to find the seat of muscular motion or the sexual appetite ; or 
who think, by taking away the ganglia of the special senses, they remove 
the fountain head of instinct or emotion. 

These remarks are not intended to ridicule or to undervalue experi- 
mental physiology or its cultivators. Their labors will no doubt serve to 
promote the advancement of knowledge, when duly estimated ; when, for 
instance, they endeavor to investigate what offices, the performance of 
which the mind associates with the action of individual nerves, instead 
of attributing those offices to some occult, yet specific endowments of the 
nerves themselves. The air of self-complacency with which they as- 
sume to themselves the title of reasoners from facts, par excellence , while 
they reduce all the phenomena of life and mind to the properties of mat- 
ter, and at the same time pay no attention to the facts that have been 
contributed to mental philosophy by such minds as Locke, Berkeley, 
Reid, Stewart, &c.> is truly imposing. Could this last class of facts be 
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materialized so as to be cot, pinched, tied or pricked ; or be soldered to* 
getber, and driven in like a wedge between their premises and conclu* 
sions, they might be found worthy of attention. Becoming sensible, they 
would be estimated, and reasoning from consciousness down to observa- 
tion would be as highly valued as reasoning from observation up to 
consciousness. 

In my next communication an attempt will be made to draw a parallel 
between the development of theijrain in the several classes of animals, 
and the manifestation of the faculties of the mind, with the intention of 
showing that while it is improper to speak of that part as the organ of 
the mind, still it indirectly affords assistance to it by counterbalancing the 
influence of the rest of the nervous system. Compelled, as the agent is, 
to fix its attention by physical impulses in order to perceive, if there 
were nothing to disengage it from the influence of these impulses it could 
not withdraw its attention spontaneously in order to vary it and bring 
into view the concomitant circumstances, which in the mind of man forms 
the compound notion, which does or ought to control his volitions. He 
would be wholly under the influence of his sensations ; or, what is the 
same thing, of the propensities with which his sensations are associated. 
The moment a sensation is felt, the propensity would be excited and 
would control the movements of the animal. But if it be the law that 
the greater the impulse, the greater the effect on the mind, then the 
large nervous mass of the brain on which impulses are continually being 
made by the blood, and to which the mind is insensible, must, it is pre- 
sumed, have the tendency to diminish the effect of that from without 
made on any given nerve. Thus in proportion as the brain expands, 
the voluntary power would be increased, and might be directed intel- 
lectually, to the comparing of sensations ; and morally, to the calling up 
of motives to control the propensity associated with any sensation when 
called into action by it. Such a view as this gives as a reason for the 
existence of the brain, the existence of the rest of the nervous system, 
and makes them both dependent on the original law which embodies mind 
with matter, causing it to be influenced by the latter, but allowing it an 
independent existence. T. B. C. 

December , 1843. 


PROFESSIONAL ETIQUETTE. 

[Communicated Tor the Bo«ton Medical and Surgical Journal.) 

[The following synopsis of what the writer justly considers to be the 
duties of physicians to patients and to each other, was drawn up by a 
highly-respeclable member of the profession in another State. It is sub- 
mitted to the faculty generally, with the intention, on the part of the 
writer, of a more definite disposal of it in his own State hereafter. — Ed.] 
1st. Called to a patient, believing he understands the case, the attend- 
ant should prescribe until one of the three following circumstances occurs : 
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1st, dissatisfaction with the effect of his own prescription, when he should 
request council ; 2d, the patient or friends wish it, which he should ad- 
mit, or freely relinquish his charge ; 3d, apparent danger of a fatal termi- 
nation, which he should disclose to the friends, that they may avail them- 
selves of whatever they may choose, to avoid a too oSt unprofitable and 
not unfrequently unreasonable reflection. 

2d. To his counsel be should state the case .and treatment, with its 
effects up to that period ; and if counsel be called for the following pur- 
pose (as often it is), viz., to direct , he should follow strictly the directions, 
till dissatisfied with its effects, when he should report his opinion to the 
friends, that they may have an opportunity for calling counsel again, or 
charging himself with the responsibility of prescribing — always render- 
ing a just and true account of his stewardship; or, 2d, to advise and en- 
lighten by the evidence of his opinion, enforced by his reasons, leaving 
him yet with such additional light to pursue his own judgment ; or, 3d, 
which is the more common way, to confer and agree on the proper course 
to be pursued — which course, as in the first instance, he should strictly 
pursue, until dissatisfied with its effects, when he should, as in that in- 
stance, so declare, and for like reasons ; but if, on comparing opinions, 
they cannot be reconciled, he should state the fact to the friends for their 
decision, and if they do not decide, request further counsel for that pur- 
pose, always yielding to the expressed wishes of the patient, or friends, 
so far as compatible with justice to the patient and the honor of the 
profession. 

3d. Called to visit another physician’s patient, he should attend under 
the following circumstances: 1st, if, from all the circumstances, he 
believes good will arise from the consultation, i. e., if the attending 
physician is an honorable man, and has been notified of his in- 
tended call ; or, 2d, if the attending physician, from any cause, cannot 
attend, and the patient needs immediate aid, which he should endeavor 
to grant, in silence , save in writing , under seal, to the attending physi- 
cian, but should not consent to take charge of the patient, until the at- 
tending physician has been afforded an opportunity for consultation, and 
in no instance, nor under any circumstances, should he detract from his 
neighbor’s professional character, by speaking even truths , which cannot 
or are not likely to benefit others , to his injury — nor publish a difference 
in opinion, save by the unavoidable appearance of difference in prescrip- 
tion — nor seek business through pretences to superior skill, a knowledge 
and use of empirical remedies or new “ systems ” of practice, but in all 
things pertaining to his profession, should he conduct himself in a manner 
best calculated to promote the welfare of his patient, the peace of so- 
ciety, and the honor of the profession, irrespective of the opinions of 
those whose knowledge is necessarily limited and views oftener incorrect 
than otherwise. A. 

December , 1843. 
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PREGNANCY WITH HYDATIDS. 

At a recent meeting of the Westminster Medical Society (says a writer 
in the London Lancet), a case was offered for consideration by Dr. 
Chowne (Lancet, page 226), as M involving an important medico-legal 
question,” and considered by Dr. Reid as “ very valuable,” and likely 
u seriously to affect future medical evidence.” A woman gave birth to 
a mass of uterine hydatids, of five months growth, and, wonderful to re- 
late, the delivery was attended and followed by the ordinary symptoms of 
parturition. “ Thirty-six hours afterwards,” says Dr. C., “ the labia 
were tumid ; the vagina was relaxed and flaccid ; the cervix uteri tumid ; 
the os uteri thick, open to the extent of an inch or more, tumid and soft, 
and giving to the touch the sensation of being fissured. No hydatids re- 
mained in it, but there were small cogula passing away, with sanguine- 
ous-looking fluid. The parietes of the belly were loose, and the uterus 
was perceptible above the symphysis pubis. The breasts were large and 
distended, the areolae elevated and very brown, the follicles elevated and 
large ; there was also milk in the breast. The secretions from the uterus 
(seven days after) were such as would occur after labor. The woman, 
indeed, in every essential particular resembled exactly one in childbed.” 
We are, then, called upon to wonder at this catalogue of symptoms, but 
should we not have been much more astonished at their absence? Phy- 
siological investigations have proved, beyond doubt, that uterine hydatids 
are invariably the result of impregnation. A pregnancy which termi- 
nates by the expulsion of an hydatid mass is, in its early stage, perfectly 
normal. At a certain period, however, the ovum, or a particular portion 
of it, becomes diseased ; and generally the chorion or the placenta. Some 
abnormal mass (very frequently hydatid) is the result. After symptoms 
of pregnancy have continued for a longer or shorter lime, symptoms of la- 
bor supervene, and the mass is expelled. Dr. Chowne’s description of 
the morbid product voided by his patient certainly renders the case plain 
enough. “ The mass was formed of cysts, coagula intermixed with them 
and surrounding them, a great part of the mass being enveloped in a 
membrane resembling decidua .” 

In these cases, therefore, for the first few months after a successful 
sexual connection, the female is simply, naturally, and healthily, with 
child, and, of course, we are by no means to be surprised that she evinces 
symptoms of early pregnancy. And why is it to be considered ex- 
traordinary that the expulsion of this blighted ovum should be attended 
by all the symptoms of delivery? It is, indeed, blighted ; but for all 
that, it has increased more materially in size than it would have done had 
the life of the foetus been preserved. A woman with hydatid pregnancy 
is as large at the sixth month as at the ninth, and this is ordinarily a most 
valuable point in the diagnosis. But during the early months it is utterly 
impossible to distinguish between a healthy and a hydatid pregnancy. 
Thus we cannot wonder very much that Dr. Chowne’s patient, when de- 
livered of a “ five months’ ” growth, should present the symptoms above 
recited. 

I cannot, with Dr. Chowne and Dr. Reid, feel surprised that a lax state 
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*>T the vagina should precede the delivery, as in ordinary parturition ; I 
have myself seen two similar cases, of course attended by this state of 
the soft parts. Much less can I join Dr. Reid in his assertion that these 
cases diminish the value of the areola as a symptom of pregnancy. The 
woman, without doubt, had been pregnant. 

1 should answer the question proposed by Dr. F. Bird, “ Was it really 
milk that was secreted 1” by assuring him that it really was. Dr. Chowne 
indeed, acknowledges that he omitted to test it by the microscope, but “ it 
was rich and white, and differed in its characters on certain days.” Be- 
sides, “ a pupil tasted it, and found it very agreeable.” Lastly, the ob- 
ject of introducing this case, however charitable and humane, namely, 
the fear that a female discovered to have these symptoms of recent de- 
livery might be charged with destroying a child which was never bom 
might be met with the reply, that such a case could never occur under 
the superintendence of a medical jurist who knew his duty ; for if sum- 
moned to examine a woman having all these symptoms, he would not 
positively declare that she had been recently delivered of a child, but he 
would affirm confidently that such a state of things could only be in con- 
sequence of previous sexual intercourse. 

Such is the common law respecting “ delivery,” considered in a medi- 
co-legal point of view. “ So far,” says Beck, “ he can pronounce with 
safety, but if the question have a bearing on the charge of infanticide 
the existence of the child should be proved.” 


THE BOSTON MEDICAL AND SURGICAL JOURNAL. 


BOSTON, JANUARY 3, 184 4. 


Dislocations and Fractures of the Joints .* — It would be as unnecessary 
to attempt to prove that this particular work, by the late distinguished Sir 
Astley Cooper, was one of value, as that rain and dew were of utility to 
vegetation. So universally have the writings of that great man been cir- 
culated, that nothing need be said to enhance their value. A new and 
much improved edition of “ A Treatise on Dislocations and Fractures of 
the Joints” from the fifth London edition, comes from the Philadelphia 
press of Messrs. Lea Sc Blanchard, under the superintendence of the Com- 
mittee of Publication of the Massachusetts Medical Society. The en- 
gravings ore exceedingly well executed, and the typography, and, in fact, 
nil that belongs to the book, is in a finished style. Facing the title page 
is an admirable likeness of the great English surgeon, from an original 
picture by Sir Thomas Lawrence. Besides availing themselves of all the 
advantages of the latest English editions, put forth under the care of Mr. 
Bransby B. Cooper, surgeon at Guy’s Hospital, Messrs. Lea & Blanchard 


* A Treatise on Dislocations and Fractures of the Joints. By Sir Astley Cooper, Ac. Ac. A new 
edition, much enlarged, edited by Bransby B. Cooper, 8tirgeon to Guy*« Hospital. With additional 
observations, and a Memoir of the Author. Philadelphia : Lea A Blanchard. 1844. 8vo. pp. 499, 
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announce the agreeable intelligence that valuable additional observations 
have been added from notes furnished by John C. Warren, M.D., the 
long and well-known professor of Anatomy and Surgery in Harvard Uni- 
versity. In this community, and in fact wherever the reputation of Dr. 
Warren has extended — and where is he not known? — whatever he may 
have furnished will be considered of essential consequence. 

There are eighteen chapters, with an appendix containing observations 
on fractures of the neck of the femur; and another on the non-union of 
fractured bones. Lastly, an appendix to the American edition, containing, 
first, observations on improved apparatus for fractures of the femur; and, 
secondly, incomplete fracture. 


Water Curing. — A self-styled reformer, of Northampton, Mass., called 
doctor in an advertisement that recently appeared in a New York paper, 
informs the public that he speedily intends delivering six lectures on 
curing by water. The notice proceeds thus — 44 The doctor has taught and 
practised this cure for the last twelve years, and has rarely if ever failed 
m a single instance. He has performed cures of a most wonderful charac- 
ter, the details of which will be given in his lectures. For the purpose of 
spreading this subject as widely as possible, the tickets will be put at one 
dollar for a course of six lectures.” What a philanthropist this man must 
be, who has worked in all kinds of harness within less than a dozen years, 
for the sole benefit of poor, miserable, over-fed, over-comfortable humanity! 
He has entirely taken the wind out of Priessnitz’s sails, by priority of dis- 
covery ; and having failed to frighten the civilized world from roast beef 
and wheat bread, into a diet of squash custards, turnip pies and skimmed 
milk, now kindly determines to cure their present maladies — provided he 
gets well paid for the water. Amongst the rag-fair quacks of modern 
times, there are some of more eminence in imposition than others: impu- 
dence is a ready passport to the society of fools. Where were those won- 
derful miracles by water effected? Not in Northampton, it is presumed, 
or they would have been heard of before. How are the advertiser’s pow- 
ers estimated in the pleasant town of Northampton ? What would the 
intelligent people of that place say of his skill in medicine, or attainments 
in biblical literature ? 


Alumni , Graduates , d*r;., of Berkshire Medical Institution . — A full 
and well-arranged catalogue of a public institution, like the one recently 
issued at the Berkshire school, will be regarded as a very great conve- 
nience. It furnishes the names of trustees, overseers* faculty and stu- 
dents for the current year, together with a list of the alumni and honor- 
ary graduates, from the creation of the College to the present time. It 
appears that there were one hundred and twenty-seven students attending 
the late course of anatomical lectures, which shows the school to be very 
flourishing. 


Thomsonian Honorary Degrees. — From the Cincinnati Botanico-Medi- 
cal Recorder, the following resolution in regard to the conferring of medi- 
cal degrees, has been taken. The editor seems to combine in his own 
person the entire power of the institution with which he is connected — 
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saying we, like a king, on all subjects connected with the operations of the 
College. Perhaps this is perfectly right and proper, since he certainly 
is superior to the great tribe of which he is hailed the grand sachem. 
The wonder is, that a man of his attainments, forethought and habitual 

S rudence in the management of ordinary worldly affairs, does not steer 
is ship out of shoal water, clear of the rocks and reefs that threaten its 
security, and rid himself of the care and perplexities of Thomsonian ig- 
norance, arrogance and infatuation. Here follows the declaration, and is, 
=as will be seen, of high official import. 

“ We have determined, therefore, to give diplomas, 

“ 1st. To persons who have faithfully fulfilled the letter of the law, and 
paid all their bills. 

“ 2d. To those who have practised extensively and successfully for 
four years or more, and attended one course of lectures here, and paid 
all their bills. 

“3d. To those who satisfy us that they have acquired the knowledge 
contemplated by its spirit, and paid the charge for the risk of our reputa- 
tion, and to remunerate us for the expense we have incurred in obtaining 
the charter and sustaining the institution for their benefit. Say $100. 

“ 4th. We will give, not a diploma, but a certificate that one is qualified 
to exercise the Thomsonian Practice ; when, by examination, we find him 
well acquainted with it, and he pays us the price of a Thomsonian 
patent — $20.” 


Poisonous Meats and Butter from the West . — Dr. J. J. Mcllhenny has 
published a pamphlet at Springfield, Ohio, on the alarming disease called 
the trembles , or milk- sickness, which has swept off* man and beast with a 
fearful mortality wherever it has appeared. Dr. Mcllhenny says that he 
has known cases to occur in the middle of winter; but on inquiry invariably 
ascertained they were in consequence of eating salted meat — “ meat that was 
killed off* pasture and put away for family use.” According to the most 
careful observations of this gentleman, the trembles begin to appear in the 
spring, with the development of vegetation ; accompanies its growth in 
some sections till autumn, and only disappears with the advent of a frost, 
which locks up the plants for a winter’s rest. If beef, for example, is 
killed at the season of mijk-sickness, if infected, it will re-produce the 
dreaded malady at any period when used as food. This will explain 
the occasional appearance of solitary cases in the depths of winter. Dr. 
Mcllhenny says, emphatically, “ Many cases are, no doubt, produced in 
our cities, by the use of dried meat and butter which are there taken and 
sold. I lately noticed in a paper published in New York city, that a 
number of persons had there died from eating meat, which, upon exami- 
nation, was found to have been transported from Ohio.” Here is honestly 
confessed the possibility of poisoning the citizens of the Atlantic cities, 
by the diseased exports of meat and butter from districts where the trem- 
bles may have prevailed. This is a grave matter, since vast quantities of 
dried beef, venison, &c., besides butter, are brought to eastern markets, 
where they find a ready sale. It devolves upon physicians to watch the 
character of any anomalous symptoms of active disease traceable to any 
such source. 
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Homoeopathy vs. Poor Laws . — Mr. Newman, one of the surgeons of 
the Wells Union, in England, has been dismissed from his office by the 
Poor Law Commissioners, says a London paper, for practising homm- 
opathically among the sick poor confided to his care. The Commission- 
ers obtained the opinion of the College of Physicians, that a person prac- 
tising that system, exclusively, is altogether unfit to act as a medical officer 
of the Union. Mr. Newman was offered permission to retire, but he re- 
fused, and was therefore removed. 


The Veterinary Medical Association. — This Association held its eighth 
anniversary meeting, in London, on the 13th of November. Addresses 
were read, and medals and certificates awarded. The prize subject for 
practitioners for the ensuing year is, the description of 11 The minute 
anatomy of the several tissues which form the connecting medium be- 
tween the coffin-bone and the crest — their elasticity or non-elasticity to be 
especially considered ; together with the varied movements resulting from 
that bond of union, in the foot of a sound adult horse, both at his work 
and during rest in the stable , under all circumstances of sustaining the 
superincumbent weight, and otherwise.” The subject for the prize thesis 
for students is, u The anatomy and physiology of the fauces, and of the 
organs of the voice and deglutition.” An oration was also delivered by 
Mr. Wm. Field, from which we copy the following passage : — 

“I now approach a portion of my address in which I would wish, with 
every feeling of diffidence, to intimate to the learned professors at the Ve- 
terinary College a defect which I believe still exists in that establishment 
— I allude to the facility with which pupils are admitted in the first in- 
stance. If any young man present himself for admission, no matter how 
ignorant he may be ; if he have never looked into a Latin grammar, and 
if he be a perfect stranger to the French tongue ; if his acquaintance 
with mathematics and with English literature in general be on an exact 
par with his knowledge of languages ; in fact, if his education have been 
altogether neglected, and he be in all respects as unfit a candidate for a 
liberal profession as can be well imagined — the doors of the College are, 
notwithstanding, opened wide to receive him, and he is, without a question 
asked, at once admitted as a pupil. Now this I must regard as a sad 
oversight. It is a practice that does not hold in the medical profession , 
and it is provided against by the laws of the Pharmaceutical Society just 
established. Why should it be maintained in ours, more especially as we 
pride ourselves in being considered on a level with our brother professors 
and practitioners in human medicine, a position we cannot expect to pre- 
serve in these enlightened times, if we disregard the immense importance 
and advantages of general education as a means of enhancing the cha- 
racter of the veterinarian, and of upholding him in his acknowledged 
sphere of society. In the army his rank is well known. In London the 
enlightened veterinary surgeon is on an equality with the professors of 
other liberal arts. In country towns and large villages, you find him the 
companion of the clergyman, the surgeon, the lawyer, and not unfre- 
quently the guest of the gentry in his own immediate neighborhood. 
Such was not the case in those dark ages to which I have already alluded, 
during the interregnum — so to speak — of the veterinary art, when the 
patient was handed over to the tender mercies of the ignorant empiric. 
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who possessed, as a matter of course, impudence and presumption in 
abundance, but not one half of the intelligence of the animal for which he 
was called upon to prescribe, and which was thus left to the chapter of 
accidents to recover or otherwise, as chance might direct.” 


Enormous Birds — The Zoological Society met for the first time in its 
new rooms, Hanover square, November 28, Mr. Yarrell in the chair, when 
Professor Owen read a paper on the new genus of extinct birds, Dinorius. 
About three years ago a femur of an immense bird was sent from New 
Zealand to this country, and Prof. Owen at that time stated his conviction 
that it belonged to a large bird of the family Struthioind®. The atten- 
tion then excited induced persons in New Zealand to prosecute researches 
for more remains of this extraordinary bird, and the result has been that 
the Rev. Mr. Williams was enabled to procure a large quantity of the 
bones of this bird, which have lately arrived in this country. From these 
bones, which consisted principally of the femora, tibiae and tarsal bones, 
with two of the pelvis, and several vertebra, Prof. Owen has ascertained 
that there could not have been less than five distinct species of the dino- 
rius. Of these, the one first found is the largest ; it must have been about 
ten feet in length, and he calls it Dinorius giganteus. There is no evi- 
dence that any of these birds still exist, although traditions prevail amongst 
the natives of New Zealand of some very formidable bird inhabiting that 
locality. From the state of the bones, which were found in the mud of a 
river, there is every reason to suppose that these birds, like the dodo, have 
only recently become extinct . — London Lancet. 


Medical Schools and Students . — As nearly as we can ascertain, there 
are five hundred students now attending medical lectures in New York, 
both schools having an increase upon the number of last session. 

At Philadelphia, we learn that they have fully their usual quota. 

At Louisville, the estimated number is two hundred and fifty . — New 
York Journal of Medical Science. 

At the Boston Medical School, the number of students, the present sea- 
son, is one hundred and fifty-three. 


Resignation of a Professorship. — Dr. James McClintock has resigned the 
Presidency, and the Professorship of Anatomy and Surgery, in Castleton 
Medical College. 

Medical Address. — Dr. Archibald M. Welch, of Wethersfield, is to de- 
liver an address to the candidates for medical degrees at Yale College, at 
the termination of the present course of lectures ; and Dr. Abner Brown, 
of Lowell, Mass., one of the candidates, the valedictory. 


To Correspondents, &c. — Dr. Leonard’s paper on Chorea, Dr. Bodwell’s 
case of Fracture of the Wrist; Dr. Reynolds’s article on Asthma produced by 
Ipecac., together with several new publications, will have attention forthwith. 


Number of death* in Boston, for the week ending Dec. 90, 29.— -Males, 12 — Females, 17. Stillborn, 1. 

Of consumption, 5 — long fever, 4— infantile, 2— typhus fever, 1— throat distemper, 1— old age, 2— 
dropsy on the chest, 1— hip complaint, 1— marasmus, 2— hooping cough, 1 — dropsy on the brain, 8— 
syphilis, 1 — measles, 1— rickets, 1— -intemperance, 1— croup, 1— unknown, 1. 

Under 5 years, 12— between 5 and 20 years, 7— between 20 end 60 years, 8— over 60 years, 2. 
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Use of Tobacco . — The following are the concluding remarks of the Edi- 
tor of the London Lancet upon the influence of tobacco on the human 
economy. They are presented as the opinions merely of an intelligent 
medical man, and not as the undoubted views entertained by the profes- 
sion generally. 

“ In the mean time, the facts that we already possess warrant us in con- 
cluding that tobacco, used in moderation, is n ot injurious to health or to 
life ; that it originates no peculiar form of disease ; and that the thoracic 
affections, the polypi, the cancers, the colics, the dysenteries, &c., which 
Rammazini, Fourcroy, Percy, Merat, and hosts of other writers, ascribe to 
its use, are altogether imaginary as offsprings of 4 the weed.’ 

“ Tobacco appears to act solely on the nervous system. The vomiting 
and diarrhosa which it produces on those who are unaccustomed to its use, 
or who take it, internally, in poisonous doses, are merely sympathetic 
symptoms. Upon this view of the physiological action of tobacco, its 
harmlessness is easily explained. The brain, becoming habituated to the 
narcotic effects of the tobacco, does not react on the viscera, which con- 
tinue regularly to perform their functions, and health is preserved. Such 
is not the case with other narcotic substances, and, more especially with 
opium, the most important of all. The perpetual use of opium, in,addi- 
tion to its pernicious effects on the brain itself, disorders the digestive sys- 
tem, and, eventually, nearly stops nutrition. This, indeed, is the reason 
why its long-continued employment invariably destroys the most vigorous 
constitutions. 

Although a conscientious interpretation of facts thus obliges us to con- 
clude that tobacco, used in moderation, is not decidedly injurious to health, 
yet we do not advocate smoking. Putting aside the preservative influ- 
ence which that habit may eventually be proved to possess again s tee rtain 
diseases, we must pronounce smoking to be an idle amusement, specially 
adapted only for those who, in the absence of profitable subjects of con- 
templation, are content to pass their hours in the dreamy scrutiny of the 
clouds they create. It is the principal occupation of the vacant Turk, the 
indolent oriental, and the scarcely more intellectual lounger of western 
Europe, — in a word, of those who, not choosing a better employment, are 
willing merely to make smoke , and then persuade themselves that they 
have really done ‘something.* ** 


Rapid Re-union of Parts. — Dr. Centofanti, of Pisa, vouches for the 
truth of the following occurrence, in a Florentine medical journal : — A 
girl, fifteen years old, had two of her fingers suddenly chopped off, through 
the first phalanx, and, without wailing to “ pick up the pieces,** she ran 
to seek surgical assistance. The surgeon caused immediate search to be 
made for the lost members, and was not a little surprised when they were 
presented to him doubly divided — that is, they had been each chopped 
into two pieces, the hand having, doubtless, been closed at the time of the 
accident. Notwithstanding this, the parts were replaced in their natural 
situation and closely invested with a bandage. In a few days adhesive 
inflammation was found to have clearly progressed; healing, in fact, pro- 
ceeded rapidly, and in the course of the next year it was stated that the 
fingers had regained their original mobility ! — Omodei's Annali. Unit, 
di Med . 
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REMARKS ON A PECULIAR FORM OF PARALYSIS. 

By William P. Bool, M.D., of New York. 

I have met, principally in dispensary practice, with a form of paralysis 
I do not recollect to have seen described in books. It affects the nerves 
and muscles of the fore- arm, the hand, the thumb, and the fingers ; pro- 
ducing loss of muscular power, and loss of sensation, partial or complete, 
from the bend of the elbow to the tips of the fingers. From the fact 
that when the arm is extended and leaned in the direction of pronation, 
the hand drops powerlessly down, with an utter inability to extend it, 
the affection has been called the “ drop-hand.” 

The muscles and integuments of the fore-arm, hand and fingers, re- 
ceive their supply of nervous influence from two nerves — the radial and 
the ulnar. The radial nerve, after emerging from the bend of the arm, 
gives off branches to the pronator terres, flexor radial is, palmaris longus, to 
the flexors of the thumb and fingers, and to the pronator quadratus. 
Passing with the tendons of the flexor muscles under the ligament of 
the wrist, it gives off five branches, which are distributed to the ad- 
ductor muscles of the thumb, and to the radial side of each of the 
fingers. 

The ulnar nerve, after passing the condyle of the humerus, goes down 
in connection with the ulnar artery to the wrist, where it divides into two 
branches ; one of which, the main branch, passes into the palm of the 
hand, while the other getting on to the back of the hand, branches over 
the tendons, and is finally distributed to the back of the little and ring 
fingers. The other branch, passing under the palmar aponeurosis, is 
distributed on the ulnar edge of the hand, the outer edge of the little 
finger, and the sides of the little and ring fingers. 

This brief account of the nervous distribution will enable us better to 
understand the phenomena which occur in the subjects of this affection. 

The motions of the fore-arm upon the arm, depending entirely upon 
muscles seated above the elbow, are not impaired. The muscles which 
move the hand, the fingers, and the thumb, and which communicate the 
various motions of flexion and extension, pronation and supination, ab- 
duction and adduction, are paralyzed, in some cases partially ; in other 
cases, the paralysis is complete. The hand, as already observed, drops 
23 
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helplessly when the fore-arm is extended and turned in the direction of 
pronation. The power of grasping between the thumb and fingers is, 
in many cases, entirely lost ; as also that of closing the fingers upon the 
palm. As in other cases of paralysis, the flexors predominate over the 
antagonist muscles of extension, and the fingers are in a state of some 
flexion. 

The loss of sensation, somewhat enfeebled at the upper part of the 
fore-arm, is increasingly so as we pass downwards, until we reach the 
fingers, where it is often complete. The ulnar nerve, from its being expos- 
ed at the point where it passes round the condyle of the humerus, being 
more subject to the cause of the affection than the radial, those parts of 
the fore-arm aud hand receiving their nervous supply from it, are gene- 
rally most affected, sometimes exclusively so. One branch of the ulnar 
nerve, as already mentioned, being distributed over the back of the hand, 
to its ulnar edge, and to the little and ring fingers, the loss of sensa- 
tion in these pails is complete, being numb and powerless ; while the 
middle and forefingers and the thumb, retain the power of motion and 
sensation. 

The cause of the affection appears, in all the cases I have inet with, 
to be one and the same, viz., the long-continued pressure of the weight 
of the body upon the nerves of the fore-arm in sleep. The subjects of 
these affections tell you they went to bed at night as well as usual ; and 
when they awoke in the morning, they found the fore-arm and hand 
numb and powerless in the manner already described. They had no 
doubt gone to sleep with the fore-arm under the body, and remaining in 
that condition for several hours, paralysis, the usual consequence of 
continued pressure upon nerves, is the result. Those cases I have met 
with, occurred in hard-working people, whose slumbers, after the labors 
of the day, are dead and heavy. In several instances. I suspected that 
some extra narcotism had been produced by libations of beer and spirits. 

Treatment — When I first met with these cases 1 treated them by 
stimulating frictions along the track of the nerves, and repeated blisters 
on the palmar surface of the fore-arm. This treatment was entirely un- 
successful. I then thought of applying moxas. and this method was at- 
tended with complete success. The first case 1 met was treated with 
stimulating liniments and blisters for two or three weeks, without the 
slightest improvement, the hand and fingers remaining perfectly power- 
less. I then applied a single moxa on the facial surface of the fore-arm, 
and in a week the improvement was obvious. 1 was obliged, however, 
to apply a second or third moxa, before the err- v. as complete. Since 
that time I have treated four or five cases, ..pj/ying in every instance 
from two to three moxas up and down the palmar surface of the fore-ann ; 
and the cure is generally completed in from three to four weeks. 

Finding this method so successful, 1 have tried no other. I have been 
told that in the New York Hospital, electro-puncture has been used 
successfully in this affection ; but 1 have not had the opportunity of 
trying it. 

The form of moxa which I have us< d, is that of small bits of £utn 
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camphor. This form, as it is always at hand, is rapid in its application, 
and produces as little pain as any method of applying the actual cautery 
to the human flesh, I prefer, as well in this case, ns in others where the 
remedy is advisable. 

(From the striking analogy of the cases above detailed to certain symp- 
tons resulting from exposure to some of the preparations of lead, we ad- 
dressed a note to Dr. Buel, suggesting a further inquiry; and to this, the 
following reply was made. — E d.] 

Dear Doctor, — In the note you were kind enough to 9end me this 
morning, you remark, “ There is a peculiar affection, arising from expo- 
sure to the effects of lead, called by the workmen the wrist •drop, which 
bears a marked resemblance to the ‘ peculiar form of paralysis* that 
you describe.” “ Some yeate ago,” you continue, “ cases of obstinate 
constipation of the bowels, accompanied occasionally by paralysis of tire 
hand and fore-arm, occurred so frequently among the soldiers of the 
United States army, from the use of white lead in cleaning their belts 
and gloves, that it became necessary to interdict its further use by a 
general order, which, at the same time, substituted pipe-clay.” “ 1 have 
thought it,” you add, “worth while to suggest the inquiry-, whether the 
cases you refer to might not have a similar origin.” 

Thanking you for your kindness in making the suggestion, I would 
observe in reply, that when 1 first met with the cases described in my 
communication, I was myself forcibly struck with their analogy with 
certaio affections produced by exposure to the effects of lead; and im- 
mediately directed my inquiries to ascertain whether they had not the 
same origin. I could not, however, ascertain that there had been in any 
such instance, any exposure to the effects of lead. Aware of the fact 
that beer and cider drawn through leaden pipes, have sometimes produced 
the peculiar symptoms following the introduction of lead into the system, 

I was suspicious that these cases mi^ht have been thus produced. Fur- 
ther inquiry', however, did not confirm my suspicions, but satisfied me 
that they were unfounded. 

The affection I have described, differs from that which you refer to, in 
one very important particular. “ Some years ago,” you remark, “ cases 
of obstinate constipation of the bowels , accompanied occasionally by pa- 
ralysis of the hand and fore-arm , occurred,” &tc. In these cases, and in 
all similar ones, arising from lead, the constipation of the bowels is the 
marked and prominent symptom to which the attention of the practitioner 
would primarily he directed. The cases I have described, were unat- 
tended with constipation, or indeed with any other disturbance in the 
general functions of the system. The patients, I believe in every in- 
stance, declared themselves to be in their usual health, with the exception 
of the paralysis of the hand and fore-arm. 

The sudden access of the paralysis in my cases, differs from what 
might be expected from the gradual introduction of lead into the system 
in the manner you mention. In these cases, in every instance, the pa- 
tients retired to rest in their usual health ; they waked with the fore-arm 
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and hand paralyzed. I think then it is fairly to be inferred, that these 
cases were not the effect of lead. 

1st. Because, on diligent inquiry, I could not ascertain that there had 
been any exposure to lead in any shape or form. 

2dly. Because the affection was unaccompanied by constipation of the 
bowels. 

3dly. Because the attack was sudden, and not gradual, as we should 
expect from the gradual introduction of lead into the system. 

4thly. Because in all the instances, the affection was removed by the 
application of a remedy purely local ; a result certainly not to be ex- 
pected, supposing it to have been produced by a cause operating on the 
whole system, as the poison of lead. 

Since my communication was sent in, I have seen two other cases. 
They differed in no respect from the cases therein described. Both were 
treated by the application of camphor moxas to the palmar surface of the 
fore-arm. The first was a strong, healthy Irishman, perfectly well ’in all 
other respects. At the end of a week from the application of the moxas, 
he returned without much improvement, and rather vexed at finding that 
his arm was no better than before, and that he had got in addition three 
sores upon it. At the end of the second week the improvement was de- 
cided ; and in another week the restoration was complete. 

The second case was a woman of very intemperate habits. She re- 
turned at the end of the week with, as usual, but little improvement in 
that space of time. I have not seen her since ; but I am confident, from 
the result in other cases, that she is cured . — New York Journal oj 
Medicine. 


THE WAY SOME PERSONS BECOME DENTISTS. 

“ A man must serve his time to every trade 
Save censure, critics are already made.” 

This may have been true once, but the poet evidently was no prophet: 
he did not foresee the day when men should make themselves dentists by 
a simple act of volition, as the celebrated Jew physician, who gained 
great reputation in London, made himself a doctor. He was out of 
money, out of employment, out of patience, and out at the elbows— 
suddenly he exclaimed, “ I am a doctor his education was completed, 
and in a little while he was in full practice. How many dentists have as 
suddenly willed themselves into business, by this short-hand method of 
professional induction, we cannot tell. 

Fire in each eye, and forceps in each hand, 

They swarm, and cheat, and swagger round the land. 

Give one of these gentry a pot of mineral amalgam, and a few leaves 
of tin foil, and it will be strange if he does not pick the pockets of a neigh- 
borhood. Yet, after all, this must be a bad business : people soon dis- 
cover that they are cheated ; practice falls off as fast as it came on, and 
the great dentist, who makes bad teeth to be better than good ones, and 
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fills cavities with indestructible (Cornwall) silver or self-adopting paste, 
is obliged to leave the scene of his miraculous performances, with more 
despatch than dignity* This routine of operations is performed again 
and again, until there remains no place where the man is not known, and 
no place to which he can go ; those that know him best, and are most 
anxious to see him, are precisely the people whom he desires with all his 
heart never to meet again. 

But there is another class of dentists, who must by no means be con- 
founded with the vagabond order above mentioned, and yet who are very 
unfit to practise the surgery of the mouth. These are well-meaning 
people, who, either from ignorance of what is necessary to fit them for 
the profession, or from inability to procure proper instruction, commence 
practice with scarcely the elementary knowledge of the dental art. They 
can file a tooth, and perchance extract one. They can paste up a cavity, 
or fill a hollow grinder with tin or even with gold, but not in such a man- 
ner as to secure its preservation. They may even have a sufficient idea 
of the business to insert, in a bungling way, a pivot tooth. But beyond 
these rude mechanical efforts, they know nothing, until they acquire ex- 
perience by practice — that is to say, until they have committed every 
sort of blunder so often, and with such painful consequences, as to make 
it hard for them to err in the same way again. Of this kind of dentists 
there are great numbers, and great numbers are daily joining their ranks. 

But there is another class of dental surgeons, very different from those 
above mentioned. These are the men of science ; the men who under- 
stand the great principles of medical treatment, who know that the mouth 
is an integral and most important part of an exquisitely organized whole, 
and who apply the science of surgery to this one part, not as being de- 
tached from the body, but as most closely connected with it. Few of 
the most skilful surgeons in the country could perform, with excellence, 
an ordinary dental operation ; few could properly pronounce, at a glance, 
upon the nature and extent of the disease of the teeth ; how then can 
an uneducated man expect to do this? If the profoundest knowledge 
of surgery, and constant practice in it, does not make a man a dentist ; 
if even the most skilful surgeon must study the diseases of the mouth 
and their treatment as a speciality, what strange presumption is it in an 
uneducated man to undertake the practice of an art so important and so 
difficult. 

It must be repeated until it obtains the currency of a proverb, that 
dentistry is a department of surgery, and that the man who would prac- 
tise it properly must prepare himself by diligent study and careful me- 
chanical operations . — American Journal oj Dental Science, 


CHOREA. 

To the Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 

Dear Sir, — I here present you with my views of a disorder, respecting 
the nature and treatment of which, practitioners are exceedingly at va- 
riance. My observations upon the subject are at your disposal. 
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This disease derives its name from a Greek word signifying a chorus, 
which formerly accompanied dancing. It is frequently designated cho- 
rea Sancti Viti, St Vitus’s dance, or the dance of St. Guy ;* because the 
devotees of St. Vitus continued dancing so long that they induced symp- 
toms of the complaint ; and, we are told, could only be cured by re- 
pairing to the chapel of St. VVeit (as the Germans have it) on the anni- 
versary of this canonized person, where they danced day and night, with 
faith that dancing would cure them. 

Chorea attacks children and young persons of both sexes ; females 
being not more obnoxious to it than males, as has been stated by some 
writers. <1 think that children, between eight and sixteen years of age, 
are more liable to suffer from it than those older or younger. It seldom 
occurs after puberty, or during infancy ; yet no age is exempt from it; 
for it has been seen in the infant at the breast, and the man of mature 
years. 

Chorea, at the onset, oftentimes attacks the body partially, percepti- 
ble in the irregular convulsive muscular movement of one or more of the 
•extremities, trunk or face. Risus sardonicus. which is erroneously con- 
sidered by some a separate disease, is, occasionally, the first, and very 
commonly an attending symptom of this complaint. At other times its 
invasions are general, involving the whole muscular and nervous systems. 
The patient will have little or no control of the muscles of the will, the 
power of speech is impaired, deglutition becomes extremely difficult, 
respiration is impeded, be. When he attempts to walk, his progress 
resembles that of an idiot, and his gesticulations are like one intoxicated 
with alcohol. The countenance and all the features of the face lose 
their beauty ; the disposition is dogged, suspicious, and irritable. From 
laughing to weeping, the temper changes suddenly to deep anger with- 
out a cause. 

In severe cases of long standing, the intellect is destroyed, the moo- 
arch of the mind abdicates his office, leaves it vacant, and fatuity is the 
result; or chorea, if not cured, may induce epilepsy, paralysis, or the 
patient may die of marasmus. 

Most authors say that the fits are preceded by rigors, or a tingling 
sensation of the feet and limbs, that like cold air ascends the spine. This 
may account for the slight, irregular twitchings which implicate a great 
number of the muscles at this period. I am certain that the dis- 
order is always produced by some functional derangement. If the bow- 
els are constipated, the abdomen will be tumid ; but tumefaction is not 
always an attendant symptom, as many affirm. Borborygmus, occasion- 
ed by flatulence, may at the same time be noticed. The condition of 
the stomach will govern the appetite and render it variable. In the fe- 
male, deranged uterine function may be present. The functions of the 
liver and skin are many times involved. Worms are not symptomatic of 
chorea, but may afflict the patient ; so with teething, cutaneous eruptions, 
rheumatism, be. — they are not symptoms, but so many combining causes 
and accompaniments: 

* It was called the dance of St. Guy by the French. 
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Opposite opinions are entertained with regard to the morbid anatomy 
of chorea ; and appearances after death are so varied “ that they only 
prove that there is not necessarily any structural change.” Morbid 
changes are indeed found ; hut they chiefly relate to coincidence, rather 
than uniform facts. The physiologist alone may solve the inquiry ; and 
this solution is not so complex a task as many would make it to be ; for 
when we understand the nature of the malady, we have learned the pa- 
thology of chorea, so far as we can as an idiopathic affection. 

General and nervous debility explain the phenomena of this disease, 
if we take into view those effects depending upon sympathy, which will 
deviate as patients are affected in different instances ; or, in other words, 
according as the functions of the bowels, uterus, skin, stomach, liver, &tc., 
are disturbed. If there is not general debility, why is the patient so 
feeble ? If there is not nervous debility, why do nervines act so benefi- 
cially upon those laboring under the malady ? That there is general de- 
bility* no one, who has seen chorea, will attempt to deny ; but one who 
believes the complaint depends upon spasm, or that in its nature chorea 
is a spasmodic disease, may reply to my last interrogation, that most 
medicines of the kind mentioned are antispasmodics, and that they ope- 
rate by relieving spasm. My objections to the doctrine of spasm are — 
first, antispasmodics will not effect an entire cure, as they would if this 
doctrine were correct. Secondly, “ In severe cases the irregular actions 
are never suspended excepting during sleep, and may even continue irre- 
spective of this condition.” Now it would be impossible for spasm to be 
kept up so long, and so incessantly, without producing death ; yet ner- 
vous debility might exist, and life not be in jeopardy. The last reason I 
shall now give in favor of my own opinion, is, that nervines (independent 
of their anodyne and antispasmodic qualities) act as tonics to the nervous 
system ; and in this way they assist nature in this, and similar diseases. 

Whatever tends to induce debility, or impair the nervous system, may 
be a cause of chorea. Hereditary influence, falls, blows upon the head 
or about the region of the spine, mental anxiety, excitement of any kind, 
especially premature excitement of the intellectual faculties or sexual de- 
sires, gross diet, unhealthy air, cold, sedentary occupations, and improper 
directions of the moral feelings, may become causes. Imitation has very 
little if any influence in its production. Inhabitants north of the equator 
are more obnoxious to it than those of the southern hemisphere. 

Our diagnosis is for the most part made without danger of confounding 
the symptoms with other affections. Those who have seen it once, 
will scarcely fail in their diagnosis of chorea ; for each case has sufficient 
characteristic marks to distinguish it — as irregular muscular motions, loss 
of power over of the muscles of the will, general and nervous debility, &c. 

The prognosis is favorable when it occurs in the child otherwise 
healthy. We may always expect to cure such patients as have not 
organic diseases established, acting as excitants and remote causes, if 
the person is young, and the disorder not of long duration. When it 
attacks adults, there will be much doubt of making any complete cures. 
Chorea scarcely ever proves fatal. 
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Treatment . — Many writers insist upon bloodletting in chorea ; but from 
what I have seen of the malady, I am led to think that the lancet is not 
indicated, and consequently would prove injurious, unless visceral inflam- 
mation exist. Should there he determination of blood to any important 
part, to the head, for example, cups or leeches may be applied with ad- 
vantage. Nervous agitation may cause a quick pulse, and perhaps 
render it full. Such a pulse, in disorders not of the irritable kind, would 
stimulate me to employ venesection ; but in the present instance, 1 should 
rely upon the tine, sanguinary for its sedative influence over the circula- 
tion, and also for its nervine and alterative virtues, which will be service- 
able, as I shall presently endeavor to show. 

The practice of purging, whiA is so earnestly enjoined upon us by 
several writers, and particularly by Dr. Hamilton, I cannot approve; be- 
cause 1 have known bad cases recover without it, and because I have 
found it of service only in unloading the bowels when constipated ; when 
this is the case, we cannot do without it. Mild cathartics may gene- 
rally be trusted for this purpose ; but when we wish to procure the dis- 
charge of indurated and fetid faeces, it will be found necessary to em- 
ploy the more drastic of these remedies. Gentle laxatives may be ad- 
ministered every day or two during the first stage of chorea, and their 
use may be prolonged if costiveness prevails, unless great debility comes 
on, in which instance we may have recourse to tepid water enemata. 

Emetics can only be useful in evacuating the stomach of foul matter 
or acidity which may be there; or, perhaps, by rousing that organ into 
action, secondarily imparting a shock to the system, which may do much 
in aiding nature to re-take her desolate castle. When there is acidity of 
the stomach after giving an emetic, those agents denominated antacids 
will be likely to do much good. * 1 like the following combinations : — 
Mag. calc., \ ss. ; sub-carb. pot., p. ipecac., p. zing, aa 3j. Dose, a 
teaspoonful every six hours. Or, subcarb. sod., sacc. albi, aa 3 ij. ; aqu. 
cinnamo. J v. M. Dose, a tablespoonful every four hours. When 
there is pyrosis, spt. ammo, or creosote, may be tried. For flatulence, 
gm. camph. or sulph. eth. may be given. 

We can bring in the milder mercurials for their deobstruent virtues 
with advantage when the functions of the liver and skin are impeded. A 
few grains of the protochlo. hyd. or the blue mass may be given at night, 
and followed at morning by a mild laxative. In chorea alterative reme- 
dies are often demanded, and we can seldom do better than to give a 
trial to some of those now under consideration ; should these, however, 
disappoint our expectations, we may resort to others-^-as some of the 
preparations of iodine, the extracti taraxaci, or the sapguinaria that has 
already been alluded to. We shall rarely have cause to produce ptya- 
lism in treating this disease ; on the other hand, we must (as a rule) 
sedulously avoid it. 

Diaphoretics will be called for in the majority of cases, as the skin is 
generally dry, and perspiration mostly checked. In irritable disorders 
we shall do well to keep up constant diaphoresis ; when we can do this 
easily in chorea, we may hail it as a happy prognostic. To this end we 
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may give p. nit. pot., 5 j. ; tart, antim., gr. j. ; pil. hydr., gr. vi. ; sulph. 
morph., gr. jss. M. Ft. pil. vj. One to be given every six hours. 
Or. spts. nit. dulc. § j. ; vin antim. tart., 3 ij. M., and let there be 
taken a teaspoonful every three hours. 

As the urine is often scanty, turbid, or dArk, much good may be de- 
rived from diuretics. The following is one of the best diuretic prescrip- 
tions — calomelanos, p. sctll. , aa gr. xij. ; sulph. quini®, gr. xv. M. et 
div. in chart, x. One powder to be taken once in four hours. 

* If we suspect the presence of worms, we must take measures to re- 
move them. In lumbrici the most certain vermifuges are calomel and the 
spirit of turpentine ; either may be given in conjunction with oleum ricini. 
I should never give spigelia in chorea, as l should choose to avoid Its 
well-known violence upon the patient. In ascarides, five or six grains of 
calomel may be taken at bed-time, and in the morning some aloetic ca- 
thartic preparation may follow ; or enemata of camphor® and olei oliva- 
rum may be freely thrown up the rectum for a few successive days. For 
tenia the spirit of turpentine is recommended in doses of § ss. to g 'j* 
daily, taken in honey^ The spirit of turpentine may possibly be service- 
able in recalling the muscular system from its lethargy, and thus impart to 
it the primum mobile of normal action. 

We are to treat uterine, and, in short, all functional derangement, upon 
general principles. 

After getting our patient in a suitable condition — that is, when we 
have corrected the deranged functions — we are to administer tonics freely. 
And of the most appropriate of these, are the sulph.' quini., tine, ferri 
chlo. and myrrh®. Here, too, we may employ counter-irritants and blis- 
ters. These I think are among our most effectual means for treating 
chorea. I had a patient last spring, a girl 10 years of age, who had 
entirely lost the use of her right arm. She could not walk, and she ap- 
peared like an idiot. I applied a narrow blister to the whole length of 
the spine, and one to the affected arm ; for a few days sustained their 
action with the turpentine liniment. In a very short time from this, she 
walked tolerably well, and could feed herself. This patient entirely re- 
covered, and has manifested no symptoms of chorea for several months. 

Sponging the body with cold water impregnated with vinegar or alco- 
hol, then immediately employing dry friction, to be repeated morning and 
evening, is good practice. 

Stimulants are not indicated in chorea, and I think I have seen evil 
arise from them. A patient, I recollect, who took wine-bitters for their 
tonic properties for a long lime without good, soon recovered by tailing 
quini®. 

In chorea, narcotics are only employed as sedatives and nervines ; this 
use of them may be adopted, and narcosis not result from it. 

Such medicines as allay “ spasm ” are not called for because they 
are antispasmodics, but became they give vigor and strength to the ner- 
vous system ; and for this purpose they will be found important agents. 
The best are sulph. morph., hyoscyamus, conium, assafeetida, blood-root, 
camphor, valerian and castor. 
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Biographical Notice of the late Dr. Bucklin. 

The moral treatment of chorea consists in cultivating the moral feeP 
ings, repressing excited passions, and calling forth those sentiments that 
are depressed, encouraging the patient, &c. Let him understand that 
the prognosis is not unfavorable, and that his case is probably curable. 
Visiters should not be left to gaze on him, nor should his gestures be sub- 
jected to criticism. He should be indulged as far as indulgence can rea- 
sonably be carried, and his temper kept composed and quiet. Riding 
in good weather will be of service, increasing the appetite, which must 
be made satisfied with a plain but nourishing diet. John P. Leonard. 

Lime Rocky R . i., Dec. 26, 1843. 


BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICE OF THE LATE DR. BIJCKLIN. 

[During the last year, death has been busy among the older members 
of the profession. The loss of an unusual number of them has been 
fell by us, as well as by those more intimately connected with them, they 
having long been friends and subscribers to this Journal, some of them 
from its very commencement. Among these we may mention the names 
of Page of Maine, Randall of Boston, Bucklin of Hopkinton, Ward of 
Perry Centre, N. Y., Smith of Worcester, and Briggs of Walpole. We 
are glad that a friend of one of the most venerable and deserving of 
them has furnished the following tribute to his memory. From our per- 
sonal knowledge of Dr. Bucklin, we have no doubt that all that is here 
said of him is true, and it is gratifying to be able to show in some small 
degree our estimation of his character by giving place in the Journal to 
this brief memoir.] 

lCoinmunicated for the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal.] 

The late Dr. Thomas Bucklin, of Hopkinton, was born in Rehoboth, 
now Seekonk, Bristol County, Sept. 28th, 1772. His father, Mr. John 
Bucklin, was* a respectable farmer of that town. His advantages for 
an education were ordinary for that day. He commenced his profes- 
sional studies when about 18 years old, with Dr. Humphry, of Paw~ 
tucket, R. I.,and continued with him about one year. He then put him- 
self under the tuition of the late Dr. Thurber, of Mendon, with whom 
he continued two years. 

In May, 1793, Dr. Bucklin commenced his professional life in Hop- 
kinton, Mass., where lie pursued the practice of medicine fifty years. 
He \vas admitted a member of the Massachusetts Medical Society in 
1812, and has been a Counsellor of that Society more than twenty 
years* 

Few physicians have reached a more eminent standing in the comrau- 
nity than the late Dr. Bucklin. When young in the profession he 
gave evidence of promise. He was naturally zealous and enthusiastic, 
and followed up his investigations of disease with great industry and 
earnestness. Prompt to his business, attentive to his patients, and happy 
in his results, he soon became a noted physician in his town and vi-' 
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Fracture of the Metacarpal Bones. 

cinity. During the last forty years of his life, no medical man was more 
devoted or more laborious in his pursuits. He was emphatically a student 
during his whole life ; and his strong powers of perception, and reten- 
tive memory, made him rich in facts, which lie had been accumulating 
during a long life of experience. His urbanity, his hospitality, and his 
love for a social hour, will not soon be forgotten. 

Dr. Bucklin’s manners in the sick-room were most benignant and affa- 
ble — he seemed always to be in unison with the sick man’s feelings. No 
one sympathized more readily, more actively, with the suffering ; and 
his sympathy could not be restrained — it was impulsive. His moral 
sensibilities were exalted and refined. But if there was any one quality 
of his heart that prevailed — that seemed to act as a presiding divinity 
over the man — it was his benevolence. The community in which he 
lived will not soon forget or cease to feel the influence of his generous 
acts. In every public improvement, in every effort for moral elevation 
or intellectual advancement, or for enhancing the interests and comforts 
of the community, the heart and hand of Dr. Bucklin were readily en- 
listed. The loss of so worthy a man, and so able a physician, must be 
felt by the public, and especially by those who depended upon him in 
sickness. 

We make no attempt to represent the value of such a man as Dr. B. 
in the family relationship. Those who enjoyed his company daily must 
realize how difficult this would be. His example as a husband, a parent 
and neighbor, will have the deepest impression on those who knew him 
most intimately. 

That Dr. Bucklin had no faults, we would not say — for we cannot say 
that of any man. We knew him to have one sin — but it was an amiable 
one — the sin of tolerating an opinion differing from his own, especially if 
that difference was of no practical advantage ; and if in his view it had 
an important bearing upon results, his manner of correcting that opinion 
was most lenient and Christian. 

Thus briefly we have alluded to our deceased friend ; and if what we 
have written should serve to retain in a more compact form the elements 
of his character, or prove an humble tribute of respect to his memory, it 
will be sufficient for our purpose. 

January , 1844. 


FRACTURE OF THE METACARPAL BONES. 

To tho Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 

Dear Sir, — If the following is worthy of insertion, please give it a 
place. 

The case was that of a lad, 10 years of age. In passing round upon 
the frame of a wheel, about ten feet diameter, in the act of falling his 
hand caught accidentally the horizontal plane, on which was placed iron 
coss. It passed directly under the roller or axle. The space between 
the wheel and axle varies from one sixteenth to one eighth of an inch. 
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Asthma produced by Ipecac . 

The three first metacarpal bones were fractured ; that of the index and 
middle fingers so badly that it was found necessary to remove several 
pieces of nearly detached bone. The external wound extended from 
the first phalangeal joint of the little finger to that of the metacarpal joint 
of the thumb, and around to the inner surface of the carpus. It was 
about an inch in width on the dorsum of the hand, for nearly half the 
length of the external wound. 

After the portions of hone which were loose in the flesh, had been re- 
moved, the wound was closed with sutures, and left for nature to perform 
her part towards effecting the cure. Proper cathartics were administered, 
anodynes directed, succeeding the application of a bandage, and splint 
from tlie elbow joint. Subsequent dressings required the application of 
caustic. But the use of chalk was found to answer an admirable 
purpose. 

Last Wednesday was five weeks since the accident happened, and 
the external wound has nearly healed, so that the patient is not thought 
to require medical treatment. 

Query. — Would the wound have healed as soon if the loose bones 
had not been removed, and what will the new formation be? W. B. 

Farmington , Ct ., Dec. 23, 1843. 


ASTHMA PRODUCED BY IPECAC. 

To the Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgtcai Journal. 

Sir, — Having noticed in the Journal several instances in which ipecac, is 
said to have given rise to asthma, l take the liberty to add one more fact 
to the number. It is a matter of some practical importance, as it may 
influence our treatment of disease in constitutions in which the peculiar 
susceptibility is known or suspected to exist. I would take occasion, in 
this connection, to inquire of our homoeopathic brethren, whether they 
use ipecac., in the treatment of asthma, on the principle “ similia 
similibus ?” 

The late Dr. Aspinwall, of Brookline, who is still remembered by 
some of the older members of the Faculty in and about Boston, and who 
was extensively known for many years as the proprietor of a smallpox 
hospital, was so injuriously affected by the effluvia arising from ipecac, that 
he discarded it entirely from his practice, for some years before his death. 
It produced in him a most distressing dyspnoea. This fact I had from 
my preceptor, the late Dr. Chaplin, of Cambridge, who was intimate 
with Dr. A. in the latter years of his life. Yours, fee. 

Gloucester , Dec. 28, 1843. Joseph Reynolds. 
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THE PHYSICIAN, A RELIEVER OF HUMAN SUFFERING. 

From Prof. Harrison’s Introductory Lector® at the Medical College of Ohio, Nov., 1843. 

But not only by the prevention and cure of disease are the direct advan- 
tages accruing to society from an enlightened body of physicians exhibited, 
but the excellence and utility of the profession are shown also in the miti- 
gation of human suffering. 

Were we to assume this single, and subsidiary function of the medical 
profession as the entire and only ground of the usefulness of the physi- 
cian in society, still in the eye of humanity there is daily and hourly 
felt, by the victims of both curable and incurable maladies, a sufficient 
amount of relief arising from the prescriptions of practitioners of medi- 
cine, to shed a lustre of moral and intellectual grandeur around the 
profession. Perhaps to the man of blind and erring admiration of osten- 
tatious deeds of benevolence, who unreflectingly disregards what is effect- 
ed in the humble scenes of life for the melioration of human suffering, 
the reference to such a topic may excite only a feeling of disgust. To 
the gentle poetic sentimentalist it may partake of the ludicrous when 
especial notice is taken of the dignity and excellence of the medical 
profession in connection with so lowly a matter as the mitigation of 
those agonies which are hourly felt in many a sequestered spot of sick- 
ness. And yet the true moral greatness of science is never so finely and 
nobly evinced as when she steps aside from her abstractions and lofty de- 
monstrations, and converses with groans and sighs, and bottles up the tears 
of suffering human nature. 

Let the far-seeing, penetrating eye of philosophy dart its piercing 
beam beyond the present, and amid the action of elements apparently 
incongruous calculate with unerring certainty the events shadowed forth, 
and with controlling grasp snatch the dark working agents of disaster 
from their lurking places. Let science in its power of prevention ever 
go forth in its errands of mercy over the world, and erect its sanatory 
barriers around man’s frail and fleeting existence. Let the tact and skill, 
and remedial resources of the wise and humane physician, be ever kept 
in alert and vigorous play to extirpate disease when it seizes on the 
frame. But never let us forego the divine honors which await our art 
when it takes to itself its kind and gracious work of soothing the 
pains it is incapable of removing, and of strewing along the dim and 
njgged path of death the flowers which smooth the passage to man’s 
final bourne. 


EPILEPSIA IN CHILDHOOD. 

M. Jadelot presents the following remarks on this disorder. Epilepsia, 
denominated likewise mol des tnfans , on account of its frequency during 
this period of life, is an apyretic, chronic and intermittent affection, cha- 
racterized by sudden fainting, general insensibility, convulsions, more or 
less intense, succeeded by intermissions, in which the patient appears 
perfectly well. 
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Epilepsy in Childhood . 

Divisions . — Esquirol distinguishes — idiopathic epilepsy , produced by 
an affection of the brain or its membranes — symptomatic epilepsy — #ym- 
pathetic epilepsy : but the author of a recent work on pathology, says 
that the latter does not exist, but ought to be comprised in the two pre- 
ceding classes, as the cause, though undiscovered, probably exists. 

Pathology. — On dissection the following alterations have been disco- 
vered : abnormal thickening or exostosis of the bones of the cranium ; 
effusions between the brain and its membranes ; granulations or ossitica- 
tions of the dura mater; serous cysts; hydatids; general or partial 
softening, induration or hypertrophy of the cerebrum, medulla oblongata, 
or medulla spinalis ; serous efiusion in the ventricles ; disease of the ab- 
dominal viscera. 

Etiology . — The predisposing causes are youth ; nervous temperament ; 
tubercles or acephalo-cysts in the brain ; imperfect development of that 
organ ; idiotism ; biliary or urinary calculi ; intestinal disorders, espe- 
cially worm cases, dropsy, &c. The occasional are fright ; dentition ; 
imitation (this cause is generally admitted, but it is probable that the dis- 
order is produced more by fright in seeing a person so convulsed, than by 
imitation) ; chronic diseases of the brain, of its membranes, of the me- 
dulla spinalis, or of the bones of the cranium ; eruption of an exanthe- 
ma. Georget mentions a case in which the first paroxysm appeared with 
a variola. 

Diagnostic . — None of the symptoms given as pathognomonic by dif- 
ferent authors, can be considered as such, for the sudden loss of the 
senses is observed in apoplexia, hysteria and syncope ; convulsions exist 
equally in other nervous disorders ; foaming at the mouth is seen in apo- 
plexia and hysteria. Loss of the senses and sensibility, with convulsive 
movements, are considered by Esquirol as characteristic, but they are to 
be met with in catalepsia ; and we must not, because one is wanting, 
conclude that \tis not epilepsia. Again, if the patient offers symptoms 
somewhat similar to those of epilepsy, and after death an abscess or cyst 
of the brain is found to exist, it is probable that the convulsions were 
merely sympathetic. Finally, if certain cases of cerebral congestion or 
haemorrhage may be taken for epilepsy, the coma and paralysis which 
come on, soon render such an error impossible. 

Prognostic. — Incurable when produced by a chronic disease of the 
brain ; on the contrary, may be cured when caused by fright, or dentition, 
especially if it comes on just before puberty. 

Treatment. — We have to consider, 1st, the remedies necessary to be 
employed during the attack, or immediately after ; too well known to 
need repetition ; 2nd, those by which the recurrence of the paroxysm 
may be prevented ; severe diet, rembval of all moral causes susceptible 
of producing it, gentle purgatives, he. ; 3rd, those by which the causes 
may be weakened or destroyed. They may be divided into rational , 
such as general and local bleeding, blisters, issues, moxas, &c.: or empi- 
rical; here every author proves his favorite remedy, and they are so 
many that it is almost impossible to enumerate them ; the principa ones 
are, — valeriana^officinalis ; opium, sometimes hurtful, employed generally 
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when the disease is ow ing to a moral cause ; hyoscyamus niger ; bella- 
donna, MM. Ferrusand Leuret employed it successfully at Bicetre, but 
it must be given in very small doses ; moschus moschifera ; assafeetida ; 
camphora ; folia citri aurantii; oxydum zinci ; sulphas quininae, Profes- 
sor Peorry gave it at the dose of 3 j. to 3 iss., but in one case it gave rise 
to serious accidents, so that, if employed, it should be with great care ; 
indigo at the dose of from 3 j- or 3 to 5 j. per diem is recommended, 
by German authors ; finally, nitras ai^genti has been administered in 
some cases successfully by Professor Fouquir and M. Merat, and M. 
Lombard, of Geneva, strenuously recommends it — it is, however, impos- 
sible to say whether it ought to be considered as really useful.-~Lonrf<m 
Medical Times . 


THE BOSTON MEDICAL AND SURGICAL JOURNAL, 

BOSTON, JANUARY 1 0 , 1 8 4 4. 


Condie on Diseases of Children .* — From the increase of works ex- 
pressly devoted to the consideration of the diseases of children, great good 
may he expected. In the United States, particularly, physicians of the 
highest attainments are turning their attention to this great and too long- 
neglected department of medicine. The multiplication of treatises is not 
to be frowned upon, but encouraged by the steady countenance of the profes- 
sion. Who has not felt the want of guides in prescribing for children ? 
And who has not sought with avidity for information that would enable 
him to combat the maladies of infancy ? 

When the second edition of Dr. Stewart’s excellent volume was laid 
before us the other day, we were exceedingly gratified ; and the appear- 
ance of another work on the same subject, from another source, leads 
us to hope that American writers will soon be regarded with marked fa- 
vor in foreign countries, in this important department of practice. Dr. 
Condie’s name has been familiar to the medical public for many years. 
He is distinguished for accuracy and propriety ; and it will be acknow- 
ledged that no one is better qualified than himself for giving elevated 
instruction. 

According to the author’s exposition in the preface, his leading object 
has been, in the preparation of this treatise, to present a full and con- 
nected view of the actual state of pathology and therapeutics, in refer- 
ence, especially, to the diseases that most usually occur between birth and 
puberty. He has not dragged in the opinions of others to increase the 
magnitude of the volume, nor adopted sentiments or views which were 
not confirmed by his own inquiries and observations. He strives to re- 
vive several old remedies, because they are deserving — and brings also 
before the reader something from the German physicians. It is to his 
praise that he has studiously endeavored to be understood by students, 


* A Practical Treatise on the Diseases of Children, by Francis Qondje, M,D«, dec. Philadelphia* 
J*a A Blanchard. 8vo., pp. 651. 1044, 
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who need to have the elements of therapeutics presented to them in a 
comprehensible form. 

The volume is methodically arranged in two parts. In Part I. are 
considered the hygienic management of children ; the peculiarities of or- 
ganization and function during infancy and childhood ; pathology of in- 
fancy and childhood ; and the semeiology of the diseases of infancy and 
childhood. In Part II. are embraced diseases of the digestive organs; 
the mouth, throat, oesophagus, stomach, intestines, respiratory organs, ner- 
vous system, the skin, eruptive fevers, cutaneous eruptions, nutritive func- 
tions and urinary organs; and lastly, congenital affections, and acci- 
dents occurring soon after birth. This is but an outline of the topics 
brought under special notice. That the book may meet the encourage- 
ment it richly merits, is our earnest desire. 


The Dissector's Guide. — Messrs. Ticknor & Co. have brought out a 
third edition of Mr. Tuson’s valuable little book for the dissecting room, 
to which notes and additions were made several years ago by Dr. Lewis, 
of this city. The publication of three editions shows its appreciation by 
those for whose special benefit it was originally written. The illustra- 
tions are rather hard things to get over : there is too much wood in them. 
Had the hair lines been a little finer than post-office twine, it would have 
been quite as well, since if there was a probability that they could not be 
seen by common eyes, resort might be had to art. On very close exami- 
nation, it is evident that some of the engravings are not exactly true to 
nature. For example, at page 39, are two views, presumed to be intended 
for a representation of the sole of the foot. But by some mishap of the 
engraver, the flexor longus digitorum looks more like a split paddle of an 
Indian canoe, than any part of the human form divine. There is an- 
other dissection of the fore-arm at page 81, that requires an active imagi- 
nation to make it look like good work. However, there are many other 
xylographic cuts here and there interspersed through the book, which are 
really guides for the dissector, in recognizing essential parts. 

The book is a good one, and students cannot have, in a cheap form, a 
better every-day companion in the course of their researches in element- 
ary anatomy. Some years ago we had occasion to give an opinion in re- 
gard to the first edition, and we find no cause for altering the view that 
was then formed of its intrinsic value, remodelled as it had been by our 
judicious neighbor and. friend, Dr. Lewis. 


Dr. Coventry's Introductory Lecture . — In the Geneva Medical College, 
western New York, C. B. Coventry, M.D., holds the chair of Obstetrics 
and Medical Jurisprudence. When the lecture term opened the present 
season, the introductory discourse was delivered by Dr. Coventry, which 
was afterwards, by request, placed at the disposal of the young gentlemen, 
who have given good evidence of their discrimination, in publishing a 
discourse that does credit to the institution. Not finding it convenient to 
extract from its pages, in connection with these observations, some instruc- 
tive passages may be copied hereafter. In the meanwhile, we congratu- 
late the College in having a man permanently one of the Faculty, who will 
exert himself with untiring zeal to give dignity and influence to the school 
and to the profession of medicine generally. 
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Multiplication of Albinos. 

Dental Controversy . — An angry sort of pamphlet has appeared, under 
the sign manual of H. H. Hayden, M.D., an eminent dentist of Balti- 
more, avowedly to show up the inconsistencies of C. A. Harris, M.D., fa- 
vorably known abroad in his editorial character of senior and associate 
editor of the American Journal and Library of Dental Science, who also, 
unfortunately for both, resides in the same enterprising city. It so hap- 
pens that the precise merits of the case are not very well understood here, 
nor is much light thrown upon the subject by the pamphlet. Dr. H. 
seems to have been loo much provoked to write clearly, and apparently 
all the while labored under the mistaken idea that the matter on which 
he was engaged was destined to make a tremendous sensation all over 
ihe Continent. 

Aside from the unnecessary attack upon ourselves, by Dr. Hayden, in 
which he has shown less discretion than we hope he manifests in his 
treatment of broken stumps, we consider that it is an injury to science and 
to the dental art that two men, in the position in which they are placed, 
should have fallen out. It would be gratifying to learn that by mutual 
concessions, if both happen to be blameable, the difficulty has been over- 
come, and a lasting peace established between them. 


Multiplication of Albinos . — Although the following article has been 
extensively circulated in the papers of the day, it is now introduced in- 
to the Journal, abridged from the New York Journal of Commerce, in 
order to give the facts a suitable place for the future reference of such 
medical writers as may wish to avail themselves of such marvels to illus- 
trate propositions in physiology or vital statistics. 

A few days back a colored man, named John Jones, brought the two 
Albinos or white negro bovs, now exhibiting at Peale’s Museum, before 
Judge Ulshoeffer, of New York, on a writ of habeas corpus. It appeared 
from the evidence of Jones and others, that Jones, who claimed the child- 
ren, formerly lived in Wooster street, and had a black wife, by whom he 
had five children, three of them white and two colored. Some years 
back he moved to Monroe county ; and lived there until 1841, when he 
came to this city and became a pauper, and his two white sons were 
bound out by the overseers of the poor, to a person named James Heu- 
stead, for two years and a half, which period expired about six months 
back. — Heustead took the children away from this city and exhibited 
them in various parts of the country, and their father saw them no more. 
Recently, hearing that two such boys were being exhibited at Peale’s 
Museum, he went to see them, and then procured a writ of habeas corpus 
and brought them before Judge UlshaefFer, and swore positively that they 
were his children. A Quaker lady who had before seen the children, also 
deposed positively to their being Jones’s children. A tavern keeper, who 
had seen them exhibited at Newark by Heustead, also identified these 
boys as being the same. Other witnesses gave similar testimony, and a 
case nearly conclusive was made out in favor of Jones’s claims to the 
children. 

But now came the other side of the story. A respectable young man, 
who was born and brought up at Shrewsbury, New Jersey, proved that a 
colored man, Joseph Manice, who lived there and who had a black wife, 
had by her five children, three of them black and two white ; the latter 
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boys, and that he parted with them only a fortnight back to the keepers of 
the Museum, and that the two boys now present before the Judge were 
positively the same boys born at Shrewsbury, and who only left it a fort- 
night back. 

This testimony of course threw considerable doubt on the matter, and 
Judge Ulshoefler adjourned his decision in the case until this morning. 

In the mean time, some of the parties concerned traced out Heustead ; 
and discovered that he had recently hired the two boys, who had been in- 
dentured to him, to a man in Massachusetts, who was exhibiting them 
there. This man was also traced out, and the two children taken from 
him and brought to this city, and to the no small astonishment of all par- 
ties, the four Albinos, or white negroes, were all brought before Judge 
Ulshaefler yesterday morning. There was such an extreme similarity in 
their ages and personal appearances, as to render it difficult to distinguish 
between them at first sight. But Jones had scarcely cast his eye upon 
them, when he instantly recognized his own offspring, admitted his mis- 
take in regard to the others, and gave up all claim to them, and each of 
the contending parlies took away their own children. 


Lectures on Mesmerism . — In after times, the history of the mesmeric 
infatuation in New England, will be read with surprise, and produce a 
train of feeling much like that developed by reading an account of the 
witchcraft mania in the ancient town of Salem. 

It may appear almost incredible to those residing without the influence 
©f the magic circle, that audiences of hundreds of people, up to one and 
two thousand, are congregated together, night after night, in the city of 
Boston, to be regaled with the subject of animal magnetism. And yet 
the men who possess the indefinable charm for keeping such infatuated 
audiences in one uninterrupted state of mental satisfaction, are the last 
persons in the wide world who would have been selected by wise, learned 
and discreet judges, to teach a new science. But who are the people that 
constitute these wonder-struck assemblies ? Are they close students in 
pursuit of important truths ? Are they deep thinkers or profound reason- 
ers ? Who are they, and what are they ? Let echo answer the ques- 
tion. And who are these astonishing lecturers on animal magnetism? 
Can they speak the English language grammatically ; and are their pro- 
positions legitimate deductions from any known principles in any science? 
Those who have heard the best of them, may answer the question. 

It will devolve upon the chronicler of passing events, to record the ori- 
gin and the subsidence of this last in the catalogue of successful imposi- 
tions in a civilized community. We can only advert to its existence at 
this particular period, the meridian of its glory, to acknowledge with deep 
mortification, that a city, denominated the literary emporium, has been dis- 
graced with a class of exhibitions so low and so contemptible. 


Smallpox and Vaccination in Calcutta — In the year 1838, Calcutta 
was visited by a severe epidemic smallpox, which proved fatal to very 
large numbers. Out of 828 fatal cases, visited and reported on the spot, 
497 were males, 331 females. 253 were under 5 years of age ; between 
5 and 15, 282; between 15 and 25, 183; upwards of 25, 110 , so that all 
ages were alike sufferers. The deaths by smallpox in that year were 
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six per cent of the total mortality. It is at any rate a carious coincidence, 
if nothing else, that London was visited by epidemic smallpox in that 
same year, and that the proportion of deaths by smallpox, compared to 
the total mortality, was here seven per cent. 

Smallpox is not a constant disease at Calcutta, but visits it, just as it 
does other large towns, epidemically. The demand for vaccine protec- 
tion there, as here, bears a marked relation to the degree of alarm pre- 
vailing during the epidemic invasion. In the three years 1834, 5 and 6, 
the numbers vaccinated at the Government Vaccine Establishment were 
respectively 36, 53, 16. Total in three years, 105 ! In 1838, the num- 
ber of vaccinated was 1507 ! The Bame thing happens in England, and 
must always happen, so long as human nature remains the same. Out 
of sight out of mind ! It is only by having the bane before our eyes 
that we think of applying to the antidote. It is only by the occurrence 
of a bad fire that people are driven to insure their houses . — London 
Medical Gazette. 


Statement of the quantity of rain which has fallen in each year, from 
1824 to 1843 inclusive, by the guage kept at the Pennsylvania Hospital : 



Inches. 


Inches. 


Inches. 

1824 

38.740 

1831 

43.940 

1838 

45.289 

1825 

29.570 

1832 

39.870 

1839 

43.738 

1826 

35.140 

1833 

48.550 

1840 

47.400 

1827 

38.500 

1834 

34.240 

1841 

55.500 

1828 

37.970 

1835 

39.300 

1842 

48.538 

1829 

41.850 

1836 

42.660 

1843 

49.912 

1830 

45.070 

1837 

39.040 




Whole amount 

for twenty years, 

844.818 inches. 


Average for 

it it 

42.241 “ 

Medical 

Miscellany .— 

-A stated 

meeting of the 

Censors 

of the Mass. 


Medical Society will be held in Boston, on Wednesday, January 31 — 
when candidates wishing license to practise medicine in Massachusetts, 
can make application. — Dr. Samuel Parkman, of this city, has received 
the Chair of Descriptive and Surgical Anatomy at the Castleton (Vt.) 
Medical College; and Dr. R. S. Kissam, of New York, that of the Prin- 
ciples and Practice of Surgery, in the same flourishing school. — The next 
course of medical lectures at the Vermont Medical College, Woodstock, 
will commence the first Thursday of March next. 


Dird, — In Norfolk, Va., Dr. Charles H. Broughton, U.S. N., 27. — At Hartford, 
Conn., Edward P. Terry, M.D., 43. — At Rockport, Mass., Dr. Charles Manning, 44, 
— In Walpole, Dr. John K. Briggs, 49. — At New York, Dr. Thomas Pitts, acci- 
dentally killed by the bursting of a gun. — At Philadelphia, Mr. Robert 8. Seeds, 
a student of Jefferson Medical College. — At Caraccas, S. A., Dr. Shadrack Nye, 
formerly of Nashville, Tenn. 


Marrif.d. — At Walpole, Stephen Salisbury, M.D., of Medway, to Miss Eliza- 
beth P. Clark, of W. — At Lacon, 111*, S. G. Smith, M.D., to Miss Mary Ann 
Pomeroy, of Lacon. 

Number of deaths in Boston, for the w» ek ending Jsn. 6, SO.— Males, 14 — Females, 16. Stillborn, 1. 

<>f consumption, 5— croup, 4— infanliie, 5— erysipelas, 1— disease of the brain, 1— Inflnenia, 1— 
Inflammation of the bowels, 1— fever, 1— scarlet fever, 2— old age, 2— lung fever, 1 — marasmus, 1— 
pleurisy fever, 1— chIM-bed, 2— tumor, 1— unknown, 1. 

Under 5 years, 13— between 5 and 20 years, 4— between 20 and 60 years, 8— over 60 years, 5. 
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Forceps Case . — This evening, March 9, 1842, at half-past nine o’clock, 

I was requested by my friend, Mr. L 5 Estrange, to visit Mrs. A., ©tat. 30, 
residing at Ferdinand-terrace, Camdentown, in labor with her first child. 
The liquor amnii had escaped at half-past eight, P. M., yesterday, and 
she was visited by Mr. L’Estrange at nine, P. M. The orifice of the ute- 
rus had dilated gradually under the influence of active pains, so that this 
morning it had become fully developed ; but the head had remained sta- 
tionary the whole day, after having nearly descended into the cavity of 
the pelvis. I found no heat of the vagina, and there was ample moisture, 
with apparently sufficient space for the head’s descent, provided it lay in 
a proper position ; but it was placed with the right ear directed to the pu- 
bis, and there was, moreover, now, and had been since the morning, an 
almost entire absence of the uterine action ; no heat of skin existed ; pulse 
100, and small. I preferred the cautious employment of the forceps in 
this case to the use of the ergot, it being a first labor, which I am of 
opinion should generally contra-indicate the ergot, so valuable when ju- 
diciously employed. Having first satisfied myself that the bladder was 
empty, I succeeded, by the use of my fingers, in shifting the position of 
the head so that the middle line of the face was brought to bear upon a 
point midway between the sacro-iliac junction and the centre line of the 
hollow of the sacrum. I then introduced the blades of the common for- 
ceps, with counterparts, of equal length and width, of their fenestr© ; but 
an easy locking not being possible, I substituted, on the right side of the 
pelvis, the seat of the difficulty, a short blade, and the locking was now 
effected without the least force. The stimulus of contact of the blades 
(which is a common effect) induced a stronger action. Drawing down 
during the presence of pain only, separating the handles, and Testing, as 
should always be done, in the absence of the parturient throes, the delivery of 
a living child was safely accomplished, in the course of a very few min- 
utes. The placenta was afterwards removed without difficulty, by Mr. 
L’Estrange. There was no haemorrhage ; the uterus contracted perfectly. 
Subsequently to the delivery the pulse sank from 100 to 80. On the fol- 
lowing morning, after some refreshing sleep, it numbered 76 beats, and 
the recovery of the patient was uninterrupted by a single bad symptom.— 
J. H. Davis, M.D., in London Lancet . 


Hemiplegia caused by a Disease of the Nerves. — M. Martinet read (be- 
fore the Academy of Medicine) a memoir on hemiplegia. The conclu- 
sions are that hemiplegia may exist, independent of a disease of the brain 
and spinal marrow, and be produced by a disease of the nerves : that it 
can be recognized by paralysis of the side affected ; by its being the re- 
sult of several partial attacks, having intervals between each ; by the in- 
tegrity of the functions of the spinal marrow, and by the facility with 
which it yields to the remedies employed in nervous rheumatism. — Lon- 
don Medical Times . 


Henry's Magnesia . — Epsom salts 1 part, water 50 do. Dissolve, then 
precipitate with a solution of subcarbonate of potash ; wash the first with 
clean water, and lastly with rose-water. — lb. 
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M. LOUIS ON CONSUMPTION. 

[A review of the second edition of M. Louis’s Researches on Phthisis 
is contained in the October No. of the British and Foreign Medical Re- 
view. Some extracts from it are here given.] 

Duration of Phthnis . — Too much stress can scarcely belaid upon the 
importance of acquiring an accurate notion of the mean duration of phthisis, 
and yet no task of greater difficulty, probably, can be assigned the physician. 
He who has practically, and, at the same time, conscientiously endeavored 
to ascertain the period of origin of the disease in a considerable number of 
cases, will fully bear us out, we doubt not, in this view of the difficulty of 
the attempt. We are indeed persuaded from our own experience that, 
especially among patients of the class frequenting hospitals, it is not sel- 
dom a matter of impossibility to satisfy one’s self as to the accuracy of 
the averments made respecting the outset of disease. And it is for this 
reason that we are gratified to find M. Louis speaking of his results as 
drawn from cases in which the duration of the disease was ascertained 
“ with all the precision possible,” and not dogmatically presenting them 
as positively and absolutely accurate. It is besides obvious that the real 
duration of the malady from the first hour of anatomical change can 
never — no more than in the instance of cancer, for example — be accu- 
rately made out ; all we can hope to arrive at by the rejection of doubt- 
ful cases and the collection of a vast number of facts, is the mean dura- 
tion of the disease after it has given symptomatic evidence of its exist- 
ence — in other words, its average apparent duration. The latter is for- 
tunately that which the practical observer has the closest interest in the 
establishment of. 

In the former edition of his work M. Louis gave the duration of 114 
cases ; in the present he adds that of 193 more. We shall place together 


these two series of results : 

No. of 


No. of 

Duration. 

Cases. 

Duration. 

Cases. 

22 days 

i 

39 days 
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40 “ 
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Hence it follows that out of a mass of 307 patients, 4 died within the 
first month, 14 within two months, 26 within the first three months, 98 
or about one third of the whole number, within the first six months ; 
facts sufficiently demonstrative of the rapid progress of the disease in a 
large proportion of cases. In two years 264 of the total number are 
gone, leaving only 43 to drag on their weary existence. The author has 
not calculated the mean duration of the malady from his individual facts : 
we find it to be from seventeen to eighteen months, taking the entire 
mass of cases ; but if the five cases in which the disease lasted ten years 
or upwards be omitted from the calculation, the average duration is re- 
duced to from fourteen to fifteen months. It is to be observed that these 
are calculations of apparent duration, as established by means of symp- 
toms — the real duration is possibly materially greater. 

The series of cases given in the present edition furnishes a lower mean 
than that of its predecessor ; seven years and a half is the longest dura- 
tion noted in the former — all the instances of a protracted course of ten, 
twelve, fourteen and twenty years, are extracted from the first. 

The mortality produced by phthisis, in the wards of M. Chomel, where 
the author’s firet collection of cases was taken, was really enormous, 
being in the proportion of one to two to the total amount of deaths. 
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And if to the number of persons actually dying from phthisis be added 
that of subjects who, perishing of other affections, had nevertheless 
tubercles or tuberculous cavities in the lungs (forty persons appeared in 
this category), we have a total mass of 163 tuberculous deaths (if the 
expression be admissible) out of 358 occurring in the wards of La Charitl. 
There is too much reason to believe that the proportion would be found 
equally high among ourselves, had we some physician, possessing the 
devotion and the opportunities of M. Louis, ready to investigate the 
question on the same principles in the wards of our hospitals. It is ob- 
vious that the questions borne upon by such investigations are of a totally 
different character from those answered by the invaluable reports issued 
by the Registrar-general, and illustrated by Mr. Farr. 

Hemoptysis . — The general history of ihe hemoptysis of phthisis is 
perfectly well known two or three points regarding it, however, deserve 
particular notice. The common belief of the frequency with which he- 
moptysis proves the immediate cause of death in phthisis, would appear, 
from M. Louis’s experience, to be an incorrect one; at least no such case 
had presented itself to him at the period his first edition was published, 
and out of three hundred phthisical persons since observed three only 
perished of hemoptysis. We cannot help believing that this proportion 
is somewhat below the ordinary standard : however, it being admitted 
that hemoptysis may prove the cause of death in some cases and may 
also he the first symptom of the disease, M. Louis infers that this dis- 
charge of blood might actually he at one and the same moment the first 
and last evidence of phthisis. We have never heard of a case of the 
kind actually occurring. 

The author reiterates the statement made in his former edition as to the 
almost invariable dependence of hemoptysis, if at all considerable, upon 
tuberculization of the lungs, except in certain cases where the bleeding 
has followed external violence or suppression of the catamenia. Our own 
experience confirms the accuracy of M. Louis on this point, while it 
testifies to the error of Laennec, in regarding pulmonary apoplexy as the 
chief cause of abundant hemoptysis. Often are the anatomical charac- 
ters of apoplexy of the lung obvious in the dead subject, when there lias 
been no hemoptysis during life ; in the epidemic yellow fever of Gib- 
raltar the author ascertained that the pulmonary lesion in question was 
very common, while not a single individual had spit blood at the time. 

The marked influence of sex on hemoptysis was exhibited in the former 
edition of this work ; the statements there made, that of forty-two women 
carefully interrogated thirty-six had suffered from this symptom, while 
twenty-one only out of thirty-eight males had spit blood, does not, how- 
ever, receive the corroboration of additional cases. It were much to be 
wished that the point had undergone investigation in this country, as we 
cannot divest ourselves of an impression that here, at least, the male sex 
suffers more frequently than M. Louis’s figures would lead us to believe. 
It is curious, as mentioned by the author, and as general experience wit- 
nesses, that hemoptysis occurs with extreme rarity in phthisical children . 
The more special tendency of the malady to implicate the bronchial 
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glands may in part account fir the fact, but certainly not fully explain 
it ; of nearly two hundred tuberculous children observed by M. Guesnard 
(These, p. 12), two only had had hemoptysis, little girls aged nine and 
eleven years. 

M. Louis notes the infrequency with which, comparatively speaking, 
any immediate cause for the escape of blood can be ascertained ; our own 
experience upon this point coincides with the author’s. Nor is the actual 
anatomical mechanism (if we may be allowed the expression) of the 
hemoptysis more readily traceable, and if before the formation of cavities 
we are constrained to refer it to exhalation, so too even after the estab- 
lishment of ulceration must we provisionally recognize them as its com- 
mon source, so singularly rare is it to detect a ruptured vessel in the inte- 
rior of the lung. 

Diarrhoea. — Of 112 patients 5 only escaped diarrhoea. In the eighth 
part of the cases it set in with the main disease itself, and persisted till 
the fatal termination, lasting thus from five to twelve months. Some indi- 
viduals, whose malady lasted four or five years, labored under almost 
continual diarrhcea during that long space of time ; in the greater number 
of cases, diarrhoea did not supervene till the principal affection had reach- 
ed the second half of its course, in some instances not till the closing 
days of life. The author then regards diarrhoea as belonging to the last 
period of existence, or as of protracted existence, and inquires into the 
anatomical conditions attending both varieties. Ulcerations of the small 
or large intestine, or both, with (in four fifths of the subjects) pulpy soft- 
ening of the mucous membrane of the colon, were discovered in the first 
class of cases — all these lesions being evidently of recent origin, and the 
ulcerations small. Protracted diarrhoea was either continuous or remit- 
tent. The subjects affected with the latter form of the symptom, pre- 
sented lesions not materially differing from those existing in patients 
whose diarrhoea commenced but a few days only before their death ; 
hence the inference, that in the present class of cases, visible lesions 
were but a small measure of the cause of the diarrhcea — that these le* 
sions have, too, only made their appearance within the last few days of 
existence, and that previously to their occurrence, altered secretion was 
the true source of the intestinal discharge. Lastly, when the diarrhoea 
had been protracted and continuous, ar.d at the same time the stools nu- 
merous, vast and numerous ulcerations were discovered in the small and 
large intestine. 

Pneumonia . — The statements originally made by M. Louis respecting 
the course and influence of pneumonia occurring in phthisical subjects, 
inconsistent as it has been maintained they are with general experience, 
are repeated with greater emphasis even in the present edition. When 
pneumonia makes its appearance in phthisical subjects who are still able 
to pursue their occupations, and whose strength and flesh have not yet 
diminished materially, the affection presents the ordinary series of symp- 
toms characterizing it in previously healthy persons ; but these symptoms 
are generally not severe, and the disease “ almost always terminated by 
cure, even when there were tuberculous cavities at the apices of the 
lungs.” That is, an affection of the lungs which, when those organs 
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have, like the rest of the system, been previously perfectly sound, cuts 
off from one third to one seventh of those attacked, becomes almost 
harmless when they are partially destroyed by the worst form of malady 
prone to affect them. M. Louis adds: “ as if the cavities and tubercles, 
Teal foreign bodies in respect of those organs, were the principal existing 
<cause of the inflammation, and necessarily, for this reason , diminished 
its peril.” This argument does not appear to us either very valid or very 
xdear. The fact has, however, as we had occasion to observe in a recent 
volume (Brit, and For. Med. Rev., Vol. XI II., p. 382) been corroborated 
by the result of M. Grisolle’s inquiries on the subject. Pneumonia, on 
•the other hand, u occurring at the close of the disease is almost neces- 
sarily fatal again, a proposition not very lucidly expressed. When 
supervening at this advanced period, and when of limited extent, it was 
not usually announced by any symptom; when implicating a considera- 
ble mass of lung, the ordinary symptoms, at least very closely these, are 
developed. 

The Catamenia , and Pregnancy . — One female only, of all those ob- 
served by M. Louis, continued to menstruate to the last month of life. 
The period at which suppression occurs is subject to variation ; when the 
disease lasted less than a year, the menstrual discharge ceased to appear 
on an average at about the middle period of the affection; if from one 
to three years, the catamenia continued until the last third. When the 
disease run a rapid course, the cessation of the menses appeared to coin- 
cide with the establishment of fever ; when the former was of slow type* 
the author failed in detecting any cause either retarding or accelerating 
the time of alteration in the catamenia. — Upon the alleged influence of 
pregnancy in arresting the progress of tuberculous disease, M. Louis is 
unable to speak with any confidence from his own experience. He points 
out, hbwever, sortie easy sources of error in estimating such influence ; 
it is quite possible, for instance, that many of the symptoms of phthisis 
may be more obscure during pregnancy than when the uterus is empty, 
although the disease were advancing as rapidly as ever. Nor is it im- 
possible that the progress of the affection might be more rapid after de T 
livery, than at an earlier period of its course. Again, the extraordinary 
variety which different cases of phthisis present in respect of their pro- 
gress, points to the necessity of accumulating a vast number of cases, in 
which the pregnancy has appeared to have the alleged influence, before 
its reality be admitted. 

Tubercular Meningitis . — We have had occasion more than once to 
draw the attention of the readers of this Journal to the anatomical and 
other characters of that peculiar form of meningitis of children, to which 
filenames of granular and tuberculous have been applied by its describees, 
Drs. Rufz, Gerhard, and P. H. Green. These inquirers appear, how- 
ever, to have limited their observations to the young subject, and the 
thesis of M. Lediberder, with the new section introduced into the pre- 
sent edition of M. Louis’s volume, are the only sources from which ac- 
quaintance with the affection, as it appears in the adult, may be derived. 
The malady, occurring at various stages of the primary disease, com- 
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mences with frontal, intense and continuous cephalalgia ; the face at 
the same time Incomes alternately pale and red ; the intellect grows 
blunted; paralytic symptoms are rare at this period; vomiting almost 
constantly occurs at the very outset, and its association with cephalalgia 
is regarded by the author as of itself strongly indicative of the presence 
of tubercles in the meninges. The violent headache persists for from 
three to twelve days, accompanied with sharp cries from time to time; 
the face assumes an expression of astonishment, quickly followed by one 
of stupor. The pupils, contracted at first, become subsequently di- 
lated. From the fourth to the sixth day delirium, commonly of a tran- 
quil type, sometimes accompanied with agitation and increase of the 
general sensibility, appears. Somnolence, and eventually coma, are 
noticed in the intervals of freedom from delirium. When hemiplegia 
exists, it generally makes its appearance some days later than the cepha- 
lalgia ; some considerable part of the face, or one of the eyelids only, 
may be paralyzed ; and persistent contraction is witnessed instead of 
paralysis in certain cases. 

Meanwhile the circulation and respiration undergo remarkable changes. 
The respiration becomes less frequent and less deep, dyspnoea dimi- 
nishes or disappears, except during the closing days, when on the con- 
trary it undergoes material increase, proportional in amount to the 
coexisting somnolence. Even in cases where the lungs are extensively 
excavated, the fever disappears during the earlier periods of the me- 
ningeal affections ; but it returns with intensity towards the close ; 
irregularity of the pulse is very rare. The temperature of the skin falls 
and rises with the alterations of the pulse. 

The duration of the disease varies between eight and fifteen days ; 
rarely is it longer or shorter than these periods. 

Hereditary Influence . — The reality of hereditary influence in the pro- 
duction of phthisis is so universally admitted, that it would seem a sort of 
scientific heresy to doubt it. Yet it may be asked, how has it ever been 
proved 1 What demonstration has ever been given better than the often 
reiterated statement (the truth of which is indubitable) that persons often 
die phthisical whose mothers or fathers were so before them. But ob- 
viously, in the instance of a disease so common as phthisis, this affords no 
sort of demonstration. In order to ascertain the reality and the amount of 
the influence in question with surety, it would, as the author observes, be 
necessary to have " tables of mortality, by means of which an equal 
number of subjects, bom of phthisical parents and of persons whose 
fathers and mothers were not tuberculous, might be compared together.” 
A Parisian hospital physician, M. Briquet, has rather recently published 
some statistical results respecting phthisis, to which undue importance is 
very likely to be attached ; one of these results appertains to the present 
matter, and we subjoin it : 


Phthisical subjects. 

67 Males 
32 Females 


Parents healthy or 

non- tuberculous. Parents phthisical. 

37 .... 24 

14 .... 12 


Parents’ health 
unascertainabla. 
6 
5 
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Hence it would follow that, taking both sexes together, about one third 
of phthisical subjects spring from parents similarly diseased. But “ if 
the mortality from phthisis at the Necker Hospital (of which M. Briquet 
is physician) were during three years 1 1-37 of the whole, or a little less 
than one third, and if this raiio were general through the capital, it would 
signify that il-37 of the population of Paris die phthisical, and that, con- 
sequently, whenever engaged in the study of hereditary influence in con- 
nection with any disease, we must expect to find tuberculous parents 
eleven out of every thirty-seven times ; so that if the proportion were 
found the same in the parents of tuberculous subjects, it would follow 
that hereditary transmission is really without influence in the case of 
phthisis.” It is to be observed that all these if* are attached to proposi- 
tions which are in all probability positively ascertainable. 

Use of Stays . — The alleged influence of the use of stays on the de- 
velopment of phthisis is possibly a matter of mere assertion, according to 
the author. He might have gone further and affirmed it to be actually 
so. We know of no demonstration in any language on the subject, and 
are indeed unacquainted with any serious attempt to prove the reality of 
the baneful influence w'hich it is the fashion to dwell upon. Many of the 
females submitted to the author’s observation had, it is true, labored un- 
der difficulty of breathing for a long period before they became phthisi- 
cal ; but the number of men similarly affected was not less considerable. 
And besides the majority of the author’s patients had been brought up in 
the country, and had not worn stays until their removal to Paris, at an 
age when they had ceased to grow ; and when, consequently, the 

action of stays could have little or no influence on the dimensions of 

the thorax. The question in England is somewhat different, for with 
us stays are much more constantly worn at all periods of the day — 
the desire to produce smallness of waist is also, perhaps, stronger and 
more prevalent here than in France, in proportion as the width of 

pelvis is less among our women than the French ; for it is not so 

much positively small measurement that is coveted, as smallness in 
comparison with the dimensions of the figure on the level of the hips. 
But it is obvious that until we have the opportunity of comparing two 
series of women in all other respects similar, except that the one shall 
use stays at an early period of life, employ them constantly, and keep 
them very tightly laced, and the other not use this artificial support, 
or use it but to a very limited extent, we shall continue without the 
means of deciding whether and to what amount the alleged influence be 
real or not. 


INGUINAL HERNIA. 

To th« Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 

Dear Sir, — M rs. W. is a widow lady, 69 years of age. For the last 
thirty-eight years she has been afflicted, more or less, with “ rupture in the 
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groin but never, with one exception, has she required assistance in re- 
storing the protruded viscera — having been able herself to accomplish the 
desired object, by taking the recumbent position and pressing gently upon 
the tumor. She has never worn a truss, with the exception oi a few 
weeks, which was several years ago. Considering it a burden, it was 
laid aside, preferring occasional pain and the risk of strangulation to the 
inconvenience of “ being hooped.” She has a good constitution, and 
generally has enjoyed as firm health as most persons of her age ; and 
lias been accustomed to active exercise in the duties of a daughter’s 
family. 

On the evening of October 30th, I was called to visit her. My at- 
tention was directed to the right inguinal region as the seat of trouble; 
where a tumor full four inches in length was observed lying along the 
inguinal canal, accompanied by the usual symptoms of incarcerated 
hernia. I learned that patient bad been afflicted for several days with a 
severe cold, attended with cough; and that the protrusion had taken 
place in the morning while engaged at the wash-tub, and soon followed 
with severe pain, nausea, vomiting and a dejection. 

My first object was to reduce the rupture. To increase my chance of 
success, I relaxed the abdominal muscles as much as possible, by elevat- 
ing the shoulders and hips with pillows, and by flexing the legs upon the 
thighs, and the thighs upon the pelvis, at the same time inclining them 
towards each other. I then made firm, but not violent pressure upon the 
tumor for nearly an hour, and renewed my efforts occasionally during the 
night, accompanied with cold applications and enemas, without the 
least success. Opium w'as administered for the purpose of quieting the 
stomach, and relieving pain, which had the desired effect. 

On the morning of 31st I solicited and obtained the council and assist- 
ance of my friend, Dr. Robinson, of West Newbury. Our efforts were 
renewed at intervals till the evening of November 2d, when tobacco 
injections were resorted to, which produced the unpleasant symptoms of 
increased nausea, vomiting, cold sweats and prostration of strength, from 
which she was restored by stimulants — without relaxing the structured 
parts in the slightest degree. Our patient was now reminded that the 
knife was our only remaining remedy, which, with her consent, we would 
be ready to take in hand early on the following morning, and divide the 
stricture — the cause of her difficulty — and give her the only chance for 
life. Compliance was readily granted. Accordingly, on the morning of 
the 3d, ninety-six hours from the commencement of strangulation, we 
met our patient for the purpose of fulfilling our engagement. Pulse 
eighty beats in a minute ; tongue covered with white coating ; abdomen 
tender; tumor swollen. 

Every necessary preparation having been made, our patient was re- 
moved to the edge of the bed, and extended at full length, her right side 
corresponding to my right, as I stood facing her. 1 then embraced the 
tumor with my left hand, and with my right made an incision from the 
upper, central part downwards to its base. On dividing the integuments, 
a branch of the external pudic was cut, but did not require the ligature. 
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The superficial fascia was next raised and divided by successive touches of 
the knife, till the cremaster muscle was brought fully into view — the fibres 
of which were carefully raised, and separated sufficiently to admit the 
grooved director; into which the bistoury was passed, and carried up- 
wards and downwards till the whole were cut and the sac exposed, livid in 
appearance and softened in texture. A portion of this was carefully pinched 
up and rubbed between the thumb and finger, previously to its division, in 
order to escape the danger of wounding the intestine, and then was divid- 
ed in the same cautious manner, as was the cremaster. As soon as the 
sac was opened, a small quantity of fluid escaped, and the intestine ap- 
peared at the opening, corresponding very nearly in color with the sac, and 
filled with hardened faeces. Slight membranous adhesions had taken place 
between the sac and intestine, which were broken up with the finger. The 
stricture was next searched for, and found at the internal ring, around 
which adhesions had also formed, and required separation. The con- 
striction was so firm as to forbid the entrance of the point of the finger 
as a guide to the bistoury. The director was therefore used, into the 
groove of which the probe-pointed bistoury was carried, and the stric- 
ture divided directly upwards. As soon as this was accomplished, but 
gentle efforts were required to restore the protruded viscera to the abdo- 
men. The sac was left lying in the canal. The edges of the incision 
were then brought together and secured by adhesive straps, having occu- 
pied about thirty minutes in the operation. Our patient was then re- 
placed in bed, inclining slightly to the right. Quietness and the recum- 
bent position were strictly enjoined. A dose of castor oil was given in 
four hours, which operated kindly the same evening ; after which, one 
grain of opium was administered to procure rest. 

4th. — Has passed a tolerably comfortable night; pulse 72; desires 
food. From this time patient continued convalescent till 8th, when an 
offensive discharge took place from the wound. Adhesive straps criti- 
cally examined, and found to have loosened. They were immediately 
removed, and the whole incision exposed to view. About three fifths of 
wound, from lower part upwards, had united, as was desirable, by first in- 
tention. The remaining two fifths had opened, and the canal completely 
filled with omentum, the surface of which had mortified, and sloughing 
commenced. I learned that patient had several times raised herself 
upon her elbow, and once had been upright in bed. A careful exami- 
nation was now made to ascertain the precise state of the ring, and the 
mouth of the sac, in connection with the omentum, in order to determine 
the proper course to be pursued in relation to the return of the omentum 
into the abdomen, after removing the mortified surface. These I found 
completely glued or adhered together. I resolved, therefore, to let them 
remain unbroken, and remove the mesentery with the scissors. This was 
accordingly done, on several successive mornings, as it was pushed for- 
ward to the surface of the wound, until the whole was removed, together 
with the sac. An offensive discharge was kept up for nearly two weeks, 
when it was changed to healthy pus. Granulations now shot up from 
the bottom and around the upper part of the incision, and the whole 
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wound put on a healthy appearance. From the discovery of the descent 
of the omentum till the cessation of the offensive sloughing, patient did 
not convalesce, and it was found necessary to support her strength with 
wine, opium and nourishing diet. After this, however, the pulse came 
down to the natural standard ; tongue cleaned ; appetite and strength 
improved ; granulations put forward rapidly ; canal became obliterated ; 
and December 21st the wound had healed, and the patient was dismissed 
well. At this date she takes food with the family, and does some work. 

I have been induced to send you an account of this case, in conse- 
quence of the following interesting particulars. 

1st. The advanced age of the patient. 

2d. The length of time that had expired from the commencement of 
strangulation to the operation. 

3d. The adhesions that had formed between the sac and intestine, and 
around the ring. i 

4th. The livid and softened state of the sac, and discolored intestine. 

5th. The descent of omentum subsequent to the operation, its becom- 
ing mortified, and its removal, together with the sac. 

6th. The obliteration of the canal, obviating the necessity of hereafter 
wearing a truss. Yours truly, 

West Amesbury , Dec . 30, 1843. Benj. Atkinson. 


THE PROPRIETY OF SUPERADDING INOCULATION WITH SMALL* 
POX MATTER TO VACCINATION, SUGGESTED. 

To the Hdltor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 

Sir, — The value of the discovery of the prophylactic power of the vac- 
cine matter surpasses the value of every other discovery, just in propor- 
tion as the possession of life surpasses the value of every other earthly 
possession. And although the vaccine disease is not a universal protec- 
tion against the smallpox, we have the completest evidence of its being 
a general one. In a contest with such a direful enemy, it is no wonder 
that the vaccine disease should sometimes get worsted. It is the battle 
of a dwarf with a giant. In proposing the addition of the prophylactic 
power of the variolous to the vaccine matter, I do not mean to imply the 
least want of confidence in the general efficacy of the Vaccine disease. 
The five hundred clear unbroken complexions which we meet with in all 
our cities, where we meet with one pitted and broken, furnishes a de- 
monstration of the general protective power of the Vaccjne disease. I 
believe, furthermore, that it has all the vicarious power, at the present 
day, which it ever had. For it is just as easy to believe that the vac- 
cine disease has increased in its power of preventing the susception of 
the smallpox, as that it has decreased. Indeed, analogy would rather 
favoi* the supposition that the vaccine disease may have increased in its 
prophylactic power, since it is the nature of all contagious diseases to in- 
crease in violence the longer they prevail. But the increasing prevalence 
of the varioloid or modified smallpox, is supposed to favor the idea that 
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the vaccine disease has become milder or less inimical to the susception 
of the smallpox. This supposition 1 shall not examine in detail, but 
give it a general denial as a matter of my own belief. 

The descriptions of the vaccine disease by Dr. Jenner, and others, 
express in every particular the vaccine disease of the present day. The 
vaccine pit, its beginning, progress, and final completion in a mabogany- 
colortd scab, and the febrile symptoms which sometimes accompany it, 
are precisely the same now as they were described to be in the origin of 
the discovery. The measles and chickenpox of the present day do not 
answer better to the descriptions of them by Cullen, titan the vaccine dis- 
ease of the present day answers to the history of it by the early vacci- 
nators. It is a fact, however, undeniable, I believe, that a modified spe- 
cies of the smallpox, now called varioloid, is vastly more prevalent at 
the present day than it was from the time of the discovery of vaccination 
to the year 1815, when cases of it were first publicly noticed in Paris. 

All well-grounded improvements in medicine are received scarcely less 
by physicians than by the multitude, with the most implicit confidence ; 
self-interest combines with the love of reputation in begetting the most 
extraordinary reliance in the efficacy of new remedies. All exceptions 
and failures, in the beginning of medical improvements, are either not 
admitted, or explained away by certain disturbing causes. Our ancestors 
were probably no wiser than we are in the eagerness with which they 
received new truths. Time alone gives us the full length and breadth 
of all medical discoveries. When the varioloid first began to be noticed 
in this country, medical men manifested no disposition to admit the failure 
of vaccination ; but either did not admit the fact of previous vaccination, 
or explained the failure away by disturbing causes. The fact, however, 
has at length become undeniable that the vaccine disease is not an inva- 
riable protection against the smallpox. But why was not the varioloid 
more publicly known in the early days of vaccination ? 

For many years after the discovery of vaccination, the people of 
England, and everywhere else, were governed by their old fears and cus- 
toms regarding the smallpox ; they still kept up their old conservative 
measures and regulations against the aggression of this direful disease ; 
thousands would not submit to vaccination at all, which made it the more 
necessary for public authorities everywhere to pursue the old system of 
seclusion and non-intercourse in all incipient cases of smallpox. For the 
first twenty years after the discovery of vaccination, the wars in Europe 
engrossed the attention of the civilized world, to the exclusion of all 
other subjects ; and the strictest non-intercourse among all the great na- 
tions was not only enjoined, but, to an unheard-of degree, practised. 
In the armies vaccination was so rigidly enjoined, and all cases of the 
smallpox so watchfully guarded from extending, that no latitude was 
allowed for the varioloid to develope itself. In many cases, in the armies 
as well as in hospitals and poorhouses, inoculation with variolous matter 
was superadded to vaccination. It is not a little singular that in the 
very year of the advent of peace to Europe, the first cases of the failure 
of vaccination, or of the varioloid, should have been noticed, and pub- 
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licly reported ; as if philosophic observation had just awaked from a 
long slumber. In the progress of time, old fears and customs respect- 
ing the smallpox gradually gave way, and so " let slip the dog of war ” 
to run mad among the nations. The varioloid has developed itself pre- 
cisely in proportion as prevention against the extension of smallpox has 
relaxed, and opportunities of communicating it have multiplied. 

Vaccination has shown itself to be a mighty barrier to the smallpox, 
but not impregnable. Never, until the present time, has it had an op- 
portunity of showing its full strength ; all municipal preventive rules re- 
specting smallpox are now nearly repealed ; the population of Europe 
has doubled since its discovery, and that of the United States more than 
quadrupled ; the intercourse of cities, States and nations increased a 
hundred fold ; and the courage or temerity of men in a similar ratio. In 
this state of things, the varioloid has developed itself, while vaccination 
has evidently lost none of its prophylactic power. 

The vaccine disease, compared with the smallpox, is a local disease; 
it discovers no tendency to diffuse itself; the agency of the vaccine mat- 
ter confines itself to the point where it is inserted ; and with me it is 
doubtful whether it ever produces a secondary pit, unless the matter is 
carried to some new point by scratching with the hand or in some other 
way. This characteristic of the disease has led me to conjecture whether 
it would not be better to distribute a number of pocks over the surface 
of the body. One pock upon the arm, another upon the chest, and a 
third upon the calf of the leg, might, by more equally distributing the 
effects of the disease over the body, have a greater tendency to repel 
the virus of the smallpox. I have often made three pocks upon one arm 
without perceiving any untoward effects to arise ; and sometimes I have 
made four pocks, two on each arm, with the same impunity. I have 
never understood the philosophy of confining vaccination to a single 
point upon the arm. Even six vaccine pocks, one on each arm, one on 
each side of the chest, and one on each leg, would not, probably, in 
grown people, produce much constitutional disturbance. The vaccine 
matter, however, if diffused over the whole skin would, I think, produce 
a more severe disease than an ordinary case of smallpox. Cover the 
skin with as many pocks as ordinarily occur in a case of distinct small- 
pox, and, I presume, it would raise as high a fever and be as likely to 
prove fatal. 

In the early days of vaccination, the operation was an important and 
serious business ; it was to protect people from a pestilence that had often 
caused them to tremble and quake and to flee to the mountains for pro- 
tection : but now-a-days it is considered of no more consequence than 
the extraction of a tooth, and procures no more conpensation. Every- 
body vaccinates, without the least reference to the age of the matter ; 
whether it is colorless or opaque, whether it is derived from a spurious 
purulent pock or a true one ; or whether the system is in a suitable con- 
dition to receive the disease — all circumstances of the highest importance. 

It is a general law of the system, that two diseases cannot exist or pre- 
vail at the same time* With respect to febrile diseases, the operation 
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of this law is very observable. The same structure or tissue of the 
system, I believe, is very rarely affected with two distinct diseases at a 
time. The skin is not subject to two distinct kinds of eruptions at the 
same time. Vaccination, therefore, in case of any pre-existing disease 
of the system, such as the red gum, teething, hooping cough, or any erup- 
tion of the skin, would be likely to prove abortive. When the skin is 
pre-occupied with a humor, be its nature what it may, it must necessarily 
endanger the proper course of the vaccine disease. Fears are often enter- 
tained of the transfusion of various cutaneous diseases by vaccination ; but 
these are for the most part groundless. With the exception of the itch 
and the venereal, there are no cutaneous diseases capable of being trans- 
ferred from one person to another. The danger of taking the vaccine 
matter from one whose skin is diseased, arises from the deterioration of 
the matter by a pre-existing disease. 

But after vaccination has been performed in the best possible manner, 
nnd the vaccine disease insured, by a skilful physician, it becomes a ques- 
tion whether we ought not to superadd inoculation with the smallpox vi- 
rus. In the absence of all sanitary rules and law’s, the contagion of 
smallpox must have full play ; the means of social intercourse are mul- 
tiplying every day ; the extremes of society are mixed together in an un- 
precedented degree, in heated cars, musty steamboats, and unventilat^d 
boarding houses ; everybody shakes bands with everybody, eats with 
everybody, and sleeps with everybody. Why not anticipate the conta- 
gion by general inoculation ? The varioloid produced by inoculation 
with the smallpox matter, must be as much milder than the varioloid 
taken in the natural way, as the smallpox produced by inoculation is 
milder than the same disease taken in the natural way. The danger, 
therefore, of superadding inoculation with smallpox matter to vaccination, 
must be exceedingly small, whereas the danger of having it in the natural 
way is hazardous. I have known many cases of adding inoculation with 
variolous matter to vaccination, without producing any other disease than 
a spurious or varioloid pock. In one case of confluent smallpox, in the 
person of a boy, the father, and aunt who nursed him, were both inocu- 
lated with matter taken from the boy, but it produced in both only a 
single varioloid pock where the matter was inserted ; whereas a family of 
seven persons, who lived in the chambers of the same house, all had a 
slight attack of the varioloid. Whether in this case the inoculation with 
variolous matter had any power in preventing the smallpox, I am unable 
to say ; but it is a little singular that both of them, who were much more 
exposed than the others, should have escaped, and all the others take the 
disease, although they had all been thoroughly vaccinated some years 
before. In the early days of vaccination, inoculation with variolous mat- 
ter wa9 superadded in thousands of cases, to test the validity of the vac- 
cine disease ; why not renew the practice ? In one case in three hun- 
dred, it might excite a mild disease ; but in the great mass of cases it 
would only excite a single spurious or varioloid pock where the matter 
was inserted. D. B. Slack. 

Providence, R. 1 . , Jan. 1, 1844. 
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GONORRHOEA DORMIENTIUM. 

To tho Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 

Dear Sir, — I know not when I have been more pleased with a com- 
munication, than I was with the one contained in Vol. XXVH., page II, 
of your Journal, by Charles Knowlton. It is after reviewing said article, 
that 1 have thought proper to communicate to you the following case, to- 
gether with the accompanying reflections ; the whole of which is most re- 
spectfully submitted for you to decide, whether they are worthy of a place 
in your valuable repository. It cannot be expected of an individual 
who barely takes his pen in hand once a quarter to write for pub- 
lication, that he can give an article the fine polish of one who makes 
writing his business ; therefore you must take it for granted that all 
which comes from my pen will be, in a tasteful point of view, like the 
stones which the Jews were commanded to build their temple of, unhewn 
and unpolished. 

The reason why physicians have been under the necessity of declaring 
their unsuccessful ness in curing the above-named disease is, in my opinion, 
because they have conducted their practice upon an erroneous or false 
theory. Instead of its being a disease, as heretofore generally supposed, 
owing to, or originating in, a debilitated state of the genital organs, or 
system entire, it is, probably, caused by an irritable state of the nervous 
system ; which increased excitement of the nerves is produced or brought 
about by the perusal of obscene books. 1 do not say that this disease 
is always contracted by the reading of books of an obscene character, 
but I verily believe that of all the known causes, this is the most prolific. 
Many young people get it into their heads, by the reading of these 
health-destroying productions, that nothing save sexual intercourse ren- 
ders this life desirable. On this point a chapter might be written, showing 
that these books — these Upases of corruption — account in a great measure 
for so many premature and unprofitable marriages. Many, whose circum- 
stances will not admit of their marrying, and whose venereal appetite is 
whetted to fury by the vivid coloring of these books, resort, for the grati- 
fying of their feelings, to masturbation ; which manual operation is nearly 
always, if practised to a great extent, either sooner or later sure to entail 
a gonorrhoea upon its victim. I do not know that I am right, but I 
verily believe that a person never had a seminal emission during sleep, but 
what it was the effect of some libidinous dream, which is only an imper- 
fect exercise of the memory, or intermediate stale between vigilance and 
sleep. The tendency to libidinous dreaming will be in exact proportion 
to the degree of irritability which exists in the nervous system ; and as 
the desire to gratify the venereal appetite reigns predominant over all 
others in this class of unfortunate individuals, the object of his lusts dur- 
ing the day is sure to present herself, in a “ non-resistant mood,” during 
his dreams by night. The effect which the mind exerts over the physi- 
cal functions is incalculable ; and in order to enjoy a good state of health, 
and exhibit a robustness of constitution, there must exist an equal degree 
of soundness in action in the mental and physical functions. Hence we 
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have a direct clue to one of the causes why the brute creation are endow- 
ed with, or enjoy, a more equal degree of health than the human species. 
Their propensities are more equal and less diversified than ours ; and the 
procreative faculties being exercised at more stated periods, and less often, 
they acquire a greater strength of catenation, and their cerebral organs, 
which are the grand seat of the nervous system, are permitted to rest 
more quietly. This continual desire or teasing to satisfy the venereal 
appetite in those who practise onanism, accelerates the circulation of the 
blood, and excites the nervous system ; and unless this undue excitement 
is done away, by producing an abatement in the degree of thinking, by 
marriage or otherwise, it will produce indirect debility ; which debility 
will, there is no doubt, greatly augment the seminal discharges. 

But now to the describing of the case 1 made mention of in the com- 
mencement. The patient was a young man, somewhere near the age of 
22, of a nervous temperament. Three years since, he applied to a phy- 
sician for advice. He complained of general debility, pain in the joints, 
indigestion, headache, &c. His physician, supposing bis difficulties to 
have their origin in an unhealthy state of the stomach and liver, pre- 
scribed accordingly ; but with no benefit. A number of physicians were 
called upon in turn to prescribe for his difficulties, but each, being igno- 
rant of the nature of bis complaints (for he infonned them not as to the 
true character of his disease), did him no good. Something near two 
years ago, supposing his disease to be gonorrhoea dormientium , I pur- 
chased and presented him with Deslandes f s Treatise on Onanism . He 
read it, and acknowledged to me that gonorrhoea, as he understood it 
from the book, was his complaint, and that in masturbation it had its 
origin ; which practice he said he contracted from the reading of obscene 
books when young. At this time he was what might be tenned a living 
skeleton. His skin was completely paved with furfuraceous scales, and 
so irritable were his genital organs that he could have nothing pass his 
bowels without having seminal emissions. Instead of telling him, as I 
fear physicians are too prone to do, that his case was deplorable or hope- 
less, I strove to quell the undue excitement of the nervous system, by 
saying to him that I thought we should be able to restore the secretions 
in general to their normal condition, to calm the irritable state of the 
nerves, and that in a short time he would regain his health. To produce 
the desired effect he was ordered tinctura guaiaei, ammoniati, carb. of iron, 
tinct. lytta, balsam copaiva, &c., and before one fortnight had passed he 
told me that he felt like a new being. The scales no longer collected on 
the surface, and the emissions began to occur less frequently. He was 
no longer obliged to live on nothing, comparatively speaking, on ac- 
count of his food distressing him, as it had done heretofore. He now 
weighs 160 pounds, I should think, and is free from any of his former 
difficulties. He says, had it not been for Deslandes’s Treatise on Onan- 
ism, he should ere this have been in his grave. 

Physicians have labored assiduously to cure this complaint by injec- 
tions, mistaking the disease for the symptoms. If they should search out 
the causa proximo , or remote cause, and prescribe for the same, there 
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would be less use for injections, and our journals would not long be filled 
with them from A, B, and C, claiming them as specifics. What should 
we think of a physician, who on being called to a case of dysentery, 
should, in order to restrain the discharges from the bowels, give a dose of 
catechu, instead of endeavoring to correct the primary cause ? Why we 
should call him (or I should myself, at least) an ignoramus, or vain pre- 
tender, as it respects his knowledge of the true nature of the case. 
Therefore it is in vain to suppose that we can cure nocturnal emissions by 
injections, without any other recuperative means. I do not mean to be 
understood as saying that injections are never Useful, for such is not the 
opinion that I entertain of them. In gonorrhoea impura , in which there 
is a purulent discharge, I believe them to be, as a secondary means, of 
essential service, if composed of the right materials, by their mechanical 
operation ; that is, by ridding the parts of the viscid, tenacious and acri- 
monious matter, which no doubt has a tendency to prolong the cure; but 
I do give it as my opinion (and only such) that in gonorrhoea dor'mien- 
tium they are entirely inadmissible. Levi Aldrich. 

Reading , Vt., Dec . 30, 1843. 


THE BOSTON MEDICAL AND SURGICAL JOURNAL. 

BOSTON, JANUARY 17, I S 4 4. 


The Surgeon- General's Report . — Those who are interested in the 
medical statistics of this country — and what friend of science ts not — will 
derive much satisfaction from the series of reports to the Secretary of 
War, by Thomas Lawson, M.D., Surgeon-General of the U. S. Army. 
The report of 1843, which was rendered in on the last of October, has 
just made its appearance, in connection, it is presumed, with that of the 
Secretary, to whom it was addressed, and therefore but recently laid be- 
fore Congress. We feel that it will be an act of justice to extract some of 
the more essential parts of the report, in an unbroken chain ; and this we 
can the better do, on account of the brevity of the document, which is in 
itself a recommendation not to be overlooked. 

There has been paid at the treasury, and by disbursing agents, for medi- 
cal and hospital supplies, meteorological instruments, books, furniture, &c. 
818,52122. 

“ The medical supplies for the army have been furnished to all the 
military posts, by the medical purveyor at New York, with the utmost 
regularity and promptitude ; and the articles provided have been of the 
best quality, and, withal, were purchased at the lowest possible cost. Dur- 
ing the last four or five years, the average cost of the medical supplies has 
been about $2 60 per man per year; for the lost twelve months, $2 22 
per man. Below this amount we cannot go, without abridging the sick 
of some of the necessary comforts ; but. with this sum, we have hereto- 
fore provided all the essential articles of medical stores, and we can con- 
tinue to furnish every comfort and convenience which the officer or the 
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enlisted soldier can reasonably expect or rightfully claim of the government. 

“The number of cases of indisposition which have been under treat- 
ment in the army, during the last twelve months, was 27,734; 26,820 of 
which occurred within the past year ; 914 being cases that remained of 
the preceding year. Of the whole number of sick. 26,513 have been re- 
stored to duty, 309 have been discharged the service, 18 have deserted, 
and 160 have died ; leaving, on the 30th September, 726 still on the sick 
report. 

44 The mean strength of the army for the last 12 months has been about 
9,863; and as the number of sick, during the same period, was 27,734, 
and the aggregate of deaths was 160, it will appear that the proportion of 
cases of indisposition to the number of men in service, was as 2.81 to 1, or 
291 per cent. ; the ratio of deaths to the number of men, as 1 to 61 5-8, 
or a fraction less than 1§ per cent.; and the proportion of deaths to the 
number of cases treated, as 1 to 173 7-100 or 57-100 per cent. 

“A medical board for the examination of assistant surgeons for promo- 
tion, and of applicants for appointment to the medical staff of the army, 
was convened in the city of New York on the 1st of July last. Before 
this board one assistant surgeon presented himself for examination ; and, 
having been found qualified, he was recommended for promotion. 

“From among the applicants for appointment, twenty-four were invited 
to the examination, fourteen of whom only reported to the board; ten 
having declined, or failed to present themselves for examination. Of 
those who reported to the board, three afterwards withdrew without an 
examination ; one was objected to, on account of physical disqualifications ; 
and ten were examined ; and of these last, four were approved and recom- 
mended for appointment. 

“ In conformity with the will of Congress, expressed and implied, an 
additional number of barometers have been purchased and placed at the 
prominent positions in our country ; and the medical officers have been 
required to give all the attention to meteorology practicable, compatible 
with their duty to the sick, and other higher obligations to the Govern- 
ment ; so that, in addition to the thermometrical and other meteorological 
observations which have been heretofore received from the different mili- 
tary posts, we shall be able to report barometrical observations also, from 
most of the important stations in the United States. 

11 1 deem it to be my duty to call the attention of the Department of War 
and of Congress to the fact, that, at many of the forts on the seaboard, no 
proper buildings have been erected for the accommodation of the sick of 
the garrison. 

“ As a general rule, in the absence of all accommodations outside of the 
walls, some of the casemates of the fort are allotted to the purposes of a 
hospital ; where, in addition to the want of privacy, and deficiency of 
ventilation and of light, the sick are constantly annoyed by the trampling 
of the other men, and the clanguor of their arms within the area of the 
fort, and frequently shocked by the thunder of the cannon, and the rattling 
of the battlements over their heads.” 

That part of the report which relates to Professor Espy’s operations, is 
of sufficient consequence to have a page exclusively devoted to its 
consideration. 

It is apparent, from an examination of Surgeon-general Lawson’s an- 
nual reports, that he is an indefatigable officer, who is not only exceedingly 
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accurate and efficient himself, but requires that all who are associated 
with him in the administration of medical services, of whatever name nr 
nature, be equally so. — Among the diseases producing sickness in the 
army, we perceive that there was no case of variola during the year, and 
only 3 cases of varioloid. The one which numbers highest is catarrhns, 
the cases being 3,795, with 3 deaths. Phthisis numbers 31, with, of 
course, great fatality, the deaths being 26. Diarrhoea, 2,291 cases, and 9 
deaths. Typhus fever, 11, with 2 deaths; febris typhus icterodes, 55, 
with 12 deaths. Remittent fever, 530, 23 deaths. Continued fever, 69, 
1 death. Intermittent fever, quotidian, 2,747, 2 deaths ; tertian, 2,445, no 
deaths ; quartan, 29, 1 death. Influenza, 1,348, none fatal. 


Exhibition of White Negroes . — Two white boys, born of negro parents, 
referred to in Inst week’s Journal, and now on exhibition at Mr. Kim- 
ball’s Museum, in this city, are extraordinary curiosities. There is notan 
instance on medical record, of the birth of a black child from a white pa- 
rentage, but many of an opposite character. To the philosopher, such 
anomalies are problems of the highest interest, and all persons, of ordi- 
nary curiosity, should avail themselves of an opportunity for seeing a sight 
— the like of which does not occur oftener, perhaps, than once in seve- 
ral millions of births. 

Charles Manner, ten years of age, and his brother Peter, about eight, 
were born at Eatonton, N. J. The father, Joseph Manner, bom in 1804, 
is a negro ; and the mother, ten years younger, is a negress. Their first 
child, stillborn, was black, but the second, Charles, above named, is al- 
most milk white. The third child was colored, and the fourth, Peter, 
also named above, is perfectly white. To all intents and purposes, in 
organization, features, and expression, they are negroes, even to the woolly, 
crisped hair, but which is as white as fleece wool. Their eyes are 
tremulous in a strong light, though the pupil is not exactly of a pink hue. 
Both, too, are near-sighted. The father says he long since discovered 
that his own color becomes very much darker in summer than in winter. 
His wife, he avers, is subject to the same periodical variation of color. 

Such are the facts we have collected in regard to these admirable speci- 
mens of the well-marked albino, which has been the subject of profouod 
researches in the schools of physiology, in all ages of the world. Medi- 
cal gentlemen should visit them — as they may never be favored with an- 
other opportunity of testing, to a like extent, the correctness of the asser- 
tions, the descriptions, or the theories, of those who have written largely 
and learnedly on the color of the different races of men, and the causes 
which tend to change it. 


Castleton Medical College . — In the Journal, a fortnight since, it was 
announced that Dr. James McClintock had resigned the chair of Anatomy 
and Surgery in the Castleton Medical College. This announcement was 
made on the authority of a letter, which we certainly had no reason to 
doubt was authentic. The day following — but not till it was too late to 
alter the paragraph — information was received, from an official source, 
that Dr. McClintock had been removed. Lying before us is the Rutland 
Herald, of January 4th, 1844 — in which this last information is corrobo- 
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rated by the following notice : — “ At a meeting of the Corporation of Cas- 
tleton Medical College, December 30th, 1843, Dr. Samuel Parkman, of 
Boston, was appointed to the chair of Anatomy, and Dr. Richard S. Kis- 
sam, of New York, to that of Surgery, in place of Dr. James McClintock, 
removed.” Some curiosity is manifested to know the cause of this sud- 
den ejectment of a man who has been an active and prominent member of 
the Faculty at Castleton. When we are informed, from a responsible 
source, the medical public shall be gratified. — The advertisement of the 
lectures will be found on our outside. 

Medical Society of the District of Columbia . — At a meeting of the 
Society held January 3d, the following physicians were elected officers 
for the present year : — Dr. F. May, President. Dr. A. McWilliams, Dr. 
Thomas Sewall, Vice Presidents. Dr. Thomas Miller, Corresponding 
Secretary. Dr. Joseph Borrows, Recording Secretary. Dr. James C. 
Hall, Treasurer. Dr. F. Howard, Librarian. Drs. H. Lindsly, N. 
Young, J. M. Thomas, J. F. May and W. P. Johnston, Board of 
Examiners. 

To Correspondents. — The communications of Drs. Wilson, Nye, and Brown, 
are on file for publication. 

Married. — At Gloucester, Dr. Joseph S. Barber to Miss Betsey Tucker. — In 
Leominster, Ms., Dr. Charles W. Wilder to Mrs. Laura S. Kendall, both of Leo- 
minster. — At Lennoxville, Canada, M. R. Manchester, M.D., to Miss Eliza Su- 
sanna Haskell, of Sherbrooke. — In Brookfield, Vt., S. H. Smith, M.D., to Miss 
Mary D. Allis, both of Brookfield. — At Arundel Co., Md., Dr. Julius Hall to Miss 
J. C. Kent — At Walnut Hill, O., Dr. Henry C. Callihan, of Missouri, to Miss S. 
H. Metcalfe. 

Died, — In New London, Ct, Dr. Elisha North. — At Liberty, Miss., Dr. Wood- 
son J. Moss, an eminent physician. — In Baltimore, Dr. Granville S. Townsend, in 
his fiftieth year. 

Number of deaths in Boston, for the week ending Jan, 19, 40. — Males, 16 — Females, 24. Stillborn, 9. 

Of consumption, 5 — measles, 6 — inflammation of the lungs, 1 — scarlet ferer, 1—U»ftinl lie, 4— epi- 
lepsy^— croup, 2— teething, 1— disease of the heart, 1— dropsy on the brain, 3— influenza, 1 — inflam- 
mation of the bowels, 2— lung fever, 3— hooping cough, 1— old age, 1— marasmus, 1— cancer, 1— ulcers, 
1— stoppage in the bowels, 1— erysipelas, I— unknown, 1. 

Under $ years, 23— between 5 and 20 years, 2— between 20 and 60 years, 11— over 60 years, 4. 

REGISTER OF THE WEATHER, 

Kept at the State Lunatic Hospital , Worcester , Mass. Lot. 42° l. r / 49". Elevation 483 ft . 
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The month of December has been a good New England winter month, cold but not extreme, good 
sleighing, affording every desirable facility for business The range of the Thermometer hat been 
Rom 4 to 46. Barometer, Rom 28.88 to 29.97. Snow fallen, 23 inches. Rain, 2.28 inches. 
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ERYSIPELAS AND PUERPERAL PERITONITIS. 

[Drs. Hall and Dexter give an account, in the last No. of the Ame- 
rican Journal of the Medical Sciences, of the epidemic erysipelatous fe- 
ver which prevailed so extensively last year in the northern section of 
Vermont and New Hampshire. We copy that part of it which al- 
ludes to a probable connection between the disease and puerperal peri- 
touitis. With regard to the treatment of the erysipelas, it seems to have 
been varied, though it resolved itself principally into 'the question — to 
bleed or not to bleed ?] 

The 'prognosis of this disease was governed as in other disorders by the 
age, sex and condition of the patient, the organs and texture affected. 
When the manifestations were external, and the inflammation of the skin 
did not recede, there was but little danger to be apprehended. When, 
however, the cellular tissue became involved in the disease, a long sea- 
son of suffering was to be apprehended, and unless the patient had a 
most vigorous constitution, he would ultimately succumb. No language 
can give an adequate description of the revolting aspects of this form 
of the epidemic. In many individuals of advanced age, when the in- 
flammation of the cellular texture was extensive, the flesh would drop 
from the limb, or the whole member present the disgusting Spectacle of a 
livid mass of putrefaction. The most fatal results, for the most part, 
were to he anticipated in the affection of the internal organs, particularly 
the bowels and uterus, and during the season when the epidemic might 
be said to be at its height, not ohe in seven escaped, who had disease of 
the last-mentioned organ. 

In connection with the foregoing remarks it may not be amiss to pre- 
sent a very brief view of that class of cases to which this statement would 
seem to allude — puerperal peritonitis ; not that this disease can with 
propriety be called erysipelas, but that its fatality is in some manner con- 
nected with the prevailing epidemic. It has long been a mooted question, 
whether puerperal fever was communicated by contagion or by 9oma other 
agent. Many; at the present time, deny the possibility of contagious com- 
munication. while others in our own section have refrained from obstetrical 
practice, convinced that they have carried the disease from one patient to 
another. Certain it is, that while many highly -respectable gentlemen, 
25 
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Erysipelas and Puerperal Peritonitis. 

extensively engaged in practice, deny the contagiousness of either erysipe- 
las or puerperal peritonitis ; others, among whom is Dr. Calvin Jewett, 
admit its contagious character. The latter remarks : — “ I do not believe 
the disease (erysipelas) contagious like smallpox or measles, it approaches 
more nearly epidemic typhus. I speak of the disease generally, not of 
puerperal cases, for these are unquestionably communicated by individu- 
als, whether physician or nurse, who have been much with the disease, 
to women, at or immediately after childbirth. I believe the clothing, not 
the hand of the physician, communicates the disease. I wish 1 were 
mistaken on this point” 

If contagion does not contribute to the production of this malady, the 
question forcibly suggests itself, how it happens that the proportion of 
puerperal cases is sensibly increased during the epidemic prevalence of 
erysipelas? With ordinary care, perfect seclusion and guarded from the 
influence of infectious causes, the patient might have some hope of es- 
cape, if the disease was communicated by the usual agents of infectious 
diseases. But not so ; entire seclusion, and even living out of the circle 
of infected atmosphere, is no safeguard, if during labor the patient is at- 
tended by a physician who is engaged in daily practice among individu- 
als affected with erysipelas or puerperal peritonitis. 

Another inquiry is here suggested. Can the origin of any cases of 
puerperal peritonitis be traced, during the epidemic, to communication on 
the part of the physician or nurse ? Of one fact we are certain, that 
no modification of the disease has happened when individuals influenced 
by fear have removed from the region of the disease to a more healthy 
locality. This statement refers more particularly to parturient women, 
and the question just proposed can be answered more readily, by refer- 
ring to the remark made at the commencement of this article, that seve- 
ral cases of erysipelas occurred at Lancaster, N. H., early in the full of 
*41. Among the number of these cases was Mr. H., a farmer, residing 
at the extreme eastwardly part of the town, and secluded from the in- 
habitants around him by a dense body of forest, two miles in extent. 
He was attacked with violent and deep-seated pain in the palm of his 
left hand, from which a few days previous he had rubbed a piece of 
skin. The hand and wrist were much swollen, and a deep erythema- 
tous blush extended from the point of abrasion along the inside of the 
fore-arm to the elbow ; the glands in the axilla were also tender and 
a little enlarged. 

This was the appearance when first seen, and it was pronounced to be 
a case of phlegmonous erysipelas, unaccompanied with much constitu- 
tional disturbance. The whole hand and fore-arm, after the lapse of a 
few days, became one extensive abscess, and was opened at several points, 
discharging a semi-putrid watery sanies, very offensive to the smell. 
During the attendance of the junior contributor to this paper upon this 
case, he was called to Mrs. C., in labor with her first child, a fine, 
healthy, well-formed woman. The labor was natural, and she was left 
with every prospect of speedy convalescence. On the day of the even- 
ing of her confinement, Mr. H. was visited, his hand and arm dressed, 
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and a portion of cellular tissue cut away, which protruded from the lan- 
cet opening. Mrs. C., on the third day after confinement, was seized 
with all the symptoms of puerperal peritonitis, and after a season of acute 
suffering, died on the eleventh day from the birth of her child. This was 
the first and only fatal case of puerperal fever, occurring at Lancaster 
during the epidemic ; and it appears somewhat singular that this case of 
puerperal peritonitis should occur during the attendance of her physician 
upon the case of phlegmonous erysipelas, and about the same time that 
the morbific matter would take effect upon the system, supposing it to 
have been communicated in any way by her attendant. 

In June of the present year, Judge W. was attacked with erysipelatous 
inflammation of the face and scalp, and after treatment for a few clays re- 
covered. While treating this case the junior contributor to this paper was 
called to a woman in labor with tier third child, who resided some fourteen 
miles from Lancaster, on a settlement made on one of the spurs of the 
White Mountains, called Cherry mountain, out of the range of the epi- 
demic ; not a single case of erysipelas having occurred in the settlement 
during the prevalence of the disease. The labor was short and natural, 
as is usually the case with the women of this district. Three days after 
confinement she was seized with puerperal symptoms, and after treatment 
for a few days recovered. These two cases are given in brief, but consti- 
tute two of the most well-marked and decided cases of puerperal peri- 
tonitis that came under treatment while the epidemic continued, and 
though we have been, in this section, spared much of the suffering and 
desolation which has almost depopulated other districts in this region, yet 
we must attribute much of our success to the great care which lias been 
exercised in keeping parturient women from the influence of exciting 
causes, and also on the part of the physicians and nurses, in the meads 
used to prevent any communication by means of the hand or clothing. 

The effects of this epidemic have been experienced in every situation 
and condition of life, in the populous town and lonely settlement, in the 
homes of the rich and the log cabin of the poorest squatter. It lias 
ranged through all variety of location, of hill and valley, and has spread 
consternation and terror wherever it has appeared. In the county of 
Caledonia, Vt., thirty cases of puerperal peritonitis occurred, only one 6 f 
which recovered. And in Bath, N. H., containing a 'population or 1500 
■or 1600, twenty mothers died from puerperal peritonitis, and about forty 
with erysipelas. 


EMPIRICISM AMONG PHYSICIANS. 

From Dr. Coventry's Introductory Address at Geneva, N. Y. 

Permit ine, gentlemen, to wander a moment from my subject, to cau- 
tion you against the temptations to empiricism which surround you. 
With all the improvements in the arts and sciences, with all the intelli- 
gence of the age, quackery was never more rife, more bold, or more un- 
blushing in its pretensions, than at the present time. Were 1 simply a 
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practitioner of medicine, I might consider my duty accomplished by do- 
ing what I could for the suppression of the evil within the sphere of my 
private influence ; but placed as I am as one of the guardians of the pro- 
fession, I cannot, conscientiously, remain silent, whilst 1 see the very cita- 
del of our profession attacked, not only by open foes without, but by se- 
cret enemies within. 

It has, indeed, become a serious question, whether the profession is to 
retain that rank among the liberal occupations, to which its vast import- 
ance and deep responsibilities would entitle it ; or whether it is again to 
become, what it is in all savage and uncivilized countries, a system of em- 
piricism, abandoned to the juggler and the mountebank. Already, the evil 
inflicted upon community by nostrums and pretended specifics, defies the 
power of calculation. The search for the elixir of life, the philosopher’s 
stone, and the means of transmuting the baser metals into gold, are con- 
sidered among the monuments of credulity and superstition of the dark 
ages ; and yet they are surely not more inconsistent with reason than the 
search for a panacea, a medicine adapted to all ages, constitutions and 
diseases, or even all stages of the same disease; or the supposition that the 
quadrillion th part of a grain of any medicine would have any influence 
in disease. And yet these are doctrines swallowed by thousands at the 
present day ; not only by the ignorant* but by the educated and influen- 
tial. From the humble follower of Thomson, who conscientiously be- 
lieves that minerals are poisons because dug out of the earth, and that 
lobelia and steam are sovereign remedies for all diseases, to the visionary 
advocates of the most sublimated of all humbugs — homoeopathy; all are 
united in their efforts to break down the science of medicine and reduce 
it to a system of charlatanry. I do not address myself to men who 
thus practise their profession — the ignorance of the one or the cupidity of 
the other. But I address myself to you, young gentlemen, who are 
about to commence your profession with honorable motives and a lofty 
ambition, before you have been tempted by the winning smiles of interest 
or the seductions of profit. How are these evils to be remedied ? Not 
by legislative enactments ; for, in this country, when in opposition to the 
popular will, they are powerless. If anything can be done, it must be 
by an appeal to the reason and good sense of the educated and influen- 
tial part of community. 

To medical men I would say, strip the profession of the mystery 
which has too long been permitted to enshroud it, and which has but too 
often been perverted to unworthy purposes. Teach mankind that, like 
all other sciences, it is the fruit of study, of observation and experience : 
teach them the structure and formation of their own system, the laws 
by which it is governed, and the influence of surrounding agents : teach 
them that the laws established by Creative Wisdom cannot be violated 
with impunity. Then exhibit to the votary of pleasure the effects of 
alcoholic drinks : demonstrate to him that the product of the still is 
worse than the fabled “ Bohon-Upas that with the fascination of the 
serpent it unites the deadly sting of the adder. Teach the fond mother 
that the functions of the heart and lungs are necessary to health, and 
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that by compressing the cheat she is producing disease — perhaps death. 
Teach mankind that medicines are but relative agents ; that they are 
never necessary in health, hut always injurious; and that it is only by a 
proper adaptation to the particular condition of the patient, that they are 
useful in disease. I appeal to the venerable clergy, who, from the 
general benevolence of their disposition, are too often induced to lend 
the sanction of their names to that which, if they were fully aware of the 
consequence, they would be the first to condemn. I call upon the legal 
profession, the sacred guardians of the temple of Justice, to pause before 
they lend the influence of their bright name, their pure character and 
unsullied ermine, to the destruction of a profession as elevated in purpose, 
as pure in practice, and as necessary to community, as their own. I 
must give the legal profession the credit of having been hitherto the most 
strenuous opposers of empiricism ; but, beguiled by the pretensions of 
homoeopathy, the assertion that it was founded on the inductive philoso- 
phy, and incompetent to judge, from their ignorance of the very funda- 
mental principles of the profession, they have too often given their coun- 
tenance and support to this sublimated nothing. 

To such I would address myself : Have you well considered what 
you are doing? Is an educated and scientific medical profession neces- 
sary to community ? Is the man who has spent years in investigating 
the laws of nature, the causes of disease, the effects and operation of 
medicines, any better qualified to minister to the sufferings of the sick, 
than he would have been had he never attended to the subject ? — for, af- 
ter all, these are the questions which are at the very foundation. The 
reply would probably be : — My physician was regularly educated ; he 
understands his profession : true, he professes to be a homoeopathist, but 
be knows enough to use, and does use, active medicines, when necessary : 
I consider him perfectly safe ! He may be so : but why does he profess 
to be a homoeopathist, and yet use allopathic medicines and doses in 
cases of emergency ? This very fact proves that he is acting under false 
pretences, for the purpose of gulling the public; and, morally, is as 
guilty as the man who procures money under false pretences ; a crime 
which the laws of this country punish with imprisonment . in, the state- 
prison. 

The law prescribes no particular mode of practice. A physician is 
at liberty to give infinitesimal doses of medicine, or no medicin*, if he 
pleases. If he is really honest, he will be content to trust to his success 
for his reputation. If his practice ia so superior to and more successful 
than his neighbor’s, it would soon be known : if he publishes to the world 
that he has some new and more successful mode of practice than bis pro- 
fessional brethren, it proves that h© is not willing to trust , to his success ; 
and, disguise it as you may, he resorts to the arts of the charlatan to pro- 
cure business, instead of relying upon his merits. He throws the whole 
weight of his influence into the scale of quackery, and does what in him 
lies to reduce a noble and useful profession to a system of charlatanism ; 
and the man who employs and encourages him, however elevated bis 
standing or however piire his motives, lends the whole of his influence to 
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\he same purpose. But it is said that regular physicians have become 
homoeopathists, and having tried both systems, should be competent to 
judge. Some have asserted, and I doubt not with truth, that they have 
been more successful than when practising on the former principles. 
This does not prove the superiority of homoeopathy, but their own in* 
competence. The truth is, that medicines (unless given in Infinitesimal 
closes) are powerful agents, and in unskilful hands must do more harm 
than good ; and no doubt every incompetent practitioner would do less 
injury to his patients and community, by practising as a homoeopathist 
than by giving active medicines. 


EXCISION OF THE UTERUS BY THE ABDOMINAL SECTION. 

By A. M. Heath, Lecturer on Midwifery in the Manchester School of Med. and Surgery. 

Jane Burns, aet* 46, unmarried, has never been pregnant, was admitted 
into the Manchester Union Hospital, under the care of Dr. Hardy, and 
was transferred to me by the consultation held on the 6th inst. The 
patient, low in stature, with a tendency to en bon pointy with blanched 
cheeks and anaemiated lips, states that, during the last four years, she has 
suffered from excessive discharges of blood per vaginam, recurring at 
periods varying from three to four weeks, and continuing for the space of 
nine or ten days. 

About twelve months ago her attention was first drawn to a fulness at 
the lower part of the abdomen, which, on more particular examination, she 
discovered to be caused by a tumor about the size of a large orange, and 
occupying the left hypochondriac region. She suffered no pain from the 
morbid growth ; but its rapid, increase in size, and excessive discharges of 
blood, induced her to consult a medical man, who sent her into the Hos- 
pital, when she was submitted to a consultation of the medical officers. 

Viewed exteriorly, the abdomen resembled that of a woman advanced 
seven months in pregnancy, the tumor being situated in the median line, 
and extending from the pelvis to a little above the umbilicus. It ap- 
peared firm to the touch, and admitted of free motion in every direction. 

The sensations communicated to the finger introduced per vaginam, 
were those of an unimpregnated uterus; the os tincsea being situated 
somewhat forward and closed, the fissure being transverse* and the cervix 
retaining its pyriform shape; When the finger was pressed against the 
as uteri, and the tumor raised by grasping it through the abdominal pa- 
rietes, some motion of the uterus was perceived, which led to the suppo- 
sition of the tumor being attached to that organ. 

After repeated examinations, and most careful manipulations by my- 
self and colleagues, made at different times and in every variety of man- 
ner, the conclusion arrived at was the presence of an ovarian tumor ; and 
it was our unanimous opinion that the condition of the patient, and the 
mobility of the tumor, made it a fair case for extirpation by the abdominal 
section. 

Some preparatory treatment was then decided upon, with a view IQ 
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the improvement of her general health, as well as to allow her to become 
accustomed to her change of situation. To improve the a) vine secre- 
tions, which exhibited a deficiency of bile, occasional doses of blue pill 
and rhubarb were prescribed. The ioduret of iron was also recommend- 
ed to be taken three times a day, and a mild nutritious diet was ordered 
to be supplied. 

The objects having been attained, the patient was pronounced to be 
in a favorable state to undergo the operation, which was arranged to take 
place on Tuesday, November 21st, at 1 1 o’clock, A. M. 

On this day the temperature of the operating theatre was gradually 
raised to 70 deg. Fah. The physicians of the Hospital, Drs. Chaytor, 
Black and Hardy, having arrived, together with several other profes- 
sional friends, and tny surgical colleagues, Messrs. Ransome and Goodlad, 
being ready to lend me their efficient aid, the subject of the operation 
was placed upon the table, when an incision was made from a little be- 
low the ensiform cartilage to within an inch and a half of the symphysis 
pubis, in the median line, but deviating a little to the left opposite the 
umbilicus, cutting through the skin, adipose tissue and superficial fascia, 
thus exposing the fascia transversalis. A ' momentary pause was then 
made, to allow the small divided vessels to retract, and a ligature was 
passed round a small branch of the internal epigastric artery. A portion 
of the fascia transversalis, seized by the forceps, was then divided to ad- 
mit the director, upon which the opening was enlarged sufficiently to re- 
ceive my finger, which guided the bistoury in making the incision to the 
same extent as the external wound, the peritoneum being opened at the 
same time and in a similar manner. 

The tumor now came into view, and was recognized as the uterus dis- 
tended by solid matter ; and this was rendered more certain by the intro- 
duction of a trocar. The size and solidity, with the rapid growth of the 
tumor, and the probable effects which would be produced by the next 
periodical discharge of blood, determined me at once to effect its removal 
en masse . Having passed my hand over the fundus of the uterus, and 
behind it, I raised it from the abdominal cavity, when it was sustained by 
Mr. Goodlad, while two double ligatures were passed, by means of a 
sharp-pointed aneurism needle, through the cervix uteri, immediately be- 
low the circumference of the tumor. Each ligature was then firmly 
tied, so as to include one half of the neck of the womb and broad liga- 
ments. The parts were then excised and removed. No bleeding en- 
sued from the cut surface ; indeed, throughout the operation, not more 
than three ounces of blood were lost ; and after the first division of the 
skin, few complaints of suffering were made by the patient herself. 

The intestines, which had escaped, were re-placed in situ , and the ab- 
dominal parietes brought together by the interrupted suture at seven 
points. The edges of the wound were kept in apposition by applying 
narrow strips of adhesive plaster. To effect this object with more cer- 
tainty, a large compress of lint was placed on each side over the recti 
muscles, and then secured by a broad flannel binder, which was tied 
firmly round the abdomen. The patient was now carefully removed to 
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a bed which had been prepared for her in the operating theatre. Vom- 
iting came on, and a draught containing morphiae acetatis, gr. ss., which 
had been given to her, was instantly rejected. She, however, complained 
of severe pain about the umbilicus, lor which a couple of pills, contain- 
ing pulv. opii, gr. ij., ammoo. carbon., gr. v., were swallowed and retain- 
ed. The disposition to vomit continued ; and after the lapsei of half an 
hour some fluid was ejected, but the pills were not discoverable in it At 
this period the pulse was 120, soft and fluctuating. 

At 4 o’clock, P. M., I met Mr. Ransome in consultation. The pain 
being very severe throughout the whole of the abdomen, and fearing again 
to excite the stomach, we determined on the eihibilion of a staich enema 
with morphia acetatis, grs. ij., dissolved in it. 

The countenance speedily assumed a placid appearance, the pain be- 
gan to diminish, the pulse was 80 and soft. Respiration performed nor- 
mally, the skin perspiring freely. Temperature of the room, 73 deg. F. 

7, P. M. — Has had some sleep ; is now composed, and states herself 
to be much easier ; pulse has risen to 100, still soft ; has passed urine to 
the amount of 5 vij., without effort and without distress. Temperature 
of the room reduced to 70 deg. F. 

9, P. M. — Enjoyed a sound sleep for an hour and a half.; abdomen 
free from pain ; is cheerful, and expresses her gratitude for the trouble 
taken in her behalf. Pulse as at last report. 

11, P. M. — The pulse has risen to 100, remains soft and tolerably 
firm ; complains of the heat of the room, which is to be reduced a few 
degrees. 

Half past 1, A. M. — A few spoonsful of arrowroot ngain roused the 
stomach. Pulv. opii, gr. j., was administered. From this time she be- 
gan to sink ; the pulse became feeble, the extremities chilled, and at a 
quarter before 5, A. M., she expired without a struggle, having survived 
the operation seventeen hours. 

Sectio Cad averis, performed twenty •nine hours after Death . — On re- 
moving the flannel roller and plaster, union of the cut surfaces of the 
abdominal pa rietes was observed to have taken place to the extent of an 
inch at the umbilicus, the adhesion being strong enough to retain the 
edges together after the sutures had been severed. 

Towards the lower part of the wound the peritoneum bad become ad* 
herent, requiring some force to separate it. The intestines, jejunum, 
ilium* and colon, were much distended with flatus; spots of increased 
vascularity presented themselves in many places, though some difficulty 
was experienced in distinguishing these from patches which had become 
tinged by-contact with coagula, which had stained the mesentery, render- 
ing (be whole of a purple color. 

* About fourteen ounces of blood were taken from the cavity of the 
abdomen ; on searching whence it had escaped, we found it to have 
oozed from the cut edges of the uterus, though no disposition to haemor- 
rhage from ibis source was evinced on making the section ; notwithstand- 
ing the ligatures remained tightly constricting, and completely surround- 
ing, the remains of the organ.) Tlte intestinal cellular tissue was filled 
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wiih clots, which clearly proved to rny mind that the haemorrhage hid 
taken place from oo large vessel, to which a ligature might have been 
applied. 

The bladder and rectum were both active, not having been disturbed 
or otherwise injured. The spleen was remarkably soft ; so much so, 
that when placed upon the table it wanted sufficient consistency to main- 
tain its form. 

The kidneys were both much softened at the cortical part, of a brown 
color, as if drained, or rather freed from blood by washing. 

The liver had a peculiar appearance; in color resembling clay, and, 
like every other organ examined, displayed the almost anaemiated state of 
the system. The thoracic viscera were healthy ; the heart soft, pale 
and flabby. 

Description of the tumor . — The excised mass was found to consist of 
the whole body of the uterus, enveloping a dense adventitious structure. 
It was of a perfectly smooth, uniform* globular shape, presenting no trace 
of salient points; weighed six pounds; had a diameter from above to 
below of seven inches, and a circumference, in the transverse direction, of 
20 inches. 

The walls of the uterus were increased generally to about three quar- 
ters of ail inch in thickness, whilst the fibrous structure was as fully de- 
veloped as during the dilatation of advanced pregnancy. 

The tumor took its rise apparently in the muscular structure imme- 
diately beneath the mucous membrane, seeing that some few only of the 
fibres could be traced into it for a short distance ; and had proceeded 
downwards from the fundus, and more especially on the left side, pushing 
before it the mucous membrane which invested its globular lower ex- 
tremity with a smooth shining surface. The adventitious structure, dur- 
ing its growth, had been subjected to severe compression ; it was firm, 
hard, exceedingly dense, and had something of crispness on incision. 

Its general color was yellowish-white, without much vascularity, and 
it was divided into definite, irregular lobules by bluish semi-transparent 
lines, not unlike the bands which traverse true scirrhous formations. The 
structure was too compact to permit any view, with the unassisted eye, of 
any cystiform character ; and so far as the tumor had been divided, there 
was no tendency to softening in any part. 

It was found that about two inches of the uterus had been left by the 
incision, and every trace of the diseased structure removed. The as was 
of the natural virgin size and form, neither patulous, hardened, nor fissured ; 
and its lips were uniformly smooth, rounded and plump. The cervix 
was not shortened, for the condition which had left the os unaltered in 
form would not have admitted the cervix to be much spread out. 

A few remarks may not be out of place on the error in diagnosis, and 
the expediency of the subsequent removal of the tumor. 

As to the first point, it had suggested itself to many of those who had 
examined the case as well as myself, that there was something of ano- 
maly in the bloody discharge, and the central situation and firm character 
of the tumor,. and that it was just possible the uterus itself might be the 
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enlarged organ. But the discharges, although large in quantity, were 
always periodical, and such as not unfrequently occur, therefore, at the 
season of catamenial decline, altogether independently of any structural 
lesion of the womb. Again, the os and cervix, on repeated nice exami- 
nations, gave evidence of no deviation whatever from the normal condi- 
tion, a circumstance of rare occurrence with the kind of tumor which was 
subsequently found to exist. 

The tumor was so uniformly smooth and rounded that the suspicion of 
a large, hard, fibrous growth of the uterus could hardly be entertained, 
seeing that such swellings are almost invariably very irregular and nodu- 
lated in form. The uterus was examined stethoscopically, but neither by 
that, nor any other means, could any suspicion be had of pregnancy ; and 
the diagnosis of ovarian disease was confirmed by the manifest enlarge- 
ment which seemed to be taking place in the swelling during the few 
weeks which preceded the operation. On the other hand, a firm, dense, 
unfluctuating mass, and a more or less central position, are well-known by 
those who have examined many of such cases, not to be incompatible 
with enlarged ovary. 

Alter the true source of the swelling had become evident (a trocar 
having been thrust in by which the character of the tumor was ascertain- 
ed) the question aipse, whether, since a large part of the danger had been 
already incurred in the abdominal section, exposure, and manipulation of 
the bowels, &c., the greatest probability of ultimate good was not in fa- 
vor of the extirpation of a growth which was rapidly sapping the consti- 
tutional powers by haemorrhage. Instances were on record where such 
a step had been taken from intention ; many cases had occurred of suc- 
cessful division of the uterus through the vagina, and, as far as the peri- 
toneum and ligature of the pedicle were concerned, there appeared to be 
no great increase of risk in the excision of the uterus over that of the 
ovary. 

The diseased growth was evidently a specimen of what has been call- 
ed the fibrous, and by Dr. Ash well the hard, tumor of the uterus, who 
has given a clear account of its structure in the 6th No. of Guy’s Hos- 
pital Reports ; and although not high in the scale of malignancy, it par- 
took to some extent of the character of such transformations. The earlier 
bleedings in such cases ooze from the mucous membrane which invests 
the free portion of the tumor, whilst the subsequent haemorrhage will flow 
in increased quantity from the softening and disintegration which never 
fail to attend the onward progress of such growths if life be sufficiently 
prolonged for their development . — London Med . Gaz. 


PES EaUINUS VARUS. 

TREATED AT THE BOSTON ORTHOPEDIC INSTITUTION. 

(Communicated Tor the Bo«ton Medical and Surf. Journal.) 

The following case is remarkable only on account of the age of the pa- 
tient— being the oldest ever operated upon for the cure of club foot, 
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either in this country or in Europe. The case of a gentleman in Boston, 
at. 55, which I reported in the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal 
about two years ago, was then, I believe, and still is, the oldest on record 
previous to the one I now shall concisely describe. 

Mrs. Smith, of Boston, net. 73, was attacked with hemiplegia, the left 
side being affected. She partially- recovered the use of her arm and leg. 
Certain muscles, however, were permanently contracted, and remained so 
after a lapse of two years. These were the flexors of the Angers, the 
gastrocnemii, and the tibialis anticus. The Angers were so much con- 
tracted (and still remain so) as to keep the hand nearly closed ; still she 
has the use of the arm. By the contraction of the gastrocnemii and the 
tibialis anticus, the heel was elevated and the foot turned in towards the 
other, forming that species of club-foot called pes equinus varus, of the 
second degree. When she attempted to walk, which she could only do 
by assistance, the weight of her body came upon the outer margin of the 
anterior portion of the metatarsal bone of the little toe. This became 
very sore. She had, besides, constant pain in the whole of the foot, 
which had existed for two years. She consulted Dr. Gay, her physi- 
cian, Dr. Z. B. Adams who had attended her during Dr. Gay’s absence 
in Europe, and Dr. Bigelow. They stated to her they thought favora- 
bly of an operation, and advised her to consult me, which she did. My 
only doubts were whether, at her advanced age, and in her feeble state 
of health, the tendons would unite, if divided. I, however, made up 
my mind that dividing the tendons would relieve the pain, from which 
she had been a constant sufferer two years ; and again, that if the ten- 
dons never united, I would put on apparatus which would enable her to 
walk much better than she then did. Accordingly I divided the tendo- 
Achillis and the tibialis anticus, in presence of Dr. Gay and Buckminster 
Brown. 1 applied my usual apparatus. In a few days the pain in the 
foot was relieved, and in the course of a fortnight entirely left her. The 
tendons are united, and she walks with ease. Her health has improved, 
and she has gained flesh, as is remarked by all her acquaintance. 

Fio. 1. Fio. 2. 



Fig. 2 represents the foot as it was eight weeks ago. 
Fig. 1 represents it as it now is. 
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It will be perceived, in this drawing, that tbe leg makes ao acute angle 
with the foot. This is done to show that the ankle-joint has its free and 
natural motion. It is a mistaken notion that a foot is cured, when 
brought in a parallel line with the leg, laterally, even if it can be flexed 
to a right angle with it. It may appear very well as the patient stands, 
but very awkward when he walks. We all make an acute angle be- 
tween the foot and leg every step we take, and particularly in going up 
an ascent. A person would make awkward work in going up Mu Wash- 
ington with feet which could only be flexed to a right angle with tbe 
leg. The fact is, a person who can merely flex bis feet, so as to bring 
them at a right angle with the leg, must turn them in, or out, every step 
be takes, in order to give the propelling power forward ; and it is most 
natural to turn them in. Hence it is that feet which have been cured 
in this way (and many such have been reported) will, after being walked 
upon a short time, revert to their pristine obliquity, or nearly so. The 
importance of tbe free use of tbe ankle-joint, and the necessity that the 
foot should be capable of forming an acute angle with the leg, have not 
been noticed by writers on the cure of club-foot with sufficient emphasis ; 
and, in fact, I do not recollect any author who has mentioned it at all. 

January 12fA, 1844. — Since the above (and I state the case in illus- 
tration of the position that no foot can be properly cured where there is 
not a free use of the ankle-joint, and also of tbe futility in most cases 
of attempting to cure club-foot by mechanical means alone), I have been 
called upon to operate on a lad 11 years old, who is said to have been 
cured about five years ago by mechanical means, and by one Valentine 
Brown, a mechanic! in Woburn, Mass. He supposed the boy cured. 
He had him under his care over a year. The parents also supposed the 
boy cured, as the loot was in front of the leg, and straight. On ques- 
tioning them, however, they said the heel was not brought down, and 
the foot could not be brought up to more than a right angle with the leg, 
if so much— consequently the lad could not walk naturally ; for, as 1 have 
previously stated, an acute angle between the leg and foot is necessarily 
formed every step we take. As he walked and propelled himself for- 
ward, the foot turned in; and the more he walked, the more it turned in. 
In addition to this, the contracted tendons, which had been stretched, did 
not elongate in proportion as the leg grew, and the consequence was, 
the foot resumed its former malposition — and so 1 found it. 

I was told of a young lady, belonging to the same town where this 
lad resides, who had a club-foot, and who was factitiously cured in the 
same way, about the same time, and by the same individual. She is 
now, I understand, “ in statu quo ante bellum .” 

J. B. Brown, M.D. 
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IPECAC, AND ASTHMA. 

To th« Editor of the Bostoh Medical and Surgical Journal. 

Sir, — Your correspondent Dr. J. Reynolds, of Gloucester, after adding 
another case, to those lately reported in your Journal, of aslhma repeat- 
edly produced in healthy persons by unappreciable doses of ipecac. ; asks 
of his “ homoeopathic brethren, whether they use ipecac, in the treatment 
of asthma on the principle simiiia similibus.” 

I have no desire to answer for our homoeopathic brethren, but should 
feel sorry to have the question pass without a reply, and should any 
other reach you which may supersede the use of the following, you will 
oblige me by laying this aside. 

But I am glad to see the question presented in this simple, and appa- 
rently serious and candid manner ; and I answer, yes, ipecac, is used by 
our homoeopathic brethren in that disease ; and 1 believe that most if 
not all of them in our city and the vicinity, have witnessed the salutary 
effects of the medicine, either in pure asthma or in those cases of dis- 
tressing dyspnoea which closely resemble it, and which are commonly 
called asthmatic. And with your indulgence of a small space in your 
next number, I will briefly note the authorities for using this medicine, 
and show some of the reasons for choosing it in the treatment of many 
asthmatic cases. 

Authorities . — Samuel Hahnemann, in his Materia Medica. — G. H. 
G. Jahr, Manual of Homoeopathic Medicine. — P. F. Curie, Practice of 
Homoeopathy, London, 1838. — J. Jeanes, Practice of Homoeopathy, 
Phil., 1838. — Clinique Homceopaihique , published in Paris from 1836 to 
1340 — reports of case's by Drs. Hartman, Gross and others who were 
considered as the best authorities. 

Reasons — for using ipecac, in asthma, in view of the principle which 
Hahnemann declared to be “ nature's therapeutic laWy simiiia similibus 
currnilur.” — In presenting these, I shall, for the convenience of compari- 
son, place the pathognomonic apd other symptoms of asthma, and the 
pathogenetic symptoms of ipecac., in the following order.. 

Symptoms of asthma which are Pathogenetic symptoms of ipe- 
familiar to your correspondent and cac, from the Materia Medica of 
most of your readers*. and found in Hahnemann, as therein reported 
nearly all the practical works of she according to the results of his own 
day. experiments, and those of many of 

, f his cotemporaries ; and from the 

Manual of Homoeopathic Practice 
by Jahr. 

“ Tightness and stricture across “ Constriction of the throat and 
the chest. — A sense of straitness in lungs. — Laborious respiration, with 
the lungs, impeding respiration.” threatened suffocation and a desire 

tp get to the open air.” 

“ Respiration slow, laborious and • “ Threatened suffocation for three 
with a wheezing noise. Speaking .. or four hours (after taking ipecac.), 
difficult. — A desire to be in an erect The same from ten o’clock at night 
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position, and to get relief in the 
open air.” 

In the accession of the disease, 
and often attending it, are found — 

41 Depression of spirits — lassitude 
and heaviness — drowsiness — watch- 
fulness.” 

44 Pain in the head, with vertigo.” 


44 Eyes prominent, as in strangu- 
lation.” 


44 Face sometimes turgid, at 
others pale and shrunk.” 

44 Hoarse dry cough, with expec- 
toration of tough, viscid mucus, 
sometimes mixed with blood. — 
Cough violent and suffocating.” 

44 Fulness about the stomach. — 
Sickness and faintness at the sto- 
mach.” 

44 Bowels costive, or at other 
times loose when they had been 
costive before.” 

44 Urine pale, increased in quan- 
tity and frequency — afterwards high 
colored and deposits a sediment.” 

44 Heart palpitates. — Pulse some- 
what quickened, but usually weak, 
irregular, and often intermittent.” 

44 Coldness of the extremities.” 


till six in the morning, and returning 
for eight days.” 

44 Slowness of conception. — Dis- 
turbed sleep. — Anxiety. — Fear of 
death.” 

44 Vertigo. — Mild or severe head- 
ache. — Pain in different parts of 
the head, with great heaviness.” 

44 Pain about the sockets of the 
eyes. — Congestion of blood to the 
eyes. — On stooping, a sensation as 
if the eyes were swelled.” 

44 Countenance pale, bloated, 
with livid circles about the eyes. — 
Blueness of the face.” 

44 Spasmodic cough, with fits of 
suffocation.” 

44 Sensation of uneasiness in the 
stomach and epigastrium. — Swelling 
of the stomach. — Sense of empti- 
ness, flaccidity and nausea.” 

44 Loose evacuations of the bow- 
els — serous, bilious, slimy or yel- 
low.” 

44 Urine high colored, with sedi- 
ment like brick-dust.” 

Chills and fever. — (Pulse not 
mentioned.) 

44 Shuddering, with coldness of 
the limbs, especially of the hands 
and feet.” 


Now as the object of the homoeopathist, in the treatment of a case, 
is to select a medicine the pathogenesis of which shall be in the nearest 
accordance with the symptoms of the disease, or, in other words, most 
homoeopathic to his case, the reasons for choosing ipecac, for such a 
disease as asthma, will be readily seen by a glance at the above compa- 
rative statement. Other reasons for its adoption have grown out of the 
experimental proof of its power in cases of disordered respiration, even 
when administered in those small doses, the amount of which can only 
be shown by arithmetical signs, yet the efficacy of which is demonstrated 
by physical and mental changes in the phenomena of disease not always 
to be mistaken. 
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I would close my reply, by stating, that remarkable as the cases 
may appear, which have been reported in your Journal, of asthma 
produced by ipecac., they are not at all surprising to the homoeopathist ; 
and if your correspondent, Dr. R., will take the trouble to read in Hull’s 
Homoeopathic Examiner the several articles under the head of Gleanings , 
he will find even more remarkable cases of the pathogenetic effects of 
medicines illustrating the truth of homoeopathic doctrines, and those glean- 
ings all from allopathic reports aod publications of unquestionable au- 
thority. J. F. Flagg. 

Boston , Jan . llth , 1844. 


THE BOSTON MEDICAL AND SURGICAL JOURNAL. 


BOSTON, JANUARY 2 4, 1 8 4 4. 


Benefits of the Medical Profession . — In the Medical College of Ohio, 
John P. Harrison, M.D., in the chair of Materia Medica, gave an intro- 
ductory discourse a short time since, in which he has undertaken to show 
the benefits accruing to society from the medical profession. It is a suc- 
cessful effort — and the arguments are not hacknied, but ingenious and 
cogent. 

What would have been the condition of society without the minis- 
tering hand of the physician ? Who. like him, toils incessantly to smooth 
the rough places in the progress of humanity, to minister to the neces- 
sities of his fellow man, in his contest with disease and death ? Who, like 
the medical practitioner, is unremittingly the humble servant of the entire 
community, in the prosperity or the adversity of those who avail them- 
selves of his skill or attainments ? “There is no end,” says Pope, “of 
my kind treatment from the faculty. They are in general the most amia- 
ble companions, and the best friends as well as the most learned men 1 
know.” This is praise from a high source, of which Dr. Harrison has 
availed himself in support of his positions. But it is by no means neces- 
sary to resort to the direct testimony of individuals, as iri a court of jus- 
tice, to prove that physicians are useful members of society, since no 
person of intelligence would presume to call in question their claims or 
deny the value or extent of their labors. Dr. Harrison has done himself 
credit in sustaining the argument in the manner presented in this publi- 
cation. The more it is read by the people, the better it will be for them, as 
well as for the profession, whose character and claims it advocates. — An 
extract from the discourse was given in this Journal a fortnight ago. 


Progress of the Medical Press . — Books multiply so rapidly that it is 
somewhat difficult to give that individual attention to each work, which 
may be expected by publishers, authors and readers. Several exceedingly 
valuable productions are at this moment before us, which can at present 
only be mentioned by name, in consequence of the accumulation of a 
variety of things that should have insertion. 
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Of the new works — Watson’s Practice of Physic, from the Philadelphia 
press of Messrs. Lea & Blanchard, is decidedly one that has a very re- 
spectable appearance externally. — Harrison on the Nervous System, also 
from Messrs. Lea & Blanchard, which we suspect to be a production of 
high character and claims. — Oliver’s Physiology, third edition, from 
Tick nor & Co.’s publishing house, Boston. Dr. Oliver’s writings have 
had a good reputation ; and since his death, his attainments in science are 
valued more highly, if possible, than before. For two dollars and fifty 
cents this admirable book can be purchased — well bound and lettered. — 
Next, Prout on Diseases of the Kidneys is another Philadelphia edition. 
Many rare and essentially important medical books have their first appear- 
ance on this Continent in that city. 


Travelling Dentists. — This thriving class of itinerant operators are be- 
ginning to be regarded as nuisances. It is a curious circumstance, that a 
particular order of adventurers have discovered that the great mass of 
the people freely encourage three kinds of business in a liberal manner, 
without troubling themselves about the characters or qualifications of those 
who introduce themselves to their notice. These lucky kinds of business 
are — dentistry , animal magnetism , and taking Daguerreotype likenesses. 
Every nook, corner and by-road is beset with these peripatetic adventur- 
ers, both in New England and through the regions of the far West. It 
matters not how ignorant they may be in all respects — the mere fact of 
announcing themselves in a mammoth handbill, as the celebrated So and 
So, from Boston or New York, is recommendation enough, and they are 
immediately taken into village favor, to rifle the pockets of their new- 
made friends. They are careful not to remain long enough to have their 
high pretensions weighed in the balance of sober judgment. In the 
course of two or three weeks the new teeth drop out; the boy Billy, 
who saw through a mill-stone with forty bandages over his eyes, exposes 
the whole trick, and declares that the marvellous exhibition was all de- 
ception ; and everybody says the new kind of likenesses are shameful 
caricatures, no more resembling, the persons who sat for them, than the 
grand Cham of Tartary. But these discoveries happen to be altogether 
too late for getting reparation or stopping the profitable progress of a 
knave, who is somewhere else reaping a harvest out of the credulity of 
those who are always disposed to patronize cheap strangers. 


Statistics of Insanity. — Mr. James M. Barnard, of Boston — a gentle- 
man who has made himself extensively familiar with all the prominent 
asylums for insane at home and in Europe— has conceived the idea of 
having a free, reciprocal exchange of the reports of all these institutions. 
He believes, and not without reason, that this will have an excellent influ- 
ence on the character and improvements of them all, by the information 
each will derive from a knowledge of each other’s labors. Mr. Barnard’s 
benevolence is equal to the acccomplishment of this desirable undertaking. 


Prevalence and Causes of Insanity . —Some one announces that Dr. 
Pliny Earle, who was formerly the Medical Superintendent of the 
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Friend’s Asylum, at Franklbrd, Penn., has an article upon this subject in 
the hands of the editor of the American Journal of the Medical Sciences. 
It will come with authority from him, There is also another subject, the 
“ Pulse of the Insane,” which needs investigation by the most careful 
examiners. 

Method of writing Prescriptions . — Much fault is sometimes found by 
patients, with the common method of writing prescriptions in our cities. 
They say, and not without reason, that they are too obscurely written — 
and they cannot see why they might not be expressed in good plain En- 
glish, instead of abbreviated Latin. Mistakes, too, are not unfrequently 
made, sometimes of great magnitude, which are occasionally chargeable 
to this obscure system of prescription making. 

In England, a better plan exists than among U6 in regard to one part of 
the prescription. It is that the physician writes out in full, at the bot- 
tom, precisely how the medicine is to be used. Lying before us is a pre- 
scription made within a few months, by Sir James Clarke, the Queen’s 
physician, for a lady of Boston, which is constructed in this manner. 
The initials of the physician’s name are likewise appended, which is also 
convenient for reference, both to the patient and the apothecary. In this 
country, prescriptions are often so drawn that the apothecary alone is 
made the wiser by them ; and should the nurse or patient happen to for- 
get the precise directions, vast concern, if not serious delay, might ensue 
before the affair could be set right. Under this view of the subject, it is 
quite certain that our prescriptions would be bettered, by copying the pre- 
sent London fashion, of expressing the directions, at least, in good sub- 
stantial English ; and whenever a thorough revolution is effected, so that 
practitioners dare write the whole, as far as practicable, in their mother 
tongue, it will be the triumph of common sense over ancient prejudice 
and error. 

Diseases of the Lungs . — In the flourishing manufacturing town of 
Manchester, N. H., the number of deaths in 1843, was ninety-six— out of 
which, forty-nine were occasioned by diseases of the lungs 1 

We forbear to comment, in extenso, on the causes which may have pro- 
duced such an amount of mortality, lest it should be imputed to a wrong 
source. Many are disposed to cry out vehemently against the influences of 
the cotton factories on the health of the operatives, arid impute the death of 
every female who has ever been employed in one of them, either to the 
inhalation of the floating fibres of cotton, or the temperature of the apart- 
ments in which they labor. We are far from supposing that diseases of 
the lungs are induced in this way, to any considerable degree ; but rather 
impute the development of disease in these organs, in many instances at 
least, to the carelessness of the girls themselves — who neglect to guard 
against a sudden change of the temperature, by running to their meals 
without any special regard to extra outer garments. As a general rule, 
they are culpably negligent of their health in this respect, and the won- 
der is that, here at the north, they live as long as they do. 

Teeth Almanac. — This annual is one of those ingenious devices which 
redound to the author’s benefit, while conveying useful information to the 
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public. The several prominent articles, as the anatomical structure of the 
teeth, tooth-ache, their growth, their extraction, &c., appear to be in ac- 
cordance with the current physiology of the day, and no one could with 
propriety object to them. 

A tooth almanac is no more of an anomaly than a phrenological or ba- 
ker’s almanac. It is a discovery of modern times, that private ends can 
be answered by diffusing knowledge. We must be thankful for all that 
is given us, if useful, from whatever sources. 


Medical Missionary Hospital in China. — A very interesting report has 
been recently received from Macao, in China, detailing the proceedings of 
the Medical Missionary Society, whose object is the introduction of the 
medical science of Europe amongst the natives of China, who are deplora- 
bly ignorant of the most common operations of surgery. With the view 
of raising funds for this benevolent object, the Rev. P. Parker, M.D. 
visited England, the continent of Europe, and the United States of Ame- 
rica, in the years 1841 and 1842. His report, detailing his success in the 
different places he visited, is somewhat curious. 

From this report, it appears that the contribution in London amounted 
to $225. In Liverpool, a respectable and influential committee was ap- 
pointed, who “ deemed it best to delay taking any steps till, at all events, 
a partial opening of the China trade should be heard of” In Paris, the 
time was too short for pecuniary contribution. In Germany, the prayers 
of the benevolent were enlisted in behalf of the institution. In Philadel- 

f hia, the financial crisis reduced the subscriptions to a single one of $50. 
n New York, after two public meetings, a society was organized, who 
“thought thejtnost favorable moment of making its first application for 
funds had not arrived.” In Boston , the subscriptions for a permanent 
fund amounted to Jive thousand Jive hundred and fifty dollars l 


The Vermont Medical Society . — The Society held its annual session, 
agreeably to its by-laws, at Montpelier. The proceedings of the last 
meeting being read, Dr. Dana gave a very interesting account of the 
Vermont Medical Society from its origin, with its progress afterwards, 
which was continued by t)r. Spalding. 

Drs. Deming, Cleveland, Corliss, Corey of Brigport, J. B. Smith of 
Brookfield, George Page of Pitts ford, and Allen and Goodale, were re- 
ceived as members. 

The following persons were elected to offices: — Anderson G. Dana, of 
Brandon, President; James Spalding, Montpelier, Vice President; Z. 
P. Burnham, Montpelier, Recording Secretary; Orren Smith, Berlin, 
Corresponding Secretary ; Walter Burnham, Barre, Treasurer. Edward 
Lamb, H. H. Niles, Charles Hall, Eldad Alexander, Dr. Strong, W. R. 
Ranney, Noadiah Swift, John Fox, Seth Cole, Horace Eaton, J. A. Allen, 
Melvin Barnes, James Tinker, Censors. 

Counsellors were chosen for the different counties. 

Voted , To appoint two delegates to each of the two medical schools, 
at Woodstock and Castleton, to attend the examination of students. Drs. 
Allen and Dana appointed delegates to the Castleton Medical College. 
Drs. Spalding and Ranney chosen delegates to the Woodstock Medical 
Institution. 
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Mortality in 1843. — Number of deaths in Charlestown, Mass., 180. 
Under 10 years of age, 89 ; over 70 years, 12. 

The number of deaths in the city and town of Hartford, exclusive of 
West Hartford and the Almshouse, was 186. The number in 1842 
was 183. 

The number of deaths in New Haven, during the year, was 279— of 
these, 136 were under 10 years of age. The number in 1842 was 247. 

Number of deaths in Amherst, Ms., the last year, 65 

Number in Northampton, 73. 

Within the limits of the First Ecclesiastical Society, Stamford, Ct., 
during the past year, number of deaths, 47. Under 10 years of age, 19. 
Of consumption, 11. 

Medical Miscellany. — Dr. Baxley performed a curious operation at 
Newark, N. J., on a lady, whose jaws could be separated but slightly, 
owing to an adhesive inflammation. — Dr. Win. B. Stotler, in Belmont 
County, Ohio, has been mulcted in the sum of $437,50, for maltreatment of 
an inflamed arm wounded by a knife. This seems to us to have been an 
unrighteous decision of the court, and the medical gentlemen who swore 
that his warm poultices were bad practice, would have found two thirds 
of the surgeons in New England, we apprehend, to swear they were good 
practice. — Dr. Bliss, a reputable practitioner of Harpswell, Me., has been 
arrested for the alleged poisoning of an illegitimate child. — Mrs. Barwell 
is the authoress of the first edition of Infant Treatment , said to meet the 
approval of Dr. Mott ! — James Murdock, M.D., of Hartford, Conn., is the 
author of a work on Modern Philosophy, in its 2d edition. — Dr Ellis, of 
De Soto Co., Miss., has been fighting a duel with Mr. Henry Banks. — 
Dr. Dryer, of Oberlin, O., was arrested recently on a charge of having pro- 
cured an abortion. — A report has been submitted to the Common Council 
of Rochester, N. Y., in favor of an asylum for drunkards. — Consumptives 
are represented to be flocking to St. Augustine, Florida. — Dr. W. Taylor, 
of Frederick, had the Governor of Maryland arrested for threatening him 
with personal violence, and placed under bonds of $1,500 to keep the 
peace. — According to the Newburyport Herald, there were but seven 
births in the city of Lowell, in 1843, reported to the Secretary of the 
Commonwealth. 

To Correspondents.— S everal Communications, omitted this week, will ap- 
pear in next week’s Journal. 

Died, — In Catskil), N. Y., Dr. Thomas Croswel. He was appointed Post- 
master by Washington, and has held his commission under every administration 
since. Dr. Croswel was among the earliest subscribers to the Boston Medical 
Intelligencer, in 1822, and his name has been on the books at this office ever since. 
For the last ten years he has acted as agent for the Boston Medical and Surgical 
Journal, and in all his dealings with us has shown himself upright, prompt and 
friendly. — While sitting in a court-room, in Philadelphia, Dr. Joseph Clapp, a 
highly-respected physician. — At Danville, Vt., Dr. Uri Babbit, 84— a revolutionary 
pensioner. 

Number of deaths to Boston, for the week ending Jan, 20, 37.— Males, 19 — Females, 18. 

Of consumption, 3— apoplexy, 2— Inflammation of the lungs, 1— measles, 4— Inlhntile, 2— delirium 
tremens, 1— hemorrhage, 1 — convulsions, 1 — lungferer, 7— marasmus, 2— abscess, 1— disease of the 
heart, 1— typhus fever, 1 — scarlet fever, 1— croup, 2— dropsy, 2— erysipelas, 1— liver complaint, 1 — 
dropey on the brain, 1— dropsy In the heart, 1— old age 1. 

Under 5 years, 19— between 5 and 20 years, 4— between 20 and 60 years, 11— over 60 years, 3. 
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Ohio State Lunatic Asylum . — The number admitted during the past 
year, was 65, and the number of inmates 207 — the number discharged 69. 
During the five years existence of the Institution, 473 insane persons have 
been committed to its care, and 203 have been restored to their right 
reason and returned to their friends. Yet 315 persons in the State have 
been denied for want of room. 

The liberal appropriation by the Legislature l&st year of $45,000, will 
provide for more extended accommodations, and enough for many years to 
come. Additions to the building are erecting and will be finished during 
the ensuing year, and those additions will improve the general appearance 
Of the Institution ; there is to be supplied spacious Italian verandahs, con- 
structed with square limestone piers, connecled with ingeniously finished 
cast iron and moveable sashes. Each verandah will be 37 square feet in 
the clear, and thus contrived, will answer, summer and winter, as places 
of recreation. 

The following shows the supposed causes of the diseases of the inmates: 
Intemperance, 35 ; ill health, 78; puerperal, 32 ; constitutional, 28; in- 
tense application, 5; injuries of the head, 6; excessive joy, 1; domestic 
troubles, 28 ; domestic affliction, 18; disappointed love, 16; jealousy, 6; 
hereditary, 93 ; periodical, 28 ; physical causes, 208; seduction, 1 ; fear 
of want, 4 ; loss of property, 12 ; religion of all kinds, 57 ; disappointment, 
&c., 14; masturbation, 25 ; epilepsy, 27; unknown, 63; fright, 6; indul- 
gence of temper, 3; ill treatment, 7; suicidal, 22; homicidal, 5; moral 
causes, 193. 


The Ohio Legislature . — We are indebted to Dr. Bennett, of Portage 
Co., a member of the House of Representatives of Ohio, for a list of the 
members of the Senate and House, con taining their ages, residence, places 
of nativity, occupation, whether married or single, politics, &c. It consti- 
tutes a complete and well-arranged document, and some interesting facts 
may be gleaned from it. Of the 38 Senators, it appears that all but two are 
native Americans, although only 8 are natives of the State of Ohio. Six 
were born in New England, and 10 in Pennsylvania. Two only are un- 
married— one aged 63, and the other 28, which figures, singularly enough, 
happen to be the highest and lowest in the list of ages. The mean age 
of the whole 38, is 42.60. There is no physician in the Senate. — Of the 
74 members of the . House, 3 are foreigners, 12 were born in the State of 
Ohio, 14 in New England, and 19 in Pennsylvania. -Ten are unmarried, 
their ages varying from 28 to 50. Six are physicians. The oldest on 
the list is 60, and the youngest 27 — the mean age of the whole being 
just 41. 


Epidemic of G astro* Enteritis. — M. Collineau read (before the Acade- 
my of Medicine) a report on an epidemic of gastro-enteritis, described by 
M. Gosselet in a memoir presented to the Academy, and which took place 
at Lille (Nord.) The epidemic was limited to a school composed of34S 
persons, and affected 150 persons — 12 deaths. The temperature for some 
time previous was cold and damp, and the scholars generally remained 
in the school-room siuated on the ground floor. On the 3d of February, 
an entertainment took place in the school-room, which was excessively 
heatied, and a, day or two after the epidemic declared itself with such vio- 
lence, that there were from 10 to 12 new sick persons daily. — Med. Times. 
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TREATMENT OF COMPOUND AND OBLIQUE FRACTURES. 

[Communicated for the Bocton Medical and Surgical Journal.] 

The treatment of bad compound and oblique fractures has ever been 
very difficult and perplexing to the surgeon, and often unfortunate to the 
patient, who, finding himself lame or with a distorted limb, has sought re- 
dress by prosecuting the surgeon ; hence, vexatious law suits, great loss 
of property, loss of reputation, be., and that often very unjustly. May 
not some of the first characters in the profession, in their zeal to sup- 
press quackery, have gone too far? The popular opinion in general 
is quite too strong in favor of the patient, whije they show hut little 
sympathy towards the surgeon, because they do not know the extreme 
difficulty or impossibility of making good limbs always in the very worst 
of cases, nor the difficulty of making everybody and everything do as 
they should. This is all out of sight when the patient appears in court 
and presents his naked limb to the jury. There is not a greater deside- 
ratum, says John Bell, in modem surgery, than the treatment of oblique 
fractures. 

For many years I have experienced great difficulty in the treatment 
of bad oblique and compound fractures. I have used Gooch’s appara- 
tus, Bell’s, Desault’s, and several others ; and notwithstanding all the 
care I could take, the patient’s limbs have been galled. The patient* 
if hardy, may bear distension very well for two or three days, while 
twenty or even five days would be insupportable, even in machines in 
which we could regulate the distending force at pleasure, and at times alto- 
gether discontinue it ; there was no difficulty in making distension, but the 
great trouble was to get the patient to bear it. Though I had leather belts, 
made of the softest and best of leather, and stuffed with wool, yet when 
sufficiently straight it obstructed the circulation, and ulceration, b c., was 
the consequence. In sound limbs, where the circulation is good, such 
distension might be borne with but little difficulty ; but in limbs where 
the circulation is extremely languid, where mortification blisters have made 
their appearance, or even some parts of the limb, perhaps, have mortified, 
unequal pressure on any point or points would be extremely hazardous. 
The difficulty is, the pressure is too much in one point or in several points. 
1 thought of the laced stocking, India rubber, be., but this would amount 
26 
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to about the same thing. One day, viewing Benjamin Bell’s many-tailed 
bandage, as laid down in his book of plates, it occurred to me that if it 
could be made to adhere firmly to the skin, some application might be 
made to it so as to prevent contraction of the muscles, and consequent 
shortening of the limb. I thought of spreading the bandage with plas- 
ter, but doubted whether I could make it adhere sufficiently firm to make 
the distension ; so I made use of a many-tailed bandage spread with 
the best and most adhesive plaster I could get, and found it to answer 
the purpose well ; but I have since found that simple diachylon is suffi- 
ciently adhesive, and I use it in all cases, both, in summer and winter, 
and it makes no difference, the temperature of the body being always 
about the same. 

Fig. 1 represents a spring for oblique fracture of the thigh bone, or 
bones of the leg. 

Fio. 1. 



When used for the thigh, it should be about seventeen inches long, 
and for the leg it should be three or four inches shorter, a , represents 
seven spring steel wires, about the size of those used for knitting needles, 
and which by splicing might answer when other steel wire cannot readily 
be obtained. These wires are firmly wove together by strong linen 
thread, b , represents the steel wires firmly sewed on a strong stilk rib- 
bon, which should be about one inch wide. In fractures of the thigh the 
outer spring should be twisted towards the end where it lies above the 
trochanter major, and on the os ilium ; the inner spring likewise should 
be twisted and turned up a little where it rests on the pubes. 

Dr. Samuel Smith, of Bristol, N. H., made me a present of the fol- 
lowing-described instrument, which I sometimes use in fractures, for the 
front spring. A spiral wire inclosed in a tin tube, about one third of an 
inch in diameter, which is soldered on to a tin plate one inch wide and 
two long ; a cylinder is received in each end of the tube, on which the 
spiral wire acts, and is capable of distending them about one inch. To 
each of these cylinders a strap and buckle is attached, as also for the 
wire springs. 

Fig. 2. 



In fig. 2, a represents a fractured leg dressed with a plaster bandage ; 
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6, the many-tailed plaster bandage. There should be three springs ; 
one on each side, and one on the fore part of the limb ; the springs may 
be fastened at each end, with stiff pins, to the plaster bandage, and a 
many-tailed bandage of flannel applied over the whole; ora small buckle 
may be fastened about three inches from the lower end of each spring, 
and a pliable leather strap sewed to the plaster bandage under the springs, 
which is to be doubled over their ends, and its end brought through the 
buckle on the spring, and buckled, which may be made straight or slack 
from time to time as occasion may require. 

In regard to splints, some prefer pasteboard wet and moulded to the 
shape of the leg ; others leather, others the wooden boot, others bundles 
of straw, and others no splints at all ; they may all do in most cases. 
No doubt a limb may be so moulded in a firm hair matrass or bed, when 
the patient is constantly under the eye of the surgeon, as in most cases to 
do well ; but to adopt such a method in country practice, would very cer- 
tainly be attended with bad consequences. 

In cases of simple transverse fracture, the wooden boot answers every 
purpose, if well made ; and so may the leather boot, &c. We may get 
along with almost anything or almost any how, in favorable cases ; that is, 
if we understand the nature of fractures, have good nurses, tractable pa- 
tients, and mind what we are about. But in bad com|>ound fractures, 
crimed by wheels or trees, or torn by machinery, &tc., where the inflam- 
mation runs high, with twitching of the muscles, tendons, &c., every- 
thing should be put in the best possible condition. About forty years 
ago, the mode of dressing fractures was, for two stout men to raise the 
leg or thigh from the bed and distend it forcibly, while the surgeon ap- 
plied his washes, ointments, &c., and finished by applying a roller over the 
limb, and over that from three to five stiff splints, wound with tow, 
which were secured by strong ligatures. The pressure was such that 
in bad cases I have seen the circulation obstructed, so that the flesh mor- 
tified and sloughed to the bone, where the splints bore the hardest (at the 
ends). When great violence has been done to a limb, it should not be 
lifted at all. The splints should be so constructed as to open like a book ; 
and so should all the dressings, and that by gently rolling the limb we 
can come to any part of it, as occasion may require, for every part of 
the limb in bad cases may require some attention. When the circulation 
is languid, rubefacients, as rubbing with the hand or some liniment, is very 
useful, and may prevent mortification. Gentle pressure with a bandage 
helps the circulation, and allays the inflammation; wetting the bandage 
once or twice a day abates the heat. Judicious management in this man- 
ner almost always removes the inflammation ; and although the violence 
may be such as to disorganize considerable portions of the limb and 
cause mortification, yet the limb often may be saved. There are cases, 
however, that may be considered as hopeless ; viz., when the but of a 
heavy tree (in falling trees) comes directly on the foot or leg, the injury 
to the soft parts is such that extensive gangrene almost always follows. 

The splints which I have used in bad fractures of the leg are made of 
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pasteboard, lined with the softest of sheep skin, which is glued to 
the pasteboard. 

Fio. 3. 



Fig. 3 represents a splint for the leg, which is composed of pasteboard 
lined with leather ; it should be soft, and long enough to reach from the 
sole of the foot to four inches above the knee-joint ; there should bfe two, 
one on each side of the leg, and should cover three fourths of the leg ; but 
in this particular it may be varied as circumstances require. When we 
apply the springs, one before and one on each side of the leg, about one 
half or all the fore part of the leg should be uncovered, by the splints, 
which may be trimmed off, or sometimes turned back, as the case may 
require. There should be a sole to the boot considerably larger than the 
foot, to keep the boot from galling the foot and ankle. There should be 
three mortices in the lower part of the boot, through which three ligatures 
are passed to confine the sole of the boot to its place and support 
the foot. A place should be cut in the lower part of the splint for 
the ankle. A firm piece of sole leather, lined with pasteboard, should 
be fastened to the boot to support the foot, a, a, two very slender 
splints of wood, three fourths ot an inch wide, and about one twelfth 
of an inch thick, sewed on the splints to make them more firm. 
6, a third splint, sewed on the foot part of the splints to make 
them more firm. The bed should be firm and unyielding ; otherwise it 
will sag iff the middle, and be liable to make the limb shorter and dis- 
torted ; for which reason I usually put two boards under the under bed, 
reaching from head to foot, on which the patient lies. The foot is liable 
to fall from its proper position, and I therefore nail a board to the foot of 
the bed, reaching from post to post, to which should be nailed two up- 
right pieces, which makes a box somewhat wider and higher than the foot, 
for it to rest in, and to prevent the bed-clothes from pressing on it. Par- 
ticular attention should be paid to the heel, and see that there is not too great 
pressure on it, and the circulation thereby obstructed. Unless the foot 
and lower portion of the bones are properly supported, the lower portion 
is dragged from the upper by the weight of the foot, and settles lower, and 
consequently the shin bone becomes prominent and pointed, and the limb 
more or less crooked. Likewise the foot, unless properly supported, is 
liable to take a wrong position as respects the leg, and turn in or out 
more than it should. 
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The mode of dressing as above described may appear tedious and 
perplexing, but it is not so in fact. It requires about two hours to dress 
the leg and apply the plaster bandage, and about four hours to dress the 
limb from the points of the toes to the spine of the ilium. 

But a flannel roller in fractures of the femur may be applied from the 
points of the toes to the knee, and a belt of soft leather stuffed with wool 
may be applied over the hips; although the mode of dressing with the 
plaster bandage is not much more tedious than any other method, and 
perhaps not so much so as some others. Yet it is not designed except in 
the worst of cases, when all other methods, as far as 1 have had know- 
. ledge, have failed. In dressing with the plaster bandage, the distending 
force acts equally, or very nearly so, on the whole surface of the limb. 
When pins are used, from two to three inches of each end of the springs 
are fastened to the plaster bandage ; but when straps and buckles are 
attached to the springs, the straps are sewed to the plaster bandage the 
whole length of the limb, except about three inches immediately over 
the fracture. It may be objected that in compound fractures we cannot 
have access to the wound. This may be necessary, or it may not. In 
case it should be necessary, we can without much trouble turn up two or 
three straps of the many-tailed bandage. But 1 often do not move the 
bandage from ten to fourteen days. When there is reason to expect 
high inflammation, 1 put the limb in the best position I can, and apply 
the splints as before mentioned, and wet the inner bandage as often as 
the case may require, till the inflammation abates, and then apply the 
plaster bandage, the pressure of which, in passive inflammation, is about 
equal, or nearly so, to that of the skin; and, with gentle nibbing over 
the bandage with the band, this is in some cases the best application ; 
but should stimulating rubefacients be thought necessary, the plaster 
bandage may be opened and the applications used from time to time ; or 
the plaster bandage may for a short time be removed, and a many-tailed 
bandage, without being spread with plaster, applied. 

it has often been said, as I have witnessed, both by the patient and 
his friends, and even by the surgeon, that in such desperate cases, if the 
life of the patient could but be saved, it was all that we ought to ex- 
pect; and of course the case is too often treated accordingly. But the 
patient, his friends, and the surgeon, generally feel very different when 
he begins to hobble about with a lame and distorted limb ; and especially 
when other members of the profession tell the patient that his misfortune 
is altogether owing to neglect or want of skill in the treatment ; and when 
others, who have had fractured limbs, which, as they will often say, were 
as bad or even worse than his, are now completely restored. What could 
be more wounding to the feelings of the surgeon, or better calculated to 
rouse the bitter reflections of the patient ? However well we may have 
treated the case of our patient, our practice may be condemned by those 
who in justice and from duty are in honor bound to exculpate us. For 
this evil I know of but one remedy, and that is an approving conscience. 

P. S. — Dear Sir, — In 1841 I forwarded to you my remarks on in- 
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fiuenza and kindred diseases. It was then my intention before this time 
to have written to you further on that subject. But a severe fit of sick- 
ness, which afflicted me in June and July, 1842, prevented my writing 
about that time. And since then, having been considerably concerned 
in the treatment of fractures, some of which were of the very worst 
kind ; and seeing much evil and misfortune arise from want of an efficient 
mode of treatment, I was induced to make you this communication 
respecting a method of managing such fractures, which I can recommend 
from an experience of more than thirty years. Circumstances permuting/ 
I shall endeavor to write to you further on fever, &c. Yours, &c. 

Franklin , JV. H ., Dec, 28th, 1843. Job Wilson. 


CASE OF SCROFULOUS ULCERATION OF THE KIDNEYS. 
fCornmunicatod for (he Bouton Medical and Surgical Journal.] 

Ephraim Norwood, carpenter, aet 41 ; of temperate and industrious 
habits ; scrofulous constitution. During ten months previous to July, 1842, 
suffered occasionally from pain in the region of the kidney, with swell- 
ing and redness ; dysuria ; sediment of the urine the same as in inflam- 
matory diseases generally. He was flattered and deceived by a number 
of the most notorious scoundrel quacks that infest the community, and 
took the nostrums which their fertile minds suggested, from cow’s urine 
to tar pills and muriatic acid. The acid always created the most severe 
paroxysms, yet he was assured it was dissolving stones in the kidney. 

Dr. Coffin was called in the summer of 1842. Paroxysms severe ; 
redness and swelling over the kidneys ; much strangury ; mucus, and puri- 
form and bloody matter with the urine. Diagnosis, disease of the kid- 
neys ; sediment is variable, and insufficient to indicate calculi with any 
certainty. Drs. Gould of Lynn, Peirson and Holyoke of Salem, coin- 
cided with Dr. C. Gave alkaline remedies ; morphia to alleviate parox- 
ysms. Regimen, antiphlogistic. 

Dr. C. having been taken sick, I was called, February 3d, 1843. Par- 
oxysms are excruciating, endurable only with morphia ; continue from 
one quarter to three quarters of an hour ; intervals from one to two or 
three days, during which, is quite comfortable. Bloody, purulent, and 
membranous matter in the urine. Dysuria and strangury. Sediment 
lateritious ; urine high colored. Pulse in the interval, 85 ; in the par- 
oxysm, 95 to 110. Appetite variable; bowels costive; countenance 
pale, haggard, indicative of great suffering. Unable to lie abed, body 
being constantly flexed. Prognosis unfavorable. Diagnosis, disease of 
the kidneys ; nothing sabulous being in the sediment, was not confident of 
stone. Ordered alkaline medicines, with diuretics. Continue morphia ; 
emplastrum and embrocations over the kidney. 

March . — No better; constitution sympathizes. Continue same medi- 
cines, slightly varied. Food, unstimulating and nutritious. Is examined 
by a clairvoyant, who pretends to discover calculi in the kidneys, giving 
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their shape, color, size, consistence, &c. Says he will have one more 
paroxysm, and then recover. 

April . — Is much the same ; disease is making inroads upon the 
constitution. 

May. — Goes out little ; micturition almost constant ; urinary discharges 
the same. Another magnetized clairvoyant subject examines Mr. N. 
Discovers calculi, but differs in description from the preceding. Says 
he will recover. Recommends bal. copaiba, oyster shells, &c. 

June . — Failing fast. Sediment the same in quantity and quality. 
Another disciple of Mestner consents, in great kindness, to describe the 
progress of his disease. Discovers calculi in the kidneys, and also one 
in the ureter, giving it the appearance of a serpent after swallowing a 
toad. Ordered tonics ; continue diuretics. 

July . — Is attacked with the influenza, which augments his sufferings 
and racks his constitution ; is sensible of his situation. 

August. — Failing rapidly ; throat ulcerated ; mouth filled with sor- 
des ; swelling over the kidneys, the same tenderness and redness along 
the course of the ureters ; sediment and urine the same ; micturition con- 
stant ; much strangury ; delirious; pulse 120 ; sinking ; dies Aug. 22d. 

Autopsy , twenty hours after death, attended by Dr. Prescott, and 
other gentlemen. Much ecchymosis; great emaciation and anemia ; ab- 
dominal muscles tense and collapsed ; liver slightly enlarged, color nearly 
normal ; stomach normal ; mesentery highly injected and dark ; small 
intestines dark, nearly gangrenous, and extremely foetid ; right kidney 
one third larger than natural, its medullary portion occupied by numer- 
ous cavities, from a pea to that of a walnut in size, completely filled with 
pus and crude, cheesy, tuberculous matter ; an ounce of urine in the 
pelvis. The left kidney enlarged ; ulcers less in number and size ; con- 
tents the same as the right ; portion of it not ulcerated thickly studded 
with small tubercles. Ureters slightly enlarged and highly inflamed, 
containing minute particles of purulent matter. Bladder contracted, 
adherent to the symphysis pubis ; containing six ounces purulent fluid ; 
mucous coat partially ulcerated, and covered with a layer of lymph nearly, 
gangrenous. Psoae and quadratus lumborum muscles, with the contigu- 
ous vessels, dark, approaching gangrene. No sand, gravel or calculi to 
be found ; and considering the nature and extent of the ulceration of 
the kidneys, with the almost entire want of sabulous sediment in the 
urine, the unavoidable conclusion is, that calculi never existed in the 
kidneys, notwithstanding they were distinctly seen thrice by clairvoyant 
subjects of superior power. James M. Nye, M.D. 

Lynn , Jan. 11 , 1844 . 


VISITS TO MEDICAL SCHOOLS. 

To the Editor of the Boston Medical and Sorfical Journal. 

Dear Sir, — I have just returned from a tour among some of the medi- 
cal schools of our country. 1 spent several weeks in Philadelphia, in 
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attendance on the lectures at the Jefferson Medical College and the Penn- 
sylvania University. 1 was well pleased with the systematic order in 
which everything is managed in those schools. The University has 
rather the largest class ; but the Jefferson bears a very honorable compa- 
rison with this ancient and deservedly popular institution. Their classes 
number over six hundred, of very fine-looking young men. Their Fa- 
culties are constituted of high-minded, intelligent gentlemen, possessing 
generally a happy aptness in communicating instruction. 1 was particu- 
larly struck with the inimitable powers of Prof. Dunglison, of the Jeffer- 
son School — not only with his manner of dissecting his subject (physi- 
ology) in detail, but with his singular tact in furnishing subject of thought 
— that is, making general principles clear, and leaving the student to trace 
out the effect from the cause. 

The public charities of Philadelphia are worthy of her kind and be- 
nevolent community. The Pennsylvania Hospital, in the heart of the 
city, though not very extensive, is very well conducted, and dispenses a 
vast amount of good to mankind. The Philadelphia Hospital, Blockley, 
situated on the Schuylkill, a little out of the city, and in connection with 
the Almshouse, is a very extensive establishment and well managed ; be- 
sides its regular House Physicians, the Faculties of the University and 
Jefferson schools, each, every week, exercise a clinical supervision over 
one half the wards — thus extending to all its unfortunate inmates the 
benefit of the most skilful treatment. 

Among the charities of Philadelphia 1 cannot avoid to make honora- 
ble mention of the Wills Hospital, an institution devoted entirely to the 
treatment of diseased eyes. It was built and is sustained by the munifi- 
cence of the late Mr. Wills, of Philadelphia, who was of the class of 
Christians called “ Friends.” Its managers are “Friends,” and it is 
in fact a most excellent institution — a “Friendly” affair indeed. 

I spent several weeks in New York, among the medical schools and 
charities. About five hundred students are in attendance there this win- 
ter. The Faculties are constituted of gentlemen of a very high order of 
intelligence and learning ; and no pains is spared to make the lectures 
interesting and profitable to the student. The surgical clinics of both 
schools are rich in point of practical interest, and dispense great blessings 
to the poor, who resort to them for advice and operations. The hospital 
provisions of New York are upon an extensive scale, and admirably 
conducted. 

The Albany Medical College is also justly counted among the distin- 
guished medical schools of the land. Its Faculty evince a high orderof 
talent and great industry. The surgical clinics are of great utility to the 
afflicted, and of singular practical value to the class. 

The anatomical museums of these several Institutions are very exten- 
sive ; exhibiting a vast variety of preparations well adapted to facilitate 
the student in his scientific inquiries. The museum of the Pennsylvania 
University stands No. 1, and that of the Albany Medical College will 
bear comparison with any of the rest. It is not only extensive and rich 
a its variety, but is arranged in most beautiful order. The facilities for 
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studying practical anatomy are abundant in all these schools. Clubs of 
four or five usually study over one subject, and there is no lack of mate- 
rial. Indeed, sir, 1 am disposed to indulge a glow of national pride, as 
I contemplate the high and noble stand our medical schools have taken 
in the cultivation of medical science. 1 think the most ambitious stu- 
dent, instead of crossing the Atlantic to study medicine, has but to avail him- 
self of all the privileges available in our own country, to become skilled in 
the highest of all callings — the healing art. With high consideration, 
North White Creek , N. Y., Jan. 18, 1844. Yours, &c. 

Henry C. Gray. 


THE LATE DR. EBENEZER HUNTINGTON, OF VERMONT. 

I Communicated for the Ooaton Medical and Sur*. Journal. 1 

[The following biographical sketch of Dr. Ebenezer Huntington, late of 
Vergennes, Vt., was read at a recent meeting of the Addison County 
Medical Society, by Dr. Jonathan A. Allen, and was voted by said So- 
ciety to be published in the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal.] 

Preliminary Remarks. — The influence of example is extensive and 
commanding. This is strikingly true whether the example has a salutary 
or pernicious tendency. On account of the strong disposition to imita- 
tion, implanted, as it were, in human nature, the propriety of reading, 
fictitious writings, in which the hero of the story, though vile, is often 
concealed under a tinselled attire, has with much propriety been ques- 
tioned. The reading of the poetic effusions of Bums and Byron, and 
the like, certainly has more tendency to vitiate than to improve the 
moral sensibility. Sketches taken front valuable and commendable reali- 
ties are appropriate and desirable on every occasion ; more especially, 
to medical men, must the history of those members of the profession be 
interesting, who have by their amiableness of character or superior merit 
worked their way to honorable eminence. Volney has remarked that 
“ Biography is the only kind of history that is proper for young persons.” 
If this be true, in any sense, it should obviously be confined to merito 
rious instances. Dr. Johnson has said, “ No species of writing seems 
more worthy of cultivation than biography, since none can be more de 
lightful or more useful : none can more certainly enchain the heart bj 
irresistible interest, or more widely diffuse instruction to every diversity o! 
condition.” Biography teaches by example, and that example become* 
more impressive the nearer it approaches us, our friends, acquaintance or 
time. Hence, to the members of this Society and to many individuals 
in Vermont, it cannot fail to be a subject of interest to bring to their no- 
tice a brief sketch of the late Ebenezer Huntington, M.D. 

Sketch. — Ebenezer Huntington, the subject of this memoir, was born 
in Windham, Conn., May 1st, 1763. His father was a practising phy- 
sician in that place, but subsequently entered the ministry, and was af- 
terwards settled in Worthington, Mass. Ebenezer, before he arrived at 
the age of 21, commenced the study of medicine with Dr. Bradish, of 
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Cummington, in his adopted State. Having completed his pupilage with 
his instructer, he commenced the practice of his profession in Chester* 
field, Mass., at the early age of 22 years. After having remained in 
that place two years, he removed to Vergennes. To this place he came 
in January, 1789. At this time the place was new, and contained only 
one framed house. The inhabitants were sparsely scattered over the ad- 
jacent country. For some years, Dr. Huntington, as he once told the 
writer of this article, was one of the three physicians only, who then re- 
sided on the west side of the Green Mountains within the precincts of 
Vermont. Consequently his ride was very extensive ; his labors and 
exposures as a practising physician were excessively trying and fatiguing. 
But he engaged in those labors, and encountered the severe trials inci- 
dent to his profession at this early period, with a resolution seldom sur- 
passed and truly commendable. He appeared to enjoy himself most 
when he could most relieve the sick. His constant desire to relieve the 
sick and suffering is well remembered by a large circle of surviving 
friends. His constant readiness to endure fatigue and privation, either by 
night or day, to relieve pain and disease, is a trait of character well de- 
serving special commendation. 

His professional opinions were always expressed with candor, frank- 
ness, and free from ostentation ; and if, on any occasion, he committed a 
mistake, his ingenuous and honest avowal of it could not fail to excite in 
the breast of every one sentiments of admiration for his honesty of pur- 
pose. It is believed, however, that his mistakes were as rare and his im- 
perfections as few as usually fall to the lot of man. In his family he 
was a sample of excellence. Few if any instances can be found in 
which all the endearments of domestic life appeared to be enjoyed with 
such perfection. In the social circle he was humorous, remarkably hap- 
py in the narration of anecdotes, and always avoiding, with the most 
scrupulous exactness, everything which bordered on vulgarity. 

By his good judgment, kind feelings and courteous deportment, he ac- 
quired and retained, in an eminent degree, the confidence and good will of 
all who knew him. He was emphatically “ the poor man's friend .” 
He continued in the practice of medicine at Vergennes nearly forty -five 
years. He became extensively and favorably known, and was regarded 
as a safe and successful practitioner 

Few men have enjoyed such opportunities to amass an estate as he ; 
and yet he was content with a handsome competency. In reply to the 
inquiry, why he did not collect his dues, he said, “ I never could find 
time." His time was not his own. It was devoted to the glorious pur- 
pose of doing good to the afflicted. He was fully conscious that the more 
charity, compassion and condescension with which he treated the poor, 
the nearer he approached to the greatest and highest of glories — an imi- 
tation of his adorable Saviour. 

For a considerable period he was President of the Vermont State 
Medical Society. And, subsequently, for a series of years he was Pre- 
sident of the Addison County Medical Society. In 1826, being recom- 
mended by the Faculty of the Vermont Academy of Medicine, now the 
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Castleton Medical College, the honorary degree of Doctor in Medicine 
was conferred on him by the Corporation of Middlebury College. 

For many years he was an active and efficient member of the Congre- 
gational Church at Vergennes. He died December 4th, 1834, aged 71 
years. His last moments were moments of peace. He gave the most 
cheering evidence to all who witnessed his departure that the Divine Re- 
deemer, the great Physician of souls, in whom he trusted in life and health, 
was his refuge and support in death. 


RECOVERY FROM INSANITY PRODUCED BY DIFFERENT CAUSES. 

[Dr. Wm. M. Awl, Superintendent of the Ohio Lunatic Asylum, speaks 
as follows of the proportionate recoveries in that institution from insanit) 
arising from various causes.] 

First. — Of tht intemperate class. Hero the inequality in the differ- 
ent sexes is very striking, and it is pleasant to observe that there have 
been but two females insane from this deplorable cause in the whole 
thirty -five cases recorded since the opening of the institution. Cases of 
delirium tremens are never sent here, and we make no calculations in our 
tables in regard to them. In insanity from intemperance the recent cases 
generally recover, when age and other circumstances are not unfavorable. 
Those of a chronic character very seldom get well ; there being too 
much waste of the constitution and impairment of the great powers of 
life. It will be gratifying to the friends of humanity to perceive that 
the number of admissions from this unhappy cause is clearly diminish- 
ing. Only four were received in the last year. 

Second. — The disparity of cases in the different sexes, from domestic 
afflictions and troubles, is also worthy of remark. Of fifty-four cases 
admitted to our care, and suffering from mental diseases, from causes of 
this nature, forty-four were females, and but ten males. 

Third. — 111 health. It is admitted by every one conversant with the 
subject that this greatly favors the predisposition to mental derangement, 
and all the causes which are known to excite the disease operate with 
more certainty when the health and strength are impaired. The propor- 
tion of recoveries in this class is nearly equal in the different sexes. A 
still larger number might properly be set down under this head, including 
a portion of those recorded in the next class. 

Fourth. — Religious causes. The number of cases supposed to be 
owing to religious influence has been something less in the past year. 
In relation to this subject we think it proper to remark, that the cases re- 
ported under this head should be received with some allowance, for great 
care is necessary in order to distinguish between cause and effect in re- 
lation to the influence of religious feelings upon the development of men- 
tal disorders. In this respect our experience in this institution fully sus- 
tains the remark of Dr. Prichard : 

“The circumstance that the mind of a lunatic is occupied during the 
period of his disease with ideas and feelings connected with an invisible 
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world, is no proof whatever that the derangement of his understanding 
was produced, in the first instance, by impressions related to the same 
subject. To a mind already prepared by disease to indulge fearful and 
gloomy forebodings, the unknown future opens a wide field which the 
imagination is likely to select, and it often dwells upon the evils which it 
anticipates in another stage of existence, when the original cause of de- 
rangement has been some misfortune for vice) of the present life, or, per- 
haps, some merely physical influence. 

There is no doubt, however, that incorrect views of the great interests 
of eternity may occasion such anxieties as to really give rise to disorders 
of the mind ; as the greatest and best gifts in life may be perverted and 
abused by erring man. 

Fifth. — From mental distress in consequence of disappointed ambition, 
disappointed affection, indulgence of temper, be., 51 cases are reported ; 
of these 21 have recovered, which is over 41 per cent. 

Sixth. — Of all the forms of insanity the epileptic is certainly the most 
hopeless and severe. They are a highly excitable, troublesome and dan- 
gerous class of mad folks, and very few have been known to recover, 
either in this or any other institution within our knowledge. In some 
hospitals we believe they are excluded altogether, on account of their 
impulsive violence and the very unpleasant effects of their paroxysms 
upon other patients. We look upon the epileptic with great compassion. 
Many of them exhibit the best traits of human nature during their lucid 
intervals, but at other times they are perfectly uncontrollable, disregarding 
alike both friends and foes, and we know of no class more dangerous to 
go at large. 

Seventh. — In regard to the “ secret vice,” the prospect is nearly as bad. 
This degrading practice is quite a frequent cause of mental imbecility 
and insanity, and very few recover either their bodily health or serenity 
of mind. Upon this subject we have reason to believe our annual reports 
have been serviceable to community, having been frequently consulted 
in the past three or four years by those who appeared to be entirely igno- 
rant of the injurious effects of this habit, until their attention was arrest- 
ed by reading our remarks. The interest of parents and the guardians 
of youth has also in some degree been awakened to the fearful influence 
of this secret indulgence, upon both physical and mental health. 

Eighth. — Of those unknown, probably a large proportion have their 
origin in physical causes. 


SPERM ATORRHCEA. 

[Something of a controversy has lately been carried on in the English 
medical journals, respecting the causes of involuntary discharges of 
semen, or, as it has been called by writers in this Journal, gonorrhoea 
dormientium . The principal question has been, whether prolonged 
continence is one of the causes of the disease, if It may be so called. 
One writer (Dr. Bull), in the London Lancet, has maintained that it is 
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not a cause, on the ground of morality and religion, as the laws of phy- 
siology are not, and cannot be, opposed to those of morality. No less 
than five answers to Dr. B., maintaining the other side of the question, 
have already appeared. Most of these writers take the same view of the 
subject that was taken by Dr. Knowlton, in the 27th volume of this Jour- 
nal, though some of them go much farther than he did, needlessly and un- 
warrantably we think, and speak even of illicit sexual intercourse, in certain 
cases, where early marriage has not been contracted, as a suitable preserva- 
tive of health, “ a necessary evil,” and preferable to masturbation, the only 
other alternative. We copy some of their remarks, omitting parts which 
are most objectionable. Mr. Chatto says — ] 

That the great Author of our being created man with a physical con- 
stitution in nowise militating against his moral nature, I, for one, cheer- 
fully accord, and if it were not for man’s interference, no appearance of 
discrepancy would ever exist. Physiology clearly indicates that the 
sexual organs should perform their proper functions, like any other organs, 
and all analogy teaches us that where this is not the case some evil must 
result. An organ unexercised remains insufficiently developed, or falls 
into more or less decay. This would be bad enough considered only in 
reference to the organ itself ; but such atrophy necessarily re-acts on the 
system, and deprives it of a portion of its proper energy or charac- 
ter, as we see in the case of emasculated men and animals. But nature 
does not always so quietly submit to this transgression of her laws, and 
multitudes of instances prove to us that if the generative organs be not 
exercised in the natural manner, they will become so in a vitiated one ; 
and 1 am quite convinced that onanism has arisen in numberless cases 
from either the circumstances, modesty, or moral feeling of its unhappy 
subjects, having prevented them, at the age of puberty, having resort to 
female intercourse. It is sheer nonsense, when by reason of the artificial 
state of society in which we live (which utterly prevents, in multitudes of 
cases, marriage at a marriageable age, as clearly indicated by nature), we 
violate one of the principal laws of physiology, to declare that it is im- 
possible that evil could result from this, because such evil would lead to 
immorality. The laws of nature are universal and permanent, and will 
not bend and twist themselves according to our artificial and unnatural 
usages. 

It is usually an injudicious course for a medical man to condemn any 
physiological tenet, merely because it appears, from the imperfect view 
taken of the consequences to which it may tend, that it may be immoral. 
Such deductions have ever arrested the path of science, from the time of 
Galileo to that of Gall. Let inquirers into medical science content 
themselves with establishing the truth as ascertained by inductive reason- 
ing, founded on a sufficient number of facts. Let them leave to others 
the office of reconciling truths, so ascertained, with prevailing practices, 
adverse, perhaps, to morality, but flowing, not from the decrees of an all- 
wise Creator, but from the unnatural social arrangements of society. 

[Mr. Lewis argues in a similar manner. We can find room but for one 
paragraph.] 
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Now, although I do not agree with Dr. Bull in believing that continence 
cannot ever give rise to the presence of inordinate seminal discharges, or be 
otherwise obnoxious to the general health, but, on the contrary, that mode- 
rate sexual congress is required to preserve the health, still I cannot either 
advocate the practice of onanism, or justify fornication. The latter tends 
greatly to the demoralization of the human species, and is frequently fol- 
lowed by the most wretched ailments. It aims a death blow to the two 
great pillars of human society — marriage and parental care. No man 
either, who endeavors to act up to the precepts inculcated in the New 
Testament, can consistently or quietly recommend it. Can any believer 
in Christianity advise his fellow man (more particularly when he is suffer- 
ing from a most distressing malady) to spurn the dictates of his Maker 
to follow the courses of Mammon ? But, say others, is he, then, mise- 
rably to pine away and perish ? i answer, no ; let him rather marry, and 
“ eat the bread of carefulness.” 

[Another writer, under the signature of “ Amicus Veritatis,” has some 
judicious remarks on the subject of early marriages.] 

There are those, Mr. Editor, who think, with Malthus and his follow- 
ers, that population has a tendency to outrun the means of subsistence, and 
they therefore exert all the methods and arguments in their power to check 
marriage, particularly early marriage, and with it, as they suppose, increase 
of population. I confess that I am not one of these progeno-phobists. It 
may be true, indeed, that many districts in Great Britain are over-populated, 
and that there misery and destitution often prevail to a lamentable extent. 
But I apprehend that the primary cause of these evils is less to be sought for 
in early and (so considered) imprudent marriages, than in circumstances 
that have been anterior to these. But laws and excessive taxation have 
long weighed down the great mass of the people of this country, and have, 
doubtless, deteriorated the race, as the inferior development of much of 
the factory population too amply testifies. Give them cheap bread. Re- 
move some of the burdens that press on them ! Afford them a chance 
of doing something more than live from day to day— of acquiring a 
few worldly possessions — and the love of property will soon begin to 
exert itself so as to interpose the u moral check ” that the Malthusians 
advocate, and to lead the artisan to substitute other aims for the sexual 
pleasure and other base indulgences which he now plunges into in sheer 
despair of ever being better off. But whether or not excess of sexual indul- 
gence be a cause of increase of population, it is not proved — nay, I be- 
lieve it may be positively denied that early marriage^ are, on an average, 
attended with a larger progeny than others. But supposing, for the sake of 
argument, that a larger progeny resulted from early unions than from those 
formed later in life, it must be obvious to the physiologist that the off- 
spring of the former will be endued with the better organization. The 
true aim of the medical philosopher and the far-seeing politician is 
not to hinder marriage and increase, but, in their several ways, to promote 
the formation of healthy organisms. It is not the abundance of popu- 
lation, abstractedly considered, that is to be eschewed, but the supera- 
bundance of an unhealthy, mal-organized, half-fed, and emaciated off- 
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spring of impoverished factory-laborers — the perpetual sport of the fluc- 
tuations of trade. It is such a progeny as this, one of helpless beings, 
too feeble in body and mind to provide through life for their own wants — 
a progeny the result of laws that are made for the rich at the expense of 
the poor — it is such beings that make the weakness of a country, and 
puzzle its rulers to find a subsistence for them. Of a full-bodied, well- 
formed, healthy population — those endued with active vitality, a mus- 
cular frame, and a well-developed brain, and, consequently, well adapt- 
ed under all circumstances to provide for their own wants and well be- 
ing — of such, a country can never have too many. 

It can scarcely need to be argued that such a population, a race freed 
from debility in any of the organs, is most likely to descend from parents 
in the bloom of life. A race procreated in the vigor of manhood, and 
not in the decline of life, or premature senility , might clearly be expected 
to possess sexual (as, indeed, all other) organs of a more healthy tone ; 
and the tendency of early marriage to check or avert spermatorrhoea and 
such like evils would manifest itself alike on an individual and on his 
progeny. In another generation — one endued with a frame in which the 
organs of vitality (organic life) are subordinated to the government of a 
firm will and a well-developed brain — the malady of spermatorrhoea and 
the vice of onanism would scarcely have to be combated. 


THE BOSTON MEDICAL AND SURGICAL JOURNAL. 

BOSTON, JANUARY 3 1, 1 8 4 4. 


Human Anatomy and Physiology for Schools .* — Dr. Lane, the trans- 
lator of Edwards’s Outlines of Anatomy and Physiology, has completed a 
neat, well-arranged duodecimo for the use of common schools, which will 
no doubt be appreciated by an intelligent community. He is a lucky man 
who finds anything new in either of these departments in this old age of 
the world, particularly as it regards demonstrative anatomy. In writing 
for young persons and children on these subjects, the merit consists prin- 
cipally in making one’s self clearly understood. It strikes us that the au- 
thor has certainly achieved a desideratum in this respect. 

There are already several works on sale, avowedly written for the same 
good object — the instruction of those educated in common schools. Some 
of them are in favor, and some are not. They are pretty much like promi- 
nent politicians — sometimes popular, and sometimes not so ; although’all 
acknowledge they may have talents, but they are not always in mar- 
ketable demand. Dr. Lane must take his chance in that respect. For 
ourselves, we wish large sales for the book, with a good per cent, to his 
credit on the ledger of the publishers. 


* Human Anatomy and Physiology, for the use of Common Schools. By J. F. W. Lane, M.D., &c. 
Boston : Wm. B. Fowle <3c N. Capen. 1844. 12 mo. pp. 233. 
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[Since writing the above observations, a literary and professional neigh- 
bor, for whose opinions, on ail subjects, we entertain a high respect, has 
handed us the following paragraph, which is appended to our own with 
much pleasure.] 

Although the author of this work very modestly disclaims all preten- 
sions to originality, he certainly deserves high praise for the industry and 
judgment with which the compilation has been made. In preparing pop- 
ular works oil this subject, few scientific men are competent to omit every 
thing which to the interest and benefit of the general reader is not essen- 
tial. It is easier to tell all that is known on a particular topic, than to se- 
lect and condense the little which should be familiar to all. This task 
has been very happily accomplished by Dr. Lane, and we trustthat on this 
account, and also from its neat typography, numerous engravings and low 
price, it will be universally adopted by our common schools, for which it 
is expressly designed. 


Medical Examiner , Philadelphia . — Robert M. Huston, M.D., one of 
the Faculty of the Jefferson Medical College, has assumed the editorial 
control of the Medical Examiner, in the place of Dr. Clymer, who re- 
signs the charge on accouot of professional engagements. Dr. Huston 
has a reputation that must have a beneficial influence on the interests of 
the Examiner. He remarks, in the first number issued under bis super- 
vision, that “ the task has fallen upon him suddenly and unexpectedly.” 
A man of his high attainments, however, can never be taken by surprise, 
and we shall look, with much pleasure, to his editorial progress. 


Dental Intelligencer . — S. W. Stockton, of Philadelphia, is publishing, 
semi-monthly, a regular newspaper sheet, filled with literary and scien- 
tific articles. The editor’s avowed object is to impart knowledge, through 
original essays and extracts from French, English and American authors, 
on dental surgery ; also, to oppose quackery in every form and degree, so 
far as it regards surgical and mechanical dentistry. To accomplish this 
latter undertaking, Dr. Stockton will find he has a mountain to remove. 
People are so fond of employing cheap mechanics, cheap dentists and 
ignorant physicians, that no man can hope to change the current of vul- 
gar sentiment, alone, in the nineteenth century. To the stationary den- 
tist, this publication, which, after all, is a regularly-constructed newspa- 
per, must be a gratifying messenger. Whatever important particular be- 
longs to the art or the science of that profession, has place in its columns, 
and there is also an agreeable medley of matters and things in general. 


Mortality of Boston in 1843. — An unusual degree of good health charac- 
terized our city the past year. No raging epidemic prevailed, either to alarm 
the people or sweep off* the multitude to a premature grave. The whole 
number of deaths was 2197 — which was by no means large, in propor- 
tion to the population, now believed to be considerably above one hundred 
thousand. Some of the prominent causes of mortality were as follows, 
viz. : consumption 249, diseases of the bowels 65, dropsy of the brain 
85, typhus fever 72, scarlet fever 108. infantile diseases 142, stillborn 
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189, measles 43, inflammation of the lungs 59, diseases of the heart 34, 
convulsions 50, croup 52, and smallpox 53. 

There is extreme care by the city authorities in maintaining an admi- 
rable system of street cleanliness ; and so long as the same efforts are 
made to preserve the public health, Boston, we may hope, will continue 
to be distinguished for its freedom from those pestilential scourges, which 
occasionally sweep off multitudes in our southern cities. 

Boston Catalogue of Medical Students. — The present year’s catalogue 
is methodically arranged, and well printed. In no former season has the 
Boston school been 60 prosperous. There are one hundred and fifty-four 
names on this paper — an evidence of the growing influence of this old 
and well-established medical institution. 

Tabular Report of the New York Gravel Infirmary. — They seem to 
classify human ills in New York more methodically than anywhere else. 
The idea of a gravel institution is a novelty, and, for aught we know to 
the contrary, may be an exceedingly useful appendage to civilization. 
The following statement was cut from a public paper. Whether it is dis- 
tinctly a private enterprise, or a public charity, remains to be ascertained. 
—“Instituted for the peculiar treatment of urinary diseases, arising from 
disorganization of the kidneys, and functional derangement of the secre- 
tory system, producing stone in the bladder, gravel, and phosphatic elimi- 
nations, See. From January 1, 1841, to January 1, 1844, number of pa- 
tients registered, 526. Cured, 360; convalescing, 110; relieved, 35; 
died, 21. Total, 526.” 

Anatomical Mistake. — Mr. Editor, — In Dr. Atkinson’s case of “ Ingui- 
nal Hernia (reported in the Journal of Jan. 17) in a widow lady 69 years 
of age,” I met with two items of great importance. 1st, That Mrs. W. 
had a cremaster muscle , which the Dr. brought fully into view , the fibres 
of which were carefully raised and separated sufficiently to admit a groov- 
ed director, &c. 2d, That the Dr. “ resolved ” and did “ remove the 
mesentery with the scissors on several successive mornings, until the whole 
was removed, together with the sac.” I would ask Dr. Atkinson if he 
will account for the existence of the cremaster muscle in the case of Mrs. 
W., and what is the probable condition of the intestines since he removed 
the whole of the mesentery. — I would advise the Dr. in future to report 
what he sees, and not what he reads. A. Gibson. 

Jan. 23. 1844. 

We noticed the anatomical error ourselves, but not till the Journal had 
been struck off. Presuming that the author of the communication would 
correct it himself at a convenient time, no further notice was taken of it. 
It is still our belief that it was nothing more than a simple mistake, com- 
mitted in the hurry of writing the paper, and that it is bv no means to be 
imputed to a want of an exact anatomical knowledge of tke region he was 
describing. 

Alleged Case of Poisoning . — Mention was made in last week’s Jour- 
nal, of an accusation brought against Dr. Bliss, of Maine. We notice in 
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a newspaper that the charge was not substantiated, and that he is en- 
tirely innocent. It gives us much pleasure to be able to state this agree- 
able intelligence. 


Medical Institution of Yale College . — The annual examination of can- 
didates for medical degrees and licenses, commenced in the Medical In- 
stitution of Yale College on the 17th inst. and continued three days. 
Present, the full Board of Examiners; and on the part of Yale College, 
Professors Ives, Silliman, Knight, Beers, Hooker and Bronson. 

The annual address to the candidates was delivered by Archibald 
Welch, M.D., of the Board of Examiners, and the valedictory address by 
Abner H. Brown, A.M., one of the candidates. 

Eighteen candidates, who had attended two full courses of lectures, and 
complied with the other legal requirements, were admitted to the degree 
of Doctor in Medicine; and five, who had attended one course of lectures, 
received licenses to practise Physic and Surgery. 

Graduates. — Garwood Hervey Atwood, B.A., Woodbury, on the “Ad- 
vantages of general science to the physician. ” Nehemiah Banks, Hart- 
ford, on “ Rubeola. ” Edwin Curtiss Bidwell, B. A., Will. Coll., Tyring- 
ham, Mass., on 4 ‘ the Pathology of Drunkenness.” Nathan Taylor Bliven, 
of Exeter, R. I., on the 44 Importance of Correct Diagnosis.” Abner 
Hartwell Brown, M.A., Dart. Coll., Lowell, Mass., 44 The Valedictory 
Address.” Henry Lewellen Wakeman Burritt, New Haven, on “ Animal 
heat, digestion and motion, not chemical action.” Christopher Smith Fen- 
ner, Scituate, R. I., on “ Lithotrity.” Gershom Clark Hyde Gilbert, B.A., 
Wethersfield, on 44 Chorea.” Norman Knox Johnson, Plainfield, on 
44 Scarlatina.” Austin Lord, South Coventry, on 44 The true Philosophy 
of Medicine.” Wm. Strickler McCorkle, Columbia, Penn., on “Va- 
riola.” George Anson Moody, North Haven, on 44 Iodine.” Francis 
Allyn Olmsted, B.A., New Haven, on “the Use of Narcotics in the 
Treatment of Insanity.” David Atwater Tyler, New Haven, on “Heli- 
anthemum Corymbosum et Canadense.” Charles Lewis Uhlhorn, New 
Haven, on 44 Hydrocele.” John Freme Wells, Hartford, on 44 Typhous 
Fever.” Wm. Joseph Whiting, New Haven, on 44 Phymosis.” Wm. 
Woodbridge, B. A., Hartford, on 44 Moral Influence in the Treatment of 
Disease.” 

Licentiates. — Henry Eugene Dibble, Sandy Hill, N. Y., on “General 
Diagnosis.” Wm. Frederick Lacey, Brookfield, on 44 Cynanche Tra- 
chealis.” Sidney Williams Rockwell, East Windsor, on 44 the Present 
Phases of Empiricism.” Lucius Clark Walton, Lyon, Michigan, on 
“Congestive Bilious Fever.” Asa Curtis Woodward, Nortbfield, on 
44 Scarlatina.” 

Charles Woodward, M.D., of Middletown, is appointed to deliver the 
annual address in 1845, and Wm. H. Cogswell, M.D., of Plainfield, his 
substitute. 


Death from Swallowing Lucifer Matches. — Dr. Shephard, of England, 
relates the following 'post-mortem appearances in a child, 2£ years old, 
who died in convulsions four days after swallowing the tips of eight luci- 
fer matches. 
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“ On opening the stomach, about half a wineglassful of mucus, inter- 
mixed with blood, resembling coffee-grounds, escaped. The mucous mem- 
brane of the stomach was, generally, highly vascular, and there was an 
abnormal quantity of mucus secreted and attached to the mucous mem- 
brane. There was an irregularly-defined space, covering about two 
inches in extent, of a florid red color, on the surface of which was a thick 
collection of mucus, intermixed with which was “ coffee-ground ” blood, 
presenting the appearance of having been simultaneously secreted. On 
holding the stomach to the light its vessels were seen to be generally 
much dilated. The most singular appearances were in the intestines. 
They were such as I can account for only on the supposition of powerful 
reversive action, but where were the symptoms during life ? Throughout 
the small intestines I found ten invaginations, many of which included 
from two to three inches of intestine, which was inflamed at the invagi- 
nated parts. None of these appeared to be strangulated. The bowels 
were, generally, empty. Tw*o of these invaginations were found in the 
duodenum, the remaining number in the rest of the small intestines. The 
verdict, which was arrived at, and in which I fully agreed, was, that the 
deceased died from the effects of lucifer matches. I consider that the 
phosphorus, which exists in them in a minutely-divided state, had attach- 
ed itself to the mucous membrane of the stomach, and excited inflamma- 
tion of that organ by virtue of its chemical action.” 


Cleveland (Ohio) Medical College . — We learn by the Herald that this 
institution is progressing in the most quiet, successful aad satisfactory 
manner. The' class numbers sixty-five students. N. Worcester, M.D., 
has commenced there as Professor of Pathology and Physical Diagnosis. 


To Correspondents.— Dr. Dixon’s account of a new Speculum, with wood- 
cut illustrations, Dr. Slack on Phrenology, Dr. Jackson’s case of Poisoning by 
oxalic acid, and Dr. Brown's Case of Ulceration of the Sub-maxillary Gland, are 
on file for publication. 


Married, — Sewall G. Burnap, M.D., of Holliston, Mass., to Miss E. S. Blan- 
chard. — In Town Parish, Gloucester, Dr. Joseph S. Barber to Miss Betsy Tucker. 
— At Montreal, Wm. Southerland, M.D., to Miss C. S. Farquar.— Dr. Edward 
Loomis, of Westmoreland, N. Y., to Miss E. M. Jennings. — At Worcester, Mass., 
Dr. Aaron P. Richardson, of Boston, to Miss Harriet M. Jone9. — At New Hart- 
ford, John Yale, M.D., to Miss Mary A. Cummings. — Charles Robinson, M.D., of 
Belchertown, Mass., to Miss Sarah Adams. 


Died, — At Cincinnati, Dr. Vincent C. Marshall, 50. — At Columbus, Ohio, Dr. 
Samuel Curtis, formerly of Vermont, 50. — At Rindge, N. H., A. D. Shurtleff, 
M.D., 54. 


Number of death* in Boston fbr the week ending Jan. 27, 51.— Malea, 28— Females, 23. Stillborn, 6. 

- Of consumption, 11 — measles, 4 — lung fever, 4— infantile, 4— scarlet fever, 1— complication of die- 
easea, 1— Inflnenza, 1— croup, 2— liver complaint, 1— scrofula, 4— apine complaint, 1— inflammation 
•f the bowele, 2— Inflammation of the lungs, I— suicide, 1— dropsy on the brain, 2— abscess, 1— jaun- 
dice, 1— old age, 3— accidental, 1— tumor, 1— pleurisy fever, 1— disease of the heart, 1 — cancer in the 
breast, 1— apoplexy, 1— fits, 1— unknown, 1. 

Under 5 years, 21— between 5 and 20 years, 5— between 90 and 60 years, 18— over 60 years, 7. 
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Fair at the New York State Lunatic Asylum . — A Fair, as we learn by 
the Utica papers, was held at the Lunatic Asylum in that city on the 18th. 

44 The table was spread in the lower hall of the eastern wing, and ex- 
tended about two thirds of its entire length, which is some 250 feet. 
Most of the patients' rooms on that floor were thrown open, and ail the 
inmates of the Asylum who were in sufficient health, were permitted to 
mingle with the gay and busy throng from the outer world, which crowd- 
ed the hall. Among those actively engaged in the management of the 
Fair, the distinguished female philanthropist, Miss Dix, who, in the prose- 
cution of her benevolent labors, has been for some weeks a visiter at the 
Asylum, attracted much attention. 

“ This is the first thing of the sort, we presume, ever attempted within 
the walls of a Lunatic Asylum. We trust it may prove the source of as 
much benefit to the inmates as it was of pleasure to the visiters. The 
public are much indebted to the able Superintendent, Dr. Brigham, and 
the other officers of the institution, for arrangements and attentions which 
made the whole affair pass off in the most agreeable manner. 

44 We learn that a fund of about $200 has been realized from the Fair, 
which will be expended for books, musical instruments, &c. It was a 
source of much amusement to the patients, and its beneficial effects are 
strikingly apparent with some of them. We are further informed that 
some dozen of the patients are writing accounts of the Fair, but it is not 
known whether their productions are intended for 4 the public eye.' ” 


Philadelphia Medical Society. — At the annual election of the Philadel- 
phia Medical Society, held at their Hall, on Saturday the 6th instant, the 
following members were chosen officers for the ensuing year, viz. : 

Prof. R. M. Huston, M.D., President . Benjamin H. Coates, M.D., 
and Prof. Samuel Jackson, M.D., Vice Presidents. John Wiltbank, M.D., 
Treasurer. Joseph Warrington, M.D., and Isaac Parrish, M.D., Corres - 
ponding Secretaries. John J. Reese, M.D., Senior Recording Secreta - 
ry. D. Francis Condie, M.D., Orator . Nathan D. Benedict, M.D., li- 
brarian . Aaron D. Chaloner, M.D., and Edward Lang, M.D., Curators. 
— Med. Examiner. 


Removal of a large Ovarian Tumor. — Dr. Frederic Bird introduced, 
for the inspection of the London Medical Society, a large ovarian tumor, 
which he had recently removed with success from a young lady, aged 21. 
The tumor was of an ovoid shape, somewhat irregular at its inferior por- 
tion, covered by numerous minute arterial ramifications having their ori- 
gin in two large trunks. The total weight of the tumor was 27 pounds. 
Not an untoward symptom occurred to retard the rapid convalescence of 
the patient; the ligatures have all come away, the wound has healed, and 
the recovery is complete. 

In the discussion whieh ensued, the chief points dwelt upon were the 
difficulties of diagnosis in cases of abdominal tumors, and the relative ad- 
vantages of the large and of the moderate sections in removing diseased 
ovaria. Cases were related to show that ovarian tumors might be mista- 
ken for other abdominal swellings, and vice versa. It was generally con- 
sidered that the large section was the easiest for the surgeon, but not the 
safest for the patient.— London La?icet. 
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Abdominal supporter, Phelps’s, 265 
Abortions, criminal, 302 
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fever, 29, 80, 136, 173, 311, 377, 399, 
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Anatomical Atlas, 105, 363, 485, 526 
Anatomical mistake, 27, 46 
Aneorism — ligature of external iliac, 268 
Animal heat, criticisms on a new theory, 
64 ; reply to, 161 

Anos, open, in fiscal incontinence, 88 
Aphthae, chronic, 329 
Army assistant surgeons, 364 
Asthma, affected by the atmosphere, 523 
Atkinson, Dr. B. Note to the Editor, 46 
Atmosphere, effects of on diseases of the 
chest, 523 
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Auto-surgical operation, 82 
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Bachelder, Dr. J. Prophylactic efficacy of 
belladonna in scarlatina, 209 
Bali, Dr. B. L. Auto-surgical operation, 82 
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Barrett, Dr. C. B. Note to the Editor, 406 
Bartlett, Dr. E. jr. Thimble in the uterus, 
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Bates, Dr. S. Case of Hon. J.Griswold, 336 
Beard, the growth of medically consider- 
ed, 197 ; historically considered, 353 
Beigler, Dr. conviction of, 124 
Belladonna, in dysmenorrheas and neural- 
gia, 282 ; in various diseases, 501 ; a 
prophylactic in scarlatina, 209 
Bell's (Dr. J.) Select Medical Library, 486 
Berkshire Medical Institution, 305 
Bladder, paralysis of the, 297 
Blood, in diseases, Andrei's essay on, 285 
Bloodletting, criticisms on the remarks 
of a correspondent, 55 ; in Naples, 408 
Bloomingdale Rotreat for the Insane, 144 
Blue pill, adulteration of, 108 
Books, new medical, 45, 48, 68, 68, 148, 
208, 248, 365, 486, 506, 524 
Bones, broken, new remedy for, 187 
Boston, Medical School of, 86; list of gra- 
duates, 125 ; AthensBum, 146 
Botanic physicians in Rochester, N. York, 
506 

Bowditch, Dr. H. I. Trichina spiralis, 279 
Boylston Medical Society prizes, 87 
Braith waite's Retrospect, 106 
Brown, Dr. J. B. Deformed child success- 
fully treated, 95 ; case of pes equino-va- 
rus acquisitus, 57 

Brown, Dr. W. W. Ulceration of sub- 
maxillary gland, 13 

Buchanan, Dr. J. R. Note on Neurolo- 

gy, 206 

Bum, deformity from, 224 

Calculus, remarkable case of, 48 
Cancer, of the stomach and liver, 200 ; on 
the frequency of, 388 

Cancers of the breast, removal of, 149, 
169, 365 

Carr. Dr. A. F. Case of hemiplegia, 375 
Castleton Medical College, 24, 86, 407, 505 
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Castration for the cure of spermatorrhma, 
177 

Catalepsy, cate of, 303 
Cataract, spontaneous removal of, 421 
Caucatian and Negro races, lectures on, 
244 

Chailly’s Treatise on Midwifery, 85, 227, 
243,463,522 

Chapman's (Dr. N.) Lectures on Thoracic 
and Abdominal Diseases, 105 
Chapman, Dr. C. B. Medical matters in 
Ohio, 420 

Chemical agents, behavior of, 364 
Chemistry, organic, new system of, 385 
Chest, diseases of, affected by the atmos- 
phere, 523 

Childbirth, deaths during, in England, 229 
Children, in St. Louis, mortality among, 
321 

China, practice of surgery in, 966, 504 
Cholera, in India, 26o ; treatment of, 366 
Cholera infantum, 322 
Cincinnati 8cliool of Medicine, 122 
Clavicle, fracture of the, 300, 443 
Clergymen, diseases of, 463 
Club-foot, operation for cure of, 57 
Colby, S. B. Suit for malpractice against 
Dr. M. F. Colby, 509 
Colon, impacted, case of, 309 
Color, cause of in the human family, 414, 
475, 495, 518 

Columbian College, Washington, 206 
Comstock, Dr. J. on consumption, 489 
Connecticut, medical education in, 24; 
New Haven Co. Medical Society, 246; 
insane poor of, 487 ; prize questions by 
State Medical Society, 267 
Consumption, on the curability of, 66, 126, 
227 ; favorable region for patients, 225 ; 
alcoholic lotion in, 349 ; is it primarily 
a disease of the bowels ? 489 
Convulsions, anomalous, case of, 97 
Cook, Dr. S. A. Case of fatal disease of 
the heart, 141 

Cooper's (Sir A.) Treatise on Hernia, 103; 
on the Joints, 383 

Crane, Dr. &. Case of anomalous convul- 
sions, 97 

Cretinism, in Switzerland, 437 
Crosby, Dr. T. R. Case of impacted co- 
lon, 309 

Croton oil, external application of, 368 
Croup, tracheotomy in, 187 
Cutlery, American, 446 
Cyclopedia of Practical Medicine, 262, 285, 
423,505 

Deane, Dr. James. Polypus in utero, 449 
Deane, Dr. Joeish. Amputation of leg in 
the meemerio state, 194 
Deformity, of foetus, case, 52 ; deformed 
child successfully treated, 95 ; deformi- 
ty from burn, operation, 224 
Dental Mirror, the, 424 
Dental surgery, nee and abuse of, 220 


Dewees, the late Dr., his residence in Mo- 
bile, 408 

Dillingham, Dr. J. R. Anomalies of the 

teeth, 502 

Dislocations, spontaneous, 66 
Dix, Dr. J II. Hydrocyanic acid in oph- 
thalmic practice, 49 

Dixon, Dr. K H. New speculum, 15 
Donne s (Dr. A. S.) translation of medical 

works, 85 

Dow, Dr. V. M. Organic disease of the 
heart, 120 

Drawings, anatomical and surgical, 306 
Dunglison's (Dr. R.) Introductory Lecture, 
245 

Dysmenorrhma, belladonna in, 282 

Ear, foreign bodies in the, 58, 947 
Eccaleobion, the, 484 
Education, medical, in the United States, 
314 

Electro-Magnetic Medicine, Journal of, 363 
Enema, death caused by giving an, 60 
Ergot, in retention of urine, 88 
Eruptive disease in Ohio, 26 
Erysipelas, use of tonics in, 237 
Erysipelas and puerperal fever, 69 
Erysipelatous fever, epidemic, 29, 80, 136, 
173, 311, 377, 399, 440. 479,514 
Ethnological inquiries, 284 
Experiments in medicine, 201 
Eye, diseases of the, treated by hydrocya- 
nic acid, 49 ; Dr. Wallace's lectures on 
the, 187, 219, 260; qusckery in treat- 
ing eye diseases, 223 ; artificial pu- 

f tilin eyelid, 268 ; ligature of the eye- 
ids, 268; on myopia, 274, 289, 317 ; re- 
stored vision, 286 

Eyeball, the anterior membrane of the, 219 

Faces, hardened, in the colon, 108 
Face-ache, cure of, 67 
Fame, posthumous, of medical men, 299 
Fasting, experiments in, 280 
Fevers, artificial heat in, 402 
Field, Dr. C. C. Topographical descrip- 
tion of the town of Leominster, 337 
Forry’s (Dr. S.) proposed work on popula- 
tion and mortality, 226 
Fracture, of neck of the os femoria, appa- 
ratus for, 269, 326 ; of the clavicle, 300, 
443; of the radius, 326 ; of the thigh- 
bone — suit for malpractice, 344, 405, 609; 
of the leg, 411 

Frederick the Great's antiphlogistic regi- 
men, 288 

Gastrotomy, after rupture of the uterus, 
345 

Gelatine, for the sick, 326 

Geneva Medical College, 24, 106, 122 

Giant, in Boeton, 464 

Gillespie, Dr. W. A. on chronic aphtbe, 
329 

Glanders in a woman, 308 
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Groin, the anatomy of the, 144 
Grosses (Dr. S. D.) new work, 446 

Hemoptysis, with suppuration of lone, 434 
Halford, Sir Henry, biographical sketch 
of, 249 

Harrison’s (Dr. J.) theory of the nerrous 
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Harrison's (Dr. J. P.) Lecture, 101 
Haskell, Dr. A. S. Carcinomatous tumors 
of stomach and liver, 200 
Haynes, Dr. T. Death by an over-dose of 
opium, 320 ; case of the late Dr. Pres- 
cott, 492 

Hayward’s (Dr. G.) Outlines of Physiolo- 
gy. «3, 47 

Heart, organic disease of the, 120 ; rupture 
of the, 126; fatal disease of the, 141; 
morbid condition of the, 154, 331, 450; 
disease of the. and rheumatism, 429; 
hypertrophy of the, 434 
Head, wound of the, 528 
Heat, atmospheric, extreme, 288 
Heaton, Dr. G. Operation for strangulat- 
ed femoral hernia, 35 ; radical cure of 
hernia — cases, 461 
Hemiplegia, case of, 375 
Hemorrhage, cerebral, in children, 409 
Hernia, strangulated femoral, operation, 
35; remarks on, with cases, 189; ipe- 
cacnenba in, 487 ; strangulated, in St. 
George's Hospital, 428; radical cure of, 
461 

Hiester, Dr. J. P., on the vibratory oilia, 
109 

Hitzig's Journal of Criminal Affairs, 263 
Hoit, Dr. M. The speculum, 222 ; wound 
in utero, 241 ; snake-bites, 243 ; hair-pin 
in the trachea, 243 

Holmes’s (Dr. O. W.) Address, 105, 162, 
201 

Homoeopathic treatment of cases, 180 
Homoeopathic doctor, apology for becom- 
ing a, 216 

Homoeopathic National Institute, 246 
Hooping cough, cochineal in treatment of, 
188 

Horse, rheumatism in the, 188 
Howe, Dr. Z. Fracture of the neck of the 
oa fern oris, 269 

Hudson (N. Y.) Asylnm for the Insane, 45 
Hydrocele, iodine injections in, 508 
Hydrocyanic acid in ophthalmic practice, 
49 

Hydrogen gas, natural fountain of, 83 
Hydropathy in France, 288 
Hydrophobia, cauterization of the wound, 
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Hygiene, public, 343, 371 
Hysteria, use of tobacco in, 256; singular 
cases of, 19 

Illinois Medical Journal, 264 


Itn^rovements in medicine and surgery, 

Impetigo, treatment of, 386 
Inanition, researches in, 402 
losane, pulse of the, 46, 123, 205 ; poor in 
Connecticut, 487 

Insanity, Dr. Hare's 190 cases of, 45 ; an 
apology for crime, 68, 404 ; Dr. White's 
address on, 143 ; moral insanity, 228 ; 
connected with the puerperal state, 228 ; 
among colored people, 302 ; medical ju- 
risprudence of, 363 ; case of audden at- 
tack of, 482 ; Journal of, 486 
Intemperate physicians, 265 
Interment under churches, 225 
Intestine, wound of, successfully treated, 
328; obstruction in,309 t 348; new work 
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THEORY OF GALL AND SPURZHEIM. 

To the Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 

Sir, — l am not alone in my disbelief of the doctrines of phrenology. 
John Mason Good, the most learned and ablest medical writer of the 
present century, in his Book of Nature, has preceded me in denying the 
truth of this system, otherwise I should not have ventured publicly to 
differ from you in regard to a theory which you appear to espouse. If 
I advance anything inconsistent with truth and reason, 1 hold myself 
subject to your correction. 

Tycho Brahe was persuaded that he had not only demonstrated 
the absurdity of the Copernican theory of the planetary motions, but 
that he had settled the laws of the planets upon an immoveable basis. 
This nobleman mistook the earth for the largest planet in the system, 
and made it the immoveable centre about which all the others, and the 
sun among the rest, revolved. It appears to me that Gall and Spurzheim 
have committed a similar mistake. The Danish astronomer was pro- 
bably as learned a man, as well acquainted with astronomical facts, and 
as earnest in the pursuit of truth, as Copernicus, but he was not so 
happy in the arrangement and classification of his ideas, and, therefore, 
instead of being conducted to the true solution of the motions and po- 
sitions of the planets, fell into one of the most egregious errors. So it 
may be with Gall and Spurzheim. The credit of giving to the world a 
true solution of the motions and phenomena of mind, I cannot accord to 
them. Gall and Spurzheim appear to me to stand in the same relation 
to the metaphysical system of Locke and his disciples, as Tycho Brahe 
stood to the system of Copernicus ; they have invented an ingenious and 
* plausible theory to explain mental exercises and phenomena, the true 
solution of which had already been given. They do not appear to me 
to have been acquainted with the extent of the physical and mental 
history of man as it is known at the present day in Great Britain and 
America. They certainly betray very different ideas of demonstrative 
and scientific evidence from Newton, Locke, Harvey, Hunter and Jenner, 
or they never would have allowed themselves to call an aggregation of 
problematical positions, scientific principles. Hunter demonstrated the 
stomach to be the central governing organ of the animal system, a dis- 
covery which will doubtless stand the test of ages. 
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To show how slight a claim Dr. Spurzheim has to the title of a phi- 
losopher, 1 will quote a scientific definition from a manual published by 
him in Boston in 1834, entitled “ Outlines of Phrenology.” After say- 
ing that he admits four different temperaments as four degrees of ac- 
tivity in the mental powers, he thus defines the sanguine temperament. 

The second, or sanguine temperament, is distinguishable by moderate 
plumpness of person and a tolerable firmness of flesh, light hair inclining 
to chesnut, blue eyes, fair complexion, great activity of the bloodvessels, 
easy perspiration and an animated countenance.” It will be perceived, 
on the slightest reflection, that this definition does not indicate in the 
least, the temperament of an African, Asiatic, or an American Indian, 
although it is given as a scientific definition of the sanguine temperament 
of man in general. It indicates only the sanguine temperament of the 
white race ; and it is evident from the three other definitions of the re- 
maining temperaments, that the characteristics of the temperaments of 
the colored races of men never occurred to him. In a new system 
professing to be founded upon demonstrative evidence and the most ex- 
tensive induction, and to supersede all other systems of mental philoso- 
phy, such an omission is rather ominous of other short-comings. Are the 
Africans, Asiatics and Indians all of one temperament ? or are their dif- 
ferent temperaments incapable of definition? 

The fundamental principle of phrenology, is, that Size, all other con- 
ditions being equal, gives “energy of action” to the cerebral mass. 
Energy of action, as applied to mental exercises, is rather a vague and 
equivocal expression ; it may very well denote the exertions of physical 
strength, w but as the human brain may be full of energy, or the feeling ol 
strength, and yet have no real capacity either for thinking or observing, 
the expression does not appear to ine at all happy or appropriate. The 
train of ideas and feelings is the most active or energetic under the influence 
of passion, but passion is the bane to all useful exercises of the mind or 
cerebral mass. I shall employ the expression, however, as nearly as I 
can understand it in the sense of the author. 

Does the condition of Size, ceteris paribus , give energy of action to 
the brain ? The pulse of a child at birth is twice as quick as the pulse 
of a man at 35 years of age. The digestive function manifests the 
same energy ; the muscular motions and the sensations betray the same 
rapidity ; the lungs are no less active ; all the phenomena of mind and 
body discover the same remarkable acceleration compared with the vi- 
tal motions in after life, when the whole body, and each organ in par- 
ticular, has acquired eight times the size of the same being at birth. 
The motions of the child which weighs eight pounds only, discovers just 
double the activity (the pulse being the true measure of the mental as 
well as the bodily motion) which is manifested when it is grown to the 
weight of a hundred and sixty-four pounds. Dr. Spurzheim would re- 
ply, that if the organs of the infant were still larger at birth, the activity 
of the mind and body would be still greater. But this would be beg- 
ging the identical question at issue. It may appear very plain and 
reasonable that Size should give energy of function, just as it appeared 
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plain and reasonable to Tycho Brahe that the earth stood still or only 
moved on its axis ; but there is a wide difference between reasonable ap- 
pearances and demonstrated truths. At the age of 21 all the vital mo- 
tions, the train of ideas and sensations, the passions and emotions, love, 
joy, hope, fear, anger, sorrow, grief and disappointment, are all vastly 
more active and vivid than in after life, at the period of mature man- 
hood, although the brain and the organs in general have not acquired 
near their full size. Love, especially, at the age of 35, when the brain 
is full grown, bears no proportion, in strength, to the same passion at 21 ; 
its activity has dissipated and its pleasures comparatively are weak and 
stale. Friendship, benevolence, reverence, the love of music and poetry ; 
the fondness for colors, paintings and language ; the pleasures of taste, 
smelling and feeling, are all proverbially less active and ardent at the age 
of 35 than at 21. At a little past mature manhood, while the size of 
all the organs is in its zenith, the keenness of sight begins to fail, the 
hearing grows dull, the feeling becomes more obtuse, the train of ideas 
less rapid, and all the vital motions sensibly slower. Whence* this sud- 
den decrease of energy of action in all the organs, while they yet re- 
main unchanged in Size? Again, at the age of 85, for instance, the 
mental faculties, as well in large brains as in small ones, have all de- 
parted. The cerebral mass and all its structure are as entire as at the 
age of 35. The health is sound. The activity of the other organs, the 
digestive function, the lungs, the liver, the heart, the locomotive powers, 
is quite unimpaired. The temperament is unchanged. Age is the 
cause of nothing, it only indicates a series of vital or chemical changes 
in the system. Where, then, is the energy of action which characterized 
the cerebral mass at an earlier period of life ? The brain is not dead, it 
is only changed in its constitution. A chemical change in the constitu- 
ent particles of the optic nerve, called amaurosis , without the slightest 
alteration of Size, renders it insensible to the stimulus of light, and the 
power of vision is lost. A change in the arrangement of the constituent 
particles of the cornea, from being transparent, renders it opaque. We 
are told it is produced by disease, but disease only signifies chemical 
changes in the function or structure of the animal organs. But what 
becomes of the thirty-five primitive metaphysical faculties of Dr. Spurz- 
heim in nearly all men who die of old age? In them the temperament 
and the size of the cerebral mass, the fundamental principle of energy of 
action according to Dr. Spurzheim, remains the same, while the mental 
faculties are nearly extinct. The changes which the cerebral mass has 
undergone are not discoverable by our senses, nor by any tests which 
we are at present able to apply. The mental faculties and exercises, 
then, depend upon certain qualities or conditions of the brain, indepen- 
dent of its size and temperament. This property or condition of the 
cerebral mass, probably, consists in the peculiar arrangement or combina- 
tion of the material particles of which it is, for the time being, composed, 
like the transparency of the cornea or the sensibility of the optic nerve 
before the chemical changes take place which render the one opaque and 
the other insensible to the influence of light. Innumerable instances of 
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such combinations may be noticed in the various departments of the ma- 
terial world. Iron loses its magnetic power without the slightest change 
in any of its known properties, whether of size or temper. Some bodies 
lose their electric power without any perceptible change in size, density 
or cohesiveness. Water, congealed into snow, becomes opaque; into 
ice, it is transparent. 

The property of transparency in bodies is the reverse of the principle 
assumed by Dr. Spurzheim. The less the size or quantity of matter in 
a given surface, the greater the degree of transparency ; the thinner a 
piece of glass or ice, is, the more light there is transmitted through it. 
The activity between light and transparent bodies, is increased in an inverse 
ratio of size. Previous to the knowledge of the evidence derived from 
observation and experiment, energy of action has no more connection 
with largeness than with smallness of size. The mental faculties may 
and probably do depend upon a property of the cerebral mass re- 
sembling that of transparency in bodies. It is evidently not the same 
property, but a property analogous to it. The mental faculties are pro- 
duced and destroyed by chemical changes in the organ of the brain, 
without the remotest reference to its size or any other known property. 
In every period of life, infancy, manhood and old age, the cerebral mass 
undergoes changes, like the changes from transparency to opacity in the 
same mass of other matter, which destroy, increase or diminish the men- 
tal faculties. Neither size, therefore, nor temperament, can be admitted 
as fundamental conditions of the mental faculties, or of their energy of 
action. 

Mr. Combe contends that the strength of the bones and muscles de- 
pends, ceteris paribus, on their size, and infers the greater strength of the 
cerebral mass from its analogy to these parts. There may be a certain 
degree of truth in this position, including the et ceteras , but when the et 
ceteras make the chief bulk of the account, they lessen materially the 
importance of the first item. I will not charge that gentleman and Dr. 
Spurzheim with a want of familiarity with the first principles of physical 
science, but they obviously avoid a special reference to all of them ex- 
cept the principle of size. In estimating the force of matter, density is 
a property or condition of matter equally as essential as size. The prin- 
ciples which constitute the force of bodies, are velocity, density and size, 
multiplied into each other. But these conditions do not constitute the 
strength of masses of matter. The fundamental principle of the strength 
of masses of matter, is a peculiar species of attraction, denominated, in 
physical science, the Attraction of Cohesion. Although the application 
of this principle to account for the strength of masses of animal matter 
in general, and of the animal organs in particular, may be new and pe- 
culiar to the writer of this paper, I trust that the intuitive evidence in 
favor of the proposition will insure it a ready approval. The principle 
of cohesive attraction has no necessary connection with quantity or size. 
In the same species of matter of the same weight, as in water congealed 
into ice, the power of cohesion varies immensely. A bone or a muscle 
of one inch in diameter, highly endowed with this principle of attraction, 
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will manifest more strength than a bone or muscle of twice or three times 
this size, which is but slightly endowed with this property. A rod of 
iron of an inch in diameter, is a hundred times stronger than a hempen 
rope of the same size. The attraction between glue and wood is truly 
wonderful, and exhibits the force of this power in a palpable light; it 
furnishes, also, a specimen of cohesive attraction, as being the funda- 
mental condition of the strength of animal matter. The strength of a 
bone or muscle, then, is compounded of three conditions — cohesive at- 
traction, density, and size; but all these principles do not constitute force 
or energy, in the sense in which Dr. Spurzheim uses the term. Motion 
or impulse must still be added. The force or energy with which the heart 
beats or propels the blood, for instance, consists of the velocity of its 
motion, the density and size of its walls, and its degree of cohesiveness. 
In estimating the force of action of the muscles even, this definition of 
the energy of action of an organ, reduces the relative importance of the 
single condition of size to quite a secondary consideration. In determin- 
ing the energy of the cerebral mass, the properties of cohesiveness and 
density must be considered of at least equal importance with size, al- 
though phrenologists furnish us with no means of ascertaining the degree 
of either. A great degree of cohesiveness and density added to a small 
brain, may give it a much greater degree of energy than a large brain 
possesses, which is comparatively unendowed with the other principles. 
I do not even profess to know that cohesiveness and density are cardinal 
conditions of the brain ; I only reason upon the principles of phrenolo- 
gists, which are borrowed from the analogy which the other parts of the 
system bear to the cerebral mass. 

With your permission, I will finish the discussion of this subject in 
another paper. D. B. Slack. 

Providence , R. /., Jan . 23d, 1844. 


ULCERATION OF THE SUBMAXILLARY GLAND— GANGRENE— DEATH. 

[Communicated for the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal.] 

Mr. C. C., aged about 25 years, of sanguine temperament, muscular and 
plethoric, of intemperate habits, called on the writer July 1 9th, with a 
swelling of the left side of the face, particularly about the angle of the 
lower jaw. It presented a smooth, shining surface, with hardness, though 
no tenderness on pressure — no pain or discoloration. He complained that 
a tooth bad troubled him, and on examination the dens sapientiae of that 
side was found to be carious, and was extracted with some difficulty. 
Noticed that his breath had the mercurial fetor. 

20th. — Was called to visit him. Found the swelling increased. It 
had extended to, and nearly closed the eye on the affected side ; pulse 
small, feeble, compressible, and 120, though no pain or tenderness on 
pressure ; no inordinate heat in the part ; mercurial odor increased. 

21st. — Tumor more tense ; constitutional irritation greater; pulse 125 ; 
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symptondS t)f delirium tremens. Had commenced discharging purulent 
matter, in great quantities, from the mouth. 

22d. — Had slept some ; tendency to delirium tremens abated. On 
examination, found that a softening and fluctuation had taken place under 
the chin. Made a free incision, which gave exit to a greal quantity of 
ill-conditioned and most offensive pus. Discharge from the mouth 
continues. 

23d. — Swelling somewhat diminished ; purulent sputa and discharge 
from the external opening continue. Integuments had sloughed off 
around the incision to about an inch in diameter ; pulse 130 ; stench in- 
tolerable, combining the disagreeable fetor of mercurial disease with that 
of gangrene. 

24th. — Sloughing had extended, making an oval opening under the 
chin, measuring two and a half inches in its longest diameter. Profuse 
hemorrhage had taken place externally at the opening, and internally 
through the duct of the submaxillary gland. 

25th. — Hemorrhage had returned, and continued until syncope came 
on. Gangrene bad extended along The cellular substance and integu- 
ments to the clavicle on each side. 

26th. — Symptoms nearly as yesterday ; had lost some blood during 
the night. Hemorrhage returned the next evening, with such profuse- 
ness as to end his sufferings. 

This case was treated at first with saline cathartics and opium to allay 
nervous excitement and procure rest ; together with terebinthinate gargles 
and liniments, topically. When the tendency to gangrene manifested 
itself, sul. quinine, sul. acid, with brandy and opiurrt, were freely adminis- 
tered. After hemorrhage supervened, the most powerful styptics were 
locally applied, and with a syringe thrown through the submaxillary duct. 
Privilege of post-mortem examination not obtained. 

Affew days before his illness, the patient had shaved off a huge pair 
of mustaches , and some time previously had obtained medicine of a drug- 
gist in the neighborhood, for venereal disease. 

The following view of the case presents itself. That the patient was 
under the influence of mercury (a circumstance carefully concealed from 
the writer, notwithstanding his interrogations), and that on denuding the 
face of its customary protection, a cold was taken, causing tumefaction 
of the submaxillary gland with full development of intense mercurial dis- 
ease. Ulceration taking pUCe in the gland and involving its whole sub- 
stance, the matter at length found its way into the surrounding cellular 
substance, destroying its texture as it proceeded, until it reached the roost 
depending part, where from its accumulation sloughing of the integu- 
ments look place — a result which we never expect from a collection of 
healthy pus. 

Query. — Is the peculiar fetor which always attends a mercurial ptya- 
Usm, ever caused by any disease not having a mercurial origin ? 

Chester , N. H Jan . 15*A, 1844. Wm. W. Brown, 
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DR. DIXON’S NEW SPECULUM. 

[Communicated for the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. ] 

It is to be regretted that an instrument so valuable in principle as the 
speculum, should for so long a period have failed to fulfil the entire object 
of its distinguished inventor. That this is true, I believe most practition- 
ers accustomed to its constant use will admit. An extensive, and, I re- 
gret to say, somewhat miscellaneous practice (I allude to quality), re- 
quiring the constant use of the speculum, either for the uterus, rectum, 
nostrils, or ear, has convinced me that the construction of these instru- 
ments is not only defective, but in many instances utterly subversive of the 
object intended by the operator, viz., a distinct view of the diseased 
cavity. But to the point. I must assert, with a degree of confidence only 
excusable from constant familiarity with every variety of these instru- 
ments, and the perfect liberty of aspersion to which this expression of 
opinion subjects me, -that one of the principal objects sought for in their 
construction, viz., reflection , is utterly thwarted by the second and para- 
mount necessity — dilatation. Thus the speculum of Rieord, with its 
two or four burnished blades, when dilated as it must be if the os uteri 
is to be seen at all, becomes useless as a reflector, from the dilatation of 
the blades rendering the reflection of the os uteri invisible through the 
opening of the instrument. The anal, nasal and auricular specula, being 
for the most part straight when dilated, the same difficulty obtains. Now 
the question is — and it can only be referred to practical men — is the re- 
flection of any consequence whatever ? I think a negative answer will 
be given ; and if so, whence arises the necessity for their massive and 
expensive structure, from the ear speculum of $3, to the uterine of lo 
to $16, which is a considerable tax to the physician, and sends many a 
man to the field of his labors without the instruments absolutely indis- 
pensable for a faithful discharge of his duty to the patient. If the ac- 
companying trifle shall add to the courtesy 1 have already received for 
some other little matters of a similar kind, it will increase the obligations 
1 am under to your excellent Journal. 

The accompanying draught illustrates the smaller of two sizes — the 
larger being about one third more in diameter at the ring, and a trifle more 
flaring. Six steel rods are soldered, equi-dislant, upon a tin collar, the 
interspaces being thickened with solder, so as to give resistance to the 
ring, when the probe points are drawn together previous to insertion ; 
the points are also made of solder, flat on the inner and convex on their 
outer circumference. The handle is of wire twice as thick as the rods. 
A small eye of solder is to be attached to the lower rod, through 
which a strong cord of six strands of silk is to be reeved, thus — five of 
the rods being encircled by the cord, each end of it is to be passed 
through the eye, one to the right, the other to the left hand, and then 
both are to brought through the ring or mouth of the speculum. Pull- 
ing on the ends of the cord will close the probe points, the eye being the 
fulcrum. When closed, wind the cord round the handle, and introduce 
the instrument at your leisure, instructing the patient to be calm and 
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Dr. Dixon's New Speculum. 


avoid resistance. Then unwind the cord, and you have perfect com- 
mand over the points, and can allow them to expand as slowly as you 
wish. 


The whole vagina is thus exposed. Should you de- 
sire to excise a small tumor, or remove folds of the va- 
gina for prolapsus (an operation, by the by, which will 
come into general use, and which I have repeated y 
done with success), the rods become a guide and with 
a long and slightly curved scissors the folds may be 
excised with as much accuracy as in hare lip. *ety 
distressing cases of prolapsus may thus be cured, 
very perfect and efficient speculum, made by a C ® IT * 
mon tinman for fifty cents, is now before me, and 
really cannot conceive why the instrument should ever cost more. 

For the rectum, the instrument is made of one inch in diameter a 
the collar, and expands to one and a half; it is four inches in lengt , an 
requires no stouter wire, as the decrease of length gives the same wire 
more power ; it has but four rods. 



For the nostril, it is made thus— relying upon the 
spring, governed by the pressure of the hand, to do w hat 
is effected in the common instrument by the unnecessary 
complexity of the screw. I have repeatedly tested it 
in nasal polypi, and know it to be very efficient. 

For the ear, it is in all respects similar to the above, with this ditter- 
ence in dimensions— the blades are precisely five eighths of an inch in 
length, which is the mean distance to the tympanum, and thus there is 
less danger of injuring that delicate membrane. Their breadth is pre- 
cisely three eighths of an inch. Should the surgeon desire to manipulate 
at leisure, and to avoid indefinite distension, the ear^ speculum may 
governed by a sliding ring as above. In the construction of these sma er 
instruments, the surgical mechanic will probably be found necessary, as 
the steel wire which is indispensable requires bending and re-tempering. 
New York , January , 1844. E - H - Dlx0N * 
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POISONING BY OXALIC ACID. 

(Rend before the Boston Society for Medical Improvement, in 1834, and communicated for the 
Boston Medical and Surgical Journal.) 

D. McG., an Irishman, about 30 years old ; keeps a stall in the market 
place ; manufactures suspenders. About a year since, he purchased in 
New York a quantity of oxalic acid for the purpose of cleaning corroded 
brass buckles, which he uses in making suspenders. During a late sick- 
ness in his family he purchased a quarter of a pound of Epsom salts, a 
considerable portion of which remained in the house, and was kept in 
the same place with the oxalic acid, and in a similar colored paper. 

. Feb. 1st. — At half past 8 o’clock, A. M., he proposed taking a dose of 
salts, and by mistake took the oxalic acid. Having measured out about 
one third of a teacupful of the crystallized oxalic acid, he poured upon it 
sufficient warm water to fill the cup, and placed it on the stove to dis- 
solve, stirring it occasionally. He remarked that his salts did not all 
dissolve, and then drank the solution at a single draught. He imme- 
diately perceived by the strong acid taste, burning sensation in the throat, 
and “ a gathering at stomach,” that he had made a mistake, aud thrust 
a leather strap into the fauces to provoke vomiting. He also drank 
warm water for the same purpose. Vomiting took place, and the acid 
thrown up was so strong as to change the black color of his vest to a 
red brown when it flowed upon it. One of his friends in the mean time 
ran into a neighboring apothecary’s shop, with the undissolved acid re- 
maining in the cup, and was told that it was a deadly poison. He then 
called upon a physician, who ordered an emetic of ipecacuanha to be 
given, and shortly after visited the patient. 

I was called in and desired to take charge of the patient at 8£, P. M. 
I found there an irregular practitioner, who had given him an additional 
emetic of tart, antimony, and followed it by a dose of castor oil. Vomit- 
ed “ drops of blood.” When 1 saw the patient he was in a state of 
complete prostration ; face, lips, throat and tongue swollen and livid ; 
pulse almost extinct, but could be felt by a delicate touch, and was found 
to be exceedingly weak, rapid, and so irregular that it could not be count- 
ed. Heart in a continual fluttering palpitation ; great jactitation and 
distress, with incessant vomiting. The matter evacuated by vomiting 
was a thick grumous and jelly-like fluid, of a yellow color, mixed with 
white flocculi. Does not complain of pain, even when deep pressure is 
made over the stomach and bowels, but is in the greatest distress and 
anxiety. I learned that the first spontaneous vomiting, and that produced 
by the action of the ipecac., brought up a quantity of dark-brown matter, 
like chocolate. This had been thrown away, so that I could not see it 
myself. I found a person giving him a little white mixture, which appear- 
ed to be a mixture of chalk and water, but as the quantity was insuffi- 
cient to produce the desired effect, 1 directed him to give calcis car* 
bonatis, 3 iij., mixed with camphor and opium, grs. v. This was given 
in divided doses, but was not retained long in the stomach. 1 also di- 
rected him to give an injection of soap and water to evacuate the bowels. 

Feb. 2d. 9i, A. M. — He has vomited continually in night a yellow 
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thick fluid. Tongue livid, and swollen so that he can with difficulty 
project the tip of it beyond the teeth ; face tumid, and of a livid com- 
plexion ; pulse 130, very small and thread-like ; urine suppressed en- 
tirely ; no evacuation from enema — gave him infusion of senna, 5 vi. ; 
sulph. magnesia, 5 j. ; carb. magnesia, 3 ij. M. To be given in divid- 
ed doses. 

10 , P.M. — Has taken the cathartic as directed, but vomited it imme- 
diately ; no dejection ; urine still suppressed. 

3d, 9, A. M. — Vomiting has continued incessantly ; distress contin- 
ues ; pulse 130 ; tongue and face still swollen and livid. 

6 , P. M. — Applied four leeches to epigastrium ; they took hold and 
filler! well, and did not die. Gave him a copious enema of soap and water, 
which operated effectually on the bowels, and brought away solid and 
liquid fecal matter. 

11, P. M. — Still vomiting a grass-green fluid, with a mucous sediment 
and white flocculi ; great distress and fear of death. Directed him to 
take sulphate of morphia, gr. ij. ; aquae, 5 ij., M., in doses of a lea- 
spoonful after each vomiting. 

4th. — Vomiting diminished in frequency, but the matter is still of the 
same character; pulse 13*2, fuller and hard ; tongue has a thin brown coat, 
and red, dry lip ; very thirsty ; no pain, but still distressed and anxious. 
Bled him nine ounces, and took the blood home to examine; applied 
a blister to epigastrium ; increased the strength of the solution of mor- 
phia to grs. iij. to water 5 ij. I now endeavored to learn from him and 
his friends exactly how much oxalic acid he had taken, and caused him 
to measure out several times in the cup the bulk of his dose. This he 
did with great exactness, and from his friends 1 learned how much re- 
mained undissolved in the cup. I took the quantity equal to his dose 
home with me to weigh, and found it to be 535 grains. I then 
placed it in a cup of the same capacity as that he had used, and 
filled it up with five ounces of water at 95 deg. F., and found that the 
portion undissolved was equal to that said to have been left in his cup, 
and weighed 58 grains ; so that 477 grains were dissolved, which was 
the quantity taken by the patient. It appears, then, that he took nearly 
an ounce of oxalic acid ! 

On the 5th of February I found him with a full, hard and intermittent 
pulse of 122 . Tongue covered with a brown coat, red at the tip, and 
dry. He is very thirsty ; passed urine twice in night ; vomits still yel- 
low fluid. Bled him g xij., and directed him to continue the sulphate 
of morphia. 

10 , P. M. — Vomits less, is disposed to sleep. 

6 th. — Pulse 100 , full, but not hard ; vomits less ; is delirious at times ; 
tongue covered with a bright-yellow coat ; passes urine ; skin of face, 
head, chest and nates, covered with red spots or petechia?, appearing as 
if bespattered with blood. 

7 th. — Pulse 104, hard; tongue covered with brown coat, tip red and 
dry ; no pain, but still distressed ; vomits less frequently. Matter thrown 
up grass green, with grumous sediment; face, chest) &c., still covered 
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with red spots ; feels a sinking sensation at stomach. Continue the mor- 
phia when vomiting is urgent. He may have a little toast water, about a 
teaspoonful at a time 

6th. — Face is sunken ; expression anxious ; pulse 100 ; tongue brown ; 
delirious at times; vomiting diminished in frequency. Ordered him a 
little rice water, to be taken in small quantity at a time. Gave him an 
injection of oat-meal gruel. 

9th. — Face Hippocratic ; eyes sunken ; delirium ; pulse 100 ; tongue 
dry, has brown coal, and red, dry tip. Has taken three cups of arrow 
root. Urine passed in small quantity ; distress and anxiety ; no pain 
on pressure at epigastrium and abdomen. 

10th. — Face Hippocratic ; pulse almost insensible to touch, very 
weak; delirium and stupor; bladder distended with urine, but cannot 
pass ; d > es not vomit, although he has desire to do so. He is evidently 
sinking. 

6, P. M. — Drew off the urine by catheter. Sunk rapidly, and died 
at 9, P. M., without a struggle. 

Post-mortem Examination , 10J, A. M. — Muscles rigidly contracted ; 
numerous petechiae on face, chest, arms and nates. Lungs free from tuber- 
cles. Emphysema of lower lobe of left lung. Crepitate under pressure. 
Unusual infiltration of serum in lungs. Otherwise they appear healthy. 
Heart does not contain blood in left ventricle and auricle, and but little 
in the right side of the organ. Usual quantity of liquor pericardii, about half 
an ounce. Liver very blue where in contact with the stomach ; otherwise 
appears sound. Gall-bladder very much distended with yellow bile. Sto- 
mach contains a yellow fluid, evidently colored with bile. Stomach re- 
markably corrugated. Mucous membrane very bright red, especially in 
small curvature of the organ and around the cardiac orifice. Numerous small 
ulcers in the mucous membrane, which is thickened and soft. Strips one 
third of an inch in length may be struck off by scalpel, but they cannot be 
tom up by the fingers when the membrane is raised. Duodenum — mucous 
membrane red, thickened, and has small ulcers in it. Jejunum and ileum 
congested with blood. Peyer’s glands not enlarged. Small intestines con- 
tain soft, yellow, fluid, faecal matter. Large intestines — colon and caecum 
contain scibalae of faecal matter ; mucous membrane in its healthy state. 
Spleen natural. Bladder containsurine, but is not distended more than usual. 

Took the stomach home for further examination. I found the mucous 
membrane very much thickened, having numerous small ulcerations, and 
yellow stripes which were not capable of being removed by maceration in 
water. Corrugation of the mucous membrane very distinctly marked. 
The red color of the mucous membrane remained after maceration in cold 
water for ten days. C. T. Jackson, M.D. 


CASES OF HYSTERIA. 

[The following singular cases are related in the London Medical Ga- 
zette, by Dr. Edward Greenhow.] * 
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Cases of Hysteria . 

Although several years have elapsed since the following cases occur- 
red, their interest is by no means diminished in consequence, and 1 think 
they merit a more prominent record than the pages of my case-book are 
calculated to afford them, independent of the practical hint they convey. 

It was on the 4th of August I was consulted by a respectable chain- 
cable manufacturer, who 1 found had been suffering from the first of the 
month from incessant hiccup. He was a thin, delicate man, of a san- 
guine temperament, and I found had sustained a severe pecuniary loss on 
the 1st of August, when, to use his own language, he felt a choking as 
if a ball was rising in his throat, and shortly afterwards the hiccup com- 
menced, and which only ceased when from sheer exhaustion he dropped 
asleep, to be awoke shortly by a renewal of the hiccup. The complaint had 
continued now for the greater part of four days, without any amendment. 
It is unnecessary to detail the treatment, which proved wholly unavail- 
ing ; suffice it to say, he took largely of the carbonate of magnesia, and 
also of valerian, camphor and assafoetida. Opiates were also used with- 
out the slightest benefit, and the case went on until the 8th of August, 
on which day he remained in the same state, but his wife also had be- 
gun to hiccup, accompanied with globus hystericus, and on the day fol- 
lowing his sister had also commenced, and on the succeeding day, that 
is on the 10th, the maid-servant had got into the same state. It was a 
painful spectacle, although somewhat a ludicrous one, to see four indi- 
viduals all at the same time hiccuping. It is the most extraordinary in- 
stance of imitative hysteria 1 ever witnessed ; but what was worse, the 
remedies I have enumerated had no effect in controlling the disease. 
However, on the 11th, something which the maid-servant took made 
her vomit, and from that moment the complaint ceased. I immediately 
ordered each of the others a mustard emetic, and was rejoiced to find 
that the sister also was cured after free vomiting : the wife did not so 
soon get rid of her attack, which, however, ceased for some time after 
the operation of the emetic, and she was now able to take her food, and 
a repetition of the emetic at the end of a few hours, and a warm sto- 
machic with some of the carb. magnes., removed her complaint. Not 
so the husband, whose attack, however, was always suspended by vom- 
iting, but soon returned. Now, however, he slept for considerably longer 
periods, and the complaint was suspended while he was eating ; he was 
put upon a similar plan as his wife, only the emetic was used every even- 
ing. Under this treatment he got gradually well, but it was full three 
weeks before he was entirely rid of the hiccup. 

I do not recollect having seen any similar instances recorded, although 
no doubt similar instances have occurred ; it had the effect, however, of 
giving me a lesson in the treatment of hysteria, which I have never had 
cause to regret, having always found vomiting put a period to the attacks, 
and the moral effect upon the patient is equally satisfactory, as I believe 
the dread of an emetic has often had the effect of a check to a hysteri- 
cal attack. 
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SYNCOPE FROM THE ADMISSION OF AIR INTO A VEIN. 

[At a late meeting of the Medical and Chirurgical Society, in London, 
Bransby B. Cooper, Esq., related the following case.] 

The patient, a female, 19 years of age, was admitted on the 17 ih of 
May, 1843, under the care of the author, for enlargement of the middle 
third of the humerus. She had suffered pain in the seat of the disease 
lor eight months, but the swelling did not commence till six weeks before 
iter admission into the hospital. From the history and the examination 
of the arm, the tumor was considered to be a malignant disease of the 
bone, and amputation at the shoulder-joint was resolved upon. This 
operation was performed on the 23d of May. The arm was removed in 
less than a minute, and with very little loss of blood. When the limb 
had been severed from the body, the patient, who had borne the opera- 
tion with great fortitude, expressed her thankfulness in a firm and audible 
voice. The subclavian artery was immediately secured, but its compres- 
sion still retained upon the first rib, as there were small vessels requiring 
ligature. The author then proceeded to remove a gland, wdiich was 
somewhat enlarged, from the axilla ; and while dissecting it from its cel- 
lular attachments, he distinctly heard a peculiar gurgling noise, like air 
escaping with fluid from a narrow-necked bottle ; and at the same instant 
the patient fell into a state of collapse, threatening immediate dissolution : 
the countenance was deadly pale ; pupils fixed, and unobedient to light ; 
the pulse quick, small, and fluttering, although at intervals regular ; the 
respiration was irregular, being hurried and feeble, and attended occa- 
sionally with a deep sigh. The patient was directly placed in the hori- 
zontal posture, the flap brought over the wound and retained by plaister ; 
and various stimulants were administered. An hour elapsed before she 
was sufficiently recovered to be removed from the operating theatre. 
Upon being placed in bed, she passed her faeces and urine involuntarily. 
When the re-action was coming on, she uttered a continued whining cry, 
and maintained a constant motion of alternate flexion and extension of 
the right leg, while the left remained perfectly quiescent, and seemed in- 
sensible to feeling, as well as motionless. She complained also of pain 
running up the right side of the head and neck. For several days she 
remained with her eyes closed. The lower extremities in the same con- 
dition as described, and the pulse very frecjuent. It was found neces- 
sary to give her opiates at different times, which relieved her general rest- 
lessness, and procured sleep. On the fourth day, the left leg was also af- 
fected with involuntary contractions ; but these subsided on the following 
day. On the 25th day she was able to leave her bed. The motions of 
the right leg had ceased at this time, but she complained of great numb- 
ness and loss of power in the left leg. On the 3d of July she was suffi- 
ciently recovered to leave the hospital, having no other unfavorable symp- 
tom than a slight dragging of the left leg. The author concluded his pa- 
per by adding remarks on the consequences of air being admitted into 
the veins, and pointed out the resemblance between the symptoms in 
his case and those presented in other similar cases upon record, as well 
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Theory of the Nervous System . 

as in experiments upon the lower animals, made to elucidate the subject. 
He drew attention to the different effect produced in man compared 
with brutes by the admission of air, owing to the influence of mental 
agitation on the motions of the heart in the former. He also dwelt on 
the various modes of death in such cases, according as the air introduced 
distended and paralyzed the walls of the right cavities of the heart, or 
was sent onwards, mixed with the blood, to the lungs, or was transmitted 
by the arteries to the brain ; and he ended by offering some practical re- 
marks on the best mode of guarding patients from such dangerous occur- 
rences in operations about the neck and shoulder. 


THE BOSTON MEDICAL AND SURGICAL JOURNAL. 

BOSTON, FEBRUARY 7, 184 4. 


Theory of the Nervous System .* — So mysterious are the phenomena of 
life, that men in every age have ardently attempted to investigate and ex- 
plain them, though they are still but poorly understood. Anatomical ex- 
planations present us with a vast variety of beautifully constructed appara- 
tus, all concurring, harmoniously, in the production of results, the most 
extraordinary to the mind of a philosopher. Without muscles, vessels, 
nerves and a circulation, there is no vitality. Such is the interest in re- 
gard to this great question, what is life ? that no sooner does one writer 
step aside, than another promptly announces himself with new tidings of 
essential import. Such inquiries give exercise to the highest order of 
minds, since those of ordinary calibre seldom attempt to cope with subjects 
which are so much beyond their reach. 

From the press of the great medical publishing house of Messrs. Lea 6c 
Blanchard, of Philadelphia, we have been favored with a scientific essay, 
that appears destined to excite no little degree of movement among the dry 
bones of every-day, stereotype thinkers. It is an attempt to produce a cor- 
rect theory on the nervous system, by Dr. Harrison, professor of physiolo- 
gy, &c. in the Medical College of Ohio. Whether he succeeds, or not. in 
the undertaking, in a satisfactory manner, Dr. Harrison’s claims to the dis- 
tinction of a close student and a powerful reasoner, cannot be called in 
question, with any show of reason. 

“ It will be observed,” says the author, “ that this work is entitled an 
essay. It is indeed an attempt — perhaps an unsuccessful one — to bring a 
large class of phenomena, seemingly the most opposed to the ordinary 
laws of nature, within the compass of those laws. In this attempt I am 
not aware of having violated, in any instance, the strict rules of inductive 
logic.” Again: “To explain sensation , thought, &c., by corpuscular 
change in matter, is impossible : ahey are ultimate facts, and like all such, 
incomprehensible, or, rather, are to be known only in themselves.” 

After these explanations, Dr. Harrison strikes off boldly into the field. 

* An Essay towards a correct Theory of the Nerrons System. By John P. Harrison, M.D., Ac. 
Ac. Philadelphia : Lea A Blaochard. 1644. 8to. pp. 29*. 
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Medical Intelligence . 

Ill the course of eleven chapters, he impresses the Teader with the pro- 
fundity of his attainments in a department of study which a few only, in 
the moving multitude, have either the courage, the taste, or the requisite 
mental power, seriously to engage in. We may hazard the opinion, there- 
fore, that this essay — from the 'character of the subject it treats — will not 
be extensively perused ; bat it will nevertheless produce a sensation, and 
give activity to elevated minds both here and in Europe. In short, it 
will stimulate into activity those who have the capacity and the industry 
to cope with this or any other theory of the nervous system. We shall 
watch with interest for the more elaborate reviews of Dr. HarTison’s essay 
— feeling assured that the sparks elicited by his genius must necessarily 
produce a -corresponding movement in some other minds. 


Dr . Hayward's Outlines of Physiology . — Since treatises on the ele- 
ments of this important science have been considerably multiplied of late, 
ian acquaintance wishes us to call the attention of the public to the volume 
prepared by Geo. Hayward, M.D., of this city. He thinks no subse- 
quently-written work, prepared for the same object, is any improvement 
upon that — nor, in fact, so good. We see no reason for altering our own 
views in regard to Dr. Hayward’s undertaking, which have been hereto- 
fore expressed. It is an excellent digest of the science, admirably suited 
to the purpose for which it was intended. It is now in the fourth edi- 
tion — the best of all commendation. 


Ohio Lunatic Asylum. — The fifth annual report is before us, for copies 
of which we are indebted to the Superintendent, and to Dr. Bennett, of 
the Ohio Legislature. It 16 a plain, methodical, satisfactory document, 
with which the Legislature of the State, to whom it was addressed, must 
have been gratified. Although we passed a day at Columbus, the last 
6eason, it was not convenient to visit the Asylum, which is much regret- 
ted. Dr. Awl’s reputation stands high in public estimation — and long 
may he live to benefit, by his experience and philanthropic disposition, the 
wretched, reason-bereft beings who are confided to his care. A synopsis 
of the report has been given in former numbers. 


Maine Insane Hospital.— One of the first items of interest noticeable in 
this report, is the economy of the institution. The expenditures for 
eleven months past, were only $8,999 68. Next, the Medical Superin- 
tendent’s report is most essential. Dr. Ray seems to have exerted him- 
self to raise the Hospital where it was not under the administration of 
Dr. Knapp— the resigned, of remarkable memory. By a law of the State, 
the Hospital year is to end, in future, on the 30th of November. In eleven 
months, 82 patients were admitted. Within the same period, 31 recovered, 
27 were improved, 17 were not improved, and 4 died. On the 31st of 
Dec. 1842, there were 65 inmates. Greatest number of patients at any 
time during the year, 72 ; average number, 65. That which takes the 
highest place in Dr Ray’s report, regards criminal law, which is marked 
for republication in the Journal, whenever room can be spared for its 
introduction. 
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Medical Examinations in Connecticut . — An editorial article appeared 
in the New Haven Daily Herald, last week, on the subject of the medieal 
schools in that city, which was so judicious and appropriate, as to claim the 
special notice of those interested in the progress of medical education. 
Of the address delivered by Dr. Welch, to the candidates for degrees, the 
Herald speaks in terms of unqualified praise, and intimates that it is to be 
published in a pamphlet. A valedictory was pronounced by Dr. Brown, 
distinguished for its chaste and classical character. The editor says, “ we 
cannot but admire the professional zeal and public spirit which annually 
brings together so much talent and respectability in the board of examin- 
ers. It is no little sacrifice for six gentlemen, so highly distinguished in 
their profession, to leave their business and come from remote parts of the 
State, to attend to this official duty. The public can have no better surety 
than is afforded by the character of the board, for a rigid scrutiny of the 
qualifications of candidates for the responsible duties of the medical pro- 
fession.” The people of Connecticut do every thing well in regard to 
education. They allow no half-way measures in graduating classes in 
law, physic or divinity ; the candidate cannot pass the ordeal unless he is 
fully qualified. 


Geneva Medical College . — A prosperous lecture term has recently 
closed at this College — the class averaging from 150 to 180, says the 
Geneva Advertiser. The character of the institution is represented never 
to have stood higher. Dr. T. R. Spencer, one of the Faculty, seems to 
have been quite a favorite of the class. He is a gentleman of elevat- 
ed attainments, who does not consider it a derogation of dignity to be 
courteous and obliging. The degree of M.D. was conferred upon 44 
graduates, whose names and theses we are obliged, for want of room, to 
omit. The honorary degree of M.D. was conferred upon the following 
gentlemen : — Edson Carr, Daniel T. Jones, William Wallace. 


Castleton Medical College. — The catalogue and circular of this insti- 
tution has been received, containing also the names of all who were ad- 
mitted to the degree of Doctor in Medicine, at the termination of the au- 
tumnal lectures — 26 in number. The honorary degree was conferred on 
James Kenedy, N. Y. ; Wm. Tibbits, N. Y. ; Thomas Chadbourne, 
M.D., N. H. ; Alden S. Sprague, M.D., N. Y. The spring course of 
lectures will commence on the last Thursday of February. — We have re- 
ceived from the Trustees of the College, with the request to publish, the 
following “ copy of a resolution passed at a meeting of the Board of 
Trustees, convened Dec. 30th, 1843.” 

“ WhereaSy it has been made to appear to this Corporation by satisfac- 
tory testimony, that Prof. James McClintock has pursued a course of con- 
duct inconsistent with his connection with this institution, therefore 7k- 
solvedy that he be and he hereby is removed from the Professorships 
which he now holds, and all connection with this institution. 

“ I. Davey, Secretary of the Trustees of Castleton Med. College .” 


Rush Medical College. — When asked where this institution is located, 
it is not strange that the question could not be readily answered. Schools 
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of medicine are now so very numerous in the United States, that one 
needs to keep a catalogue of them in his pocket for reference. The 
charter of the Rush Medical College was granted. by the Legislature of 
Illinois, in 1837 ; but it was not fully organized till last October. The 
present faculty was then appointed, and on the 4th of December a course 
of Lectures was opened. Daniel Brainard, M.D., has the chair of Anato- 
my and Surgery ; J. V. Z. Blaney, M.D., that of Chemistry and Materia 
Medica ; John McLean, M.D., Theory and Practice of Medicine ; M. L. 
Knapp, M.D., Diseases of Women, Children and Obstetrics. Those who 
have the pleasure of an acquaintance with these gentlemen, must feel as- 
sured that whatever charge is committed to their care will be managed 
with discretion. The dignity of the profession will lose nothing in their 
keeping ; and empiricism in medicine, it is hoped, will melt away, where- 
ver the influence of the Rush Medical College is felt, like an early dew 
before the rising sun- 

Chicago — and who that has the spirit of enterprise in him does not de- 
light to hear the name of Chicago? — is the place where this new College 
is located. Its prospects are identified with the prosperity of the West. 
Dr. Brainard’s introductory discourse, of seventeen octavo pages, on the 
Institutions of Science, now before us, is exceedingly creditable to him. 
“ Professional character,” says Dr. B., “is the property, too often the 
only property, of its possessor ; on this he relies for support. When, 
therefore, we hear it unjustly assailed, either from malice or thoughtless- 
ness, it is impossible not to conclude that the assailant is destitute of re- 
spect for the rights and property of his neighbor. That this is too often 
heard, all must admit, and it constitutes an evil of such magnitude, as to 
call for some general effort of the better portion of the profession to pre- 
vent it.” 


Medical School in Tennessee ,— From the Knoxville Argus, intelli- 
gence is received of an intention on the part of the trustees of the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, to organize a medical department. In connection 
with the project, the name of Dr. Cross, of Lexington, Ky., is associated. 
Having the pleasure of a personal acquaintance with that gentleman, we 
can bear full testimony to the suavity of his manners, and to his eminent 
literary and scientific qualifications, which would give character to any in- 
stitution to which he might be called. But why should the University of 
Transylvania allow the suggestion to go abroad, that Dr. Cross might re- 
sign his chair ? If there is a spark of that ambition still remaining in 
Lexington, which has been eminently conspicuous for many prosperous 
years, the University will not allow such talent to be withdrawn. 


Health in the Massachusetts State Prison . — The following synopsis of 
the annual report of the attending physician of the Massachusetts State 
Prison, has been extracted from the Boston Post. 

“ Appended to the report of the warden of the State Prison, is that of the 
physician. It is short, comprehensive, and characteristic of its distinguish- 
ed author, Dr. Wm. J. Walker. The whole number of patients admitted 
during 1843, is 151 : the number of days residence in the hospital is 2892 ; 
and 334 days’ labor has been abated to invalids for a day, and 430 days 
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light labor have been advised by him. There have been 2 deaths. By a 
table annexed to the report, it appears that the physician of the Prison has 
had under him 2961 convicts, and that during this time there have been 42 
deaths. Upon this Dr. Walker makes a remark of too much importance 
to the people, and to doctors and apothecaries, to be hastily passed over 

“ By the annexed table it will be seen that the whole cost of drugs and 
medicines for the term of ten years, last past, is #273 08; and that the 
average annual mortality among the convicts is as one to seventy and five 
tenths. During the above term the physician has declined giving drugs 
to the convicts until fully satisfied, in the first place, that the applicant 
was sick. Secondly, that his malady was understood, and susceptible of 
cure, or of material relief. Thirdly, that the proposed drug was well 
adapted to benefit the patient, and not likely to leave any deleterious in- 
fluence in his system. 

“The result of this experimental inquiry is truly gratifying, as the mor- 
tality has diminished about one third ; and I firmly believe that the same 
plan of treating diseases in the great human family would be highly bene- 
ficial to mankind, and tend to elevate the character of the medical pro- 
fession.” 

Anomalous Eruptive Disease . — In the town of Lyme, Huron Co., 
Ohio, an eruptive disease has appeared, that is exciting considerable at- 
tention. Dr. Charles Smith, of that place, who has made himself fa- 
miliar with its appearance and general character, gives the following ac- 
count of it. We hope Dr. Smith will hereafter furnish us with a de- 
tailed scientific paper upon the subject. 

“ On several of the cases the eruption has been of the most confluent 
form, accompanied with swelling of the head and face, soreness of the 
throat and mouth, with hoarseness. In every case the pustules have be- 
gun to dry up in five or six days, and the swelling to subside, and all of 
them were personally exposed to the infection of the first case. There 
have been, up to the present time, fifteen cases, all of them convalescent, 
some of them well. On some the attack has been very severe ; while 
on others it has been slight. 

« The course of treatment has been generally to bleed and evacuate 
the stomach and bowels, in the forming stage ; and then to keep the bow- 
els relaxed during the complaint. 

“ Vaccination does not prevent or modify the disease ; roost of the sub- 
jects have been vaccinated. Nordoe6 smallpox seem to prevent it. There 
have been two slight cases, who had the smallpox. 

“There is no evidence, at the present time, of its being contagious, only 
by personal exposure. There have been no distinct features of the small- 
pox in these cases. In the distinct smallpox, the pustules fill with pus 
in eight or ten days, and in the confluent kind they do not fill until the 
eleventh or fourteenth day.” 

Dr. Dixon's Speculum . — Readers are requested to examine the claims 
of this new instrument, a description of which appears to-day. An emi- 
nent surgeon in Boston, who has looked into its construction, says it is an 
excellent affair. 

Dr. Lee's Agency . — Those interested in the progress of medical litera- 
ture, will be gratified with the progress a-head, as developed in Dr. Lee’s 
advertisement in to-day’s Journal. We shall more particularly advert to 
the subject of the Sydenham Society at another day. 
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“ Anatomical Mistake .” — Mr. Editor, — I noticed in the Journal of 
the 31st, some strictures upon Dr. Atkinson’s case of inguinal hernia. 
It is to be regretted that your correspondent has made so much of an affair 
which by every candid reader was probably considered a slip of the pen. 
The anatomical mistake ” was doubtless perceived by all the readers of 
the Journal, but did anyone, with the exception of your correspondent, 
for a moment imagine that this resulted from the ignorance of Dr. A. 
concerning the parts of which he speaks, flad such been the case, j 
doubt if the friends of Mrs. W. would have had the pleasure of seeing her 
restored to health. I believe it has ever been conceded by practical sur- 
geons, that a successful performance of the operation for inguinal hernia, 
was prima facia evidence of skill and science on the part of the operator. 
The writer of this article is well acquainted with Dr. A., and believes him 
to be a sensible, honest, and successful practitioner, incapable of fraud, or 
“ reporting what he reads rather than what he sees.” His communica- 
tion was probably written very hastily, and if your correspondent had 
waited a reasonable time, or addressed a private note to Dr. A., which 
would have been the more generous course, the matter might undoudtedly 
have been satisfactorily explained. For one, Mr. Editor, I deprecate the 
censorious and captious spirit which some men manifest towards others 
in their own profession. There is already prejudice enough existing in 
the minds of the community against medical men, and they should be care- 
ful how they inadvertently or designedly v expose the blunders of their 
brethren. Mistakes of a more serious character than the one under con- 
sideration sometimes occur. Perhaps you may recollect an instance, some 
years since, where a surgeon “ damned himself to everlasting fame ” by 
tapping a woman for dropsy, who in the sequel proved to be pregnant. 
Had Dr. A. committed an error of this kind, there would have been some 
call for censure — but as it is, cui bonol Justitia. 


To Corresponofnts. — A communication, signed Pindar, has been received. 
If the author will allow us to attach his name to it, it will be inserted; those 
who may feel called upon to answer it, will then know whom to address. The 
writer, we trust, will not impute this unwillingness to give insertion to his article, 
to any want of respect towards himself as a professional gentleman, since his 
position in society is one of which any man might be proua. We cannot com- 
prehend the precise object of the paper, nor discover what good is to be accom- 
plished by its publication ; nevertheless, with the writer’s name, it will be admit- 
ted. — No. I. of Dr. Allen on Epidemic Erysipelatous Fever, and Phreno-Mesmer- 
istn No. IV., are on hie for insertion. An account of a number of cases treated 
homceopathically has also been received. 


Dif.d, — At Columbus, Ohio, Dr. Double, of smallpox. — In Brookline, Mass., 
Dr. John C. Howard, 49.— In Boston, Henry G. Wiley, M.D.— In Portland, Me., 
Dr. Newell Smith, GO. — At Warehouse Point, Conn., Dr. William Daniels, 39. — 
At Hallowell, Me., Dr. Benjamin Page, 74 — one of the original subscribers to 
this Journal, and an occasional contributor. — At Machias, Me., of apoplexy, Dr. 
Newell Wetherbee, also an original subscriber to this Journal. 


Number of death* in Boaton for the week ending Feb. 8, 82.— Males, 13— Females, 19. Stillborn, 5. 

Of consumption, 6 — measles, 1 — dropsy, 1 — hemorrhage, 1 — worms, J — scarlet fever, 2— lung fever, 
3 — dropsy on the brain, 2— suicide, 1 — erysipelas, 1 — hooping cough, 1— canker, 1— paralytic, 1— in- 
flammation of the bowels, J— old age, 2— dropsy ou the chest, 1— debility, 1— iufaiitile, 1— pleurisy 
fever, 1— typhus fever, 1— (Its, 2. 

Under 5 years, U— between 5 and 20 years, 2— between 20 and 60 years, 12— over 60 years, 7. 
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Queen Elizabeth suffering from the Toothache. — There were found at 
Islington, concealed in the house of a catholic priest, three waxen images 
of the queen, and two of her chief counsellors, which it was said were in- 
tended to be operated upon in a diabolical manner for her destruction. 
Much at the same time Her Majesty was attacked with such grievous 
toothache, that nothing could mitigate the torture she endured, apd she 
obtained no rest either by night or day. Some persons attributed these 
sufferings to the malign magic that had been employed against her. Her 
physicians held a consultation on the royal malady ; and instead of devis- 
ing a remedy for her relief, fell to disputing among themselves on the 
cause of her indisposition, and the medicines most advisable to use. The 
lords of the council then took the matter in hand, and decided on sending 
for an “ outlandish physician, of the name of John Antony Fenatus,” who 
was celebrated for curing this agonizing pain ; but as it was a perilous 
thing to entrust the sacred person of a sovereign, so suspicious of plots 
against her life by poison as Elizabeth, to the discretion of a foreign prac- 
titioner, 44 who might possibly be a jew, or even a papist,” they would not 
permit him to see Her Majesty, but required him to write his prescription. 

Fenatus composed a long and elaborate Latin letter in reply, declaring 
in the first place his unworthiness to come after such great physicians, and 
then prescribing divers remedies, but with the intimation that, if the tooth 
were hollow, when all was said and done, it was best to have it drawn, 
though at the cost of some short pain. If, however, Her Majesty could 
not bring herself to submit to the use of chirurgical instruments (of which 
it seems he had heard something of her abhorrence), then he advised that 
the juice of chelidonius major might be put into the tooth, and so stopped 
with wax that none of it might touch the sound parts ; which would so 
loosen the tooth, that in a short time it might be pulled out with the fin- 
gers ; or the root of the said plant might be rubbed upon the tooth, which 
would produce the same effect ; but concluded by declaring that drawing 
the tooth was, by all, esteemed the safest and best way. 

The courage of the lion-hearted Elizabeth failed her on this occasion ; 
and she expressed so much repugnance at the loss of her tooth, combined 
with terror of the pain that might attend the operation, that the eloquence 
of her whole cabinet could not prevail upon her to undergo it. 

Aylmer, Bishop of London, who was present at this grave debate, then 
stood forth ; and after assuring Her Majesty that the pain was less than 
she apprehended, told her, 44 that although he was an old man, and had 
not many teeth to spare, she should see a practical experiment of it on 
himself,” and thereupon, bade the surgeon, who was in attendance, extract 
one of his teeth in Her Majesty’s presence, which encouraged the queen 
to submit to the like operation. — Miss Strickland's Lives of the Queens of 
England. 


Milk injected into the Veins. — M. Donnd, in the course of the past sum- 
mer, stated to the French Academy of Sciences, that having been struck 
with the analogy between the constitution of milk and that of blood, he 
had repeated the experiment of injecting the former fluid into the veins of 
various animals; and his experience, contrary to that of many former ob- 
servers, went to prove that those animals (except, from some unascertained 
cause, the horse) not only supported the effect without injury, but the glo- 
bules of milk served the purpose of those of chyle, and became eventually 
transformed into blood-globules. — Gaz . des Hopitaux . 
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EPIDEMIC ERYSIPELATOUS FEVER— NO. I 

[Communicated for the Bouton Medical and Surgical Journal. | 

This disease has been known by several names — as Erysipelas , the 
Black Tongue , Cold Plague , the Rose , St. Anthony's Fire , &c. But, 
after Sydenham, I choose to call it Erysipelatous Fever under all its appa- 
rent dissimilar forms. 

Indeed, in its epidemic form it is always an exantherh. It is an idio- 
pathic pyrexia, being as truly an exanthematic disease as pestis, rosalia 
or rubeola. Like the other exanlhems, it has its peculiar characteristics. 
In its mode of attack, its natural duration, its local congestive tendency, 
it exhibits its exanthematic relationship. Chills, fever, and local affections 
or erythema, are essential traits of character in genuine epidemic erysipela- 
tous pyrexias. After a chill of a greater or less severity, ensue febrility, 
succeeded by erythema of some portion of the skin and tumefaction of 
the subjacent tissue, or some internal organ becomes implicated. The 
same train of constitutional phenomena occur in pestis, rosalia and the like, 
differing only in severity and in the specific character and place of the 
local affection — each ultimately manifesting its specific character by the 
local affection. 

Sydenham informs us that the chills, or shivering, and subsequent fe- 
verish heat of erysipelas, so nearly resemble the accession of the plague, 
that it has been mistaken for that disease. The difference, he remarks, 
consists in the greater violence of the latter. This may have been the 
fact, but the writer can hardly imagine more violent chilis and succeeding 
heat than he has witnessed in some cases during the incipient stage of 
erysipelatous fever. This complaint, like others occurring epidemically, 
has usually greater severity than when it is sporadic. . The same facts 
have been observed in the yellow fever, cholera, &c. 

On the invasion of erysipelatous fever, ordinarily in the course of one, 
two or three days the local affection will be manifested. Sometimes, 
however, it may linger till the eighth or even the ninth day. In some 
other instances this local disease seems to appear simultaneously with the 
febrile accession. Indeed, in its recent extensive prevalence in this vi- 
cinity, at the onset it was generally discoverable on the pharynx and ton- 
sils. In two cases, under my observation, it at first fixed on the larynx, 
and destroyed life in each within forty-eight hours. Death was pro- 
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Epidemic Erysipelatous Fever . 

duced, apparently, as in empresma laryngitis . In other instances its 
location would be the tongue, which would become enormously swollen 
and extremely painful. None of this character, which have fallen under 
my observation, have assumed that lividity which characterizes the black 
tongue . Several such instances occurred in the practice of Dr. J. 
Rice, of Bridport, and Drs. Haile and Goodrich, of Crown Point, N. Y. 

If, however, this local affection happen on the surface, it is always an 
erythema — having the specific character of what is usually denominated 
erysipelas , or erysipelatous inflammation. This occurrence may be re- 
garded as merely a symptom of the disease. It is an event resulting from 
the preceding febrile action. Some of my medical friends, who have 
had much experience in epidemic erysipelas, regard it as occurring only 
when the preceding treatment has not been sufficiently energetic. Such 
are the views entertained by my experienced friend, Dr. Adin Hall, of 
New Haven. It is evident that the violence of the local disease, in com- 
mon cases, is much influenced by the previous constitutional management. 
Certainly, its tendency to suppuration or gangrene is essentially affected 
by the early medication. Although the local affection may be regarded 
as a pathognomonic symptom, this circumstance does not in the least di- 
minish its importance. So far from this, in fact almost the whole event 
of the disease depends on the place of its location. It was early observ- 
ed by Hippocrates, that when it appeared externally, and could be 
kept on the surface, little or no danger was to apprehended from its 
appearance. The truth of this position has been verified by the observa- 
tions of the most experienced men subsequently, as Sydenham, Boer- 
haave, Van Swieten, and those of the present day. Drs. Hall and Dexter 
inform us that where it prevailed so extensively in the northern section of 
Vermont and New Hampshire, last season, “ when the manifestations 
were external and the inflammation of the skin did not recede, there was 
little or no danger to be apprehended.” (Vid. American Journal of 
Medical Sciences, No 13, 1844.) In each of the extensive and severe 
epidemics which the writer has witnessed, if the local affection manifest- 
ed itself on a vital or internal organ, or tissue, either primarily or by 
metastasis, the most serious consequences were to be apprehended. In 
fact, it is evident that the event of the complaint mainly depends, other 
circumstances being equal, in these cases of erysi|>elatous fever, upon the 
importance of the part in the animal economy on which the local affec- 
tion may occur. During these epidemic periods, the local manifestations 
are probably as often primarily seated on an internal organ as an external 
organ. Hence, under these circumstances the true character of the disease 
is only to be ascertained by the severity of the chill, ensuing heat, and the 
kind of diseases prevailing. I have rarely seen, at the onset, the location on 
the brain ; it has occurred frequently on the respiratory organs, and on the 
abdominal viscera. An irritation or lesion of a part will often fix the location. 
Two cases, which terminated fatally, had their location in the head, from 
a wound of the scalp ; one on the intestines, from a lesion caused by in- 
guinal hernia. The process of parturition peculiarly adapts the uterus 
and its peritoneal invelope for such an invasion. Hence, results the 
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gloomy fact at these times, that women in this condition are extremely 
liable to erysipelatous puerperal peritonitis, which is generally fatal. 
Even the irritation of the foetus in utero has sometimes produced the 
disease previous to acoouchineot, and accelerated this event. During the 
epidemic of 1826, I had cases of this description, and my friends, Wm, 
Bass, M.D. and Edward Tudor, M.D., had several that they regarded 
of this character. And in the late epidemic of 1842, Dr. Tudor saw 
one case in which the infant at birth had erysipelatous inflammation. 
The mother and child both recovered, Jonathan A. Allen. 

Middlebury , Vt., Jan . 31, 1844. 


PHRENO-MAGNETISM.— NO. IV. 

ICommuntcated for the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal.] 

Consciousness informs us of the existence of sensations, thoughts, desires 
and volitions. Our personal existence is an inference, the first one 
indeed that is drawn from any one or all the facts of consciousness, but 
does not lie immediately under consciousness itself. 1 think, therefore 
1 am, said Descartes — a proposition which, though often ridiculed, still 
holds good among metaphysicians. That there are real existences with- 
out, which are the causes of our sensations and the objects of our de- 
sires, is another inference, made subsequent to the first, and like it not 
possessed of that degree of certainty that attends the facts of consciousness. 
That we may err in making the first of these inferences, will be thought 
by some to be rendered possible by the phenomena of double conscious- 
ness. But that we may err in making the latter, is rendered still more 
probable by the every-day occurrence of perceptions, desires and volitions 
in dreams, without their corresponding objects. “For whilst I know 
[says Locke], by seeing or hearing, &c., that there is some corporeal 
being without me, the object of that sensation ; I do more certainly 
know, that there is some spiritual being wkhin me that sees and hears.” 
The evidence, therefore, for the existence of an agent, an entity, or be- 
ing, which says 1, in man, is .greater to his mind than the evidence for 
any other existence, and must always take precedence of that which is 
derived from observation. 

When, therefore, man, in his own voluntary motions, recognizes but the 
reactions of this personal agent on the sensations it experiences, whether 
immediate, as in the case of emotional or instinctive impulses, and habits ; 
or more or less remote, as when the judgment interposes and modifies 
volitions ; he is irresistibly led to attribute similar motions and acts in 
other beings, to the same principle. And, moreover, since he recognizes 
a vast difference in the nature and bearings of his actions, according as 
he yields to the first impulses of his sensations, or awaits the suggestions 
of reason and conscience, before he acts, he is disposed to refer what- 
ever differences he may observe in the movements of other animals to 
the operation of the same modifying causes. 

Nor will he be inclined to stop with this explanation of the phe- 
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nomena of animal life. If in the laws which regulate the phenomena 
of vegetative life he continues to recognise coincidences with the attri- 
butes of this personal agent, these coincidences will be referred to an 
identity of substance between the energy that reveals itself there and 
the above agent, unless other facts discountenance the supposition. 

Such is the instinctive tendency of the human mind. And no physi- 
ologist, who, by reasoning grounded on facts drawn from external ob- 
servation alone, refers the operations of life to properties of matter, can 
expect a general assent to his doctrines, without first either proving that 
this vital agent is non-existent, or without diverting attention from it by 
throwing a mask over the facts, which consciousness interposes between 
his own facts and the conclusions which he draws from them. 

The doctrine of a vital principle, to explain the vegetative functions 
of a nervous power, and of a soul superadded to it to account for the 
higher animal functions, as distinct entities, in addition to the chemical 
and physical properties of matter; as well as the doctrine that matter 
acquires new properties in the act of organization, must be alike regarded 
as gratuitous assumptions, admitting that they serve to generalize the phe- 
nomena. For they assume that, of the existence of which there is no 
proof. But such is not the case with the doctrine which superadds to 
the common properties of matter nothing but that energy which reveals 
itself in the consciousness of man. For this assumes nothing which is 
not known to exist. Of the mode of that existence there is room for 
speculation. Whether both it and matter are modifications of the same 
common substance, or whether they exist only as phenomena, are ques- 
tions which philosophical schools may discuss, without affecting the be- 
lief of mankind, either in their own existence as free moral agents, or in 
that of the external world. 

These discussions, however, must be allowed to prove that compara- 
tively little is know r n of the nature of the mind, of the manner in which 
it is united with the body, and of the mode in which that association is 
dissevered. And while such is the fact, it is far more philosophical to 
refer a phenomenon to some undiscovered mode of its activity, than to 
imagine a property of matter out of the range of those laws, the obser- 
vation of the phenomena of which, gave origin to the name and idea of 
matter itself. For instance, it is not reasonable to conclude, because a 
polypus when divided becomes two or more animals, that the power of 
doing so is a property of that substance ; or because, after all voluntary 
motion has ceased in an animal, mechanical irritation of a nerve will pro- 
duce contraction of a muscle, that therefore contractility is a property 
inherent in muscle. For we neither know how one becomes many in 
the process of reproduction, whether by offsets, buds, or germs, nor can 
we know that the mind is dis-associated from the body in all its depart- 
ments as soon as the circulation ceases. Such, it would seem, are the 
obvious conclusions of reason from facts acknowledged by all writers on 
physiology. 

These conclusions are also favored by the considerations which an atten- 
tive examination of the anatomy of the human body suggests. On the same 
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principle by which we infer that nothing is formed in vain, we must suppose 
that there is a reason why every tissue is formed precisely in the way it is 
formedi and in no other way. There is a reason why nerve is formed 
in that peculiar way which distinguishes it from all other tissues ; a rea- 
son why muscle is formed like muscle, and like nothing else ; a reason 
why bone is formed like itself, and so on. Now this reason is undoubt* 
ediy to give, by such and such a mode of formation, a property which, 
constructed differently, it would not possess. In the case of bone, we 
are also able to recognize, as the reason of its formation, the production 
of the physical quality of firmness and solidity, and it is natural by 
analogy to extend the same conclusion to the rest, viz., that it is 'for the 
production of some physical quality which otherwise they would not 
possess, that the chemical and mechanical arrangement of every tissue 
is as it is. And in the instance of muscle, though we cannot perceive 
any adaptation to the power of contractility, we can perceive in the 
flexibility of its fibres,' united with strong cohesion, physical qualities 
adapted to make that power easy of application, and effective in result. 
So, also, in nerve, though we cannot perceive an adaptation to the pro- 
perty of sensibility, there are physical qualities, in the slight degree 
of cohesion among its particles, depending on their chemical composition 
and arrangement, which, we rnay well conceive, favor the reception 
and propagation of material impulses. And if we may conceive of a 
vital principle as forming and so disposing of their elements for a specific 
purpose, it is certainly more logical to suppose that it does it in order to 
avail itself of the new physical properties which they acquire, when so 
formed and disposed, than to superadd to them properties out of the 
range of all analogy of the laws of matter or mind. Moreover, in the 
combination of these primary physical properties, in the attachment of 
muscle to bone, of nerve to muscle, there is an adaptation to produce a 
physical result, on the application of a power which by no means grows 
out of that combination, but which consciousness reveals to us as belong- 
ing to the mind. Again, the combination of tissues into organs, as well 
as apparatuses, is manifestly on the principle of assisting, by mechanical 
laws, the operations of the mind. What other effect can the eye be 
supposed to have, than that of modifying and concentrating the rays of 
light, according to the laws of optics, on the retina ? Or what does the 
ear, but concentrate vibrations, according to the laws of acoustics, on the 
auditory nerve ? And if, in both cases, mechanical impulses alone strike 
the nerves, what reason is there to suppose that the nerves have any 
other property than the physical one of being affected differently by the 
different classes of impulses ? As to the other organs of sense, if they 
cannot be proved to be mere mechanical arrangements, it is because their 
structure is not sufficiently mathematical to allow of comparison with 
mechanical laws. The same remark is also true of the large vital 
organs, and the organs of circulation, secretion, &c. As far as mechani- 
cal laws can be applied to them, their structure corresponds with the 
principle, that mechanical effect was the reason of their being constructed 
precisely as they are constructed. From the valves of the veins, to the 
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auricles and ventricles of the heart, lo the elasticity of the arteries, to the 
large surfaces produced by the convolutions of the brain, and the intes* 
tines, thjs truth is everywhere suggested. The great phrenological prin- 
ciple, that siae is a measure of power, is a mechanical principle ; and, 
so far as it is tme, goes to confirm the supposition that the btain assists 
the operation of the mind by some mechanical effect it produces. 

To those who may consider these objections to the doctrine of proper- 
ties superadded to the common properties of matter* as of little weight, 
in consequence of their « priori character, it is sufficient to observe, that 
the doctrine in question is also the result of a priori reasoning. It is the 
consequence of a disposition, engendered by the mind’s being more con- 
versant with material objects than with the phenomena of life, to extend 
the conclusions which it forms in the former department of nature, over 
the latter, in the vain hope of attaining the same simplicity and certainty* 
This is the whole foundation' on which it rests, and this disposition has 
been especially strengthened by the progress which has been made of 
late in the physical and chemical sciences. If, however, it can be made 
evident that from the moment life commences, a series of facts begin to 
appear, bearing no conceivable relation to those laws which we ascribe 
to matter, and at the same time matter is employed todevelope mechani- 
cal and chemical powers, we hive not the least reason to assign to it 
anything more than its wonted office. And if the new series of facts 
are found to bear a relation to a system of laws revealed to us from an- 
other source, but which point to a real, substantial existence, with greater 
evidence than to a phenomenal existence, with at least equal evi- 
dence as do the laws of matter themselves ; nothing short of an abso- 
lute demonstration of the impossibility of reducing them to this last series 
of laws, will justify the physiologist in imagining the existence of new 
and unusual properties of matter, or new entities other than those which are 
revealed by observation and consciousness. 

But there are objections of a direct character to the doctrine of pro- 
perties, which must, to an unprejudiced mind, appear decisive of the 
question. The first of these is that inconsistency or violation of the 
analogy of nature, which it necessitates, of assigning to the same ana- 
tomical structure a number of different specific properties. Hence the 
nervous system has as many distinct offices as there are parts of the body 
to which it is distributed. And the gross exaggeration which phrenology 
makes of the principle, scarcely seems to have suggested to physiologists 
the idea of calling it in question. Even the valuable work of Copland 
abounds with references to the ganglionic system of nerves, as presiding 
over more functions and performing more offices than Hygeia herself. 

A second objection is founded on the fact, that effects take place in 
the human l>ody which cannot be referred to these properties, numerous 
as they are — effects which in some instances follow the development of 
the organism, and in others are reactions on the organism produced in 
an inconceivable, if not contradictory, manner, if the manifestations of 
life are to be considered as the results of properties of matter. On these, 
however, it is not my purpose to dwell at present* At some future tunc* 
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1 shall give some examples, from a late work on Human Physiology, 
which has attracted some attention from the peculiar ability with which 
the author supports his views. 

, Note. — It is contended, that allowing all phenomena are ultimately 
dependent on mind, a general intelligence, or soul of the world, it is still 
proper to treat of vital manifestations as properties superadded to matter, 
by organization, in the same way as we speak of physical ones which in 
the end are dependent on the same power. Such an idea is, however, 
hardly worth a moment’s consideration. It is like a man’s saying that 
because a polygon, with an infinite number of sides, may be supposed 
equal to the circle which it circumscribes, a square may also be supposed 
equal to the circle which it contains. The difference between the two 
cases is too great to admit of the application of the same mode of 
reasoning. His properties of matter organized, would become, like 
the ancient cycles, mere arbitrary definitions, framed to cover the phe- 
nomena, and would deviate more and more, as we ascend the scale 
of being, from the truth as it exists in nature, while they would keep 
him forever revolving in a circle, his definitions describing the phe- 
nomena, and the phenomena answering to the descriptions. If in the 
study of inorganic nature it is allowable to refer phenomena to properties 
of matter, it is because the errors thence arising are so small as scarcely 
to affect the result. 


SUCCESSFUL OPERATION FOR STRANGULATED FEMORAL HERNIA, 

WITH TWO SACS. 

To the Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 

Sir, — Surgeons of great celebrity and experience in their profession, of 
every age and country, tell us that hernia is necessarily a dangerous 
malady, since at any time, and under every condition, violent exercise of 
body, the act of coughing, sneezing, &tc., may bring it from a perfectly 
innocent state into a situation which frequently proves fatal. It affects 
indiscriminately persons of both sexes, of all ages, conditions and occu- 
pations. The ordinary harmless nature of hernial protrusions increases 
the patient’s risk, by averting suspicion, and leading him from day to 
day to neglect the means of relief and security. Although a visible ex- 
ternal tumor exists, in most instances, it is not a universal symptom. 
When we consider this state of things, peculiar to our nature, and the 
numerous situations of the body in which rupture may take place, the 
disorders with which they may be confounded, the different states in 
which their contents exist, and the minute anatomical and pathological 
knowledge necessary for understanding thoroughly these several condi- 
tions, and for performing the operations required under various circum- 
stances. a peculiar importance attaches to the subject, and it requires to 
be studied with anxious interest by every practitioner of medicine and 
surgery who has at heart the life and welfare of his patient. 

The following case of strangulated femoral hernia , which recently 
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came under my notice, verifies fully the above truths, and is not without 
interest. Mrs. L., aged 62 years, quite fleshy, but of strong, robust 
constitution, had been for the last three years subject to femoral hernia of 
left side, but was able to go without any external support. On Monday, 
the 7th Jan., 1844, after violent exercise from coughing, she found that 
the slight swelling formed by the hernia had much increased in size, and 
resisted her repeated attempts, in the horizontal position, to reduce it. 
Being ignorant of the danger which threatened her, she remained in 
this situation, with complete constipation of the bowels, twenty-four 
hours. Tuesday, the 8th, she felt severe pain in the tumor and in the 
abdomen, which was soon followed by sickness and vomiting. In this 
situation Dr. J. W. Warren was called in, who for some time tried the 
taxis, but ineffectually ; in consequence of which, all the usual remedies 
in such cases, cathartics, enemas, &tc., were prescribed, but with little or 
no relief to the patient. She continued in this situation, with gradual 
increase of nausea and vomiting, until Thursday, 12 o’clock, Jan. 10th, 
when 1 was called, and requested by Dr. W. to take charge of the case. 

1 found, on examination, a tumor, situated deep in the left groin, extend- 
ing a little outwards and upwards over Pou part’s ligament, towards the 
ilium, with the long axis parallel to the crural arch. It felt hard, but 
elastic, and quite tender on pressure ; in consequence of which, the pa- 
tient was bled freely, to prevent inflammation and gangrene of the 
strangulated parts. After reducing the arterial excitement by the usual 
remedies resorted to in similar cases, in conjunction with the tobacco 
enema, and thereby bringing the whole system under its influence, by 
producing faintness, relaxation of muscles, &c., the taxis was again tried, 
in hopes of effecting the reduction of the hernial protrusion. The swell- 
ing became apparently lessened, but did not entirely disappear. The 
general necessary precautions, concerning the position of the patient, 
rotating the thigh inwards, bending it, and carrying it across the opposite 
limb, so as to relax completely the abdominal muscles, fascia lata of the 
thigh, &c., were carefully observed. On the following morning, Friday, 
the 11th, I found, upon examination of the parts, that the swelling in the 
groin had resumed its former magnitude and tension ; that it was very 
tender to the touch, as also was the abdomen ; that patient bad hiccough, 
nausea, stercoraceous vomiting, complete constipation of bowels, which 
latter difficulty had existed from the commencement of the attack ; cold 
sweat, and general sinking of all the vital powers. It was now too late 
to lose time in further attempts at relief, before giving her the advantage 
of an operation. She was placed upon a table, and the operation per- 
formed thus — assisted by Dr. J. W. Warren. 

The first incision was commenced an inch and a half above the crural 
ring, towards the umbilicus, and extended obliquely downwards and out- 
wards to the inner and lower part of the swelling, as recommended by 
Lawrence, in order to reach more directly the structured or strangulated 
parts, and thus gain more room for executing that part of the operation, 
which in most cases is rendered peculiarly difficult (in fleshy persons) 
from the great depth at which the stricture is situated. A second inci- 
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sion was then made, of about two and a half inches in extent, at right 
angles with the first incision, and joining it at the lower part. The an- 
gular flaps thus formed were dissected up, and reflected, including the 
fascia superficialis. The covering, formed by the sheath of the femoral 
vessels and fascia propria, was distinctly brought into view. These 
were then pinched up with the forceps and carefully opened, by a trans- 
verse cut, so as to admit the director. The incision was extended with 
the probe-pointed bistoury, thus freely laying bare the hernial sac (after 
dissecting through a thin layer of adipose substance), which was also 
raised between the thumb and forefinger, and divided with a horizontal 
cut, making an opening sufficient to allow the passage of the director, 
upon which the sac was further divided upwards and downwards. This 
part, to our astonishment, proved to be a sacculated process, or protu- 
berance of the peritoneal covering, containing from three to four ounces 
of dark-colored serum, situated upon or anterior to the intestinal protru- 
sion. This sac, or process, was found, on close examination, to have no 
communication with the true hernial sac (which was situated beneath) or 
with the peritoneal cavity of the abdomen. It seemed to be shut up, or 
closed by adhesions. On cutting through its posterior wall, which was 
now deemed necessary, in order to expose the true hernial sac, with its 
strangulated parts, a convolution of intestine from five to six inches in 
extent, of a deep reddish or brick color, presented itself to view. A 
small quantity of dark serum was discharged, on laying open this latter 
sac, but not so much as from the first sac. 

Passing the finger gently into the sac, in front of the intestine, 1 felt 
resistance at the anterior edge of the crural arch, or Poupart’s ligament. 
The knife was introduced upon the finger (the strangulated bowel care- 
fully pushed to one side, and protected from injury), the thin anterior 
edge of the ligament divided directly upwards, together with the neck of 
the hernial sac. But on making slight pressure, in order to return into 
the abdominal cavity the structured intestine, it was found to be closely 
bound down by the posterior edge of the crural arch, and fascia transver- 
salis, which being now divided, after introducing the director under it, 
obliquely upwards towards the umbilicus, the stricture at the mouth of 
the sac was removed, and the bowel examined, and carefully returned. 
In order to prevent the further descent of the bowel, after recovery from 
the operation, and thereby to effect a radical cure, I removed the whole 
of the thickened and indurated peritoneal sac or sacs, with the scalpel, 
down to the first stricture, or anterior edge of Poupart’s ligament. The 
wound being sponged dry and the bleeding entirely arrested, the edges 
were brought together, and secured by sutures and adhesive straps ; the 
patient was removed to bed, and an enema administered, which operated 
freely in a short time *, the bowels were thus relieved of their accumula- 
tion and consequent distension. The vomiting, which had been kept 
up during four days, ceased as soon as the stricture was removed. The 
patient recovered rapidly, the wound mostly healed by the first intention, 
and she is now (four weeks from the operation) able to walk about 
house, without any apparent necessity for artificial support to the parts 
implicated. 
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The existence of two distinct sacs, in a strangulated hernia, as in the 
present case, is seldom met with ; but when found, they usually create 
considerable embarrassment to the operator, in consequence of which he 
may be led to suppose that he has laid open the true sac, and exposed 
the strangulated intestine, while it is still covered, as in the present case, 
by a thickened peritoneal partition. M. Chevalier mentions, in his Medi- 
co-Chirurgical Transactions, Vol. IV., two cases of a similar kind, in 
which the sac containing the intestine was included within another sac, 
into which it had descended, so as completely to fill the aperture, to 
which it firmly adhered. Dupuytren also met with a similar case. See 
Breschet, Considerations , fyc,, sur la Hernie Femorale. “ On opening 
the hernial sac, a spoonful of fluid escaped, and a substance resembling 
intestine presented itself. This was soon found to be another hernial 
sac, contained within the former ; it was opened with great care, when 
about the same quantity of fluid escaped, and a portion of omentum and 
intestine were discovered.” G. Heaton. 

Boston , February , 1844. 


EPIDEMIC SCARLATINA IN DUBLIN. 

[An account of the epidemic of scarlatina which prevailed in Dublin 
from 1834 to 1842 inclusive, by Dr. Kennedy, one of the medical offi- 
cers of St. Thomas’s Dispensary, has lately been published. From a 
notice of the work in the British and Foreign Medical Review, we copy 
the following.] 

It appears from the account given by Dr. Graves, that scarlatina in 
Dublin was seldom attended with danger until the year 1831, when a 
remarkable alteration began to be observed in its character ; its previous 
inflammatory type was replaced by a concealed insidious form of fever, 
attended with great debility. It now, too, often terminated fatallv, and 
began to extend much more rapidly and universally than before. Neither 
the state of the weather, nor the abode of the patient, seemed to have any 
influence in modifying its character or diminishing its prevalence. It is 
to a description of this epidemic that Dr. Kennedy’s little work is devoted, 
which, in spite of all its defects, is evidently the work of an honest, 
diligent, and truthful observer. In the simply malignant form, the erup- 
tion usually faded much after death ; but in some cases in which it 
had not appeared until late in the disease, it went on rapidly increasing 
until death, “ and continued to do so for a considerable time after, till at 
last the body in many parts become black, and taken as a whole was of 
a very dark color. In these cases great swelling took place after death, 
and the signs of decomposition set in very early.” — (p. 3.) Vibices and 
petechiae were present in many instances, and a lividity of the extremities 
as great as in patients who have died of cholera. In many of those parts, 
too, where the body had been exposed to pressure, the integuments were 
found in a stale of slough, which, however, seldom extended for any great 
distance. The cerebral substance was usually injected, and the ventricles 
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contained fluid. Sometimes, too, there was an appearance of extravasa- 
tion of blood beneath the arachnoid, such as is occasionally met with in 
typhus fever. Usually the appearances found in the brain after death, 
were in exact proportion to the severity of the cerebral symptoms during 
the lifetime of the patient. The lungs were found highly congested, and 
often broke down very easily ; the bronchi were loaded with frothy serum, 
and their mucous membrane was much congested. The heart was load- 
ed with black blood, petechias were sometimes present on its surface, and 
its texture was occasionally softened. The blood was usually thin and 
watery. Congestion in patches, of the different abdominal viscera, was 
all that was found even in cases where during life the abdominal symp-* 
toms had been most striking. 

The second, or complicated malignant form of the disease, was cha- 
racterized by the severity of the affection of the throat, which sometimes 
came on when the fever was at its height, but quite as often after con- 
valescence had begun. It generally proceeded very rapidly, and usually 
affected both sides of the neck, rendering the integuments extremely hard, 
sometimes reaching down to the pectoral muscle, and attended with great 
swelling, which subsided very rapidly after death. Serum or pus was 
found infiltrated into the cellular tissue ; sometimes the pus was collected 
into one large abscess, or formed a number of little ones. In ail these 
cases there was a great tendency to sloughing ; and when that took place 
the lymphatic glands sometimes suppurated, and even the upper part of 
the sterno-mastoid muscle became disorganized. In three instances of 
this kind the patients bled to death, owing to the vessels of the neck 
giving way, and in two of these cases the jugular vein was ascertained 
to have been the source of the hemorrhage. There was another form of 
swelling about the neck, caused by the effusion of the lymph only, which 
attained a large size very rapidly, was attended with no discoloration of 
the skin, hut with extreme hardness of the integuments, and showed no 
disposition to suppurate. It does not appear that sloughing of the mu- 
cous membrane of the throat was the cause of death in any instance, but 
diphtheritis seems not to have been an unusual complication, and oedema 
of the glottis proved fatal in some instances. 

“ Both of these forms of disease were found accompanied by ulcera- 
tions varying in extent and number — thus there was very constantly one 
in the upper part of either tonsil ; its edges were irregular, and its depth 
usually very considerable. I also found ulcers in a very distinct form, 
about the chordae vocales ; here, also, they were deep, but of a more cir- 
cular form, and about the size of a grain of large shot ; in one instance 
the alae of the thyroid cartilage had become diseased.” 

Among the sequelae of the disease Dr. Kennedy notices some forms of 
wry-neck, which he believes take their origin from the affection of the 
throat and neck we have just described. He distinguishes three varieties 
of it. 

Inflammation and suppuration of the internal ear, purulent effusion 
into some of the joints, or the formation of abscesses in the soft parts of 
the extremities, were other sequelae of the disease. Pneumonia, too, was 
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by no means unusual, and was but seldom associated with pleurisy; which 
statement, if quite correct, constitutes an exception to what is usually 
the case. The kidneys were generally quite healthy, and this even in 
cases where the presence of albumen in the urine during the lifetime of 
the patient might have led to the expectation that they would be found 
diseased. Sometimes, however, the kidneys were greatly congested, and 
thrice they presented the appearances characteristic of Bright’s disease. 

In the second chapter Dr. Kennedy describes the symptoms of the 
disease, which varied so mucl) in different cases that he considered it 
would be impossible to arrange them under the usual heads of scarlatina 
simplex, anginosa, or maligna. He states, that many cases which began 
with the most alarming symptoms, ran a very mild course ; while in other 
instances the opposite of this was observed, in default of any attempt 
at classification by Dr. Kennedy, we are glad to be able to borrow from 
Dr. Graves’s account of the epidemic, who states that the severer cases 
assumed one of three forms, in those cases which be refers to the first 
form, besides fever, sore throat and headache, there were violent conges- 
tion of the brain and determination of blood to the head, giving rise at a 
very early period to convulsions and apoplectic coma. The second form 
was marked, in addition to the ordinary symptoms of the disease, by a 
severe headache, which existed from its very commencement ; by pain in 
the back, and very great irritability of the stomach and bowels. This 
irritable state of the abdominal viscera depended on cerebral congestion, 
and resembled that form which accompanies and sometimes masks the 
progress of acute hydrocephalus. Dr. Graves found this variety of scar- 
latina extremely dangerous and very little under the power of remedial 
agents. Some cases, too, put on the third form, and ran a very insidious 
course. The patients advanced favorably, with comparatively mild symp- 
toms, till the eighth or ninth day ; when an exacerbation of fever occur- 
red, with the return of sore throat, which speedily rendered deglutition 
difficult or almost impossible. Great swelling of the parotid and submax- 
illary glands now came on, and often surrounded the neck as with a collar ; 
while a diphtheritic formation occurred in the mouth and extended into 
the pharynx. Fever, of a typhoid character, attended the local symp- 
toms ; and death took place after being preceded, for the most part, by 
some hours of distressing restlessness. 

But to return to the description of the different symptoms by Dr. 
Kennedy. It appears that, in the greater number of cases, the attack 
of the disease was very sudden ; sickness, vomiting and dizziness occur- 
ring quite instantaneously in persons apparently in perfect health ; or 
occasionally sore throat would come on just as suddenly. After these 
symptoms, which were generally attended with more or less marked 
pyrexia, had lasted for a few houi%, a general condition of collapse, with 
great depression and phenomena like those of the cold stage of severe 
remittents, came on, and lasted for from two to five hours, when re-action 
took place, and all the more prominent symptoms of the fever supervened. 
Among these symptoms were sore throat, which, in a more or less severe 
form, was never wanting ; though by no means always attended with 
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pain. In some cases, indeed, a very serious degree of sore throat was 
found to exist without the patient having made any complaint about it. 
In addition, too, to the more common form of sore throat, a variety was 
sometimes met with characterized by an aphthous condition of the mucou9 
membrane ; or, in other instances, the uvula was so infiltrated with serum 
as to acquire an enormous size. In those cases in which a false mem- 
brane existed on the tonsils, velum, or back of the throat, death took 
place more speedily than under other circumstances. Sloughy ulcera- 
tions of the tonsils were of very frequent occurrence, and were often 
attended with hemorrhage from the mouth, though never to such an ex- 
tent as to prove fatal. Such ulcers often continued unhealed for many 
months after the subsidence of the other symptoms ; a circumstance to 
which Dr. Kennedy attributes the long persistence, in many instances, 
of the contagious properties of scarlatina. 

The date of the appearance of the eruption varied very much. In the 
great majority of cases, indeed, it showed itself within the first twenty- 
four hours ; but sometimes an interval of two or three days elapsed be- 
tween the occurrence of the first symptoms and the appearance of the 
eruption. It remained out from three to five days, and assumed a much 
darker color before its disappearance than it presented at its outbreak. 
It was succeeded by desquamation ; between the extent of which, how- 
ever, and the extent and intensity of the eruption, there did not seem to 
be any connection. The character of the eruption varied greatly ; some- 
times it was intermixed with an eruption of a miliary character ; but the 
presence of that did not betoken anything serious. It was to be regarded 
as an occurrence of a much graver import when a second crop of eruption 
appeared twenty-four hours after the first. It usually showed a greater 
intensity than the first eruption, but receded after having remained out 
only a few hours. The eruption varied also very much in the extent of 
surface that it affected, and sometimes it shifted rapidly from place to 
place, an irregularity always of evil omen. 

The eye was affected in various ways, to which Dr. Kennedy attaches 
considerable importance in a semeiological respect. In cases where there 
was delirium, more or less injection of the sclerotica existed, which was 
very different from the ordinary suffusion of the eye met with in typhus 
fever. It was unattended with intolerance of light, but was a bad sign 
which, in fatal cases, went on increasing until death. In most of these 
cases the pupil was contracted ; but another condition of it was by no 
means unusual, that of perpetual oscillation wholly independent of the 
quantity of light falling on it, “ the iris, as it were, gave the impression 
that it was in a state of nervous tremor, sharing in this respect with the 
nervous system in the same patient.” This was also a bad sign. 

The danger of the case was usually proportioned to the rapidity of 
the pulse. During the period of collapse, the pulse was usually weak and 
indistinct; rising in the, course of eight or twelve hours to 120 or 130, 
and gaining in fulness, It then grew gradually weaker till about the 
fourth day, when, if the patients did well, it usually increased in tone 
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and vigor, and diminished in frequency. Extreme feebleness of pulse 
was a very bad sign, and an attendant on the worst cases. 

We pass over the sixty pages occupied with the detail of cases, and 
come to Dr. Kennedy’s remarks on the treatment of the affection. He 
usually began with the administration of an emetic, but on account of 
the tendency to diarrhoea, did not employ either antimony or ipecacuanha 
for this purpose, but mustard mixed with water. In cases, too, when 
there was a very high degree of fever and increased restlessness, he was 
accustomed to repeat the vomit, and v^ith very good effect, for he has 
seen its employment followed by general calming of the system, and even 
by sleep. Cold and tepid ablutions, and cold affusion to the head, were 
frequently practised, the former moderating the heat of skin, the latter 
checking some of the more violent forms of maniacal excitement, 
which were by no means of rare occurrence. General bleeding was 
hardly ever admissible, and even local depletion required to be practised 
with much caution. Stimulants were very often employed, but there 
was nothing peculiar either in those he selected, or in his manner of ad- 
ministering them. He tried opium, though not very extensively, in three 
classes of cases. The first class included those instances in which ty- 
phoid symptoms appeared at an early period of the disease, and were 
associated with signs of great depression and weakness. Here, a full 
opiate at bed-time was often extremely useful, particularly in those cases 
in which delirium continued unabated after the other symptoms had be- 
gun to decline. Cases of the second class resembled those instances 
of typhus fever in which Dr. Graves has been accustomed to ad- 
minister tartar emetic and opium. They were distinguished by the 
prominence of the head symptoms, by their early occurrence, and their 
not being at all mitigated by the full appearance of the eruption. Opium 
was very useful in some of these cases; on others, apparently, it did not 
exert the slightest influence. It did not effect more than a very tempo- 
rary good in cases of the third class ; those, namely, in which diarrhaa 
came on in the progress of the disease. 

Anasarca is the only one of the different sequelae of the affection of 
which Dr. Kennedy has treated at all at length. He met with it much 
more frequently during the latter than the earlier part of the epidemic. 
It usually appeared about the twelfth day of the disease, though occa- 
sionally it showed itself sooner, and still oftener at a later period. In 
those cases where it occurred, the pulse continued quick after the 
disappearance of the eruption, slight fever was present, and desquama- 
tion did not take place. After some days, the child would begin to com- 
plain of nausea, with vomiting occurring occasionally for two or three 
days, and headache of an intermittent character, with which a peculiar 
sluggishness of the pupils was usually associated. This state of the pu- 
pils, too, was very remarkable in some cases where a post-mortem exami- 
nation failed to delect any morbid condition of the brain. After these 
symptoms bad lasted for some days, the dropsy would begin to make its 
appearance, sometimes very gradually, the extrentfries or face being puffy 
on one day, and of their natural size on the day following ; at other times 
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the anasarca came on very suddenly. In one instance it proved fatal# 
three days, in another seven weeks elapsed from the appearance of the 
dropsy to the supervention of the first alarming symptoms. In those 
cases which assumed a serious character, either head symptoms came on, 
or the chest became affected, or lastly, the patient died without any organ 
being specially involved. The premonitory head symptoms were much 
the same with those of ordinary hydrocephalus, but a dilated condition 
of the pupils came on at a very early period, and coexisted with distinct 
vision. The breathing was irregular, and the pulse would often fall 
twenty or thirty beats, and rise again to its former frequency of about 
120 in the course of forty-eight hours ; always, however, becoming slow 
when coma or convulsions were about to occur. The cases in which death 
was ushered in by chest symptoms did not present anything very striking. 
In cases of the third class, the patients sank under the violence of the 
febrile symptoms, without special affection of any organ in particular. 

The treatment he adopted was strictly antiphlogistic, and included the 
free use of purgatives, and general or local depletion whenever any cere- 
bral or thoracic complication existed. 


THE BOSTON MEDICAL AND SURGICAL JOURNAL. 

BOSTON, FEBRUARY 14, 184 4. 


Lectures on the Principles and Practice of Physic .* — In calling the at- 
tention of the profession to the elegant volume recently published by 
Lea & Blanchard — the lectures delivered at King’s College. London, by Dr. 
Watson — we do not suppose any one, at all conversant with the medical 
literature of the day, to be unacquainted with its general character. Dr. 
Watson delivered these now celebrated lectures during the medical session 
of 1836 and *37. He says, to fulfil a rash promise, they were printed in 
the pages of the Medical Gazette. They have been revised by the author, 
who in looking after errors in type, has carefully looked to any errors in 
doctrine, and those who now study these erudite productions will have them 
divested of any objectionable matter that might have formerly crept in 
through inadvertence. There are ninety lectures, fully written, embrac- 
ing the whole domain of human maladies, with their treatment, besides an 
appendix, particularly remarkable for its richness in important practical 
information. We could not give even a tolerable synopsis of the subjects 
discussed in this great undertaking, without materially entrenching upon 
the limits assigned to other matter. Some of the lectures are devoted ex- 
clusively to the consideration of principles, while others regard the mode 
of treating diseases. The causes’of disease seem to be a favorite topic, 
which he leaves with apparent reluctance. On symptoms, which every 
practitioner will at once admit is all-important, and under no circumstances 


* Lectures on the Principle* smT+ractloe of Physio, delivered At Kinf’s CoHefe, London, by Thomas 
Watson, M.P., 6o. 4to. Lea A Blanchard, Philadelphia: 1844. 8vo. pp, 980. 
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t^be lightly examined, Dr. Watson weighs every thing in & Very etact 
balance ; and yet he does not become tedious. Upon the subject of in- 
flammation, the hobby that is generally jaded in the service of medical 
writers, although examined extensively, he does not assume a dictatorial 
air, or act soporifically on the student. Open this huge, well-finished 
volume wherever we may, the eye immediately rests on somethings that 
carries its value on its front. We are impressed at once with the strength 
and depth of the lecturer’s views : he gains-upen our admiration in propor- 
tion to the extent of our acquaintance with his profound researches. 

Sometimes these wholesale commentators weary us with the incessant 
stream of facts and arguments that come rolling on with an intellectual 
momentum that could only have been imparted by a mind of great power 
and originality. Dr. Watson, however, though he strictly belongs to the 
school of ponderous authors, never tires us with unnecessary wordiness. 
Whoever owns this book, will have an acknowledged treasure — if the com- 
bined wisdom of the highest authorities is appreciated. 


Philadelphia Medical Schools — Dr. Pancoasfs Introductory Lecture . — 
Since Philadelphia has become the great medical centre of the Union, it 
is pleasant to look on calmly and watch the efforts of the different schools 
of that city. It has been the good fortune of each, to have faculties of 
great intellectual strength, and consequently there are at times gigantic 
throes for supremacy. One circumstance, however, redounds to their spe- 
cial honor, viz., the harmony which exists between them. If there is 
ever a creaking of the machinery, the sound does not reach us in New 
England. It is fair to conclude, that the whole moves on with regularity, 
and without any internal friction that endangers the peace or extended 
usefulness of either school. 

Having been favored with the introductory lecture of Dr. Joseph Pan- 
coast, of the Jefferson Medical College, on opening the course of lectures 
on General, Descriptive and Surgical Anatomy, we were led to the fore- 
going observations. This discourse, published at the request of the class, 
is distinguished for plain common sense — and we consider it a compliment 
to say thus much of any literary undertaking. It is also eminently dis- 
creet in its analyses of the labors of the old and some of the modem 
anatomists and surgeons. Dr. Pancoast evidently understands the true 
value of an exact knowledge of anatomy, without which no man can 
safely practise any department of medicine or surgery. His arguments 
to fix this on the mind of the pupil are evidences of his own superior dis- 
cipline and critical attainments. 

Wishing the College all the advantages resulting from the wide-spread- 
ing influence of such a man as the Professor of Anatomy, we recommend 
the careful reading of this discourse to all who are ambitious to become 
both eminent and useful in the practice of medicine and surgery. 


Sydenham Society . — A very strong association has been recently or- 
ganized in England, with the above title, m honor of the illustrious 
physician whose name it bears. It was in^ntyted for the purpose of 
meeting certain acknowledged deficiencies in e3%p*ng means for diffusing 
medical literature, which are not likely to be sTOflied by the efforts of 
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individuals. Re-prints of standard works, rare and expensive ; digests 
of old voluminous authors ; translations from the Greek and Latin, and 
recent foreign productions, come within the scheme of the Society. An 
unlimited number of members may belong to it — whose annual sub- 
scription is to be one guinea. The anniversary meeting takes place 
in May, annually. Sir Henry Halford is the president, with a host of 
local secretaries, sixty in number. 

By referring to the advertisement of Dr. Lee, on the last page of the 
Journal, every essential fact in regard to the Society may be ascertained. 
We regard it as a most important medico -literary association, and 
destined to effect great and beneficial results to the onward progress of 
medical science. Dr. Lee, the American secretary, will attend promptly 
to the duties of his office, though he receives, we are informed, no pecu- 
niary compensation for his services. 


One Hundred and Ninety Cases of Insanity . — From the author, Dr. 
Samuel Hare, we have received a statistical report of 190 cases of in- 
sanity admitted into the Retreat, near Leeds, England, during the years 
from 1830 to 1840, which may also be found in the Provincial Medical 
Journal. 

Space can hardly be afforded for anything more, at present, than to re- 
turn the author our thanks for his attentions. Such parts of the report 
as may appear most striking, will be re-published in the form of extracts, 
as occasion will permit. We are not willing to admit, however, that the 
insane, even in England, are managed any better, more humanely, or suc- 
cessfully, than in the United States. 


New Books . — Through the politeness of Messrs. Ticknor & Co., Wash- 
ington street, who have it on sale, we have received a splendid work from 
Messrs. Lea & Blanchard, Philadelphia, The Anatomy and Surgical 
Treatment of Abdominal Hernia, with numerous plates, by Sir Astley 
Cooper. 

From Messrs. Saxton & Peirce, Washington street, Magendie’s Phy- 
siology, fifth edition, enlarged and illustrated with diagrams, by John Re- 
vere, M.D., of the University of New York. Also, from the same source, 
both being from the press of Harper & Brothers, New York, Paris’s 
celebrated Pharmacologia, a new edition, from the 9th London edition, by 
Charles A. Lee, M.D., of New York. We shall particularly notice these 
works individually as soon as circumstances will permit. 


College of Physicians and Surgeons , New York . — There has been a 
class of one hundred and eighty-two students attending the medical lec- 
tures the present season, and the course has been distinguished for being 
practically useful to all who have had the good fortune to belong to the 
school. Dr. Beck and Dr. Parker are men of the highest professional 
attainments, whose names give character to any institution with which 
they are associated. 


Asylum for the Insane at H&'h 
have had a private asylum undent* 


A 


JN. Y.— Drs. S. and G. H. White 
t'*harge at Hudson, since 1830, into 
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which 594 patients have been received, a large proportion of whom have 
recovered. It is stated that all the recent cases during the last year were 
restored. Twenty-eight patients now remain under treatment. By a 
law of the State of New York, it is required that in certain cases lunatics 
shall be sent, within ten days, to the State Lunatic Asylum, or to such 
public or private asylum as shall be approved by the Supervisors of the 
County. This Asylum was accordingly visited, in November last, by the 
Supervisors, who report that it is in all respects a desirable residence for 
the insane, and “ as well worthy the patronage and confidence of the 
county and the community as any institution. 1 ’ 

Pulse of the Insane . — On the subject of the pulse of the insane, to 
which allusion was made in a recent No. of the Journal, Dr. Woodward, 
of the Worcester Lunatic Asylum, writes at follows: 

14 In the month of January my attention was called to the subject of the 
pulse of the insane. I examined, by the watch, the pulse of 216 insane 
persons, mostly chronic cases, some of extreme imbecility of body and 
mind, a few recent cases only. One hundred and ten of these cases were 
males, and 106 females. The average of the pulse, with the males, was 
a fraction less than 71 ; and that of the females was near 72. 

“The pulse of persons affected with recent mania is usually accelerat- 
ed, even when quiet ; and often greatly so, when they have been exerting 
themselves in violent efforts or exercise of any kind. In recent melan- 
choly, where there is much mental distress, the pulse is frequent, though 
rarely strong. The pulse in mania is deceptive, and often leads physi- 
cians to deplete freely, when depletion does harm rather than good. Old 
demented patients have frequently a very slow pulse. I found a few of 
the 216 with pulse under 50, and some from 90 to 100. As a test of in- 
sanity, the state of the pulse cannot be relied upon ; as a guide to the ap- 
plication of remedies, it should be carefully examined when the patient is 
at rest, and that repeatedly, before its indications can be well ascertained.” 

Note to the Editor — Anatomical Mistake . — Dear Sir, — In perusing 
your Journal of Feb. 1st, which came to hand this evening, I perceive 
that I am indebted to A. Gibson, for noticing an anatomical blunder in my 
communication of Dec. 30, 1843, for which the Dr. will recieve my warm- 
est thanks. The error committed by using one term for that of another, 
is truly, in this instance, a laughable one ; but one, I trust, that will be 
easily imagined, by all who are intimately acquainted with the anatomy 
of the parts immediately concerned in the operation for inguinal hernia 
in the different sexes. 

I can hardly conceive it necessary for me to refer to the “ 2nd item ” 
noticed by my friend, for I think the superficial reader, even, would per- 
ceive the typographic mistake, and not understand me as saying that I re- 
moved the whole of the mesentery, or the whole of the omentum ; but the 
whole of that part of the omentum which I found filling the canal, and 
which was confined by adhesion, and which adhesion I resolved should 
remain unbroken. 

The last sentence in Dr. Gibson’s communication I consider ungentle - 
manly and uncourteous , and shall not, therefore, further riotice it. 

West Amesbury, Feb. 3d, 1844. Yours truly, Benj. Atxinson. 

[We presume that Dr. A. means, by “ typographic mistake,” in the 
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above note, a variation of the printed matter from what he meant to write, 
and not a variation from what he actually did write, for in the latter sense 
there was certainly no typographical mistake made. — Ed.] 


Popular Physiology . — Mr. Editor, — In a few remarks upon Dr. Lane’s 
Physiology which you appended to your own in the Journal of the 1st 
inst., I had no design of instituting a comparison of its merits with others, 
which have preceded it. Having never before had occasion to look into 
a work of this description, I was not aware that any other had been pub- 
lished on a similar plan, that the field was so ably occupied, that a work 
on physiology was some years ago very carefully and judiciously pre- 
pared by Dr. Hayward, of this city, which has been adopted as a text- 
book in many academies in our own neighborhood and elsewhere. The 
fact that after passing through several editions, it has been stereotyped, is 
sufficient, independently of its internal evidence, to show that it is adapted 
fully to meet the wants of the young. From both these works, so nearly 
corresponding in their general features, and so well arranged, great good 
may be anticipated to the community. J. H. D. 

Boston , Feb. 7th , 1844. 


To Correspondents. — Dr. Dix’s paper on Hydrocyanic acid in Ophthalmic 
Practice, and Dr. Stevens’s case of instrumental delivery, will appear next week. 
— No. 2 of “ The White Sulphur Springs,” by Dr. Moorman, will have insertion 
in the succeeding No. 


Mirrtrd, — I n Geneva, N. Y., Dr. H. Van Dusen, of Tully, to Mrs. Mar- 
garet A. Mann, of Syracuse ; Charles S. Duncombe, M.D., of St Thomas, Cana- 
da West, to Miss Susan A. Barker, of Geneva. — W. S. Bright, M.D., of Nor- 
thumberland county, Penn M to Margaret B. Keller.— In Northampton county, 
N. C., Dr. William Reins to Miss Ann Eliza Elridge. 

Number of deaths in Boston for the week ending Feb. 10, 46. — Males, 20— Females, 26. Stillborn, 1. 

Of consumption, 10— erysipelas, 2 — lung fever, 4 — fever, 1— measles, 8— croup, 2— disease of the 
lungs, 1— inflammation of the brain, 1 — infantile, 2— dropsy, ) — old age, 2— disease of tbe heart, 1 — 
palsy, 1 — accidental, 1 — scarlet fever, 2— cancer in the breast, 1— liver complaint, 1— child-bed, 1 — 
sudden, 1 — haemorrhage, 1 — worm fever, 1— dropsy on the brain, 1 — marasmus, 1 — puerperal peri- 
tonitis, 1. 

Under 5 years, 18— between 5 and 20 years, 5 — between 20 and 60 years, 21 — over 60 years, 7. 


REGISTER OF THE WEATHER, 

Kept at the State Lunatic Hospital, Worcester , Mass. Lat. 42° IS' 49". Elevation 483 /f. 
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*Ftie month of January has been cold, but fine winter weather— the sleighing has been excellent. 
There has been quite a number of cold days; on Tuesday, the 9th, the thermometer was at 6 below 
at sunrise; on the six last days of the month, the thermometer was below cypher every morning, 
and sunk as low as 8 below : on Friday, Saturday and Sunday it stood at 6 below at six o’clock; Fri- 
day, Monday and Wednesday, from 8 below to 4 above. It was the coldest week 1 have ever re- 
corded. Range of the Thermometer, from 8 below to 45 above aero. Barometer, from 28.85 to 29.74. 
Am ount of rain, 3.14 inches. Snow, 13.5 inches. 
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Remarkable Case of Calculus . — M. Segalas lately communicated a case 
to the Academy of Medicine, which tends to show that at present the dif- 
ficulties of lithotrity are not so much mechanical ones, as difficulties re- 
sulting from the complications of the calculous disease. 

The head of a respectable family came to Paris, four years ago, to seek 
advice for hematuria and some other affections of the urinary passages. 

M. R6camier, who was first consulted, sounded, to see if there was a 
stone in the bladder; but instead of a stone he found a fungus. A few 
days afterwards, M. Segalas made the same examination with the same 
result. In consequence of this, medical means alone were employed, and 
the patient went home, and continued to live there, with nearly the same 
symptoms. After some time, however, the hematuria, which had hitherto 
appeared as much when the patient was at rest as under other circum- 
stances, began to come on more especially after exercise, just as if some 
foreign body had been added to the fungus. The calls to make water be- 
came more and more frequent, the pain more and more acute, so that the 
patient resolved to return to Paris to seek for surgical aid. 

M. S4galas ascertained, by sounding, the presence of a stone in the 
bladder, and after some days’ preparation, considering the good constitu- 
tion of the patient, and his extreme repugnance to lithotomy, he performed 
a first stance of lithotrity, in the presence of M. Gouraud, the physician 
who usually attended him. It was very easy, very short, and but little 
painful. For some time, matters went on perfectly well ; but on the sixth 
day, when straining at stool, the patient was attacked with apoplectic 
symptoms. These were at first encountered with some appearance of 
success by MM. R6camier and Gouraud, but they afterwards grew worse, 
and death took place a week after the attack. 

Post-mortem appearances . — The bladder, which was hypertrophied, con- 
tained a fungus as large as a walnut, and a heart-shaped stone nearly as 
big as a hen’s egg. This calculus was divided into two large pieces and 
several small ones. The kidneys were inflamed, particularly the left one, 
and there was granulated pus upon their surface. There was an extrava- 
sation of blood in the right hemisphere of the brain, at the union of the 
posterior third with the two anterior thirds, besides an hydatic cyst in the 
corresponding ventricle. 

Thus it was possible to begin the operation of lithotrity without difficul- 
ty, in spite of the size of the stone, in spite of the presence of a fungus; 
but even putting aside the apoplexy which carried off the patient, the com- 
plications of the calculous disease were of themselves beyond the reach of 
art . — Gazette Midicale . 


Neto Medical Books in London . — An Anatomical Description of the Hu- 
man Gravid Uterus and its Contents. By the late Dr. William Hunter. 
Second Edition. — The Medical Student’s Guide and Almanac for 1844. 
— -Vols. 1 and 2, and Part 9, of a Dictionary of Practical Medicine. By 
James Copland, M.D., F.R.S., &c. To be completed in three volumes. — 
On Ankylosis, or Stiff-Joint: a Practical Treatise on the Contractions and 
Deformities resulting from Diseases of Joints. By W. J. Little, M.D., 
Assistant-Physician to London Hospital, &c. &c. ; Author of “ A Treatise 
on Club-Foot.” — A Practical Treatise on Fractures. By Edward F. 
Lonsdale, Surgeon. 
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HYDROCYANIC ACID IN* OPHTHALMIC PRACTICE. 

By John H. Dix, M.D. 

[Communicated for t lie il >41011 Mu.Jioil mid Surgical Journal.) 

Some two years since, the use of hydrocyanic acid in the form of vapor 
was very earnestly recommended in many of the British medical and 
popular journals, as eminently beneficial in various diseases of the eye, 
both of the internal and external textures. Without expecting to find in 
hydrocyanic acid a specific, or to obtain by it the brilliant success which 
had attended its application abroad in nearly all the organic and func- 
tional diseases of the eye, I was still encouraged to hope, that it might 
be a very effective and decided agent in some, and accordingly com- 
menced the employment of it in those to which it seemed most ap- 
propriate. 

Although the result has in general fallen far below these very 
moderate expectations, as the remedy did in a few cases apparently 
benefit, a brief statement of the issue of these experiments may 
he serviceable in giving to hydrocyanic acid its true value in oph- 
thalmic practice, and in adding another to the many illustrations of the 
disgraceful facility or injudicious haste with which the scientific organs of 
the profession burden -their pages with extravagant and unproved asser- 
tions. The statement shall be brief; for to give to the readers of a 
respectable medical journal anything like a detailed account of a 
series of cases mostly unsuccessful, would be to outrage the long-estab- 
lished proprieties of those publications. 

For several months, from May 2d, 1842, I often prescribed the vapor 
of hydrocyanic acid for cases in which any local stimulant was indicated, 
and have continued to do so, though less frequently, to the present time. 
In several cases, in which the chance of benefit from any treatment was so 
small that no notes were taken of them, it was directed at the request 
of the patient. As nothing has been heard from any of these in evi- 
dence that their hopes were realized, it is fair to suppose that they were 
not. It was used in some cases, the favorable result of which seemed 
to me owing probably to other means employed in common with it, or 
to a spontaneous effort of nature. Of some, of which notes were taken, 
the result is not known to me. 
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Setting aside these, I have now notes of thirty cases in which the 
effect of the vapor of hydrocyanic acid was thoroughly tested. 

Opacities of Cornea . — In the six cases of interstitial opacity, com- 
- monly called leueoma, or albugo, no benefit was experienced, except that 
in two cases a partial clearing of the margin of the opacities took place, 
where probably the opacity was less dense. One of the two cases, the 
one in which the improvement was most decided, was of only three 
months’ duration, and had not before been subjected to any local stimu- 
lant. One of these six cases was subsequently improved in some degree 
by alternate application of strong ointment of nitrate of silver and red 
precipitate ; and another, of more recent date, was very essentially bene- 
fited by an increased vigor of the system consequent on a change of air 
and greater freedom of exercise out of doors, than had been previously 
enjoyed. 

Deposite of Lymph either in the Pupil , or between the margin of 
the Iris and the Lens . sometimes called false Cataract . — In two cases of 
this description the vapor was most perse veringly used, but without the 
least benefit. In one of them a very sensible absorption of the lymph 
and enlargement of the pupil has since taken place in one eye, under the 
influence of alteratives (principally iodine) aided by counter-irritants and 
dilatants. 

Cataract . — In four cases of lenticular, two of which were recent, affect- 
ing one eye oidy, and in one of capsulo-Ienticular cataract, no effect was 
produced in arresting the disease, although in one case the patient, after ap- 
plying the vapor, always experienced great relief from a deep-seated pain 
which accompanies the disease, and she continues to the present time the 
use of it. In two of these cases a trifling temporary improvement of 
vision often followed the application, probably owing to a dilatation of the 
pupil. In one case of a small central opacity of the capsule, of at least 
twelve years’ standing, and probably congenital, no effect, after two 
months’ use, was perceptible on the opacity. In this case no dilatation 
of the pupil resulted. 

In one case of traumatic cataract, and in another upon which the ope- 
ration of division had been performed, the vapor was applied at several 
different periods for from four to six days at a time, without any sensible 
hastening of the process of absorption, which in the first case was com- 
pleted in four months, and in the second in a little more than two. 

Amaurosis . — In two cases of complete amaurosis, both of which had 
been previously subjected (by another practitioner) to a very energetic 
and appropriate treatment, the vapor was of no avail. In one of these 
persons, both eyes were blind ; the disease, though for only eight months 
complete, had been progressing for four years, the pupils somewhat slug- 
gish, and the general health impaired. Of the other, the right eye only 
was diseased, but the pupil is perfectly immovable, and on exposing the 
eye directly to the full beams of the sun, which is attended with no dis- 
comforture to the patient, the fundus of the eye presents a straw-color- 
ed surface, upon which branches of the arteria centralis retinae are visible. 

Ten cases of incipient or incomplete amaurosis were subjected to the 
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vapor, with no appreciable effect, except in two cases. In these two 
cases the prominent symptom of the affection was museae volitantes, but 
before proceeding to the more circumstantial notice of these, the only 
cases in which I have been assured of any beneficial effect, it should be 
mentioned that museae were also present in five of the remaining eight 
cases. 

Dec. 3, 1842. — Miss. R., an. 20, of Roxbury, had two years ago 
typhus fever, during the progress of which the prominent symptom was 
pain in the forehead and eyes. She recovered from the fever, but soon 
became dyspeptic and occasionally suffered from headache and suppres- 
sion of the catamenia. About three months after the access of the dys- 
pepsia, she observed often, floating in the air, dark or semi-transparent 
motes, principally in the form of rings, but some of an irregular spiral 
form. These museae are variable in distinctness and number, but always 
increased by excitement or fatigue, bodily or mental. She can read and 
sew with perfect ease for a half or three quarters of an hour, and with- 
out perceiving the museae, but is always annoyed by them when exercis- 
ing out of doors. Iris hazel, pupil active. 

Miss R.’s health has recently much improved, but, as she thinks, with- 
out any amendment of her eyes, although two months ago, after taking 
for three weeks a chalybeate preparation, the museae were less frequent 
and troublesome. Cold shower bath and friction with flesh brush daily. 
Vapor of hydrocyanic acid twice daily. 

Dec. 8th. — Museae considerably abated, as Miss R. believes through 
the agenqy of the vapor, immediately after using which, she now rarely 
sees them, and when they do appear they are smaller and not so well 
defined. 

The vapor was continued for five weeks, during which her health be- 
came confirmed. The museae were still visible after any considerable 
muscular effort, but on the whole much less offensive. Soon after- 
wards Miss. R. "removed westward, and 1 know nothing further of the 
case. 

April 1 1th, 1843. — Miss D., aet 29, of Boston, about ten days ago, hav- 
ing felt during the day somewhat indisposed, just after eating her supper 
fainted. A headache succeeded, not severe, and affecting equally all 
parts of the head. This headache lasted two days, and on the third, that 
is, a week ago. she found the vision ol the right eye obscured as by a 
cloud drawn over it, and numerous dark museae volitantes, fixed and of 
various forms, which she cannot describe. She can see with this eye to 
read for a short time, but in sewing coarse white cloth the texture be- 
comes gradually intersected with black threads. She has occasionally, 
about once or twice in a day, seen a bright luminous spot, about a quarter 
of an inch in diameter and twinkling like a star. Iris gray, pupils active. 
Her health is not very good. She is troubled with constipation, and has 
for some four or five years been affected with an eretbetic nervous 
deafness of both ears. R. Pil. cochae, grs. xij ; hyd. subrnur., grs. vj. ; 
antim. tart., grs. ij. M. et fit. pilul. no. iij. to-night. Plain vegetable 
and farinaceous diet. 
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April 14th. — Head feels relieved, but vision as before. Hydrocyanic 
acid vapor for five minutes daily. 

17th. — Miss D. has used the vapor for the last three days, twice a 
day, as she thinks with decided advantage. Although objects are still 
indistinct to this eye, the muscse volitantes have nearly disappeared, only 
one or two being visible after applying the right eye for fifteen or twenty 
minutes to a white surface. 

In the course of ten days she had wholly recovered. 

In these two cases there can be no reasonable doubt of the beneficial 
influences of this vapor, but in similar cases we often meet with equally 
strong evidences of the usefulness of the vapors of ammonia, acetous and 
sulphuric ether, &ic. 

Hemeralopia , or Night Blindness . — In two cases, both of which ulti- 
mately recovered, the vapor was used with no effect. 

To conclude, the vapor of hydrocyanic acid, though a convenient and 
in some cases effective agent, does not possess any specific virtues distin- 
guishing it from other remedies of the same class. 

It has been stated to be at once sedative and stimulant, and therefore 
appropriate to some inflammatory cases, in which other stimulants are not 
admissible. It is not so. Vascularity of the conjunctiva or other tex- 
tures is as certainly enhanced by this, as by any other equally stimulant 
vapor; and for opacities of the cornea, either with or without vascularity, 
the hydrocyanic acid may be used as effectively and more conveniently 
in the form of a collyriurn, the strength of which may vary from ten to 
thirty drops of the acid to aquae dist. 5 j. In my own practice, I now 
direct the vapor only in amaurosis, or other neurotic cases. The only 
ground upon which the recent exaggerated estimate of its virtues can 
have rested, is its feeble power of dilating the pupil, an effect which is 
by no means uniformly produced, and not to be relied on for any practi- 
cal purposes. 

A wide-mouthed vial, made to fit the orbit, will be found convenient 
in applying it. It may be applied from one to three times daily, and for 
one, two or three minutes at a time, or until a slight feeling of warmth is 
experienced. If it is to be long continued, the lids should be smeared, 
whenever it is used, with cream or ung. aquae rosae, to prevent a swollen 
cedematous condition of the edges, which is often produced by it. 

Boston , December 21th, 1843. 


INSTRUMENTAL DELIVERY— SINGULAR DEFORMITY OF THE FOETUS. 

To the Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 

The following case has been thought, by many to whom it has been re- 
lated, worthy to be reported, and if you deem it so, it is at your service. 

Mrs. H. was taken with labor pains, about noon, on Saturday, March 
26. A midwife called at 3 o’clock, P. M. Finding an unusual presenta- 
tion, she waited three hours “ to see if nature would not work a change,” 
as she expressed and excused herself. At 6 o’clock, P. M., Dr. S. B. 
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Thayer was called. As nearly as could be ascertained through the 
membranes, he judged that the breast presented ; waiting until these 
should be ruptured, the labor so far proceeding pleasantly, at midnight 
he found that the neck presented anteriorly. Without much difficulty and 
force, during the absence of pain, the head could be brought down in the 
third position of Dewees, but could not be retained during the expulsive 
efforts of the uterus. Three hours were consumed in fruitless effort to 
retain the head in the proper position to pass the superior strait. At 4 
o’clock, of Sabbath morning, I was called as counsel. After heating the 
history of the case, 1 advised that examination be made to ascertain if 
the artery of the funis was still beating, and if it was, to attempt the de-* 
livery by turning. Dr. T., on reaching the cord, found all pulsation had 
ceased, and the uterus too much contracted to turn, if the child was still 
living. We now deemed the use of the perforator warranted. Friends 
were willing. Patient in good strength and courage. Some degree of 
rigidity of the soft parts, and preternatural heat, being present, we bled 
one pound, and gave the patient an hour to rest. At 8 o’clock, with 
extreme difficulty, we brought the head down in the third position, and 
on careful examination found it to be of large size. The sutures solid, 
and the fontanelles entirely closed. By means of the crotchet we could 
retain the head in the position to which it was brought down. Inserting 
the knife between the parietal bones, at the posterior fonlanelle, the sagit- 
tal suture was followed down to the coronal, and the latter to the right 
and left temporal bones. A large portion of the right parietal was de- 
tached and taken away. The head still offering too large a bulk to pass 
the superior strait, it was emptied of the brain, and suffered to assume its 
former position within the pelvis. The crotchet was then hooked in the 
position of the anterior fontanelle, and by a little manipulation the head 
was brought down in the first position ; but, though we assisted the ex- 
pulsive efforts of the uterus with as much force as we deemed prudent 
for the safety of our patient, we could not succeed in effecting delivery, 
owing to swelling of the soft parts ; indeed, it was with some difficulty that 
three fingers could be inserted into the vagina. This tumefaction was 
unavoidable from the use of the instruments and her long sufferings. At 
this time, 1 o’clock, P.M., patient began to despair, and friends were 
alarmed for her safety. Immediately we administered anodynes, and 
bled to deliquium animi (32 oz.) and smeared the vulva and vagina with 
ungt. belladonna. Examined again at 2 o’clock, and found labor pro- 
gressing; at half past 2, child bom ; at 3, placenta followed; and at 
4 o’clock, woman put to bed. 

We then proceeded to examine the child. Found that the head had 
been one entire bony sphere, of very large size (not having any means 
present we did not measure), too large to pass any pelvis we had ever 
seen. The face, owing to contraction of the posterior muscles of the 
neck, looked directly backwards ; the occiput lying between the scapulae, 
and forcing the spine forwards. So rigid were these posterior muscles, that 
on forcing the head forwards, so that the chin should touch the breast, a 
considerable degree of force was necessary— and on this being suddenly 
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removed, the head would fly back and resume its former position. Both 
tibia were much curved, and the feet and toes drawn close up against 
them. Otherwise the child was well formed and favored. Weight, sans 
blood and brain, pounds. 

I may remark, that during the eighth month I hud attended upon her 
for a congestive inflammation of the lungs ; and the month previous for 
aphonia, arising from irritation of the 1st, 2d and 3d cervical nerves. 

Query. — Was this a case of opisthotonos? or permanent contraction 
of tiie muscles affected? The venerable Dr. E. A. Atlee thinks the 
latter. Could the irritation of the cervical nerves of the mother have af- 
fected the foetus ? I will add, in conclusion, that the patient complained 
lor a few days of lameness of the pelvis on changing her position, but 
had us good a “ getting up ” as frotn any of her nine previous labors. 

Yours truly, 

Climax Prairie , Mich., Jan. 24th, 1844. R. P. Stevens. 


NEW DISCOVERIES IN PHYSIOLOGY, PATHOLOGY, &c. 

[Communicated Tor the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal.] 

Justice Shal'ow. — It is well said, in faith, sir; and it is well said, indeed, too. Better 
accommodated ! — it is good ; yea, indeed, it is : good phrases are surely, and ever were, 
very commendable. Accommodated ! — il comes from nccommodo: very good ; a good phrase. 

Baniolph . — Pardon me, Sir ; I have heard the word. Phrase call you it ? By this 
day, I know not the phrase; hut I will maintain the word with my sworn, to be a soldicr-lihe 
word, and a word of exceeding good command. Accommodated; that is, when a man is, as 
they say, accommodated : or, when a maujs — being— whereby — he may bethought to lie ac- 
commodated; which is an excellent thing.— King Hairy IV.] Pali 2, Ad ///., Scene IL 

Such was the reasoning, and such the philosophy, of two ancient sages, 
or rather one a sage and the other a soldier, upon a certain discovery 
which the latter had made, touching a subject — not exactly medical, 
but somewhat practical in its nature, and which had, no doubt, puzzled 
the brain of many a casuist. 

Mr. Editor, in reviewing the pages of the Journal of the past year, 
we are particularly struck with the philosophical disquisitions of some of 
your learned contributors, which stand out in bold relief by their origin- 
ality ; and remind us of the cogitations of the distinguished worthies of 
antiquity above quoted. And, first, let us take a glance at one on the 
philosophy of animal heat. 

Proposition. — “ It is upon this law that the philosophy of animal 
heat is founded, viz., the different capacities of matter for heat, and the 
constant consolidation of fluids to solids during nutrition.” 

Proof. — “ I recollect of reading an anecdote in your Journal (the 
No. 1 do not recollect) of a young lad who was kept upon a diminished 
quantity of food for some weeks ; the consequence of which was, a con- 
tinued sense of cold. And this is why the aged person never wishes to 
leave his fire-side, especially to be exposed to the chill of winter. He 
has passed his active days, his habits are sedentary, the waste is small, 
and consequently a diminished nutrition.” Again, “ this position is 
proved by the process of inflammation. Put a thermometer in the lungs, 
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another in the arteries and veins, and another in the inflamed part ; the 
latter will rise several degrees higher than either of the others.” — Boston 
Medical and Surgical Journal , Vol. XXVI11., p. 518 ct scq . 

The author does not inform us whether he has actual ly tried this latter 
experiment himself, or taken it upon u trust.” It is presumed, however, 
that he is satisfied of the fact. Here, then, Mr. Editor, you have the 
crack discovery in modern philosophy in a nut shell. The great problem 
of anirna) heat, which has puzzled the brains of chemists and physiolo- 
gists, is indeed solved ! Good phrases are surely, and ever were, yery 
commendable. It seems, that, your learned correspondent, not being 
satisfied with existing theories upon this subject, set about the investiga- 
tion of it himself; and, truly, he has demolished all before him. He 
very frankly acknowledges, however, that “ Messrs. Blake, Davie and 
Crawford have all showed much talent in writing .” but all to no pur- 
pose. For, according to his account of them, they have, “ in I heir 
eagerness to establish their own plans,” followed the example of the 
Kilkenny cats, and if not actually eaten each other , at least devoured each 
other’s theories ; so that not one now remains worthy of “ trust.” 

Our author despatches the “modern philosophers” quite as summa- 
rily as he does their predecessors. He says, “ they dare not (or do not) 
commit themselves.” Probably they became alarmed from hearing such 
an awful cat-o-wawling among their seniors. But they have the honesty 
to confess that the field lies open to the exploration of some fortunate 
adventurer like our author. Who these “ modern philosophers ” are, 
that have been so frightened out of their propriety, we are left to conjec- 
ture. We had supposed, indeed, that the researches of Edwards and 
Liebig, not to name others, had thrown some light upon this subject, and 
that important principles had been established by them ; at least that they 
were deserving of respectful consideration ; but our author informs us 
(perhaps the names of these gentlemen have not reached him), that 
“ modern systems have all exploded ;” vanished into thin air ! and the 
glimmerings of such rush lights as these, if not actually extinguished, are 
totally eclipsed by the coruscations which flash down upon us from this 
blazing star which has so suddenly appeared. 

But we must not dwell longer upon this head. Another philosopher, 
equally distinguished, the light of whose genius has just shot up like a 
meteor from the opposite point of the horizon, is entitled to what remains 
of our time and space. We come, then, by an easy transition, to the phi- 
losophy of bloodletting. 

“ How many are the disorders that require the subtraction of blood ! 
For in all the diseases embraced within these wide limits, when we re- 
duce the quantity of blood in the disturbed vessels, the result is good. 
[It is good, indeed, sir.] The vessels then have an opportunity to con- 
tract, the size of their diameter is diminished by taking from them this 
superabundance, so that the circulating system becomes stimulated, and 
they take on healthy action ; consequently the plethora or inflammation 
is entirely overcome.” 

Again, hemorrhages require abstraction of blood. “ Does not nature, 
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indeed, imitate the curative process, when she allows the efiusion of blood 
for the relief of this abnormal action ? But because she does , we are 
not to rest the case in her hands ; but to bring the aid of our art, and 
storm the enemy with united forces. In nine cases out of ten we shall 
be the victors, if we do this in incipient attacks.” — Ibid, Vol. XXIX., 
p. 399, et seq. 

This is magnanimous ! Were Lieutenant Bardolph extant , be would 
maintain it by his sword to be soldier-like, and of exceeding good 
command. 

From experience, however, our author has learned, that the “ sub- 
traction of blood ” may sometimes be injurious, as the following very 
graphic description will show, most conclusively. Case . — u August 25, 
1840. Miss N., aged 20, has been ill for some time. I was invited to 
see her by her physician to-day. She is now laboring under hysteria. 
A white coat covers her tongue, skin hot and dry, pulse 100. She was 
immediately bled § x. Her mind soon became clear (she was delirious 
before), and was free from pain.” Note. — “ Her pulse fell to 90, though 
its quickness did not abate.” The attending doctor was called again in 
six hours, and found the patient “ quite insensible ” and every way 
worse.— Vide Idem., p. 401. 

Now, Mr. Editor, is not this a caution 1 Your readers never need 
be at a loss when to “ subtract ” blood. The whole concern, as Sam 
Weller would say, is explained in less than no time. We have nothing 
to do, Sir, but bleed from a large orifice in the erect position ; our author 
“ thinks it furnishes a good diagnosis, enabling one to decide whether 
the disease is inflammatory, or irritative ;” and if syncope come on be- 
fore five ounces of blood be lost, it “ proves at once the nature of the 
disease.” It is “ one in toto forbidding depletion .” 

Why, Sir, the thing is proved to a demonstration. It is no more to 
be carped at ; it is done upon instinct ; and is as plain as the spectacles 
on a man’s nose. When the principles established by our author become 
known to the profession generally, what a quaking there will be among 
t Im dry bones of all. preceding sanguineo-pathologists ! Will not Mar- 
shal! Hall, Magendie, and all such experimenters, be glad to hide their 
diminished heads, and slink away into everlasting obscurity before the 
light of this genius ? as the chemico-physiologists have been before the 
blaze of that of his cotemporary upon animal heat. Indeed, Sir, we live 
in a blaze of glory ! But we crave your pardon, Sir ; we have already 
exceeded our limits. Perhaps, with your permission, we may, on another 
occasion, notice some other lesser lights which ever and anon emit bright 
scintillations of genius through your pages. 

In conclusion, Mr. Editor, we know not which is the more fortunate, 
the authors of these great discoveries, or the Journal through the me- 
dium of whose pages they have been communicated to the world. 
Among your country subscribers, different opinions are entertained. 
Worcester, January 29, 1844. X. X. 

P. S. — We have been so much overwhelmed by the originality and 
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magnificence of the thoughts contained in these productions, that we 
have not stopped to admire the beauties of the Queen’s English dis- 
played in them. 


PES EQUINO-VARUS ACQUISITUS, 
successfui.lt treated at the boston orthopedic institution. 

(Communicated for the Bouton Medical and Surg. Journal. | 

Sept. 30, 1841. John Kilby, Esq., of Dennysville, Maine, placed his 
son, a lad about 13 years old, at the Institution. The following account 
of the case and treatment is copied from my Note Book. This lad has 
not walked without a crutch for many years. The left knee is contract- 
ed to an angle of 30 degrees, beyond which it cannot be extended. The 
foot on the same side is more deformed than any one I have met with. 
If it was separated from the leg, and the toes broken off, no one would 
suspect what it was, or for what purpose it was made. When the ante- 
rior part of the foot is placed upon the ground, the heel is elevated four 
inches. The anterior part of the foot is twisted inwards, in a very unusu- 
al manner. The astragalus is very prominent, being subluxated upward 
and outward. There is no motion in the ankle-joint. The cuboidal ex- 
tremity of the metatarsal bone of the little toe projects outward to a very 
unusual degree. All the metatarsal bones oblique inwards. The sole of 
the foot looks upwards, the foot being turned nearly upside down. The 
toes are turned hack, so as to be nearly in contact with what ought to be 
the top of the foot. The little toe presses back against the metatarsal 
bone of the toe next it. There is a thickening of the integuments on the 
outside of the little toe and the upper side of the metatarsal bones of the 
toes next it, marking the point on which the body rests, when the foot was 
placed on the floor. 

This day, Sept. 30, divided the tendon of Achillis and the flexor lon- 
gus policis pedis. There was not a drop of blood. My son, Buckmin- 
ster Brown, was present, and aided me in this, as in all the subsequent 
operations on this foot and leg. 

It would be tedious, and is unnecessary, to go through with a long, de- 
tailed, daily record of the treatment of this case. Suffice it to say, that 
the tendon of Achillis was divided five times ; the long flexors in the 
sole of the foot, three times ; the abductor policis pedis, twice ; the plan- 
tar fascia, the biceps flexor cruris, the semitendinosus, and the semimem- 
branosus, each once. 

The apparatus for leg and foot, used at this Institution, were applied to 
this case. It was not until after the fourth division of the tendon of 
Achillis, that I was able to reduce the subluxated astragalus. I could 
then with my thumbs press it into its place, and even make an indenta- 
tion where the greatest prominence had existed ; but this bone had been 
so pinched and wedged in, that it was not sufficiently developed to fill the 
space nature designed for it. It was difficult to retain it in place. By 
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perseverance, however, the foot and leg were brought to the state of per- 
fection represented in fig. 2. 



Fig. I represents the foot and leg as they were when the lad came to 


the Institution. 

Fig. 2 represents them as they were when he left. 


FOREIGN BODIES IN THE NOSE AND EAR. 

From Sir Benjamin O. Brodie‘s Lectures at St. George’s Hospital. 

Two or three years ago 1 was consulted concerning a young person, a 
female, who had some complaint in her nostrils. There was a putrid 
discharge from them, and those symptoms were present which usually 
indicate the presence of diseased or dead bone of the. nostrils ; and pre- 
suming that this was the nature of the case 1 prescribed sarsaparilla, and 
treated her accordingly. This complaint had been going on since she 
wqs quite a child, and when l saw her she was eleven or twelve years of 
age. Not long ago, in blowing her nose, something came out of hernos- 
trils — a large solid substance. Her family thought that this was the 
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piece of dead bone which was expected to appear, and it was sent to me ; 
but, on examining it, I found that it was not bone, nor had it the appear- 
ance of ever having been organized. It was convex on one side and 
concave on the other, and seemed to have been formed upon a nucleus. 
Dr. Prout was good enough to examine it chemically, and he found it to 
consist of dry mucus, with phosphate of lime, such as is secreted by an 
inflamed mucous membrane. The mucous membrane of the nose, like 
that of the bladder, will, when irritated, secrete phosphate of lime. I 
was led, from this, to conclude that, originally, some foreign substance 
had been introduced into the nose, and if it were a round body this would 
account for the concavity on one side of the concretion. Here was a 
case in which there was great reason to believe that some foreign body 
had been introduced into the nostrils, and had remained there for years, 
producing all the symptoms usually arising from diseased bone. 

A little boy was brought to me a few years ago, with a putrid dis- 
charge from the nostrils. There, also, I thought that there was a piece 
of diseased bone. On looking into the nostril, however, I perceived, at 
the upper part, something rather larger than a piece of dead bone might 
be supposed to present. I took hold of it with the forceps, and, on re- 
moving it, found it was a tamarind-stone which the boy had thrust into 
the nostrils a year or two before, no one knowing anything of it. In 
each of these cases, when the foreign body was taken away the symptoms 
subsided. 

Another patient was brought to me supposed to have diseased bone in 
the nose — a little girl in whom there had been a putrid discharge for 
two or three years. There I could see nothing, but, from the symptoms, 
1 concluded that disease was going on in the bone. I prescribed for this 
patient sarsaparilla, and one morning something was blown out of the 
nose. It was brought to me, and I discovered that it was a piece of 
sponge that had stuck in the nostril, and was now filled with mucus, and, 
I suppose, some phosphate of lime. As no one knew the history of the 
case, I suppose that the ‘child must have thrust it in herself. It is not 
very uncommon for children to get foreign bodies into their nostrils, and 
these cases show that you may be led into great error by supposing that 
there is diseased bone when there is none at all. 

In two of these cases the foreign body was blown out — came away 
spontaneously ; and in the case of the tamarind-stone I removed it very 
easily with the forceps. Other means, however, may be adopted for re- 
moving these foreign bodies. A child was brought to me who had got 
a glass bead into the nostril, and it was known that it was there. I tried 
to take hold of it with the forceps, but they slipped over its smooth sur- 
face. I then introduced a probe, bent in a peculiar manner, which, get- 
line behind the bead, pulled it out. 

Foreign bodies may get into the external meatus of the ear. A child 
was brought to me who had got a broken piece of slate pencil, about 
half an inch in length, in the meatus. You might suppose it an easy 
matter to get a foreign body out of the external meatus of the ear, that 
part being so much more in sight than the nostril. But it is often very 
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difficult, and for this reason : in the nose you may poke with the for- 
ceps, and do no harm. I have already stated what great manipulations 
the nostril will bear. But what will happen if you poke with the forceps 
in the ear? A child was brought to this Hospital with a pea in the ear. 
A great many attempts had been made to remove it prior to the child 
being brought here. The pea was then out of sight, and the child had 
very alarming symptoms of inflammation of the brain. The little pa- 
tient died ; and it was found that in attempting to extract the pea, the 
membrana tympani had been destroyed. The injudicious poking of the 
tympanum with the forceps bad caused inflammation of the bone of the 
tympanum, and a separation between it and the dura mater, so that the 
child died in consequence of the rude introduction of the forceps into the 
ear. Indeed, it is a very difficult thing to extract a foreign body from 
the ear with forceps, and if you attempt it you must proceed with the 
greatest caution. 1 have, however, extricated foreign bodies from the 
ear with a narrow pair of forceps, by letting the rays of the sun shine 
into the meatus, and then introducing the forceps, so that one blade 
came upon each side of the foreign body. But if you attempt it without 
the rays of the sun shining into the ear, and using your eyes carefully, 
and your hands slowly and attentively, nothing is more easy than to 
drive the body against the membrana tympani, break the latter, and 
push the body into the tympanum. I do not say that you are not to 
extract foreign bodies from the ear with forceps, but you must do it with 
the greatest care ; for the want of care may lead to the destruction of 
the patient. But I have more frequently succeeded in these cases by other 
means. I stated that a child was brought to me with a piece of slate 
pencil in the ear. I placed the child opposite the light, and injected 
some tepid water into the ear with a syringe. There was room for the 
water to penetrate into the meatus, and as it came back it washed out 
the slate pencil. There was a case brought into the Hospital in which 
there was some foreign body — I believe a pea — in the external meatus. 
I tried all sorts of methods to get it out. I could not use the forceps, 
and it nearly filled up the meatus, so that either water could not pass be- 
hind it, or it was so jammed that the water injected by the syringe would 
not wash it out. I said, “ let it alone, let it remain there, the pea, in all 
probability, will dry and waste of itself, and then it will come out, or when 
it is rotten it may be washed away with a syringe ; but I will not make 
any further efforts to remove it now ; for I may drive it into the tym- 
panum and kill the patient.” In one case, where a foreign body had got 
into the ear, I extracted it, like the glass bead, with a bent probe, which 
I introduced very carefully behind it. 


DEATH CAUSED BY GIVING AN ENEMA. 

[We find the following in the last number of the St. Louis Medical and 
Surgical Journal. From the indefinite manner in which original com- 
munications are distinguished in that journal, we are in doubt whether 
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this is copied from some foreign periodical, or whether the occurrences 
referred to happened in St. Louis. We suppose, however, the hitter 
to be the case. It purports to be written by C. A. Pope.] 

During last fall 1 was requested by Mr. Owens, the coroner, to accom- 
pany Dr. S. to Second street, for the purpose of holding an inquest over 
a dead body, and assisting in making the autopsy. Ever ready and will- 
ing to undertake these examinations, as there is always something to he 
learned by them, 1 responded to the call. On arriving at the appointed 
time and place, 1 was immediately put on the coroner’s jury. Had I 
made previous inquiry into the circumstances of the case, 1 might, proba- 
bly, have not so readily engaged in it ; but duty, however, would have, 
beyond other considerations, induced me to assist in the matter. 

The father, Mr. Musler, a German, stated, that the deceased (a boy 
four years of age) had been taken sick, a week or ten days before, with 
a sore throat, fever, slight cough, and difficulty of breathing. Dr. Rose, 
a German physician, was called in, and attended the child for a day or 
two. For some reason, the father, a few days afterwards, thought fit to 
have some other physician, and being a stranger in the city, he was re- 
commended to Dr. , likewise a German. Dr. left direc- 

tions for two phials, one of which he said was to vomit, and the other to 
purge. The child not gelling better, and refusing to take the medicines, 

the father went to Dr. ’s office, and asked him if he did not think 

that an injection would be advisable. The doctor replied that it would, 
and, accompanying the father to his house, he himself administered it, 
adding to the injection a tea-spoonful or two of the vomiting liquid, w hich 
was to have been given by the mouth. This liquid contained tartar 
emetic ; the rest of the injection consisted of linseed oil and common salt, 
with warm water. Within a short time afterwards, the first injection pro- 
ducing no effect, the doctor gave a second one; the child making some 
resistance, and firmly held by assistants. It appears that some difficulty 
was experienced in forcing the second injection, when suddenly the by- 
standers hearing “ something crack,” the syringe was easily emptied of 
its contents ; the child still crying, and making stout resistance. 

On hearing the noise, Mr. Musler said to the doctor, “ You have in- 
jured my child but the latter insisted that he had not. The child 
complained for a few minutes, then grew much -worse, and sunk into a 
state of extreme prostration. Although it had been running about the 
house on the same day, in less than two hours after the second injection 
the child was a corpse. 

Shortly before its death, Dr. Rose, who had seen the child in the first 
instance, arrived, accompanied by Dr. Heldritt, also a German practition- 
er. Both these gentlemen agreed with the father in supposing that Dr. 

had seriously injured the child, and at their instance Mr. Musler 

called an inquest. 

I insisted that Dr. should be sent for, to he present at the ex- 

amination of the body. Meanwhile, Drs. Rose and Heldritt branded 
him as a quack, and evinced a malignant, and perhaps an envious desire, 
as I thought, to blast his reputation and ruin his prospects. The father 
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showed me Dr. ’s certificate of his child’s death, wherein it was 

said to have died of croup. Dr. came; he detailed to me the 

symptoms presented by the child, which were indeed those of croup. I 
could not believe it possible, that in giviqg an enema, a thing done by every 
old woman in the country, any one bearing, by right or assumption, the 
title of doctor, could commit so vile and unheard-of an outrage on 
medical practice as that with which he was charged. Telling Mr. 

(for I must drop the doctor) of the manner in which the other 

physicians had spoken to me about him, and deeming it incredible that 
lie could have perforated the intestine, 1 re-assured him with regard to 
the probable result of the autopsy, from the account of the case which 
he had given me, and intimated what pleasure it would afford me to ex- 
culpate him, and disappoint the malignity of his enemies. 

The three cavities were opened ; the head presented nothing remarka- 
ble. In the thorax we found the lungs somewhat congested ; the lining 
membrane of the bronchi and trachea was red, injected, and covered with 
a thick secretion, while that covering the vocal cords and epiglottis was 
tumefied, and highly inflamed. Some white patches were also observable 
around the glottis : the mucous lining of the pharynx and the tonsils 
likewise participating in the general redness. The heart appeared 
healthy. On opening the abdomen, we observed, in the pelvic cavity, 
between six and eight ounces of a brownish-red liquid, which being ab- 
sorbed by a sponge, enabled us to se^, in the bottom of the peritoneal 
cul-de-sac, situated between the rectum and bladder, an irregular 
opening. Before disturbing the parts, I poured water into the pelvis, 
when, holding the body in an upright position, it ran out at the anus. I 
now carefully removed the pelvic viscera, by sawing through the branches 
of the pubes and ischii, and detached the rectum from its sacral adhesions. 
Avoiding, for obvious reasons, sharp-pointed scissors, I used Cloquet's 
enterotome for laying open the intestine upon its posterior part. This 
done, we observed, about two and a half inches above the anal orifice, 
upon the anterior wall of the rectum, an oblique jagged opening, com- 
municating with that already noticed in the peritoneum : all the other 
abdominal viscera appeared healthy. The perforation of the rectum 
was complete, and the contents of the syringe were thus thrown into the 
peritoneal sac, instead of the intestine. It is proper here to state, that 
the pipe of the syringe was not a common pewter one, but of horn, four 
inches in length, and very pointed. In giving the enema, instead of 
directing the pipe backwards into the concavity of the sacrum (and with 

so sharp an instrument the finger should always be used), Mr. 

thrust it immediately upwards against the promontory of the sacrum, and 
thus perforated the intestine. 

To bring this man, calling himself doctor, to justice, that he might 
suffer the penalty due his ignorance and neglect, two indictments were 
filed against him. The first was quashed ; and the second having been 
improperly drawn up, was entirely nugatory. Under the second indict- 
ment, the counsel for the defence cleared the defendant, on the ground 
that the child did not die of the mere wound inflicted by the pipe of the 
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syringe ; there being no mention in the indictment of the liquid found in 
the abdomen. 

Being summoned both by the State and the defendant, I was not 
called upon for evidence. Had I been allowed to testify, it would have 
been to this effect : — That the disease of the air-passages was hardly 
capable of causing death, and that the child might have recovered from 
the simple perforation of the rectum, as the opening was oblique, up- 
wards, and valvular, in a manner to have prevented faecal effusion. I 
attribute the child’s death to the presence of the liquid found in the 
peritoneum, which liquid, rendered more irritating by its containing tar- 
tar emetic, produced so severe a shock to the nervous system, and caused 
the rapid and fatal prostration of all the vital powers. It is probable 
that death was hastened both by the disease of the larynx and the rup- 
ture of the intestine ; but, independently of these, the liquid in the peri- 
toneum must ulteriorly have proved inevitably fatal. 


THE BOSTON MEDICAL AND SURGICAL JOURNAL. 

BOSTON, FEBRUARY 2 1 , 184 4 . 


Purpura Hemorrhagica . — Cases of this disease are not of very fre- 
quent occurrence, and yet every practitioner, of long standing, may have 
had an opportunity of witnessing it. Usually the malady has a speedy 
run to a fatal termination. By the Boston bill of mortality, it seems that 
only one fatal case occurred in this city in 1843 — but there may have 
1 been cases in which the patient recovered. 

Our attention has been called to the successful treatment of purpura by 
Dr. A. J. Coons, reported in the 15th of January No. of the St. Louis 
Medical and Surgical Journal. In his hands, creosote seems to have been 
the efficacious agent in the treatment. Although he prescribed a mild ca- 
thartic of oil in one case, the fifteen drops of creosote in a mucilage of 
four ounces of gum Arabic, a tablespoonful three times a day, according 
to his own diary, soon modified the symptoms. He also gave pulv. ipe- 
cac. compos, and sub. m. hydrarg., aa grs. iij., morning and evening. 
On the 27th of January, when treatment began, there was oozing of 
blood from the lips, dark spots in the palms of the hands, the eyelids ex- 
hibited signs of bleeding, &c. ; but on the 29th, the oozing from the lips 
and gums had ceased. 

The object of these observations is simply to induce gentlemen who 
may be called to a case of purpura, to ply the system with this potent agent 
— creosote, which of late, in this as well as some other diseases, seems to 
have been rather neglected. 


Mammoth Doses i?i a Case of Poisoning . — Desperate cases, says the 
proverb, require desperate means. Dr. Warren, Senior, of this city, was 
called suddenly to visit a lady, early in the morning, who instead of tak- 
ing two ounces of tincture of rhubarb, as she intended, had by mistake 
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actually swallowed two ounces of laudanum. The dreadful discovery 
was instantly made, and Dr. Warren at once called. He gave directly 
two ounces of antimonial wine, which not producing vomition as soon as 
expected, one ounce of pulverized ipecac, was administered, mixed ia 
water. That being equally inoperative, he next gave one drachm of tart, 
antimony. But the stomach was not yet in the least excited, and he then 
gave the patient a drachm of sulphate of copper. With all these, not 
even nausea could be produced. It is unnecessary to explain the reasons 
why a stomach pump was not introduced. The alarm was greatly in- 
creased by the failure of all these well-known active emetics, and Dr. 
Warren saw that the lady must inevitably die, if relief was fiot afforded 
without further delay. He then pressed over the region of the stomach 
with both hands, kneading the organ violently, and instantly, by mere me- 
chanical pressure, completely forced up the whole mass of contents to- 
gether. Through the whole day she was unremittingly exercised on her 
feet, to keep her from falling asleep. The propensity to doze was press- 
ingly strong, but by this indefatigable course she was kept awake — 
and by the next morning all drowsiness effectually left her, and she was 
perfectly restored to consciousness and health. 


Smallpox communicated by Batik Bills. — “ Mr. Duble, teller of the Clin- 
ton Bank, Columbus, Ohio, recently died of smallpox; the affection hav- 
ing been communicated by the bank notes which he was compelled to 
handle in his official capacity.” 

A similar case occurred in Boston a few years since, in the person of a 
Mr. Barker, a clerk in Mr. Allen’s auction store, Milk street. He noticed, 
in taking a bank bill from a gentleman’s hand, who was settling for some 
purchase, that he had small scabs here and there, over his face. It was 
presumed that he had just recovered from smallpox, and the few crusts 
that were visible were the last remains of the disease. Mr. Barker ex- 
hibited the disease on the 14th day after exposure, not having been vac- 
cinated. It assumed the confluent form, of which he died in great agony 
about the twenty-first day after its development. 


New York State Lunatic Asylum . — We are indebted to Dr. Brigham, 
the Superintendent, for a copy of the first annual report of this institu- 
tion. The extent to which the Asylum, as originally designed, is 
finished, is already found inadequate for the accommodation of appli- 
cants. It was intended, by those who planned it, to accommodate, by 
means of four buildings, 1000 patients, and it is probable that there is 
that number in the Slate who should be within the walls of this, or 
some other well-managed asylum, as in 1842 it was ascertained that 
430 lunatic paupers in the State were then confined in jails and poor- 
houses. The one finished building of the Asylum will now accommo- 
date properly but 225, and on the 1st of February there were 221 pa- 
tients in it, and the remaining few vacant rooms were engaged. The 
foundations of the other three contemplated buildings, have been found so 
much injured by rain and frost, as to be unsuitable to build upon, and 
some of the stone has been used for other purposes. The managers re- 
commend the erection of two additional wings of brick to the present 
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building, each 250 feet long by 38 feet wide, which will enable them to 
accommodate 500 patients. We copy some of the more important items 
from Dr. Brigham’s report. 

“ The Asylum was opened for the reception of patients the 16th of 
January, 1843. Since that time to the 30th of November, a period of ten 
months and a half, there have been admitted 276 patients. Discharged, 
recovered, 53 ; do. improved, 14; do. unimproved, 6 ; do. dead, 7. Re- 
maining, November 30th, 196. 

“ Eighty patients have been discharged. Fifty-six of these were recent 
cases, that is, of not more than twelve months’ duration. Of this number 
49 recovered ; 3 were discharged without recovery, and 4 died. Twen- 
ty-four were old cases. Of this number 4 recovered ; 17 were discharged 
without recovery, and 3 died. 

“The deaths have been few. One died soon after admission, from ex- 
haustion consequent to long abstinence from food and exposure to cold, 
before he came to the Asylum. Another from erysipelas, arising from a 
wound before admission ; a third from scirrhous stomach ; one died of pa- 
ralysis; two of consumption, and one from sudden effusion upon the 
brain, the third day after reception. 

“ We have practised weighing each patient soon after admission, again 
the first day of each month, and when discharged. Average weight of 
men on admission, 138 lbs., 1 oz. Average weight of men at the end of 
the year, and when discharged, 141 lbs., 10 oz. Average weight of wo- 
men on admission, 112 lbs., 10 oz. Average weight of women at the 
end of the year, and when discharged, 116 lbs., 7 oz. With the excep- 
tion of two, all discharged cured had gained flesh — some of them from 
10 to 18 pounds, one 37 pounds. Total increase in weight of the 53 
discharged cured, 306 pounds.” 

Among the supposed causes of insanity are the following, with the 
numbers attached. Religious anxiety, 50; ill health, 46 ; puerperal, 20; 
loss of property, 17; excessive study, 12; intemperance, 10 ; death of 
kindred, 10; fright, 7 ; ‘ Millerisin/ 7 ; masturbation, 3.” 

The following is the diet used at the Asylum : — 

“ Breakfast. — Coffee, bread, butter, potatoes, cold or warm meat, hash- 
ed meat, mackerel, sausages, dry or buttered toast, and buckwheat cakes 
in the season. These articles varied according to the season of the year, 
and to afford a frequent change. 

41 Tea . — Tea, bread, butter, biscuit, toast, plain cake, gingerbread, crack- 
ers, cheese, apple sauce, and berries in the season. These so varied ns to 
make some change frequently. 

“ Dinner. — Sunday — cold meat, potatoes, pudding or rice, molasses, 
bread, butter, crackers, cheese, pie. Monday — boiled corned beef, vege- 
tables, rice, molasses, bread and butter. Tuesday — roast meat, vegetables, 
pie or pudding, cheese, bread and butter. Wednesday — soup, boiled 
fresh meat, stew-pie, beefsteak, fresh fish, poultry, or other articles in the 
market and not used other days, bread and butter. Thursday — same as 
Monday. Friday — same as Tuesday. Saturday — boilod salt fish, rice, 
molasses, or pudding, vegetables, bread and butter. 

“The sick have a prescribed diet. Milk is abundantly supplied to all 
the tables, and fruits, especially apples, are often furnished to such of the 
patients as are not likely to be injured by them ” 
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Spojitaneous Dislocations . — From the Norwalk Gazette the following 
very remarkable case is copied. — Uriah Ambler, who died in this town 
on Thursday morning last, was a house carpenter, and by exposure when 
in a heated and excited state of body, about nine years since, became a 
prey to that racking disease, the rheumatism. During nearly the whole 
of this long period he was confined to his room and bed, enduring an 
amount and intensity of pain and suffering which have seldom fallen to 
the lot of humanity. 

His disease, in its progress, dislocated nearly, or quite, every joint in 
his body, causing the bones to protrude from their places, and in some in- 
stances to project nearly an inch from the surface, and for the last four 
years deprived him entirely of sight. It was but an every-day business, 
and not unfrequently, we believe, repeated many times a day, to replace 
the joints which were constantly flying from their natural positions and 
relationship. After death we had a slight examination of the body, and 
a description of it will convey to the mind of the reader some idea of the 
nature of that disease, which could produce such a pitiable piece of de- 
formity. We found it in the position which, for a long time previous to 
death, was the only one in which it could lie. On the right side, the 
head and shoulders curved forward, and the legs drawn up. The bones 
in the feet and legs were displaced and distorted, the spine much 
curved, disfigured and disjointed, the shoulders out of place, the arms at 
the elbows in the same situation, while in the case of one, if not of both 
the hands, a right angle was formed with the wrist. The fingers were 
drawn from the middle joint in opposite directions, the upper half being 
drawn inward towards the palm, while the lower half formed a complete 
curve outward. The disfigurement extended even to the nails, which 
scarcely had a resemblance to nature. One of the attending physicians 
has informed us that the only place he could find to get at the pulsation 
of the body, was at the carotid artery of the peck. 


Curability of Phthisis . — “ M. Fournet alludes to his having met with, 
in the course of one year, no fewer than 14 cases of confirmed phthisis 
that were cured ; besides 10 other cases, in which dissection revealed the 
traces of caverns that had become perfectly healed. 

“ He goes on to remark, that ‘ these 14 cases of phthisis, cured in the 
living subject, have proved to me — 

u ‘ 1. That certain persons, who have exhibited the most decided symp- 
toms of the disease, in its most advanced stage, may yet be restored to 
excellent health. 

“ 4 2. That, if the general state is satisfactory in these individuals, 
and does not occasionally bear the evidence in some manner of the acci- 
dents of their past life, the local condition is very different, and always 
reveals the presence of alterations, more or less extensive. 

“ ‘ 3. That even hereditary phthisis, in its most advanced stage, is sus* 
ceptible of cure ; although such an occurrence is certainly much more 
rare than in cases of the accidental disease. 

‘“4. That phthisical patients, who have been treated by very various 
kinds of remedies, or who have been left entirely to the resources of the 
natural powers of their economy, seem to have recovered in about the 
same proportion ; and, therefore, that nature generally K fait tous les frais 
of the cure of the disease.’ 
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“He concludes his remarks with the following sentence: — ; The capi- 
tal fact which seems to spring from these inquiries is, that tuberculous 
disease is not, like cancer, essentially incurable ; on the contrary, that it 
is often curable, and that its extreme and most disheartening fatality is 
referable rather to the circumstance of its being seated in one of the vital 
organs of the system, and to its tendency to frequent relapses, than to its 
primary and essential nature.* ” — Med. Chirur. Review . 


Face-Ache . — This common affection, so often supposed to be excited by 
a diseased tooth, although the latter fails to be detected — a rheumatic, 
chronic kind of pain, wholly different from that of tic-douloureux — is often 
speedily curable by muriate of ammonia . This salt should be given in 
doses of half a drachm, dissolved in water, three or four times daily. 
About four doses will be sufficient to test the potency of the remedy. At 
other times the iodide of potassium, in five or six-grain doses, is quickly 
effective towards a cure. The efficacy of the latter remedy renders it 
probable that the affection is of the nature of periosteal inflammation. — 
Dr. Watson' $ Lectures. 


Excision of the vihole Lower Jaw. — The case of excision of the whole 
lower jaw, felated by Dr. Bartolome Signoroni, is interesting as showing 
that patients may recover after removal of the whole jaw. and preserve 
the power of swallowing, and the faculty of speech. In this case, on ac- 
count of an osteo-sarcomatous affection, the whole jaw was removed at 
its articulations. The patient speedily recovered, and was a few months 
afterwards exhibited at Padua, to the Italian Scientific Association. He 
had completely regained his health, swallowed easily, and his speech was 
scarcely defective. It is much to be regretted that the details of this case 
are not given ; it may, however, be gathered from the remarks which fol- 
low the simple announcement of its success, that the bone was extracted 
piece-meal, being divided into portions by means of the cutting pliers intro- 
duced through subcutaneous incisions. It is to this mode of operating the 
author attributes the small quantity of blood lost, the rapidity of the heal- 
ing process, and the general success of the operation. No mention, how- 
ever, is made of the size of the tumor, the amount of the lower jaw which 
it involved, or the necessity which existed for removing the whole bone. 
— Annali Universali ; and Edin. Med. and Surg. Journ . 


To Correspondents, &c. — Dr. Slack on the Theory of Gall and Spurzheim, 
and Dr. Allen’s and Dr. Ball’s communications, are on hand for publication. 
— The annual catalogues of the Jefferson Medical College, Geneva College, 
and the College of Physicians and Surgeons of New York — Dr. Welch’s Ad- 
dress at New Haven, Dr. Harrison’s Lecture before the Ohio Medical Lyceum, 
and a Treatise on Domestic Practice, from Alabama, have been received. 


Died, — At Xenia, Ohio, Dr. James McCan, in the 57th year of his age — a na- 
tive of AugustaCo., Virginia. 

Number of deaths in Boston lor the week ending Feb. 17, 45. — Males, 20— Females, 25. Stillborn, 4. 

Of consumption, 10 — drowned, 1— debility, 2 — lung fever, 4— scarlet fever, 5— croup, 4— marasmus, 
J — haemorrhage, 1 — inflammation of the lungs, 2— erysipelas, 1 — hooping cough, 1— inflammation of 
the brain, 1 — disease of the kidneys, [—inflammation of the bowels, 1— jaundice, 1— disease of the 
heart, 1— intemperance, J— infantile, 2— measles, 1— fits, 1 — old age, 1— epilepsy, 1 — scald, 1. 

Under 5 years, 21 — between 5 and 20 years, 3 — between 20 and 60 years, 16— over 60 years, 5. 
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The Plea of Insanity . — At Derby Eng., John Winfield Grocock, aged 
17 years, was indicted for violating the person of Eliza Ann Allwood, a 
child aged 11, and also for attempting to murder her. 

The outline of the case may be given in a few sentences. The prisoner 
having decoyed the girl away, under pretence of giving her employment 
in a Derby silk mill, violated her person, struck her repeatedly on the 
head with a hammer, and left her for dead. He then gave himself up to 
justice as a murderer, asked for pen, ink, and paper, and wrote a minute 
account of the whole affair, with the exception of the rape, which he natu- 
rally supposed would diminish his claims to public sympathy, without 
adding to his pretensions as a monomaniac. His account concludes by 
saying, “ as regards my intention for committing such an act, I was deter- 
mined to be transported or hung, having at that time no means of obtain- 
ing a livelihood, but I cannot properly explain the motive for committing 
such an action.” 

The prisoner described to the superintendent of the police the spot 
where the crime had been committed. It was under a tree facing the 
windows of the mill at Borrowash. The grass was much trampled down ; 
there was a quantity of blood upon it ; and the handle and head of a ham- 
mer were picked up separately, for Grocock had struck this poor child till 
the instrument came in two. When taken to the Infirmary, one large and 
six smaller contused and jagged wounds were found upon her head. She 
recovered, however, and was one of the witnesses on the trial. 

Grocock had possibly speculated on the favor shown of late to mono- 
mania, whether real or pretended, and had anticipated sporting in the 
same play-ground with Oxford and Macnaughten. In prison he acted his 
part as well as he could. “ He was calm and quiet,” says Mr. Douglas 
Fox, the surgeon of the jail, “ when he did not know that he was watch- 
ed, but rolled his eyes strangely when he knew that he was observed.” 

Several witnesses were called for the defence. One proved that his 
general conversation was very strange — that he talked very wildly; an- 
other that he said, “ Mrs. Gee. I feel very curious — my head is very hot 
— I feel as if I should go beside myself.” Another, who was an out-pa- 
tient at the Nottingham Infirmary, saw him there, and was alarmed at 
the wildness of his conversation and appearance. Lastly, his father 
proved that the prisoners uncle had been insane 18 years, and had been 
in confinement; and that the prisoner, when 18 months old, had a fall 
upon a mop-nail, which cut his forehead severely over the eye, and left 
a scar which is still visible. In short, there was evidence enough to have 
got the prisoner off had it been backed by any of the medical witnesses. 
This did not happen ; and Grocock was left to answer for his complicated 
crimes. The jury took a merciful view of the case, and found him guilty 
of the fourth count only, which charged the intent to do grievous bodily 
harm. 

The sentence of the court was, that he should be transported for life.— 
Medical Gazette. 

New Bonks in London . — A Letter to Professor Liebig on certain Mis- 
statements with reference to the ultimate analysis of the ox bile, as con- 
tained in the second edition of his work, with some Remarks on the 
Bile of Omnivorous and Carnivorous Animals, by George Kemp, M.D., 
&c. — On the Nature and Treatment of Tic Douloureux, Sciatica, and 
other Neuralgic Disorders. By Henry Hunt, M.D., &c. &c. 
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WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS— NO H. 

By J. J. Moorman, M.D., Residont Physician at tho White Snlphar Springs. 

(Communicated for the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal.) 

MINERAL WATERS IN GENERAL. 

Early Use of, fyc. fyc . — Mineral waters rank among the ancient reme- 
dies used for the cure of disease. The Greeks, who in knowledge of 
medicine were superior to the nations who had preceded them, regarded 
natural medicated waters as a special boon of the Deity, and piously 
dedicated them to Hercules, the god of strength. They used them for 
drinking, and for general and topical bathing. Hippocrates was ac- 
quainted wdth the value and uses of various mineral waters, and many 
other Greek physicians, we are told, employed them for numerous dis- 
eases for which they are used at this day. 

With the Romans, mineral waters were a familiar remedy, not only in 
Italy, but in all the countries in which that nation obtained dominion. 
Mineral springs were eagerly sought out in the countries over which their 
conquests from time to time extended, and prompted by “ gratitude to 
the benefit which they experienced from their use, they decorated them 
with edifices, and each fount was placed under the protection of a tute- 
lary deity.”— -( Bril.) Pliny, in his natural history, treats of various mine- 
ral waters and their uses; and it is a fact w'orthy of remark, that they 
were highly recommended by various Roman physicians, in the fifth 
century, in the same diseases for which they are at this day so much 
employed — particularly for nervous and rheumatic diseases, and for de- 
rangements of the liver, stomach and Skin. 

With the modem nations of civilized Europe, mineral waters, both as 
internal and external remedies, have always been held in high estimation* 
The national regulations that have, from time to time, been adopted to 
investigate their virtues, and their appropriate applicability, and to guard 
against their improper use/ sufficiently manifest the importance that has 
been attached to them as remedial agents. Henry IV., we are told, 
u during his youth, had frequented the springs of the Pyrenees, and 
witnessing the abuses in the employment of so useful a remedy, sought to 
correct them after his ascension to the throne of France. He nominated 
by edicts and letters patent, in 1603, superintendents and superintendent 
generals, who were charged with the entire control over the use of mine- 
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ral waters, baths and fountains of the kingdom. Most of the mineral 
springs and bathing establishments on the Continent of Europe, are 
placed under a somewhat similar superintendence, and a resident physi- 
cian is also appointed by the government.” — ( Bell.) 

Although mineral waters had been favorite remedial agents with the 
enlightened nations of the earth for many centuries, it was comparatively 
but recently that chemistry, by minute analysis, was able to determine 
with precision their constituent parts. 

In 1670 the mineral waters of France were first fully analyzed by a 
commission appointed by the Academy of Sciences at Paris; but it was 
not until 1766, near a hundred years afterwards, that Bayen discovered 
the means of separating sulphur from sulphureous waters — nor until 1774 
that the celebrated Borgamann demonstrated the existence of sulphuret- 
ted hydrogen gas. Meanwhile physicians stationed at the several water- 
ing places were active in observing and noting the various operations of 
the different waters on the human system, and in determining, from ex- 
perience, the various cases in which they were beneficial or injurious. 

Experience the only sure Guide in the Administration , fyc. — After 
all that science can effect in determining the component parts of mineral 
waters, it is experience alone in their use, that can he fully relied upon 
as to their specific effects, or applicability to particular diseases. Che- 
mical analysis is important mainly as a matter of general scientific know- 
ledge, and may be so far practically useful to the physician, as to enable 
him to form correct general views as relates to the nature and powers of 
the remedy ; but it is fallacious to suppose that an analysis, however 
perfect, can ever enable the physician, in the present state of our know- 
ledge, and in the absence of practical observation , to prescribe a mineral 
water with confidence or safety. An accurate- knowledge of the compo- 
nent parts of mineral waters, might do much, 1 admit, to prevent the 
incessant mistakes and mischief which medical men commit in sending 
their patients, “ hap hazard ,” to drink mineral waters which are often 
unadapted to their cases ; but it never can, in the absence of experi- 
mental knowledge, qualify them for giving specific and detailed direc- 
tions for their use. Dr. John Bell, in his valuable work on “ Baths and 
Mineral Waters,” has the following sensible and judicious passage upon 
this subject. “ I wish not,” he says, “ to be ranked among the chemi- 
cal physicians, who, having discovered the proportion of each foreign 
ingredient in the mineral spring, and studied its operation on the economy, 
pretend to determine the general effect of the compound. We may, 
indeed, by a knowledge of the constituent parts, predict, to a certain ex- 
tent, the medicinal power of the compound ; but it is only by multiplied 
facts, that is, experience of its use , that we can speak positively of its 
virtues.” 

In no other country, perhaps, do mineral waters abound in greater 
variety than in the United States, and it is a subject of sincere regret, 
that their nature, applicability, and proper method of administration, 
should have been so little studied, both by physicians and the public at 
large. It is true that certain opinions generally prevail in enlightened 
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circles, as regartls the curative powers of some of our more celebrated 
fountains ; and iliese opinions, so far as they go, being generally founded 
on experience, may, in the main, be tolerably correct. Nevertheless, 
there is a lamentable want of information generally, and eveu among our 
jnore-enlighlened physicians, as to the specific nature and adaptation of 
our mineral waters to particular diseases — information, the want of which 
must always disqualify for the safe and confident recommendation of these 
valuable agents. 

A perfect knowledge of thp various influences, and of the peculiar 
minute circumstances that control the use of mineral waters in different 
systems, as well as the best methods of using them in certain pathological 
conditions of the system, must,, as with all other medicines, be learned 
from observation. Now as physicians but rarely have an opportunity of 
observing the use of mineral waters for a sufficient length of lime and in 
a sufficient variety of cases, and as but little has been written by those 
who have observed their effects, it might not to be supposed that the 
medical public generally would be greatly enlightened on this sobject. 

I have said that the opinions generally prevailing in enlightened cir- 
cles, relative to the curative powers of our principal mineral fountains, 
being founded on experience, may, in the main, be correct. I would 
not be understood, however, as advising a reliance upon such “ popular 
fame.” Information of this kind is sufficient to awaken attention and in- 
cite inquiry, but certainly should not be implicitly relied upon in individual 
cases. At best, it is generally “hearsay ” opinion, made up, ordinarily, 
from partial and empirical sources; or, quite as likely, from the preju- 
diced accounts which are brought by visiters from the different watering 
places, and which are sweepingly favorable, or prejudicial, as they may 
chance to have been benefited or worsted, and that without reference to 
the specific action of the agent, or that clear understanding of the 
pathology of the case, which would serve as a safe guide in its applica- 
tion to others. Every physician knows how prone persons are to err ii} 
the use of medicines, from the supposed resemblance of cases. Often 
am 1 pained to see persons persevering in the use of a mineral water to 
their evident prejudice, and for no better reason than that Mr. or Mrs. 
Sucb-a-one was cured of a disease supposed to , be similar ; or, by the 
general recommendation of some medical man who sent them to the 
‘ ‘ mountains ” with a u carte blanche f to use “ some of the mineral 
waters” Occasionally it has become my painful duty to advise patients 
to retrace their melancholy steps liomCward, without using any of the 
waters, because none were adapted to their case. 

Mineral waters are not a panacea ; they act like all other medicines by 
producing certain effects upon the animal economy, and upon principles 
capable of being clearly defined. It follows, that there are various dis- 
eases and states of the system to which they are not only not adapted, 
but in which they would be eminently injurious. 

Some years since, 1 was requested to visit a highly-respectable gentle- 
man, who had just arrived at the White Sulphur with his family, from 
one of our distant cities. He was in wretched health, and sought my 
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advice as to the applicability of the water to his case. On examination, 
I felt astonished that any medical man of intelligence should have re- 
commended such a case to mineral waters for relief. I advised the gen- 
tleman to re-trace his steps homeward, and put himself under medical 
treatment, as he had no time to lose. Accordingly, the ensuing morning, 
he re-commenced his journey of seven hundred miles to reach bis borne. 
Medicine did for him what mineral waters were not calculated to do, and 
I have since heard of his entire recovery. This gentleman informed 
me that he had been influenced to undertake the distant, and, to him, 
painful journey, by a physician who had never before prescribed for bis 
case, and who candidly stated to him that he knew but little of the mine- 
ral waters of Virginia ; but had heard of many cures from their use, and 
therefore advised that he should hasten to give them a trial. Influenced 
by this medical opinion, the unfortunate invalid had dragged himself and 
his family seven hundred miles, under the vain hope of finding a reme- 
dy, which the physician should, in such a case, have found in his own 
office. Now a little more knowledge of the nature of our mineral wa- 
ters, and a more commendable caution in advising their use, would have 
prevented the heavy sacrifice this gentleman incurred. Nor is this by 
any means an isolated instance — my case-book furnishes me with many 
others equally strong, that have come under my observation within the 
last few years. 

Medical Efficacy , fyc- — Mineral waters are exceedingly valuable as 
medicinal agehts ; are applicable to a large circle of cases ; and will, un- 
questionably, cure many which the ordinary remedies of the shops will 
not. Nevertheless, it should always be borne in mind that they are not a 
catholicon ; that they are not to be used for every disease ; and that to 
be prescribed successfully, they must, like all other medicines, be pre- 
scribed with reference to the nature and pathology of the case. Nor is 
this caution ordinarily more necessary in using the various medicines of 
the shops than in using our more potent mineral waters* 

Some there are, I know, who profess to be unbelievers in the medicinal 
activity of mineral waters, and who, without denying the benefit that is 
often derived from visiting such fountains, attribute the whole to travel, 
change of air, exercise, relaxation from business, fee. fee. Now I freely 
admit that these are often important .agents in the cure of a large class of 
cases ; but from long experience at a popular watering place, and the 
numerous cures I have seen effected from the water itself, totally discon- 
nected with any of the adjuncts alluded to, it would be quite as easy to 
convince me that bark is not tonic, that jalap does not purge, or that 
mercury will not salivate, as that mineral waters may not be an active 
and potent means of curing disease, entirely independent of the valuable 
adjuvants that have been alluded to. 

The advocates of the non-efficacy of mineral waters per tt , would 
scarcely persist in this opinion, after seeing the large amount of active 
medical material, obtained by evaporation from some of our more active 
waters ; the white sulphur , for instance, which yields more than 130 
grains to the galloo, and which, upon analysis, is found to consist of iodine f 
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sulphur , thfc various combinations of soda, magnesia, and other active 
ingredients. Would it not be absurd to believe, that so large amount of 
these efficient medical substances, as is usually taken into the stomach, by 
those who drink mineral waters in which they abound, could fail to exert 
a positive influence upon the economy ? My own experience, for many 
years, in the use of such waters, enables me to bear the most unequivocal 
testimony, as to the direct and positive influence of many of them upon the 
human body. In the language of the celebrated Patissier, I can unhesitat- 
ingly say, that “ in the general, mineral waters revive the languishing cir- 
culation, give a new direction to the vital energies, re-establish the perspi- 
ratory action of the skin, bring back to their physiological type the vi- 
tiated or suppressed secretions, provoke salutary evacuations, either by 
urine, or stool, or by transpiration ; they bring about in the animal econo* 
my an intimate transmutation — a profound change ; they saturate the 
sick body. How many sick persons, abandoned by their physicians, have 
found health at mineral springs ? How many individuals* exhausted by 
violent disease, have recovered, by a journey to mineral waters, their tone, 
mobility and energy, to restore which, attempts in other ways might have 
been made with less certitude of success.” And hence, most cordially 
do I adopt the sentiments of the distinguished Dr. Armstrong, who in 
speaking of the medicinal efficacy of mineral waters, says, “ 1 dare 
pledge my word , that , if they be only fully and fairly tried , they will 
be found amongst the most powerful agents which have ever been 
brought to the relief of human maladies” 

Modus Operandi , fyc. — Various attempts have been made to ac- 
count for the peculiar effects of mineral waters upon the system. They 
seem to act, in the first place, as a simple hygienic agent. Secondly, they 
act, in accordance with their constituent ingredients, specifically on the 
animal economy. Mineral waters exert their more important influences 
upon the human body upon a different principle from many of the articles 
of the materia medica ; they are evidently absorbed, enter into the cir- 
culation, and change the consistence, as well as the composition of the 
fluids ; they course through the system, and apply the medical materials 
which they hold in solution, in the most minute form of subdivision that 
can be conceived of, to the diseased surfaces and tissues ; they reach and 
search the most minute ramifications of the capillaries, and remove the 
morbid condition of those vessels, which are so commonly the primary 
seats of disease. It is thus that they relieve chronic disordered action, 
and impart natural energy and elasticity to vessels that have been dis- 
tended either by inflammation or congestion— while they communicate 
an energy to the muscular fibre and to the animal tissues generally, which 
is not witnessed from the administration of ordinary remedies. 

Many of the articles of the materia medica seem to act by sympathy 
and counter-irritation, and to cure one organ of the body by irritating 
another ; thus calomel, by irritating the stomach and duodeuum, is made 
to act efficiently upon the liver, to which organ it has a strong specific 
tendency. Not so, however, with mineral waters ; they never cure one 
organ by irritating another. I can with confidence assert, tliat I have 
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never seen mineral waters successfully used in any case in tvhich they 
kept up a considerable irritation upon any of the organs of the body. 

Both physicians and patients are quite too much in the habit of look- 
ing to the immediate and sensible operations of mineral waters, and of 
judging of their efficacy from such effects. It most cases, it is servicea- 
ble for such agents to open the bowels gently ; and in some, it is best for 
them to purge actively. Occasionally, advantage is derived from pro- 
moting an increased flow of urine or perspiration ; but, as a general rule, 
the greatest good is derived from the absorption of the water, resulting in 
that “ profound change ” spoken of by Patissier, or, in other words, the 
alterative action of the remedy. It should always be borne in mind that 
this profound cAang^-*-this alterative effect — is incompatible with con- 
stant or active action of the water upon any of the emunctories. This, 
unquestionably, is true as relates to the White Sulphur Water, with which 
l am most familiar, and I believe it to be 90 with all alterative waters. 

So well convinced am I, that the alterative action is the real curative 
action effected by sulphur waters , in nine cases out of ten where any se- 
rious disease exists, that, ordinarily, I am not solicitous to obtain much 
daily increase of evacuation from any of the emunctories. On the con- 
trary, I often find great advantage from the administration of some ap- 
propriate means to prevent the too free action of the water, especially on 
the bowels and kidneys. As a general rule, it is far better that such wa- 
ters should lie quietly upon the system , without manifesting much excite- 
ment upon any of the organs, and producing, at most, but a small increase 
in the quantity of the ordinary healthy evacuations. 

The quality or kind of evacuations produced by mineral waters, is a 
matter of far more importance, and when strong sulphur waters are used, 
never fail to evidence the existence and the extent to which alterative ac- 
tion is going on in the system, and to this, persons using such waters, 
should always pay a careful attention. 

I have said that the best effects of mineral waters, are their alterative 
or changing effects ; and that in the administration of the White Sulphur 
Water, 1 do not, ordinarily, desire to provoke much increase of the 
natural evacuations. I do not wish, however, to be understood by ibis 
general declaration, as laying down an absolute rule of practice to govern 
all cases. The administration of this water, like the administration of 
every other active remedy, should be governed in reference to the particu- 
lar character and demands of each case ; and in such discriminating prac- 
tice, it will sometimes be found best to use it in a manner to produce 
active operations for a short time. I have, indeed, generally found, that 
those who are actively purged by mineral waters, if they have strength 
to bear it, will be best satisfied with the remedy at the time , and in fact, 
are apt to feel better at the time , than those upon whom the water is ex- 
erting but little or no purgative effect. It may be laid down as a general 
fact, in the use of the White Sulphur Water , subject to but few excep- 
tions, that those on whose bowels it acts freely, will feel best while at the 
Springs ; while those who are but little purged, will feel best after they 
have left the Springs , and will, ordinarily, enjoy the most permanent ad- 
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vintage. The reason of this is obvious ; in the first case, the active 
purgation throws off the gross humors of the bbdy, and the patient feels 
promptly relieved ; in the other case, the remedy lies upon the system, 
is absorbed, and gradually produces its changing influences — bringing the 
various secretory functions into a healthy condition —unloading and 
cleansing the machinery of the economy — silently putting its works to 
rights, and giving them their natural and healthy motion. All this re- 
quires time for its accomplishment ; and hence, we often hear persons 
say, “ I was no better while at the Springs, but I began to mend soon 
after I left, and have continued better since.” Declarations of this 
kind I hear every day by persons who have previously visited the Springs, 
and they verify the correctness of my proposition. 

Length of Time to be used ; (fc . — To acute diseases, mineral waters 
are not adapted ; for all such, they are too exciting, too prone to increase 
the activity of the circulation, and to stimulate the general system. It 
is in chronic diseases only that they are found so eminently serviceable. 
By chronic diseases I mean those slow diseases of the system, uniformly 
attended either with simple excitement , chronic inflammation , or chronic 
congestion of the bloodvessels. To be permanently beneficial in diseases 
of this description, the use of mineral waters, like the disease for which 
they are taken, should be “chronic;” 1 mean an instantaneous cure 
should not be expected, but that the remedy should be persisted in, and 
the cure gradually brought about. Sulphur waters may be easily brought 
into disrepute by short and imperfect trials of them. To prove effectual, 
“ they should for the most part be continued daily, in sufficient quantity, 
until the disease gives way, or until their inefficacy has been fairly proved 
by an unremitted perseverance. In some cases of ophthalmia, of rheu- 
matism, and slight cutaneous affections, I have known them to effect a 
cure in two or three weeks, while in other cases, apparently similar in all 
respects, twice, thrice, or even four times that period bas elapsed before 
the cure had been accomplished ; and what is here affirmed of these 
external affections, is still more strongly applicable to internal diseases, 
which are seldom speedily overcome by these waters, how completely 
soever they may yield at last. In illustration of this point os to internal 
diseases, it may be mentioned that I have seen both chronic inflammation 
of the liver, and chronic inflammation of the rectum, where no benefit was 
produced for three or four weeks, and yet a continuation of the waters 
for six or eight weeks longer has effaced every vestige of the morbid in- 
dications for which they were prescribed .” — (Armstrong on Sulphur 
Waters.) 

There is no greater folly in the use of mineral waters, than that of lay- 
ing down a definite period of time for which they should be used , with- 
out reference to their effects upon the system. Like all other medicines, 
mineral waters should be used, discontinued, or modified in their use, with 
a strict regard to their operations upon the body, and to their good or bad 
effects upon the disease. Whenever prescribed, their operations should 
be watched with the same care with which we watch the effects of 
any other medicine ; and they should be persevered in, or temporarily, or 
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permanently discontinued, or, controlled in their action by some appropri- 
ate adjuvant, according to the indications presented in each case. 

It will occur to every reflecting mind, that the expectation of being 
cured, or even essentially benefited, in an obstinate chronic disease , from 
a few days’ use of any mineral water, is altogether unreasonable. Never- 
theless, I have often seen persons at watering places despairing of the 
efficacy of the water, simply because it had not produced an obvious 
and appreciable benefit in five or six days. A sort of stereotyped opinion 
indeed prevails with numerous visiters to such places, that the water 
should not in any case be used longer than two weeks. 1 scarcely need 
say that this is a most erroneous opinion, and often interposes between 
the patient and his recovery ; instances of which I almost daily see at 
the White Sulphur. It is true, that some who hold the unwarrantable 
opinion alluded to, perse veringly endeavor to drink as much in the “ two 
weeks,” as they should do in six, but this only serves in a common way, 
to make them abandon it four or five days before their prescribed time, 
by absolutely disqualifying the system for its reception at all. 

I can say, as the result of many years’ observation, that the White 
Sulphur , which is one of the strongest sulphur waters in the world, rarely 
produces its full alterative effects within two weeks, under its most judi- 
cious administration, and under favorable circumstances for its use ; and 
that three, four, five and even eight weeks often elapse before it has 
displayed its full remedial powers in obstinate cases. 

General Remarks on the Administration , fyc. fyc . — Mineral waters are 
all stimulants in a greater or less degree, and some have attributed much 
of their virtue to this property. Such an opinion, however, is clearly 
erroneous. I have already remarked that such waters are rarely service- 
able when they keep up any considerable irritation of an organ. I 
now remark that any considerable excitement of the general orgasm, is 
equally prejudicial : indeed l have often been embarrassed, and sometimes 
thwarted in (he successful use of mineral waters, from the prevalence of 
this quality. The amount of excitement resulting from the use of such 
waters, depends upon the nature of their constituent principles ; upon the 
quantity taken, the manner of taking it, and the excitability of each indi- 
vidual’s constitution. If it be a water abounding in sulphuretted hydrogen 
gas, the most essential difference exists in taking it with or i vithout its gas; 
that is, in taking it fresh at the spring, or, after its gas has flown off*. In 
the use of the White Sulphur Water , with or without its gas, the most 
marked difference exists in its stimulating quality. In relation to this 
particular water, it is greatly advantageous in many cases, particularly in 
very excitable persons, to have the gas expelled in part, or in whole, be- 
fore using it. 

Some mineral waters, by varying the method of their administration, 
or, by the interposition of appropriate adjuvants, are capable of extensive 
and valuable modified actions and effects upon the human body. The 
White Sulphur is susceptible of as many varied, different, and modified 
actions upon the system generally, and upon its particular organs, by 
varying the methods of using it, as is mercury, or antimony, or any of 
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our leading therapeutical agents. For instance, it can be so used as to 
stimulate distressingly — or, without any appreciable stimulating effect. 
It can be so given as almost invariably to purge actively ; or, without 
lessening the quantity producing such effect, but merely by changing the 
time and manner of taking it, it can be so given as to exert little or no 
cathartic operation. It may be directed to, or restrained from the kid- 
neys , or skin ; and what, in a general way, is far more important, it can 
be so used as to lie quietly on the system, producing no excessive action 
upon any of the organs, and, with a quiet but sure progress, go on break- 
ing up the obstructions in the glandular organs and removing the impedi- 
ments to the proper discharge of their functions : equalizing the circula- 
tion, removing chronic inflammations, and generally restoring the energies 
of the system. 

Between the action of mercury and the more powerful of the sulphur 
waters on the organic system, the most striking similarity exists. Dr. 
Armstrong long since remarked the resemblance between mercury and the 
sulphur waters of Europe, and confidently expressed the opinion that the 
latter are equally as powerful as the former, in their action upon, the secre- 
tory organs ; and with this very important difference, that while the lonu- 
continued use of mercury in chronic disease, generally breaks up the 
strength, that of the sulphur waters generally renovates the whole system. 
Mercury has heretofore, by common consent, been regarded as the most 
powerful alterative we possess. 1 am not prepared to dispute this high 
claim of the medicine, but this much 1 will assert, as a matter of profes- 
sional experience, that sulphur water, in my hands, has proved an altera- 
tive quite as certain in its effects as mercury, though somewhat slower in 
its operations. Not only so, 1 believe it to be far better adapted than 
mercury to a large circle of cases in which glandular obstructions and 
chronic inflammations are to be subdued. If the claims of the two reme- 
dies for preference, were otherwise near equal, the great advantage on the 
score of safety from the sulphur water, would give it an immense prefer- 
ence over its rival. Numerous cases present themselves, however, in 
which they are used in conjunction to great advantage; where this be- 
comes necessary, however, L have, as a general rule of practice, found it 
best not to continue the mercury longer than six or eight days : nor is it 
often necessary to use it continually during that period. 

The effects of the White Sulphur Wafer upon the human body resem- 
ble mercury in several respects. Not to mention others, its resemblance 
is strikingly manifest from the fact of its producing salivation under cer- 
tain peculiar circumstances. Another marked similarity may be men- 
tioned, especially as it has a direct bearing upon the proper method of 
its administration : I allude to the existence of a phlogistic diathesis in 
individuals with whom either remedy is used. “ When the system re- 
sists the specific action of mercury, it is a certain test that the inflamma- 
tory diathesis prevails to a considerable extent, and this is the cause of 
the resistance ; for lessen the inflammatory diathesis by proper evacua- 
tions, and the specific action of the mercury will be readily induced.” 
The system often offers the same resistance to the successful use of this 
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water, which is evidently occasioned by the excess of the inflammatory 
diathesis, inasmuch as when the inflammatory disposition is abated by 
the lancet, purgatives, Sic., the water promptly produces its Wonted good 
effects. In the administration of the While Sulphur it is of the utmost 
consequence to keep this practical fact constantly in view, and by pro- 
per treatment to keep down both general and local excitement. 

“ Notwithstanding mineral waters are so well adapted to the cure of 
chronic diseases, it should not be expected that they will be uniformly 
successful ; for it must be remembered that such diseases are only re- 
mediable when unconnected with alterations of organic tissue, which is 
their ultimate and mortal product. Nor is it reasonable to expect that 
any plan of treatment will succeed in all cases of chronic disease uncon- 
nected with alteration of tissue ; and I have accordingly found the me- 
thods recommended, at times ineffectual, even when they were tried un- 
der circumstances which simply indicated disorder of the function, with- 
out any concomitant sign of disorganization/’ 

Errors and Abuse of Mineral Waters, SfC. fyc . — I have before al- 
luded to some of the abuses of mineral waters, by those who resort to 
them for relief- — this subject, I conceive, may be still further pursued 
with profit to my readers. To one familiar with the many errors and 
mistakes committed in the use of mineral waters in this country, it is not 
wonderful that numbers return from visiting our most celebrated watering 
places, without having received any essential benefit; it is rather a mat- 
ter of surprise that so large an amount of good is achieved. The pre- 
cautions in the use of sue!) waters, deemed indispensable in France, Ger- 
many and England, are greatly neglected here. There, the advice of 
a competent physician who is well acquainted with the nature and pecu- 
liarities of the water, is thought so important, that persons rarely enter 
upon their use without such advice , and at some places are actually not 
permitted to do so. If similar precautions were more commonly adopted 
by visiters at our various watering places, a far larger amount of good 
would be achieved to the afflicted, much injury prevented, and the cha- 
racter of the several waters better established and preserved. It is a 
subject of daily and painful observation at all of our principal watering 
places, to witness numerous individuals using mineral waters that are not 
adapted to their cases ; and still more common is it to see those, to whose 
cases they are adapted, using them so improperly as entirely to prevent 
the good they would accomplish under a proper administration. Profes- 
sor Mutter, of Philadelphia, makes the following judicious remarks when 
speaking of the use and abuse of mineral waters in this country. “ Like 
every other remedy of any efficacy, mineral waters are liable to abuse, 
and it is really astonishing that such glaring errors should be daily com- 
mitted, not only by the patients, but often by the physicians who recom- 
mend their employment. It is by no means an uncommon occurrence 
(and those who have visited the 'springs of our country, will bear me out 
in the statement I am about to make),- for an individual to arrive, furnished 
with a * carte blanche,’ from a physician who has probably little or no 
knowledge of the active properties of the agent he reepmmends, to 
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use the water as he may see fit, or with merely a charge to “ use it with 
caution .* Olliers are sent without any direction whatever, in the hope 
that the water may suit their condition, and come trusting in Providence 
alone. Others, again, arrive with written instructions, to drink so many 
glasses of the water per ditm> whether it agrees with them or not. Many 
patients do not take the advice of a physician at all, but relying on the 
representations of those who have derived benefit, imagine that they, too, 
will be cured, although in all probability, from the nature of their disease, 
the water may be the most prejudicial to which they could resort. Used 
in this careless and dangerous manner, is it to he wondered at, that so 
many individuals leave the springs, either not at all benefited, or in a 
worse condition than when they arrived. The regulations which are 
thought necessary, and which are adopted in most European countries, 
especially France and Germany, during the use of a mineral water, are 
either unknown or neglected in this. There, nearly every spring is sup- 
plied with an experienced physician, one familiar with the character of 
the water, whose duty it is to take charge of the sick as they arrive ; 
here, with but one or two exceptions, those who frequent our watering 
places have to rely on chance for medical aid. Is this as it should be ? 

A vague impression seems to pervade the public mind, that mineral 
waters, as medicinal agents, are totally unlike all other medicines, and 
that Hn their administration there is no necessity for observing any cautions 
or for adopting extraneous expedients to procure the best effects of the 
agent employed. This is an error as injurious as it is common, and ought 
to be corrected in the public mind. Our more potent mineral waters 
ought indeed to be regularly incorporated into our materia rnediea, their 
several qualities properly defined, and the medical mind thus instructed to 
regard them not only as valuable therapeutical agents, per se , but as agents 
capable of extensive and valuable modifications in their application to dis- 
ease. A pathological practice should be established in relation to them, 
not less strict than in relation to the ordinary remedies of the shops, and 
the best means of influencing their sanative operations on the system 
understood. 

The physician who desires to throw his patient under the alteiative 
influence of mercury, is not so discouraged as to abandon the remedy, 
if it chance at first to run off by the bowels, and thus thwart his object ; 
but either by changing the method of using his medicine, or by uniting 
with it some soothing astringent, he ultimately effects the important 1 ob- 
ject in view. Neither should the physician be discouraged in the use of 
n mineral water because it occasionally manifests a vagrant and impro- 
per effect, for facilities can be commanded to control its operations as 
readily as we can control the improper operations of mercury. Such 
facilities may generally be found, either in an increase or diminution of 
ihe quantity taken — an alteration of the periods at which it has been 
taken — or, in the manner of using it (where gases prevail), in relation to 
its gaseous or ungascous form. Occasionally, medical adjuvants are 
found necessary, and then I have been in the habit of using those most 
simple, and which least deranged the animal economy. 
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As a general rule, l have found mineral waters most serviceable io 
those cases in which the stomach and general system tolerated them 
readily ; yet such toleration depends so much upon the proper prepara- 
tion of the system , and the manner of using the water, that the patient 
should by no means infer that it is unsuited to his case, simply because it 
has manifested some improper operation in the commencement. For, 
as before intimated, it will often happen, that by changing the method of 
using the water, or by the administration of some appropriate adjuvant, 
the difficulty will all be removed, and the agent afterwards act most plea- 
santly and profitably upon the system. 

I have thought that the foregoing remarks on mineral waters in general 
were properly preliminary to the consideration of the specific nature and 
medical applicability of our several mineral fountains, of which 1 pro- 
pose to treat in subsequent numbers. 

White Sulphur Springs , Va., Feb. 1st, 1844. 


EPIDEMIC ERYSIPELATOUS FEVER. — NO. II. 

[Communicated for the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal.] 

Observing practitioners cannot fail to have noticed an immense pathogno- 
monic and pathological difference between the erysipelatous fever which 
has so extensively prevailed for some years past, at numerous places, for 
certain periods, and the peculiar and specific disease generally denomi- 
nated erysipelas. The former, in all its aspects or protean forms, is a 
constitutional affection, having a local determination. The latter, it 
would seem from some of the best authorities, both ancient and modern, 
and eveu from the general understanding of the medical community, is 
simply a local disease of a specific character. J. Hunter denominates it 
an “ erysipelatous inflammation . ” Genuine erysipelas Galen regarded 
merely a cutaneous affection. He avers, “ Si exquisitam fuerit erysipe - 
lasyfolius cutis est affcctus.” Hippocrates appears to have regarded it 
not only as a local affection, but as originating from a local cause. Hence 
his aphoristic averment, that “ an erysipelas will arise from a desudation 
of a bone.” 

Both S. Cooper and M. Lawrence describe erysipelas as a cutaneous 
disease, sometimes affecting the subjacent tissue. Willan, Bateman, and 
eyen Wilson, in bis late natural classific arrangement, place it among affec- 
tions of the dermoid system. To be sure, in some instances pyrexia is 
introduced; it would seem, however, rather as an accidental occurrence 
than as an essential concomitant. These characteristics it is certain can- 
not embrace the epidemic which is the subject of these remarks. In this, 
febrile commotion is an essential feature. Indeed, without pyrexia, so 
far as the epidemic has fallen under my observation, it has no existence. 

Those local affections which fall under the denomination of erysipelas, 
as above described, although they may e^ist, and probably always do oc- 
cur during the prevalence of an epidemic erysipelatous fever, yet there 
exists between the two complaints a manifest discrepancy. In the local 
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complaints there is a close specific analogy, if not an identity, with those 
accompanied with fever, but the absence of the general constitutional 
pyrexial disease makes these local manifestations entirely different con- 
cerns. They bear the same relation to erysipelatous pyrexia, that second- 
ary variolous pustules do to true variola ; or, it may be, the same which 
a simple inflammation of a lymphatic gland does to a pestilential bubo. 

To mai*k more clearly the distinction between these local cases and 
those truly febrile, 1 have preferred to call the latter erysipelatous fever ; 
and if the long-known name erysipelas be confined to the local cases, no 
great evil can be apprehended, and much convenience may result. This 
distinction exists in nature, or is presented in practice, and it surely ought 
to find a place in our nomenclature. It would seem that the reference 
of this set of diseases to the class of exanthems, as has been done by 
Cullen, Good, and others, may have obviated the difficulty. This, how- 
ever, is disposing of the subject in a very summary manner. The class 
of exnnthemalic diseases is not very well defined. Under it are grouped 
disorders of very diverse and opposite characters, agreeing in a very few 
particulars only. This whole class or order requires a careful revision. 

Dr. Good says, “ erysipelas is an idiopathic fever , producing an ery - 
thematic efflorescence” In its epidemic character it is truly an idiopathic 
fever, generally producing in its local manifestations much more than 
what “ erythematic efflorescence” will imply. The surface of the body, 
the cellular texture, the brain, the lungs, the abdominal viscera, the liga- 
ments, the cartilages, and even the bones, are subjects of its ravages. 
In each of these parts of the body the writer has witnessed its destruc- 
tive consequences. The severity of these local manifestations generally 
has been proportionate to the intensity of the preceding or accompany-* 
ing fever. When they have occurred without being either preceded or 
followed by constitutional febrile disturbance, little or no danger was to 
be apprehended. During the prevalence of our epidemic of 1842, I 
was desired to visit a woman who was said to Irave beert Severely attacked 
in the head. I found her at the wash-tub, having nearly finished her 
washing, although one side of her head and half of her face were cover- 
ed w ith an erysipelatous inflammation to such a degree as to close one 
eye. There was no constitutional affection, and health w'as speedily re- 
stored. These local affections sometimes occurred w ithout any discove- 
rable cause ; more frequently, however, they resulted from somp local 
lesion or irritation. A slight scratch* wound, extraction of a tooth, or the 
irritation caused by a diseased tooth, not unfrequently produced this spe- 
cific inflammation. In 1826 several Instances occurred from venesection. 
Although these local manifestations fnay gerierally be said to be devoid 
of much danger, they ought not to be regarded as trivial or unimportant. 
They sometimes appeared to originate the constitutional disease. Under 
these circumstances all the evils of the idiopathic fever are to be appre- 
hended, especially if the patient be enceint. During our first epidemic 
of this kind, a valuable lady in this situation was bled by one of my 
medical friends ; the edges of the puncture were attacked with erysipela- 
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tous inflammation, the constitutional affection speedily ensued, and death 
resulted in the course of a few days. 

This local disease so generally followed any local injury, or solution of 
continuity, that in the late visitation of the epidemic erysipelas in this 
vicinity, in 1842 and 3, several of my medical friends declined either to 
extract a tooth or to perform venesection, except in cases of actual neces- 
sity. No instance has fallen under my observation, or have I been in- 
formed of any, in which any evil of this nature has ever resulted from 
the use of the lancet in a person laboring under the erysipelatous epi- 
demic. In both our epidemics, more especially in the latter, these local 
developments were generally of the erratic character, and commonly of 
the phlegmonous variety. They usually appeared within the first forty- 
eight hours of the febrile invasion, sometimes at the onset. The pha- 
rynx aud tonsils presented an erythematic aspect, resembling diphtherite, 
having a greater or less degree of lividity. To this would succeed a 
metastasis to the ear, face or scalp — and thus progressively the skin and 
cellular texture of the whole body were occasionally affected. If in its 
peregrinations the local development occurred in a vital organ, the event 
would speedily ensue either in recovery or death. If it became deeply 
seated in the cellular texture, a bone or large joint, extreme and pro- 
tracted suffering was to be anticipated. 1 several times saw the Hon. 
Mrs. Larabee, ofShoreham, patient of Dr. Hitchcock, in whom the local 
manifestation terminated in a large abscess in the side of the chest, in- 
volving the large pectoral muscle, axilla and clavicle, which latter finally 
became separated from the scapula. She recovered. As counsel, I saw 
a patient of Dr. Maxfield, of -Panton, wkh a similar abscess. Tbe pa- 
tient, a man upwards of fifty, ultimately died after almost a year’s suffer- 
ing. And my friend, the late Dr. Lucius Smith, of Brandon, whom l 
several times visited, had a like termination under the fascia of the leg. 
He died after about sixty days’ severe suffering. J. A. Allen. 

Middlebury , Vt., Feb . 13lA, 1844. 


AUTO-SURGICAL OPERATION. 

To the Editor of the Boeton Mediehl and Surgical Journal. 

Sir, — If this case is sufficiently worthy of an insertion in the Medical 
Journal, it is at your service if not, you can pass it by. 

A very singular operation took place a short time since in a town about 
twenty-five miles from this city. It appears that two young men, from 
18 to 20 years old, had for several years been much addicted to the 
habit of masturbation. One of these, during that time, had suffered 
much from ill health, and a great part of the time had required tbe atteo- 
dance of a physician. But the true cause of his complaints not being 
known, he obtained no relief, and continued to grow worse; until at 
length he became much debilitated, and his mind considerably affected — 
when, from some book, or by accident, he received a hint as to the cause 
of his troubles. He immediately made efforts to overcome the habit, but 
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not having moral courage sufficient, he made an agreement with his asso- 
ciate to perform the operation of castration upon themselves, and appoint- 
ed a time for the purpose. But his friend, intimidated by his resolution, 
did not abide by the agreement, -and he was left to do it alone. However, 
he was determined that it should be done, and took the opportunity, when 
he was under great fatigue (having walked a distance of twenty miles 
from a muster-field, where he had carried a gun all day) thinking that he 
should soon sink into repose and be insensible to the pain. Accordingly 
before retiring, he applied a ligature (as is practised upon some animals), 
lightly enclosing the testicles below it, and let it remain on the whole night. 
In the morning, finding the parts discolored, attended with considerable 
pain, and thinking the operation would be long and tedious, he resolved to 
complete it at once ; and, going out to a secluded place, and removing the 
ligature, with a common jack-knife sharpened, he made an incision into 
the scrotum, drew down the spermatic cords, that he might do it tho- 
roughly, as he said, and severed them close to the abdomen. He intend- 
ed to have kept it a secret ; but hemorrhage came on so violently, that he 
was obliged to disclose it — thus these particulars were discovered. In 
restraining the hemorrhage, it was impossible to take up the vessels, as 
they had retracted out of reach ; and a large sponge, compressed small, 
was forced into the wound, when, as soon as a coagula bad formed about 
it, the hemorrhage entirely ceased, and the patient is now doing very 
well. B. L. Ball. 

. February , 1844. 


THE BOSTON MEDICAL AND SURGICAL JOURNAL. 

BOSTON, FEBRUARY 28, 184 4. 


Natural Fountain of Hydrogen Gas at Fort Gratiot .-*- We are indebt- 
ed to Lieut. Marcy, of the United States Army, for the following account 
of a natural curiosity in the western country. It is communicated in a 
letter to the editor, under date of Feb. 4, 1844. 

41 My Dear Sir, — I have just returned from a visit to a place a short 
distance from here, where a discovery has recently been made which ap- 
pears to me very curious. While examining it, it occurred to me that a 
description of it would interest you more than any other of my acquaint- 
ances. A/armer, about six miles from here, was boring for water, and 
had penetrated the earth ohe hundred and fifteen feet, when, upon drawing 
out his augur, he heard a deep gurgling noise at the bottom of the hole 
he had made, and immediately a column of gas burst from it with the 
most terrific violence, rising to the height of seventy feet, carrying 
with it stones and pieces of clay the size of a pigeon’s egg, and attended 
with a noise very similar to that of letting off steam from a large steam- 
boat. This continued, with unabated violence, for thirty-six hours, when 
it moderated a little, and a pipe was inserted in the hole with a stop-cock. 
The proprietor has attached to this smaller pipes, which convey the gas 
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into his house, and light it in the most brilliant manner imaginable. 
It appears to be hydrogen gas, almost pure ; it burns with a lambent bine 
flame, without odor, extinguishes flame when immersed in it, and possess* 
es the properties of hydrogen according to ali the tests that it was in my 
power to apply at the time. 

I am aware that this gas has been found in crevices of rocks, and in 
great quantities; but I have never heard of its being found in a similar 
locality to this, and in such quantity, before. The country in the vicinity 
is low and wet, and the soil alluvial. In boring for water, the proprietor 
informed me that he penetrated ninety-four feet through a plastic blue clay ; 
he then passed through a stratum of coarse gravel, when he encountered 
a stratum of dark bituminous shale of about two feet in thickness ; then 
into a stratum of clay and gravel mixed, and it was while boring in this 
that the gas burst forth. The reservoir must be very extensive, as the 
tubes have been kept constantly open ever since the discovery of the gas 
(about thret months), and a sufficient quantity has been kept ignited to 
warm anddight the house of the proprietor during that time. Yet the 
supply does not appear to diminish. lam very respectfully yours, 

R. B. Marcy. 

University of Maryland — Impeachment of Professor Hall. — A difficulty 
existed in the board of medical professors, it seems, last season, in the 
medical department of the University of Maryland, which took the form 
of a complaint against R W. Hall, M.D., who was thought not properly 
to sustain the chair in which he had been comfortably seated many years. 
A very stout pamphlet is out upon the world with this title — M Testi- 
mony in the Matter of the Impeachment of Professor R. W. Hall, before 
the Regents of the TTni versify of MaTylarid. By J. H. B. Latrobe, G. W. 
Dobbin and G. F. Mayer, Esqs., acting, as a committee appointed by the 
Regents.” 

All this formidable affair commenced on Friday, the 18th of August, 
1843 — and, according to the evidence, actually ended in nothing but smoke. 
The Professor is still at his post, says report, as popular as ever, and as ob- 
noxious, too. One would have supposed that he would have fled from 
that seat of learning, as Lot fled from the burning cities of the plain, 
after such a formidable movement in relation to his competency as a 
teacher — his alleged unwillingness to pay old scores, &c. But after all 
this array of court etiquette, solemnity of procedure, and magisterial dig- 
nity in conducting the impeachment, Dr. Hall, we understand, is still on 
the ground, and so are the gentlemen with whom he was associated when 
this gTeat public excitement commenced. 

Thus much for a preface, ha^ringin view a further comment, together with 
an occasional extract from the pamphlet, hereafter. Before leaving the sub- 
ject, however, we are happy in saying that the University School of Medi- 
cine is flourishing exceedingly. We were presents few days ago, at one 
of Dr. Smith’s lectures, and noticed, with a feeling of gratification, that 
the class was not only large, but made up of gentlemen who were atten- 
tively storing up the rich treasure of knowledge from the experience and 
store-house of their eminent inslructer. 


French System of Obstetric Medicine.. — Dr. Gunning S. Bedford, one 
of the professors of the University of New York, whose name is not an* 
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lenown to the fraternity, will soon complete a translation, from the French, 
of M. Cbailly’s Treatise on Obstetrics, the present text-book of the Paris 
schools of medicine. From the familiarity which Dr. Bedford has with 
that department, having been a public teacher many years, the medical 
public have every reason to expect a very important and complete work. 


A Pattern of Medical Industry. — Dr. A. Sidney Doane, who has pro* 
bably translated a greater number of important books from the French, on 
medicine and surgery, than any other man in this country, to say nothing 
of his celebrated notes and commentaries on Good’s Study of Medicine, 
has again resumed the business in which he so much excels. From his 
reputation for untiring industry, it is presumed that a series of new anjd 
valuable books may be expected. He could keep a pretty extensive pub- 
lishing house actively employed, were he disposed to make an extra exer- 
tion. All Dr. Doane’s remodelled publications have been favorably re- 
ceived — and they should be, for he preserves the truth and spirit of the 
authors. 


Medical Catalogues . — These have accumulated very fast of late, but we 
are at present unable to bestow that attention upon them which is their 
due. It may not be out of place to mention that they all give evidence 
of unusual prosperity, and the multiplication of members of tbe profession 
may therefore be expected. With the increase of students, there is a de- 
cided effort, of a commendable character, with every chair, to increase the 
facilities, without enhancing the price, of instruction. 


New Treatment of Uterine Affections.— A. medical gentleman of Phila- 
delphia has discovered a new method of managing certain morbid condi- 
tions Of the uterus, which has given rise to some interest, not perhaps be* 
cause there is any new principle developed, but principally on account pf 
the novelty of the thing. Within a few months, or weeks, w T e are not 
certain as it regards tbe exact period, he read a paper before the Phila- 
delphia Medical College that would create a sensation, it is said, were it 
published. 

If some one in that city would have the kindness to send a copy of the 
article to Massachusetts, it might be "widely circulated, and excite equal 
interest in this direction. 


A System of Physiology in Honolulu . — A communication was received 
a short time since at the Mission House, in this city, in which mention 
is made of the following curious fact. Dr. Andrews, of the Foreign 
Mission Service, stationed at Honolulu, is preparing a work on human 
physiology, in the native language. He has sent out a request for various 
drawings and plates, to illustrate the text. This is really a very inter- 
esting enterprise. About four years ago the Class Book of Anatomy, 
published in this city by Mr. R. M. Davis, was translated into the Sand- 
wich Island dialect, and many of the best plates copied on copper by na- 
tive artists. That, with the system of physiology now in preparation, 
show that there is a thirst for knowledge in the isles of the sea. It seems, 
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too, that both these works are for common schools. They are therefore 
giving an excellent example of what should be done in every district 
school in the United States, viz., have the elements of anatomy and 
physiology regularly taught. 


Tying the Subclavian Artery . — Dr. Warren, Sen., of this city, perform- 
ed the very critical and important operation of tying the subclavian, on 
the 16th, at the Massachusetts General Hospital, on a middle-aged man, 
the details of which will unquestionably be given to the medical public 
very soon. We believe this is the first time the operation was ever per- 
formed in New England, and only the third case in the United States. 
The patient is doing extremely well. 


Extraction of a Rag from the Nostril . — Dr. Hayward, in presence of 
his students, on Saturday. Feb. 24th, at the Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital, took from the nostril of a child a bit of rag, which had been snugly 
lodged there one entire year. Being completely coated with mucus, it 
was conceived to be a polypus. The extraction by forceps was exceed- 
ingly easy for the patient, and a cure was of course instantly effected. 


Stomach Pump. — In the article last week, in which large doses were 
said to be administered in a case of poisoning, we unintentionally omitted 
to mention that the case occurred in Dr. Warren’s pratice, Before the 
invention of the stomach pump. 


Lecture Fees in the Boston Medical School. — In consequence of a mis- 
print in the fees of the professors in the medical department of Harvard 
university, we publish the following correct list of their fees: — Anato- 
my and Operative Surgery, #16. Midwifery and Medical Jurisprudence, 
#10. Materia Medica, #10. Principles of Surgery and Clinical Surgery, 
#10. Chemistry, #16. Theory and Practice of Physic and Clinical 
Medicine, #16. 


Caslleton Medical College.—* We are informed that the name of Wel- 
lington Duke Murphy, of N. Carolina, should have been included in the 
list of graduates of this institution, on page 386 of our last volume. 


Pennsylvania Hospital for the Insane . — At the date of the last report, 
there were one hundred and eighteen patients in the Hospital, since 
which one hundred and forty have been admitted, and one hundred and 
twenty-six have been discharged or died, leaving one hundred and thirty- 
two under care at the close of the year. 

Of those discharged, were cured, 68; much improved, 7 ; improved, 
14 ; stationary, 20 ; died, 17. 

Ten males and seven females have died during the year. Of these, 
three were cases of apoplexy (two being third attacks), three were cases 
of dysentery, of a violent form, with which several of our debilitated pa- 
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tients were attacked during the past summer ; 2 died from abscess of the 
kidneys ; 1 from chronic bronchitis ; 1, cancer of the intestines ; 1, 
ulceration of the intestines of long standing; 1, erysipelas, with effusion 
in the thorax ; 1, gradual wasting of the powers of life ; 1, sudden death, 
in a case of enlargement of the heart, with ossification of the aorta ; 2 
were cases of inflammation of the brain, dying on the fourth' day after ad- 
mission ; and one patient, who hod been under high excitement for some 
time, fell into a state of collapse, and died a few hours after reaching the 
Hospital. 

Four hundred and thirty-nine patients have been admitted since the 
opening of the Hospital. Oi the supposed causes of insanity in these cases, 
some of the more prominent were as follows. Ill health of various kinds, 
64; intemperance, 26; loss of property, failures, &c., 32 ; disappointed 
affections, 10 ; intense study, 8 ; domestic difficulties, 8 ; grief, loss of 
friends, &c., 28 ; religious excitement, 21 ; want of employment, 12 ; 
puerperal state, 13 ; masturbation, 3; mental anxiety, 10. — Dr. Kirk- 
bride's Annual Report . 


Medical Prize Essays among Students . — The prizes for the annual 
dissertations read before t!\e Boylston Medical Society of Harvard Uni- 
versity, were awarded to the following gentlemen : — 

First Prize. — To William R. Lawrence, of Brookline, for an article on 
dyspepsia. 

Second Prize. — To Wm. Thayer, of Boston, on the causes of phthisis. 

Third Prize. — To F. S. Ainsworth, of New Ipswich, N. H., on 
erysipelas. 


To Correspondents. — Dr. Knowlton’s paper on Erysipelas and Puerperal 
Fever, Dr. Crane’s case of Anomalous Convulsions, Dr. Tabor’s Bibliography of 
Tobacco, and some critical remarks on Dr. Lane’s Physiology, have been receiv- 
ed for publication. 


Boors, &c., Received.— Dr. Walkly’s Two Years’ Experience in the Man- 
agement of Magneto-electricity, &c.— Report of the Pennsylvania Hospital for 
the Insane. — Regulations of the New York Surgeon’s Bandage Institute. — Pro- 
fessor Dunglison’s Introductory Lecture.— Catalogue and Circulars of the Albany 
Medical College, and the Willoughby University. — The Position and Prospects 
of the Medical Student, by O. W. Holmes, M.D. ; and Dr. Litton’s Introductory 
Lecture in the Medical Department of the St Louis University. 


Married, — At New Market N. H., N. B. Chase, M.D., to Miss S. E. Brans- 
comb.— At Elk ton, Ky., Dr. Geo. L. Upshur to Miss S. A. Parker. 


Died — At Barnwell C. H-, S. C., Dr. Thomas Blackwood, a native of Ireland. 
— At Morristown, N- J., Dr. Theoph. Johnes, in consequence of a wound made 
by examining a body, 35. — At Philadelphia, Dr. Fisher J. Snow. — At Savannah, 
Geo., Dr. Church, a native of the North, by a suicidal act — In Concord, N. H., 
Dr. J. C. Prescott formerly of Pittsfield, N. H.,48. — At Windham, Me., Dr. James 
Bradbury, for many years in extensive practice in Parsonsfield. 

Number of deaths in Boston tor the week ending Feb. 34, 37.— Males, 31— Females, 16. Stillborn, 4. 

Of consumption, 5 — mess leu, 3— teething, 1— dropsy on the brain, 3— croup, 1— cholera infantum, 1 
— typhus fever, 1— marasmus, 3 — scarlet fever, 8— diabetes, 1— disease of the heart, 1— lung fever, 3— 
catarrh, 1— inflammation of the bowels, 1— inflammatory fever, 1— throat distemper, 1— dropsy, 1— 
cancer, 8— inflammation of the lungs, I— child-bed, 1— sudden, 1— infantile, 3— unknown, 3. 

Under 5 years, 81— between 5 and 80 years, 1— between 80 and 60 years, 13— over 60 years, 2. 
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Open Anns in certain Forms of Focal Incontinence . — In a case of se* 
vere sporadic dysentery, recently related by M. Bouchut (Jour, de Mede- 
cine), the anus remained permanently open, and allowed the contents of 
the rectum to escape, without the patient being able to restrain their 
emission. This state of the anus he ascribes to weakness of the sphinc- 
ter ani, and to predominance in the action of the levator ani, which is the 
dilator of the anus. 

The paralysis of the sphincter ani in this case may be explained by a 
principle in pathology, on which great stress is laid by some continental 
pathologists, among whom we may mention M. Gendrin. According to 
this pathological law, whenever a mucous membrane is severely inflamed, 
the muscular fibres which are in contact with it become paralyzed, as a 
necessary consequence of the propagation to them of the inflammation. 
Thus, when the mucous membrane of the larynx is inflamed, the muscu- 
lar fibres of the vocal cords are paralyzed, and aphony follows. The ex- 
istence of the law may be illustrated by many other examples. In 
bronchitis, or inflammation of the bronchial mucous membrane, if the 
inflammation is intense, extreme dyspnoea follows, and as M. Gendrin 
very correctly remarks, all the symptoms of pulmonary emphysema 
ensue, owing, no doubt, to the paralysis of the muscular fibres of the 
bronchial tubes. In peritonitis the inflammation of the peritoneal cover- 
ing of the intestinal canal extends to th,e muscular coat, completely para- 
lyzes it, and thus gives rise to constipation ; as, also, the paralyzed intes- 
tine no longer offering any resistance to the expansion of the gases it con- 
tains, tympanitis follows. In severe enteritis it is the inflammation of the 
mucous membrane which paralyzes the muscular structure ; but as the 
intestinal mucous membrane is separated from the muscular one by a 
fibro-cellular layer, the inflammation acts less intensely on the muscular 
fibres than in peritonitis, and unless it be very severe, diminishes, but 
does not abolish, its contractile power ; thence it is that, generally speak- 
ing, in enteritis we have mere constipation, tympanitis only existing in 
the worst cases . — London Lancet . 


Ergot of Rye in Retention of Urine — The following is an outline of 
a case related in the Edinburgh Monthly Journal by Dr Ross : — A man, 
©tat. 72, wa3 seized with retention of urine, which continued for three 
days. Incontinence then took place ; the urine dribbled away, and a 
catheter being introduced, a large quantity, still remaining, was drawn off 
Retention again required the use of the catheter, and different remedies 
were applied for two months, when Dr. Ross resolve'd administering ergot 
of rye, the use of which he had seen mentioned in one of the periodicals. 
The medicine was given in ten-grain doses every morning, and increased 
to half a drachm. Great irritability of the' bladder was the result. The 
effects of the medicine was still kept up, and after two months’ perseve- 
rance the expulsive power of the bladder was completely restored. Such 
being the facts of the case, the remedy seems to merit a trial, “especially 
where the retention occurs in old subjects, and depends on paralysis of 
the bladder, arising simply from previous over-distention.” — Ibid. 


Glossology : or the Additional Means of Diagnosis of Disease to be de- 
rived from Indications and Appearances in the Tongue, by Benjamin 
Ridge, M.D., has lately been published in London. 
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ERYSIPELAS AND PUERPERAL FEVER. 

To the Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 

Sir, — Reflecting upon a recent item of my experience, in connection 
with all that I can glean from books and journals respecting a connec- 
tion, as cause and effect, between Erysipelas and Puerperal Fever in 
some instances, 1 can but fear that the experience to which 1 allude is an 
instance of such a connection. But to enable your readers to judge in 
the matter, I must give a detailed account of the cases I have in view. 
L^t me first remark, however, that if my treatment of the cases is to be 
criticized at all, let it not be done by the city practitioner, who, instead of 
spending most of his hours in buffeting the winds and storms “ o'er hill 
and dale,” as in country practice, may spend them at the bed side of the 
sick, acquiring practical experience — or in his study, treasuring up the 
experience of others ; who can examine and re-examine both his patient 
and his library within the space of half an hour, and who has at instant 
command the assistance of lecchers, apothecaries, and able counsellors. 
But rather let it be criticized by the country practitioner, who from ne- 
cessity is a Jack in all of the several branches of the healing art, and 
consequently a master in none ; who knows what it is to reside in a 
snowy and mountainous region, with roads nearly impassable, and to be 
caught, perhaps in the night, some five or ten miles from home, at the 
bed-side of a patient presenting urgent and alarming symptoms with 
which he is not practically familiar, and all this without any aid at com- 
mand beyond what he may chance to have in his pockets and saddle- 
bags. These are the circumstances that “ try men’s souls,” and qualify 
country physicians to sit in judgment upon the practice of each other. 

That a malignant erysipelas has been prevailing for two or three years 
in some sections of New Hampshire and Vermont, is doubtless well 
known to the readers of this Journal ; and that some cases of the kind 
have been witnessed in parts of Massachusetts bordering upon those 
States, is known to at least a few physicians. But I have witnessed no- 
thing of the kind within the circle of my ride, until Sunday, the 28th 
of last January. I was that day called to a lad in Buckland, named 
Hutchinson, who the Friday previous (a very cold day) drove alone in a 
sleigh from Warwick, distance about thirty miles. Warwick was his 
place of residence* and there were several cases of erysipelas in the 
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town, and one in the family from which he came. He felt quite well 
when he left home. On Saturday he was chilly, dizzy, and had but 
an imperfect command of his lower limbs. I first saw him about noon 
on Sunday, when he had been vomiting bilious matter for some hours. 
He had taken a moderate dose of sulphate of magnesia, which had not 
yet operated. The vomiting still continued. The sense of chill had 
nearly past. The tongue was heavily coated, and had become rather 
brown in the centre. Cold water as a drink was desired. There was 
not much heat of skin or complaint of the head. There was an appear- 
ance of prostration and a feebleness of the pulse, which to my view 
clearly forbade the use of the lancet. A portion of skin upon the fore- 
head, about three inches in length and one in breadth, slightly elevated, 
with distinct margins, presented a motley-red appearance ; that is, some 
points of it were mere and some less red, but no point very red. 1 pre- 
scribed half-grain doses of calomel once in two hours. 

Monday morning the vomiting had ceased, the bowels had moved 
freely several times, and the young man (aged 15) expressed himself as 
feeling better, if he “ could only move his legs.” He could move them, 
but they felt as if he could not. The cutaneous inflammation bad ex- 
tended down upon both cheeks, involving the eyelids, which were not 
much swollen, and the nose. Some small vesicles could be discovered. 
The tongue more brown — some sordes upon the teeth, pulse feeble, but 
not very frequent. The temperature of the skin during the whole sick- 
ness was never much above natural. Thirst for cold drinks, some sore- 
ness of the throat. He had been somewhat delirious during the night, 
and very restless until the bowels moved. The eye clear. Continue 
the small doses of calomel once in three hours, adding half a grain of 
opium to one of them in the afternoon if the bowels continue to move 
frequently, and three grains of Dover’s powder to another in the evening. 
After twenty-four hours quit these, and give two grains of Dover’s alone 
once in four hours. 

At sunset on Tuesday (not being able to reach the patient before) 1 
found that lie had been sleepless and quite delirious nearly all the time l 
had been absent. It was thought that the powder containing the opium 
rendered him more delirious. The bowels had ceased to move since 
taking that powder. The erysipelas had extended into the nose and 
ears. The blisters were large and numerous. The urinary bladder was 
considerably distended. I had no catheter with me. The man of the 
bouse proposed placing the patient upon the stool, and turning a stream 
of water into a tin dish before him. 1 sat and witnessed the operation. 
The patient, supported by one attendant, gazed intensely at the dish, 
pitcher, &tc. We heard no urine streaming from the patient before the 
man commenced turning from the pitcher. Soon after this, I requested 
the man to cease the stream of water. He did so. Urine was then 
passing from the patient, but the noise caused by it soon ceased. Then 
the man commenced turning water from the pitcher again, and again 
presently stopped. This time, as before, we all distinctly heard the 
urine passing from the patient for a few moments, but only a few. 
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Water was again turned from lhe pitcher, and when we removed the 
patient to the bed, we found that lie had passed a large quantity of urine. 
Open the bowels with broken doses of senna and salts, and then go on 
with spirit of mindererus. 

Wednesday morning I found the patient had passed another sleepless 
night. He was as delirious as ever, incessantly picking about in the air 
and at the bed-clothes with his hands. Several free, thin and foetid dis- 
charges had passed from the bowels involuntarily, as also urine in the 
same manner. A nice touch was required in counting the pulse, as 
they vanished under the slightest pressure. Yet they were not very 
frequent, perhaps (for my watch was out of order) 110. The eye was 
still clear. The tongue was dark brown and very dry, but as the patient 
was compelled to breathe continually througli the mouth, owing to the ob- 
struction in the nostrils, it was uncertain bow much the dryness of the 
mouth ought to be attributed to this circumstance. The skin continually 
rather dry. I now bathed the borders of the inflammation with a strong 
solution of nitrate of silver, and ordered the inflamed surface to be kept 
wet by swab or cloths with a solution of chloride of lime, and ordered 
internally carbooate of ammonia in sweetened solution of gum, each 
dose containing two or three drops of laudanum, and milk porridge at 
frequent and regular intervals. Wine or other alcoholic stimulants could 
not conveniently be obtained — for, having been abused, they are not to 
be used, so some say. 

Thursday morning I found the patient much as the day previous, only 
that he breathed more frequently, and was rather comatose, so that it was 
difficult to arouse him so as to understand and protrude his tongue. 1 
removed the hair from the scalp and applied cold lotions, and to the legs 
blisters, yet the eye was nearly clear of redness, not much heat of scalp 
or throbbing of the temporal or carotid arteries, and I attributed the ner- 
vous symptoms to typhoid exhaustion — a poisoning of the nervous sys- 
tem — rather than to inflammation or even congestion. Continue to ap- 
ply the chloride of lime ; give carbonate of ammonia and sulphate of 
quinine alternately, each once in four hours, also broth and porridge. 

Friday morning. No improvement in any of the symptoms. The 
scalp, which was ordered to be kept wet with cloths dipped in cold wa- 
ter, has become very red. Respiration more short and irregular than yes- 
terday. Tincture of iodine being praised in “ Dunglison’s New Reme- 
dies/ 7 and having found it decidedly useful in hums, chilblains, and even 
phleginonoiri erysipelas, I now painted it upon all the inflamed surfaces, 
excepting the scalp, with a camel’s hair-brush ; and continued the same 
internal remedies as yesterday. In the evening of this day the patient 
died. 

On Thursday I did not wash my hands before leaving the house of 
the patient, though I sheared the head myself, and examined it rather 
closely, as it was the seat of a chronic, dry, scaby eruption. And it 
was on this day, after riding about ten miles and making two or three 
calls on my way, that I called on a Mrs. L., aged 39, the mother of seve- 
ral children. She had recently been in excellent health, but the day previ- 
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ous, from cause unknown, she had uterine pains and rather profuse he* 
morrhage. No physician w as called, and all she wanted of me, she said, 
was “ to know whether she had got through for she supposed she was 
about three months advanced in pregnancy. On making an examination, 
per vaginam , 1 told her there was still something to be thrown off. She 
was upon the bed, and in all respects quite comfortable. Good appetite 
and pulse. As the ovum (probably) was detached, and could be felt with 
the finger through the mouth of the uterus, and as there were no pains, 
I prescribed, with the view to do something and perhaps tone up the ute- 
rus a little, a few very small doses of ergot, and told the patient to re- 
main quiet and fear nothing, as, probably, she would have no more 
hemorrhage. 

On Friday, w'hile upon the stool, the ovum, without hemorrhage and 
almost without pain, passed off, as she afterwards told me. On Satur- 
day she was feeble, but had no symptoms which she thought required 
medical advice. 

On Sunday, without any previous sensation in the bowels, she was 
surprised by free liquid discharges from them, which continued frequent 
until I saw her in the evening. The stools resembled whey, with some 
drab-colored flakes floating about in it. She was faint, exhausted, and 
had a simmering sensation in the ears. The abdomen was collapsed , 
soft, and perfectly free from tenderness in all parts of it, not even the de- 
gree of tenderness in the pubic region usual after abortions. I prescrib- 
ed nine quarter-grain calomel pills, one to be taken every two hours, and 
as a supporting agent, four or five drops of laudanum between each pill. 
After this, comp, chalk powders until I should see the patient again. 

In the afternoon of Monday I found that the bowels had not moved at 
all since commencing with the pills, and the gastric sinking was very much 
relieved — I believe wholly. But the patient had become feverish, and the 
abdomen so far tympanitic as to be about of the natural size. Yet it was 
free from pain, bore pressure well, and did not feel tense. There had been 
no chills, the stomach was quiet, and no one was alarmed. There had 
not been a case of puerperal fever or peritonitis in town for a dozen years, 
so far as 1 know. As the appetite had recently been good, as no purga- 
tive had been taken, and as but little feculent matter was passed during 
the diarrhoea, I gave, rather hesitatingly, on account of the prostration 
of the previous evening, one great-spoonful of castor oil mixed with half 
a tea-spoonful of oil of turpentine. From two to three grain doses of 
Dover’s powders to be taken once in three hours after the oil has operated. 

Tuesday, 8 o’clock, P. M., not being able to reach the patient earlier 
as I intended, I was informed that the oil operated readily and rather 
freely, causing only thin discharges, and that the patient had been growing 
worse ever since. She commenced vomiting a few hours before my 
arrival, and continued to throw up her drinks with mucous matter very 
frequently, and apparently without much effort. The abdomen was 
very much more distended than the day previous, still not excessively dis- 
tended. It had no such intense feel as I have noticed in peritoneal in- 
flammation. On making pretty firm pressure, the patient said it hurt her 
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“not much, nor was there anymore pain or uncomfortable feeling in 
the abdomen than what I thought might be attributed to the tympanitic 
distention of the bowels. No irritation about the urinary organs. For 
tbe most part, the patient lay with the lower limbs extended, and was 
occasionally turned, as she chose to be, from side to side, without caus- 
ing any complaint. The pulse I estimated from 115 to 120, small and 
feeble, but regular. Respiration not far from natural ; skin dry and 
warm, never much hot ; no particularly bad feeling about the head ; 
sensorial functions apparently unimpaired, unless we are to except the 
fact that the patient did not expect to survive the night. Great desire 
for cold water; tongue very red, except at the central and back part, 
which was covered with a brownish coat ; throat, mouth and lips sore, 
the under lip considerably swollen ; countenance rather pale and sunken ; 
bowels quiet since the operation of the oil. I ordered off the stinking 
sheep’s “ inwards ” which had been placed upon the abdomen shortly 
before my arrival ; applied a three-inch blister to the epigastrium, a 
flannel wet in spirits of turpentine to the abdomen, and this over a hot fo- 
mentation ; administered an assafoetida enema, gave a pill of calomel and 
opium, ordered my horse into the barn, and sat down to watch the patient 
and to speculate. 

Here, “ thinks I,” is something quite unusual for this region, and so was 
the case of erysipelas. I have been here in Ashfield nearly twelve years, 
and to lose an adult patient with an acute disease, w ho w'as in good 
health up to the time of seizure, is what has not happened to me oftener, 
probably, than once a year on the average ; but now the prospect is that 
I shall lose two such within a week — and then, to sink right down, and 
gooff so like the wind, there must be a malignancy about them which 
1 am not at all used to. I wonder if I communicated any poison from 
Hutchinson to this woman at the time 1 examined her ; and if so, how 
has it operated — what is the present state of her internal organs ? First, 
it struck the nervous system, and rendered the w oman quite feeble on 
Saturday, without producing any other remarkable symptom. It was 
not tbe hemorrhage of Wednesday that did this. Our women present- 
ing such a pulse and other good symptoms the day after a uterine hemor- 
rhage, as this patient did on Thursday, do not sink down a day or two 
afterwards, from this same hemorrhage, by any means. The next striking 
link in the chain of diseased action was the diarrhoea, and the woman 
was quite sick and low before there was the least reason to suspect peri- 
tonea) inflammation. I suppose there are cases of adynamic or erysipe- 
latous peritonitis without much or even any pain or tenderness, but is this 
such a case ? Now, positively, we have much more reason to suppose 
the mischief is upon the mucous membrane. The diarrhoea, tbe vomiting, 
the red tongue, the great desire for cold drinks, the sore throat and mouth, 
and then that lip. But bow happens it that everything is all right about 
the vagina and uterus? Why is the alimentary mucous membrane af- 
fected in preference to the genitourinary, if I communicated any infec- 
tion, for it was tbe latter only that was touched by me on Thursday? 
The fact is, contagion is a real something, which we do not kaow much 
about. 
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While I was thus cogitating, the poor woman continued moaning and 
vomiting, and I gave some magnesia in a swallow of cold water. This 
did no good ; and then I gave her ice in junks as large as a chestnut, and 
told tier to swallow them as soon as the corners were sufficiently thawed 
off. This she liked much. It did her good. The vomiting abated im- 
mediately. She took it frequently. I had no faith in calomel and opium, 
and at midnight I retired, directing the attendants to give only ice and 
gum water according to the patient’s desires. 

Wednesday, 9 o’clock, A. M. — The patient has vomited a little only 
three or four times since commencing with the ice, and is in all respects 
more comfortable. The distention of the abdomen is by all judged to 
be less, bowels quiet. Continue the fomentation, and re-apply and con- 
tinue, as the patient can bear, the turpentine once in six hours ; try a little 
porridge and broth ; give injections of broth and gruel — gum water and 
ice if desired, and one twelfth of a grain of acetate of morphia in pill, 
once in three hours. 7 o’clock, P. M.- — The vomiting has ceased en- 
tirely, tile longue is more clear and less red, bowels still inactive. Fi- 
nally, the general appearance of the patient is quite as favorable as in tbe 
morning. I now substituted hydrargyrus cum creta, combined with a 
little ipecac, and opium, for the morphine, and added arrow-root to the 
nourishment. 

Thursday morning. The appearance of the tongue is still farther im- 
proved ; other symptoms about tbe same as last evening, excepting that 
nervous symptoms have become quite manifest — the patient is delirious 
and too much disposed to doze. Still no movement of the bowels. Con- 
tinue the powders without any opium, and the nourishment regularly, the 
fomentations, &c. 

Friday morning. The tongue is nearly natural, yet the countenance, 
pulse and breathing indicate that the patient is sinking. The tympanitic 
distention of the abdomen is decidedly greater than at any previous visit. 
1 would say it is very great. Give wine, &tc. Early in the afternoon 
of this day the patient expired. No post-mortem examination. 

In giving the above sketches, I have occupied more space than I 
thought would be necessary ; yet I have studied brevity, and omitted, 
perhaps, some things which ought to have been given to enable the read- 
er to judge whether there was any connection, as cause and effect, be- 
tween the cases. But if I had free liberty to occupy a dozen pages of 
this Journal upon the subject, it would still be impossible for me to im- 
press the reader with the same views and convictions which I entertain. 
He knows not my experience, fidelity, tact, and ability to discriminate ; 
and I shall therefore only briefly give it as my opinion — after having wit- 
nessed the result of both cases, and subsequently referred to authors — 
that I was the medium through which an infection was communicated 
from one patient to the other ; that the disease of Mrs. L. was an ery- 
sipelatous gastrd-enteritis (add puerperal or not, as you please); that 
there was no peritoneal inflammation, but that the disease of the mucous 
coat of the bowels, together with a deficient supply of nervous energy, 
so weakened the muscular coat of the same as to cause (with the forma- 
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tion of gases) the tympanitic distention of the abdomen, as in typhus 
fevers ; that this disease or inflammation commenced 6rst in the bowels 
causing diarrhoea* extended to the stomach causing vomiting, and to the 
throat, mouth, and even the lip ; that in each of these several places the 
inflammation naturally began to abate in from twelve to fifteen hours 
after commencing in or reaching to it ; that at the time of death the whole 
of the mucous membrane of the alimentary canal was in a measure re- 
stored to a healthy state ; and that the patient would have recovered but 
for the pernicious effects of the infection upon the nervous system. 

February 20th. The foregoing views .were all entertained and nearly 
all committed to paper previous to this day. This day I have been called 
to the family of the deceased Mrs. L., where I found her eldest daughter, 
who attended much u|)on her mother, sick with a fever, and having a 
diarrhoea resembling, according to accounts , that of her mother. From 
this patient 1 went some fifty rods to see a Mrs. Ward, who visited and 
more or less waited upon Mrs L., and who was taken at about the same 
time and with the same febrile symptoms as this daughter, both having 
soreness of the throat. In Mrs. Ward’s left ear erysipelatous inflamma- 
tion commenced about eighteen hours before I visited her, yet I observed 
one blister upon the ear full one third of an inch in diameter, and the in- 
flammation was fast spreading towards the cheek. 

Aslijield , Mass., Feb. f 1844. Charles Knowlton. 


A DEFORMED CHILD SUCCESSFULLY TREATED AT THE BOSTON 
ORTHOPEDIC INSTITUTION. 

I Communicated for the Bouton Medical and Surgical Journal.) 

The following account of this case is copied from my note-book. 

September 14, 1843. — Wm. Willis, Esq., with Mrs. Willis, child and 
nurse, arrived from Portland, Me. The child is a boy about 5 mouths 
old. He exhibits the following singular deformities. Both hands are 
permanently flexed and pronated (see fig. 1). The wrists are partially 
dislocated. All the fingers, and the thumb of each hand, are contracted. 
The thumbs are sub-luxated by the preternatural contraction of their 
abductor muscles. The shoulders are curled in towards each other, so 
as to leave only the space of one inch and three fourths between them, 
measuring across the breast, in front, from one to the other. 

The left thigh is permanently flexed, on the pelvis, to an angle of 
45 degrees, and the left foot is clubbed. The right foot is also club- 
bed (double varus of the 3d degree). The right leg is completely 
twisted round, so that the calf and heel are in front — the foot looking di- 
rectly back. The tibia is on % the outside, and the 6bula is on the inside 
of the leg. The knee-pan is felt in the ham. The whole lower leg, 
and all the apparatus by which it is naturally moved, are completely re- 
versed. The knee can be but slightly bent. The body and head of the 
child are symmetrical, and the countenance intelligent. The child is the 
offspring of healthy parents. No deformity can be traced on either the 
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maternal or maternal side of the family. The grandfather, on the ma- 
ternal side, is the Chief Justice of the State of Maine, Ezekiel Whit- 
man, LL.D. ; and on the paternal side, Benjamin Willis, Esq., of Boston. 
The father, Win. Willis, Esq., is a prominent lawyer of Portland, Me. 
There is no reason to suppose that the deformity of this child is in any 
way hereditary. The mother was alarmed, previous to his birth, by the 
discovery of her own house being on fire, in the night, which burnt to the 
ground. She imputes the mal-formation of her infant to this cause, and 
perhaps not without reason. 

19th. — Divided the palmaris longus, in the right hand. Also the ten- 
dons of the long flexor muscles and the abductor pollicis pedis in the 
right foot ; and the tendons of the long flexors in the left foot ; and put 
on an extemporaneous apparatus upon both legs. This consisted of a 
metallic belt, extending round the back and resting on the hips, with 
uprights on each side, extending to the feet, with joints corresponding to 
the joints of the leg ; and so constructed as to turn out the left foot and 
leg, and turn in the right foot and leg. This was made of malleable 
iron, so that it could be easily bent to any necessary angle, and still stiff 
enough to sustain the position in which it was placed. 

Drs. J. C. Warren, Hayward, Townsend, Z. B. Adams, Homans, 
Fisher, Perry, the lamented Wiley , # Lane, J. Mason Warren, and Lewis, 
saw this patient before treatment commenced. The case was evidently 
looked upon as one which offered very little hope of relief. Still, no dis- 
couragement was thrown in the way of any judicious efforts which might 
be made for the restoration of the child. 

23d. — This is the fourth day since treatment commenced. The child 
was quietly asleep in half an hour after the operation on the 19th inst. 
The leg is nearly restored to a natural position. The knee-pan is now 
in its place, instead of being in the ham as it was four days ago. 

October 18.— Divided the abductor pollicis, in the left hand, which 
very much liberated the thumb. 

December 4. — The child has now been at the Institution about eleven 
weeks. It is plump and healthy. It will return home to-morrow, about 
as straight in its limbs as most children. The only difficulty to be ap- 
prehended is the one I stated to the parents, when 1 first saw the child, 
viz., that there may be a deficiency of nervous influence ; and that the 
muscles, in consequence, may not have their full and complete action. 
It *13 to be hoped, however, that by perseverance in a judicious course of 
treatment, the nerves will be excited to a healthy action, and that the 
muscles will perforin their appropriate functions. 

It was a subject of regret to me, that the medical gentlemen who ex- 
amined this child, when it was first brought to Boston, could not have 
seen it again immediately before it left ; but circumstances prevented. 
Dr. Winslow Lewis was the only one of them who saw it immediately 
(and I believe on the day) before it was taken Irome. As the transforma- 
tion was so great as to be in daoger of staggering the credulity of some, 


* Dr. Wiley' has since deceased, leaving a character worthy of imitation. 
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I have requested him to state the facts, as they appeared to him on his 
first, and also upon his second, examination. J. B. Brown. 

Boston , Feb.y 1844. 

Fio. 1. Fig. 2. 



Fig. 1 represents the child as it was when it came. 

Fig. 2 represents it as it was when it lelt. 

I witnessed, with the greatest interest, the happy termination of the 
above case, as l visited the little patient in his very deformed state, which 
is accurately described by Dr. Brown ; and although aware of the great 
success of orthopedic surgery, I did not anticipate that so much could 
have been effected. The cure is complete as regards the position of the 
extremities, and eminently shows the judgment and skill of the operator. 

Winslow Lewis, Jr. 


ANOMALOUS CONVULSIONS. 

[Communicated Tor the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal.] 

Thursday morning, July 6th, 1843, was called to visit Mrs. P., apt. 53, 
of a temperament decidedly nervous, delicate and meagre hahit, never a 
mother, a victim of frequent intestinal disorder, as indigestion, severe col- 
ic and intolerant stomach. On inquiry, I learned that her general health 
had been improving fora month past and had attained an unusual integ- 
rity. About a week previous she experienced a transient soreness over 
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the entire surface of the body, and three days afterwards a very trouble- 
some formication in the left lumbar and gluteal region. On the next day 
there came on slight spasmodic action of the muscles of the leg of the 
same side, which gradually increased in intensity till the evening of the 
5th, when medical aid was called, although she had pursued her domes- 
tic duties through the day, alternately sitting and walking as the parox- 
ysms approached and receded. I could detect no error in any of the 
vital or natural functions, while the sensorial functions were perfectly 
clear and undisturbed. She was now exercised with spasmodic move- 
ments of the voluntary muscles of the left side, from the leg to the 
shoulder, which observed an exact periodicity, making an invasion once 
in about five minutes and remaining two, invariably ceasing suddenly and 
with a violent flexion. The spasms were mostly clonic, and so violent 
that she would request to be held as they approached, and was once vio- 
lently thrown from the bed upon the floor. The head now participated 
in the motion, the humerus seemed ready to start from its socket, while 
the sensation and power of voluntary motion in the leg were percep- 
tibly impaired by every successive orgasm. The physician who saw her 
the previous evening, left valerian and tr. opii. The latter procured an 
hour’s sleep and somewhat diminished the intensity of the paroxysms, 
but they afterwards returned with redoubled energy. Every potent anti- 
spasmodic was tried without any valuable impression. The energies of 
the system were fast wasting, while the muscles about the neck and head 
were participating more and more in the action. Premised croton oil 
and adjuvant cathartics, and thinking the diseased action might originate 
in the spinal medulla or its theca, I applied a blister extending from the 
occiput to the lumbar region. 

7th. — Consulted with Dr. Elton, of Watertown. He located the es- 
sential fault in the intestinal canal, and advised continued cathartics, fol- 
lowed with antispasmodies per mouth and rectum. No essential change 
in the spasms; were strictly periodic, period a little prolonged, occasion- 
ally tonic. The head underwent the same violent movement backward 
and forward, the contractions moving in a kind of undulating order, as it 
were, successively from the leg to the arm and head, though the determi- 
nation of action was upward, the leg becoming gradually less convulsed 
and sensible. The patient continued completely conscious, and com- 
plained of no pain except the increasing exhaustion. The pulse were 
quick and frequent, and the body covered with profuse perspiration. Gave 
morphia and hyoscyamus. 

8th.— Alarming exhaustion, colliquative perspiration. Spasms as be- 
fore ; confined mostly to the head and shoulders. Lower limb nearly 
paralyzed and insensible. Continued wakefulness as from the first. Mus- 
cles of the face, articulation and deglutition not affected ; respiration but 
little hurried in the intervals* 

P. M. — Attendants said she was sleeping quietly. Found her in a 
profound apoplectic stupor; cephalic veins turgid. Venesect. 16 oz. 
with amendment. Same in right arm, 12 oz. with the use of diffusible 
stimuli ; gradually revived. The spasms continued very light, and came 
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on at longer intervals, and in four hours entirely ceased. There remain- 
ed complete paralysis and loss of sensibility in the leg, both gradually di- 
minishing towards the upper extremity. From this date improvement 
was rapid ; sensibility and the power of motion gradually returned, and at 
the end of three weeks patient walked in the garden and resumed her 
domestic avocations. 

Aug. 1st. — Was again summoned to see Mrs. P. Found the muscles 
of the right side, chiefly of the head, scapula and arm, in a state of rap- 
id and continuous clonic spasms ; lower limb not affected. Had felt 
strangely for a day or two previous, vision being indistinct and obstruct- 
ed by illusive flocculi and irides. Mental perceptions unobscured. Re- 
sorted to counter-irritation over the spine, cathartics, antispasmodics and 
revulsives. 

2nd. — No amelioration. In the afternoon patient was suddenly seiz- 
ed with a frightful epileptic convulsion ; four others followed in regular 
periods of about fifteen minutes. Obtained, through vigorous measures, 
an interval of consciousness lasting half an hour. Two other convul- 
sions followed rapidly, and ended the scene, the spasms continuing to the 
last breath. 

I state this case simply for its facts , without attempting to speculate 
or classify , though it might be easy to do so. Abnormal manifestations 
of the motive principle of the muscular system are comparatively well 
understood since the researches of Sir Charles Bell and Marshall Hall, 
but every physician, if I mistake not, who meets with them, will often 
acknowledge the obscurity of their pathology, especially its uniformity, 
as well as the absurdity of a corresponding systematic treatment. 

Middlebury> Ct. } Feb . 20, 1844. Rob’t Crane, M.D. 


DR. WELCH’S ADDRESS. 

JWe have already mentioned that Dr. A. Welch, of Wethersfield, Ct., 
delivered the last annual address to the candidates for degrees and licenses 
in the Medical Institution of Yale College. A printed copy of it is 
now before us. It comprises, as such an address should do, the instruc- 
tions and warnings which age and experience, with proper qualifications, 
can impart to those who are just commencing the duties of an arduous 
and honorable profession. These qualifications are possessed by Dr. W., 
as this address abundantly testifies. A few paragraphs — not perhaps the 
best — here follow.] 

Among the many points to be attended to in the discharge of duty to 
your patients, that of giving written and intelligible directions for the ad- 
ministration of medicine and diet, is of no small importance ; an omis- 
sion of this part of duty has sometimes led to ludicrous, if not to disas- 
trous consequences, as evinced in a prescription of “ leeches for the sto - 
machf which were employed in a manner not the most congenial with 
a fastidious taste; and in another case, where the patient, who was direct- 
ed to take his medicine in any “ convenient vehicle,” not comprehend- 
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ing the full import of his instructions, was found by his physician quietly 
seated in a wheelbarrow, as being in his estimation the most convenient 
of all vehicles . 

In these days of popular excitement, it may not be amiss to warn you 
against entering the lists as political champions, or embarking in the 
party controversies which so eminently mark the age in which you live. 
It is the duty of every educated man, to whatever profession he may be- 
long, to be familiar with the great and cardinal principles of human gov- 
ernment, and with the fundamental principles and doctrines of the Con- 
stitution. In common with all others, it is your privilege, and your duty 
no less than your privilege, to examine critically and seriously into the 
principles of the conflicting political parties, wherever such parties exist, 
and to adopt such a course as in the exercise of an enlightened conr 
science and an honest judgment , will best promote the public good. 
This an honest man always will do, when not given over to the uncon- 
trolled dominion of party spirit ; and this an honest man always can do, 
without forfeiting the confidence or friendship of his employers. 

In doing this, avoid becoming partisans. Neither duty to yourselves, 
your patrons, or your country, requires that you should leave the lauda- 
ble and quiet pursuits of your profession, to engage in the bitter political 
conflicts of the present day. The political manoeuvering of the age in 
which we live is a trade, not to be learned or skilfully practised, while 
engaged in the pursuits of the benevolent profession into which you have 
entered. Avoid it, notwithstanding those who are personally interested 
may occasionally withdraw their patronage, move the tongue of slander, 
and raise the hand of persecution against you. Bear it meekly ; you 
will have the approbation of the best portion of the community and of 
your consciences. 

It has been truly said, “ the praise of honest men, and the abuse of 
rogues, both aid in the attainment of prosperity in the world.” Endeavor 
by all honorable means to merit the first ; and if you avoid the sectarian 
strifes and political intrigues of the present day, and discharge all profes- 
sional and moral obligations in accordance with the dictates of your en- 
lightened consciences, you will have your full share of the last. 

A poet, whose name will never be forgotten, has said, “ an undevout 
astronomer is mad;” and if a contemplation of the wonderful works of 
nature be calculated to fasten upon the mind an abiding conviction of a 
great First Cause, and lead the soul to an intimate and hallowed commu- 
nion with the divine Author of all existence, whether animate or inani- 
mate, it would seem impossible that such a being should exist as an un- 
devout physician. Your studies lead you to an intimate acquaintance 
with man , the crowning work of the Almighty, “ so fearfully and won- 
derfully made and if to that knowledge, which few except those of 
our profession are privileged to acquire, of this curious, complicated, 
wonderful exhibition of power and wisdom, you add the ten thousand 
other proofs of the agency of a great First Cause — of the wisdom, power 
and benevolence which are stamped on all his works, it would seem that 
skepticism could find no place in your minds. With all the light which 
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is so abundantly shed around you, I will not so far degrade your under- 
standings as to indulge a fear on this subject. It will become you, gen- 
tlemen, to cultivate in your own minds a 6rm belief in the doctrines of 
the Bible, and by all means encourage and strengthen the hopes of those, 
who, in the hours of physical sufferings, are sustained by the truths of 
those doctrines. The time has been when skepticism, and a denial of 
the truths of revelation, were considered as evidences of superior dis- 
crimination, and when many misguided members of our profession advo- 
cated the doctrines of Voltaire and Hume* Those days are past ; and 
a careful study of the truths of the Gospel and of science, and of the 
adaptation of the organs and functions of the body, to sustain the immor- 
tal part, will at all times strengthen your faith ; for science and philoso- 
phy are in strict accordance with the principles of the Christian religion. 

You will find this, as all others have found it, a world of trial ; and in 
many instances, unless more highly favored of Heaven than the rest 
of mankind, clouds will thicken around your heads ; thorns and briars 
will grow up in your path ; and you will sometimes experience that de- 
solation of spirit and sickness of the heart, which friends cannot heal, and 
for which earth has no remedy ; at such times you will deeply feel the 
necessity of a friend and comforter. To such a friend and such a com- 
forter, religion directs your attention. It offers you support under severe 
trials ; rich and abiding consolations in the deepest afflictions, and light 
in the darkest hours ; and promises you at last a home in a heaven of 
unending joy. 


DR. HARRISON’S LECTURE.— MEDICAL ETHICS. 

[Prof. John P. Harrison, of the Medical College of Ohio, delivered a 
lecture in December last before the Ohio Medical Lyceum, on the sub- 
ject of medical ethics, which has since been published. In it we disco- 
ver marks of the deep thought, the love of science, and the high moral 
principle, which have been displayed in the author’s former productions. 
An extract from its pages will perhaps be more acceptable to the readers 
of the Journal than any remarks of ours. Under the head of the “ obliga- 
tions physicians are under to the profession of medicine,” Dr. H. remarks :] 

Medicine is neither a perfect, nor a stationary science. It incessantly 
demands at our hands assiduous efforts to augment its resources, multiply 
its data, and enhance its certainty. 

The physician, therefore, who neglects its culture, who foregoes op- 
portunities of imparting strength to its already established truths, of rec- 
tifying errors, and of discovering hew facts, or of placing familiar phe- 
nomena in lights novel and useful, proves derelict to the just claims of 
the profession, and outrages the holiest sympathies which can bind intel- 
lect and moral sensibility to practical usefulness. For what purposes, to 
attain what ends, have we chosen medicine as our avocation in life? Is 
it that we may merely gain a comfortable subsistence by dealing out 
drugs ? Or is it that we may escape from the necessity of corporeal toil, 
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and thus turn aside the malediction uttered upon the fall of man ? Or 
do we desire to figure away in borrowed robes of dignity, assuming an 
importance at once meretricious and contemptible ? No! Upon neither 
of these rotten and insecure foundations do we stand ; but whilst we de- 
sire to have our labors suitably rewarded by society, and confidently ex- 
pect and demand from those around us the respect due to well-meant en- 
deavors to be useful, we are determined to render a due equivalent for all 
we obtain. We will not compromise our sense of self-respect by indulg- 
ing an expectation of reaping where we have not sown, or of enjoying 
the fruit of other men’s labor without contributing our best to the well 
being of society. 

To the profession we are under a primary obligation to exercise a can- 
did, ingenuous spirit, which will urge us to seek truth, and to embrace truth, 
with strenuous diligence. In obedience to this end we will read much, 
reflect much, observe attentively, and make daily records of all such 
matters as relate to medical science. In this stirring, eventful day of 
mental activity in all the departments of man’s efforts to ameliorate his 
condition, and to promote his dominion over the earth, our science sleeps 
not in the dreamy bowers of speculation, nor do physicians, as in former 
times, waste their days in framing conceptions of what nature can or 
ought to do, for the recovery of their patients. To keep up the spirit of 
improvement, mind must come in daily, hourly collision 'with rnind. 
The physician who does not read daily, by which he will be enabled to 
participate in the onward progress of the science and art of medicine, 
can never be enrolled among the sons of light in this enlightened era of 
knowledge. 

I would most earnestly advise you, gentlemen, to select for your re- 
peated and diligent perusal the most approved authors in the different 
departments of medical science. Drink large and copious draughts from 
these fountains of light, and deeply have your minds embued with their 
trains of thought, and your judgments matured by their high tone of 
original conceptions. When engaged in the active duties of your profes- 
sion, do not pretermit the careful reading of at least one medical periodical, 
that you may from its well-stored pages of judiciously-selected, and of 
original matter, ascertain what the profession is doing all over the civiliz- 
ed world to advance the science of healing to a more commanding height 
of glory and utility. Every day new truths are starting forth from the 
depths of nature ; and fresh discoveries are throwing the rich splendor 
of their light on the principles of the science. 

Make each day a critic on the last. Review your cases with calm, 
analytic thought, and let not self-love blind you to a just perception of 
the mistakes you may have committed in the pathology and treatment 
of disease. Make post-mortem examinations whenever you can ; for this 
is the way by which many unexpected truths have been obtained, which 
could never have been reached, without the opening of the dead for the 
benefit of the living. Ever maintain an elevated standard of professional 
reputation. To this end often revolve in your minds the noble scope 
and beneficent bearings of your profession. Think of its intellectual ex- 
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cellence, of ics moral dignity, of its benevolent applications. Tire not 
in the luminous race before you ; grow not weary amid the toils, and 
shrink not from the high responsibilities, attached to the practical duties of 
the profession. Amidst all discouragements, all privations and labors, 
hold your profession dear, and with unabated zeal and devotion persist 
in cultivating your minds more and more by reading, writing and think- 
ing, on the wide, diversified topics which are so lavishly displayed in this 
department of human knowledge. And when your steps totter towards 
the grave, let your laudable example and useful lives attest the depth and 
earnestness of your consecration to this good and glorious service. Let 
the young aspirants of professional renown catch the spirit which shall 
have animated you through life, and on their shoulders drop the mantle 
when you are ready to shake off this mortal coil. 


THE BOSTON MEDICAL AND SURGICAL JOURNAL. 

BOSTON, MARCH 6, 184 4. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES. 

1. Anatomy and Surgical Treatment, of Abdominal Hernia. — Here is 
a great and valuable work, so well known that any attempt to portray its 
character would be entirely unnecessary. Who has not heard of the re- 
nowned achievements of the late Sir Astley Cooper — the surgeon of 
modem surgeons — who has left the impress of his genius on the age ? In 
regard to the edition which Messrs. Lea & Blanchard, of Philadelphia, 
have just published, it is due to them, in consideration of the manifold 
exertions they are making for the progress of medical science, to say that 
a more valuable publication has not been offered the medical public for a 
long while. It comes from the second London edition, by C. Astor Key, 
of Guy’s Hospital, enriched by an immense number of minute drawings, 
illustrative of the text, on twenty-six plates. It was therefore a costly un- 
dertaking for the publishers, and we cannot but hope that the profession 
will give this valuable work all the sustaining influence in their power. 
Such re-prints are required : books must be circulated — and “ men wilt 
run to and fro, and knowledge be increased,” if suitable encouragement 
is offered by those for whom unwearied efforts are making by medical 
publishers. 

No particular description of the contents of Cooper on Hernia can be 
necessary, since the work has an universal fame. Those who do not own 
one of the old edition, have now a good opportunity for obtaining an im- 
proved copy, enriched by the experience and researches of a competent 
editor. Messrs. Ticknor & Co., Boston, have it on sale at a reasonable 
price. 

2. Elementary Treatise on Human Physiology . — From the preface we 
learn that this is a translation from the fifth and last edition of Pricis Eli- 
mentaire de Physiologic , in which the science is brought down to the pre- 
sent time. As remarked in regard to Cooper on Hernia, who can be igno* 
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rant of Magendie’s Physiology ? If it ever had a place in the estimation of 
American readers — and what translation ever circulated more extensively ? 
— how much higher are its claims in the present instance. Dr. Revere, 
Professor of Theory and Practice in the University of the City of New 
York, has enlarged and illustrated it by cuts and numerous diagrams. In 
a word, no gentleman of our acquaintance understands what students re- 
quire in this department of science, better than Dr. Revere. He is con- 
stantly brought in contact with them, and in his official relationship as a 
teacher is made familiar with their special wants in study. With all this 
experience necessary to guide him, and a discriminating judgment to 
carry out the plan that he had conceived, he has completed the under- 
taking of re-introducing this respectable French physiologist to his friends 
and the profession in the United States. 

u There are men,” says the translator, “ who have successfully applied 
the experimental method to the study of life ; great discoveries have been 
the fruits of their efforts ; science is enriched — extended, but its general 
form, its method of investigation, remains the same; and by the side of 
the phenomena of the circulation of the blood, of respiration, muscular 
contraction, &c., are placed, in the same line, such metaphors as the or - 
ganic sensibility, or such offspring of the imagination as the nervous fluid 
— or such unintelligible expressions as the vital force or principle. The 
object of this work is to endeavor to change the state of physiology in 
this respect; to lead it back to positive facts; in one word, to impart to 
that beautiful science, the happy renovation which has taken place in the 
physical sciences.” 

Dr. Revere’s object, after these observations, cannot be mistaken. We 
are not ignorant of the light manner in which this translation is viewed 
by some of h is cotemporaries ; but we like it exceedingly, and feel sure 
that others will, on giving it a fair and honest examination. It is pub- 
lished by the Messrs. Harpers, of New York, and may be had at Tick* 
nor & Co.’s, Washington street, Boston. 

3. Pharmacologia . — Of the importance of knowing the theory and art 
of prescribing, no one would so far commit himself as to presume to 
doubt. In 1812, Dr. Paris’s celebrated Pharmacologia first appeared, and 
it was hailed with delight. Time has made no alterations in the princi- 
ples upon which the art of prescribing is based, but the discoveries of 
new remedies in nature, and new combinations through chemical agen- 
cies, render it necessary to be vigilant to keep pace with both. Without 
altering the essential character of the original book, each successive edi- 
tion has presented an increased claim on the score of improvement. It 
could not be otherwise, since the author, like all other sensible men, ad- 
mitted that medicine was a progressive science. Lastly, Dr. Lee, of New 
York, from the ninth London edition, has brought out the one now before 
us — re-written, in order to incorporate the latest discoveries in physiology, 
chemistry and materia medica. All the previous American editions have 
been in demand, but they were all out of print when this was given to 
the press. “It is the only treatise,” says Dr. Lee, “in the English 
language, which gives a full and extended view of the philosophy of 
medical combinations — as it is the only one from which can be satisfacto- 
rily deduced the true theory and art of prescribing. A desirable point 
seems to have been to fit the work for students. This is a desideratum, 
in a country where schools of medicine are as numerous as fortifications 
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on the sea-coast. Books must be constructed with reference to them ; 
and especially, those professing to be strictly elementary. Of Dr. Lee’s 
competency to conduct the reader from the lowest step to the highest ele- 
vation in the temple of medical science, those who have a knowledge of 
his indefatigable literary services of late, will not deny. A mere cata- 
logue of the books to which his name is prefixed, exhibits the results of 
unceasing industry, and shows how much can be accomplished by an in- 
dividual who is yet only in middle life. Published, also, by the Harpers, 
and for sale at Ticknor's, as reasonable in price as could be expected. 

4. Anatomical Atlas . — Part II., containing ninety-one figures, illustra- 
tive of the structure of the human body, by H. H. Smith, M.D., has been 
sent to us by Messrs. Ticknor & Co., who have it on sale. Part I. we have 
not yet seen. It is a beautiful, as well os particularly useful, design, which 
should be extensively patronized by physicians, surgeons and medical 
students. There are to be five parts in all. Messrs. Lea 6c Blanchard, 
of Philadelphia, are the publishers, which is a guarantee that the con- 
ception of the author will be fully carried out in every particular. We 
cordially invite our friends to call and examine this one specimen, with a 
hope that they may by-and-by see the whole series at the office of this 
Journal. 

5. Thoracic and Abdominal Diseases. — Few men have a more enviable 
professional reputation than Dr. Chapman, of Philadelphia, the teacher of 
Theory and Practice in the University of Pennsylvania. Messrs. Lea 
and Blanchard have just given us one of their fair volumes from his pen. 
It is a book of lectures delivered in the University of Pennsylvania. 
Much curiosity will be evinced to see this chart of Dr. Chapman’s views 
on certain diseases, since his opinion has been high authority in the 
schools of this country, for many years. Without entering into minute 
details, it will be sufficient to refer to the topics discussed, and leave the 
analysis of these lectures to the labor of the reader. 

He treats, first, on phthisis pulmonalis , cynancke laryngea , asthma , and 
angina pectoris. Secondly, on some of the diseases of the stomach, viz., 
gastritis , chronic gastritis , organic lesions of the stomach , and dyspepsia . 
Thirdly, on some of the diseases of the intestines — as, enteritis , chronic 
enteritis , duodenal dyspepsia , chronic fluxes of the bowels , and constipatio. 
Fourthly, on some of the diseases of the liver — hepatitis , chronic hepa- 
titis , congestion of the liver , and hepaticula. Fifthly, on some of the dis- 
eases of the spleen — as, splenitis , chronic splenitis , engorgement of the 
spleen , and chronic congestion of the spleen. 

Messrs. Ticknor & Co. can supply the demand in this market. 

6. Position and Prospects of the Medical Student. — On a return, the 
other day, from a short excursion to Virginia, there was found lying upon 
our table, a copy of an address delivered before the Boylston Medical 
Society of Harvard University, January 12, 1844, by Oliver W. Holmes, 
M.D.» which was published at the request of the Society. So many 
books and papers of various kinds had accumulated in the course of two 
weeks, which have a special claim on the score of priority, that we are 
compelled to postpone a particular consideration of this address still longer. 
We consider it to be uncommonly sprightly — abounding in high-seasoned 
wit, refined sentiment, biting sarcasm, and a vein of philosophical wisdom 
that would have been creditable to any of our older writers. 

7. Lectures on Chemistry and Pharmacy. — At the St. Louis University, 
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Dr. A. Litton is the Professor of Chemistry and Pharmacy ; and, follow- 
ing the good old custom of the East, when the medical season for lec- 
tures commenced, opened his course by an introductory address. It is 
distinguished for fervency, well-timed expressions, and historical associa- 
tions. “ Upon this spot,” says he, “whereon now stand the foundations 
of this populous city, stretching out her arms to the east, the west, the 
north and the south, gathering into her garners and her store-houses the 
wealth, the productions and the manufactures of other climes and nations, 
a few years since were the hunting woods of the Indian, the play-ground 
of his infancy — the home of his manhood and the grave-yard of his 
mouldering bones.” As a whole, the lecture is creditable to the author; 
he is excited — and who would not be, in expatiating on the same locality, 
with a clear perception of the high destiny of the city of his adoption ? 

8. Pennsylvania Insane Hospital. — Dr. Kirkbride, the physician of this 
beautifully-constructed establishment, is so well known in connection with 
the treatment of insanity, that he may very justly be called the property 
of the people. From his last report we have already copied the number 
of admissions, cures, &c., for the last year. All that part of the report 
which takes into consideration the value of the garden, farm, workshops, 
&c., together with some exceedingly sensible remarks on the matter of re- 
straint, meets our cordial approbation. A distinct article is appended to 
the business part of the report, upon the subject of popular errors respect 
ing insanity , which is both philosophical, and free from any obscurity. 
“ It may well be asked,” says Dr. Kirkbride, “ whether other maladies 
may not sometimes be as much dreaded as this ; whether certain forms of 
consumption — whether some varieties of cancer and various other malig- 
nant diseases, which, through continued suffering, lead on to certain death 
— whether even blindness, total and irremediable, protracted during a Whole 
life, may no.t be as terrible as the sorrows of insanity can be, when exist- 
ing only for a limited period.” 

9. Brailhwaite’s Retrospect of Practical Medicine and Surgery . — No 
one pretends there is any exhibition of genius in the simple act of stitch- 
ing together the productions of other minds. But in the case before us, 
there is an evidence of judgment and discrimination in selecting from 
the great mass of medical writings which accumulate in any given 
period, what is really valuable, and putting in an orderly shape for refer- 
ence. In this country, the edition published by Messrs. Adee and Esta- 
brook, of New York, has been growing into favor from the issue of the 
first number. Six parts are now bound into two volumes, minutely re- 
vised and corrected, to which has been added on analytical index of each 
part, making the whole still more valuable in that respect than it was be- 
fore. Messrs. Jordan and Co. are the agents for Boston. 

Notices of other works must be deferred till next week. 

Medical Appointment. — Charles A. Lee, M.D., of the city of New 
York, has been appointed to the chair of Materia Medica in the medical 
department of Geneva College, western New York, and has accepted the 
appointment. Although Dr. L. has become intimately identified with 
this essential branch of medicine through various publications, he is 
equally fitted to any other place that may hereafter be assigned him. 

Rhinoplasty in Baltimore — In passing through Baltimore, we had an 
opportunity of examining the results of the late operation for a new nose, 
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by Dr. Baxley, of that city. The union of parts was very complete, and 
the prospect of having a very useful nasal apparatus, when the patient 
finally leaves the Hospital, is almost certain. It so happens that the 
flap which makes the end of the new organ, was a little top thick at its 
upper extremity, which makes a sort of unnatural elevation where it was 
joined to the original nose. Perhaps the absorbents may yet carry off 
some of the superabundance from the underside, and thus favorably modify 
the appearance. At all events, there is now a capital ridge to keep spec- 
tacles in place! Dr. Baxley evinced ingenuity and skill in this operation, 
of which any surgeon would be justified in being proud. 


Medical Miscellany . — James B. Abbott, M.D.,has been appointed Post- 
master at Sandbornton, N. H., in the place of Thomas P. Hill, M.D., re- 
signed. — The erysipelas is said to be raging in Troy, Vt., particularly in 
the North Village. At one time during last week, there were over forty 
cases within half a mile. There were also some half a dozen cases of 
smallpox in North Troy, the first of last week. — Dr. Miller, of Washing- 
ton, has very honorably cleared himself from all participation in bringing 
about the late duel in which the boy Cochran was killed by May. — Dr. 
Hamilton, of Rochester, N. Y., will sail this month for Europe. He will 
visit all the institutions of most interest, in England, France, Germany, 
&c., before his return in the autumn. — A new and improved edition of 
Dr. Dunglison’s system of Physiology, has appeared at Philadelphia. — 
Smallpox has appeared at Pittsfield, Mass., in the Almshouse. It has 
also appeared at De Soto, Miss., and creates great alarm. It has been par- 
ticularly severe in the Island of St. Thomas, but at the last dates had 
abated in violence. — In the Parish of St. Ours, district of Montreal, Mad. 
Fortier died on the 10th, at the age of 110 years. 


To Correspondent!}. — Dr. Allen’s No. 3 of Epidemic Erysipelatous Fever, 
Dr. Morse’s Case of Coffee in the Bronchus, Dr. Hiester’s translation on Vibra- 
tory Cilia, with other papers before acknowledged, will be inserted as early as 
room can be found for them. 


Married,— In Nashua, N. H., Ebenezer Hunt, M.D., to Mrs. Mary Putnam, 
both of Danvers, Mass. 


Died, — At Roxbury, Mass., Benjamin F. Parker, M.D., 33. — In Cabot, Vt., D. 
G. Hubbard, M.D., 32. Highly esteemed as a skilful, prudent and faithful phy- 
sician. — At Morrisonville, N. Y., Dr. Wm. P. Cleveland. Being 9ick in bed, he 
took a penknife, and thrusting it into the groin, severed the external iliac artery, 
and immediately bled to death. — At Ipswich, Mass., Dr. Joseph Manning, for 
many years a resident of Charleston, S. C., 76. — In Sussex Co., N. J., Dr. Samuel 
Fowler. — In Burlington, Vt., Dr. John Pomeroy, a native of Middleboro*, Ms., 
79. — At Bethany, Ct., Dr. Lucien Spencer, 40 — a skilful physician. He was 
burned to death, with two of his children, by the conflagration of his dwelling 
bouse. 


Number of death* in Boston for the week ending March 2, 47.— Males, 23— Females, 24. Stillborn, 8. 

Of consumption, 8— d^£ay of nature, 1 — erysipelas, 1— croup, 2— measles, 3— inflammation or the 
brain, I— .inflammation of the lungs, 3— worm fever, 2— typhus fever, 1— scarlet fever, 3— brain fever, 
1— cramp in the stomach, I — pleurisy fever, 1— throat distemper, 1— marasmus, 2— palsy, 1 — lung fe- 
ver, 2— cancer, 2— canker, 1— inflammation of the bowels, 2— dropsy In the head, 1— apoplexy, 1— 
dropsy on the brain, 1— child-bed fever, 1— teething, 2— fits, 1— old age, 1. 

Under 5 years, 20 — between 5 and 20 yean, 5— between 20 and 60 years, 16— over 60 yean, 6. 
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Hardened Feeces in the Colon. By Sir B. C. Brodie. — Persons of the 
affluent classes, for the most part, attend a great deal to the state of their 
bowels, and it is necessary that they should all do so. Those who lire 
luxuriant and indolent lives are liable to have their bowels become very 
torpid, and you may be assured that there is no harm in their constantly 
attending to their bowels. I have known people belonging to the affluent 
classes who have been in the habit of taking medicine almost every day. 
I know one hearty old gentleman, eighty-six years of age, who can walk 
round the Regent’s- park, who has taken an aloetic pill every night for 
three-score years. I knew another gentleman, who died at ninety-two, 
who took either an aloetic or a rhubarb pill for the same length of time, 
and I could give many other examples. But there are others who do not 
attend to their bowels ; scybalae form in the colon, they pass on to the 
rectum, but they are not easily discharged per anum. The softer faeces 
pass over the scybalae, other scybalaB descend into the rectum, and the ac- 
cumulation goes on until at last the rectum becomes completely filled 
up with a great mass of hardened faeces, as large as the fist, and even 
larger, so that half a pound or perhaps a pound weight may be collected 
there. The patient now suffers exceedingly, and he — or perhaps I ought 
to say she, for it is more common in women than in men — has a desire to 
go to the water-closet. She goes, great pain is produced, but nothing 
comes away, the bowels being stopped up with these hardened faeces. 
The nature of the complaint may be ascertained by introducing the finger 
into the rectum ; you there feel the hard mass of faeces. How is that to 
be got rid of? By injection? An injection will notact on this large 
mass. You must first dilate the sphincter muscle by introducing the fin- 
gers, and then with the handle of one or two pretty large spoons the 
whole mass may be extracted. A good nurse can accomplish it very 
well, if you tell her how. Let her take a couple of dessert-spoons and 
bring away a little and a little more, and when the rectum is nearly 
empty, warm water injected two or three times will remove the remain- 
der. Until I was aware how much the sphincter muscle might be dilated, 
I found it difficult to manage these cases. I used to try to accomplish it 
by introducing a narrow spoon into the rectum and bringing away a little 
at a time, but that was a very tedious process. 


Spurious Saffron. — We have received information from several sources 
respecting the existence in the market of a spurious saffron, which has 
been offered at a very low price. In texture and general appearance it is 
like genuine saffron, of rather a dark color, the light yellow filaments be- 
ing absent. It imparts no color to spirit or water, and we believe it to be 
saffron from which the coloring principle has been extracted. — Pharma- 
ceutical Journal . 


Adulteration of Blue PiU . — At the last pharmaceutical meeting, Mr. 
Mowbray incidentally stated that he had lately met with a sample of 
blue pill, in which stearine had been used in dividing the mercury, and 
substituted for a portion of the conserve of roses, a little otto of roses hav- 
ing been added to give it a flavor. — Ibid . 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE VIBRATORY CILIA. 

To the Editor of the Boston Mediosl and Surgical Journal. 

— It appears to me that the microscope, in its lately-improved form, 
is too seldom applied to pathological, or even anatomical researches, par- 
ticularly as the present moderate price of a very useful instrument might 
place it in, the hands of every one. The convenient little instrument called 
Stanhope’s microscope, scarcely more bulky than a twenty-five cent 
piece, but nevertheless of considerable power, seems to me particularly 
adapted to pathological investigations. 

In order to call the attention of the profession to the interesting work 
0n by Prof. Donn6, of Paris, entitled “ Court de Micro - 

scopte ,” just published, I send you, for insertion, the following transla- 
tion of his observations on the Vibratory Cilia . 

Reading , Penn., Feb . 25th, 1844. Very respectfully yours, 

John P. Hiester. 

In order to observe the vibratory cilia, one must procure a particle of 
true mucous membrane from the nose or mouth of a mammiferous animal, 
or, better still, the edge of a frog’s tongue, and place it between two 
plates of glass in a drop of water ; with a magnifying power of three 
hundred one will readily remark, on the free edge of the fragment, an 
undulatory movement, of which the cause will not be clearly perceived 
at first, on account of the rapid motion of the cilia. But by degrees, as 
the motion becomes slower and the eye is fixed with greater attention, 
the cilia become apparent, and will be seen projecting from the edge of 
the shred of membrane like the teeth of a comb, all agitating themselves 
in the same direction. All the cilia lean the same way, and the vibra- 
tory motion is propagated from one point to another, always in one di- 
rection. It is easy to conceive how the fluid in which they are plunged, 
being struck in the same direction by this rapid succession of small im- 
pulsions, is put in motion itself, and carries with it any foreign particles 
which it bolds in suspension. The vibratory cilia exist over the whole 
surface of the mucous membrane ; and if they are merely seen on its 
free edge, it is only because they are there thrown upon the clear field 
of the microscope, whilst in other parts they are confounded with the 
gray mass that supports them. Nevertheless, by attentive observation 
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they will be perceived confusedly over the whole of the shred under ex- 
amination, and its surface will be seen bristled with myriads of cilia in 
continual motion. 

The motion of these little organs is a very curious phenomenon, to 
which may be fairly attributed the movement impressed upon the fluids in 
which the mucous membranes are bathed, and is no doubt also the cause of 
motion in those which circulate in certain canals, for cilia have been de- 
tected in many of the ducts of the animal system, such as the Fallopian 
tubes, the salivary ducts, &c. &c The motion of the cilia con- 

tinues a long time after the death of the animal, even upon pieces of the 
membrane that are detached from the body. It will continue for several 
hours after it is prepared for the plate of the microscope, provided the 
shred is continually moistened with water. There are other phenomena 
observable, that are exceedingly curious, and well calculated to make us 
reflect upon the association of the elements whose ensemble preserve the 

animal organism If shreds of the bronchia) mucous membrane 

of a hare or a dog, or, better still, the Schneiderian membrane of man, 
are placed under the microscope, the following phenomena will be ob- 
served : — during the space of several hours, sometimes during a whole 
day, or even more, no notable change will occur, the motion of the cilia 
will be continued, provided the water is renewed as fast as it evaporates. 
But after a certain period of more or less duration, according to the spe- 
cies or state of the animal, the epithelium begins to separate from the 
membrane which it covers. One sees it detach itself, glide, as it were, 
to the surface of the membrane, and float entirely free in the water in 
pieces of greater or less size. The fragments continue to bear their cilia 
still in motion. But the disaggregation does not stop here. In a little 
while these fragments are again broken, but not irregularly, or, so to say, 
at hazard. The division is arrested at a certain point, and you have 
under your eye regular particles, of very nearly the same size, all having 
a conical form, thickened at one end, which is rounded, and terminating 
at the other in a point or tail. These particles are the constituent ele- 
ments of the epithelium. These are the cones, which arranged side by 
side imbricated, form a kind of web, or epidermic membrane, like the 
tiles on the roof of a house. The division is arrested at this point, and, 
to continue our comparison, like the tiles of a roof, which are removed 
first in larger pieces and then separated from each other, form so many 
distinct, regular, uniform pieces, that no longer admit of being divided 
without being broken. But this is not all. The elementary cones of 
the epithelium continue to bear their vibratory cilia on their larger end. 
These cilia continue in motion, and finally, each cone commences an in- 
dependent movement, and becomes a living being, endowed with those 
essential properties which we call life. These particles transport themselves 
in all directions through the fluid in which they float ; they contract and 
elongate themselves to perform these evolutions, and live during a num- 
ber of hours, until death, either from lapse of time or accidental circum- 
stances, overtakes them. These animalcules perish suddenly under the 
influence of physical and chemical agents, such as an elevated tempera- 
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ture, acids, alkalies, &c. I have preserved them alive for more than 
twelve hours after having seen them detached in the manner just describ- 
ed, from the Schneiderian membrane of the human subject, which I 
scarcely lost from my sight for a whole day and night. 1 have showed 
these animalcules to very experienced observers, who took them for infu- 
soriae. What is to be thought of the nature and origin of these singular 
animalcules ? They are not infusoriae engendered by the putrid decom- 
position of the animal tissue submitted to observation. These animal- 
cules result, I repeat k, from the mechanical division, so to say, and 
from the hreakingup of the epithelium within a period of time sufficiently 
short to enable us to follow the progress of their formation and have de- 
monstrative proof of rt. They can only be compared, in regard to their 
origin and formation, to the seminal animalcules which are produced by a 
process precisely similar. These animalcules are a product of the semi- 
niferous tubes of the testicle. They result from a sort of desquamation 
from the parietes of these secreting ducts, and at first are mere agglome- 
rations, or masses having a confused motion. The individuals are sepa- 
rated from these masses very much like the vibratory cones from the epithe- 
lium, and constitute beings endowed with a free and spontaneous motion. 
There is a complete analogy ro the origin of these two species of animal- 
cules, and there is nothing more extraordinary in the one than the other. 
The vibratory epithelium is formed of organized particles, supporting by 
its union the general life to which it belongs, but is capable of acquiring 
an individual life by separating and isolating itself. 


THEORY OF GALL AND 8PURZHEIM. 

To the Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 

Sir, — If the size of the brain has any considerable influence in produc- 
ing the strength and activity of the mental faculties, 1 should have sup- 
posed that the size of the external organs of sense, would have, long ago, 
been observed to manifest remarkable degrees of difference in the power 
of perceptibility ; but not a suspicion of the kind has ever been raised. 
When the Belgian giant was in this city, I put the question to him 
whether he was aware of hearing sounds or seeing objects at any greater 
distance than other people, to which he replied that he was not. Indeed, 
so unconscious was he of the possession of any superior power in the ex- 
ternal organs of sense, that the question struck him with a degree of sur- 
prise, The size of the organs of sense in this man must have been 
much larger than the size of the same organs in the general run of man- 
kind, and yet he had never observed any difference. He was aware that 
he possessed greater physical strength than other men ; if his senses had 
been really superior to those of other people, would he not have also 
been aware of* that ? In case of the slightest defect of any of our ex- 
ternal senses, we become immediately aware of it by a direct comparison 
with others in the exercise of the faculty of that sense. The least dim- 
ness of sight or dulness of hearing is immediately detected by a compari- 
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son with our companions. Does the large man, in whom the dimensions 
of the sense of feeling is four-fold greater than in the small man, feel a 
greater degree of heat or cold than the small man in the same tempera- 
ture ? Can the one form any better idea of moisture and dryness, hard- 
ness and softness, roughness and smoothness, than the other ? The class 
of mental phenomena is so entirely dissimilar to the phenomena exhibit- 
ed by the other organs, that no analogy can be instituted between them, 
and all deductions from such analogies,, when instituted, must necessarily 
be erroneous. What does Dr. Spurzheim mean by energy of action, as 
applied to the brain and the external senses? Does he mean that the 
retina of a large eye is more sensible to the light reflected from minute 
objects than the retina of the small eye? That a less quantity of light 
will affect a large retina than a small one? That a large brain, ceteris 
paribus , can discover distant objects or hear distant sounds which to a 
small brain are unseen or inaudible ? This is the species of power that 
must constitute superiority in the external senses, which are also a part of 
the human mind. Can it be meant that a large nerve ramiffed on the 
organ of taste, will distinguish sweetness, sourness and bitterness, in sub- 
stances, where a small nerve of taste can distinguish nothing? Or is it 
meant that these impressions when made are more permanent and dura- 
ble in the former than in the latter case ? In a matter so palpably open 
to observation, is it not a little singular that the ffrst information which 
we obtain of different degrees of power between a large retina and a 
small one, should come to us through the medium of hypothesis ? The 
image of an object impressed on the retina of a large eye, is larger than 
the image of the same object on the retina of a small eye, but the image is 
equally complete in both cases, and produces an equal degree of stimu- 
lus in proportion to the mass to be moved or impressed. The perma- 
nency also of the impression is likely to be as great in the one case 
as in the other. It is equally difficult to conceive how the ideas 
derived from the external senses can be any more distinct, vivid or 
permanent, in large brains than in small ones. I presume that Drs. 
Gall and Spurzheim never gave the operations of the rnind that par- 
ticular analysis which is contained in the works of the English and 
American writers. The supposed analogy, between the functions of 
the other organs and that of the brain, appears to be the chief ground- 
work of their system. But how could any analogy, even, between 
the liver and the lungs, have ever led to the discovery of the oxygena- 
tion of the blood? Much less, then, can the exercises of the brain be 
solved by their similitude to the functions of the muscles and the grosser 
organs. 

Like all medical writers who have made one particular organ their 
especial study, Drs. Gall and Spurzheim have magnified amazingly its 
relative importance in the human system. The human brain is a physi- 
cal organ like the stomach or the lungs, and its size merely is of no more 
importance than the size of the other organs. A large-sized brain is en- 
tirely out of place, and must necessarily be feeble, if the other organs are 
not in keeping with it. The size of the head must be in proportion to 
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the rest of the body to possess strength and energy. A large stomach 
can be of no advantage, if the sanguineous system and the respiratory 
system are not in a due proportion to it ; its digestive power can be no 
greater, and its function performed with no more ease. 

The number and variety of ideas, derived from the senses, must be 
the same, be the size of the individual brain what it may. A small brain 
may give us only a miniature likeness of the external world, but the pic- 
ture will be as complete and perfect, and appear as large to the brain it- 
self, as if the brain were ever so large. There is one fact in physiology 
which shows that the size of the brain may be counterbalanced by an- 
other principle. It is a well-known fact, that the smaller the size of the 
individual, and consequently the smaller the size of each organ in particu- 
lar, the quicker will be the pulsations or motion of the heart, and conse- 
quently the quicker will be the train of ideas and of feelings. In other 
words, the lighter the wheel-work, the swifter the motion ; so that what 
is lost in weight, is gained in time. The superior vivacity of small peo- 
ple, is proverbial ; while, on the contrary, dulness and heaviness are 
spontaneously associated with large brains, as if bulk or size were an 
impediment to, and incompatible with, the ethereal operations of the 
mind. 

John Hunter, as I have observed in a former paper, regarded the sto- 
mach as the controlling organ of the system, and every attentive observer 
of the functions of the animal economy, 1 think, must coincide with him 
in opinion. If the stomach is a weak organ, the whole system will be 
weak, and the mental operations, be the brain large or small, will be 
weak and feeble. If the stomach be strong, the ideas and feelings will 
be likewise strong and energetic. The strength of the mental capacity 
depends upon the strength of the gastric viscera. The energy of the 
brain is, again, exceedingly dependent upon the respiratory organs. The 
oxygen of the air has no despisable agency in the vigor and brilliancy of 
our ideas, in the transport of our feelings, and the rapidity and distinct- 
ness of our sensations. Whoever has inhaled the exhilarating gas, or ex- 
perienced the difference between the country air and the ocean breezes, 
will find no difficulty in conceiving the important part which the vital air 
plays in giving energy to the function of the brain. The force of the 
heart constitutes still another item in estimating the energy of the brain. 
A languid circulation will produce a languid state of the brain ; and be 
its size what it may, its functions will more or less depend upon the force of 
the heart. Now, what rules have Gall and Spurzheim given us to deter- 
mine the strength of the stomach, the power of the respiratory organs to 
vivify the blood, or the capacity of the heart to supply the brain with the 
vital fluid ? The remaining organs, too, all act their part in strengthen- 
ing or weakening the function of the brain. The phrenologists will re- 
ply, “ we have supposed all these circumstances to be equal.” But how 
can any opinion be formed of the energy of the brain, unless some rules 
are established to determine the energy of those organs on which the en- 
ergy of the brain mainly depends ? If a judgment could be formed of 
the positive size of the stomach, respiratory organs, or the heart, it would 
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give us no rule of determining the degree of energy with which their 
offices were performed. 

The operation of the external senses forms a part, and no ignoble part, 
of the mental function ; and what rules have Gall and Spurzheim given 
us to determine the dimensions of the nerves of these organs ? Are they 
invariably large when the brain is large •? Does the size of the optic and au» 
ditory nerves always corres|>ond to the size of the brain ) Are these nerves 
always large when the organs of sense are large ? Are the senses of taste, 
smelling and feeling, sure to be acute when the brain is the most active? 
The external senses are the basis of all our knowledge, and I am sur- 
prised at the degree of inattention with which they are treated by Drs. 
Gall and Spurzheim. In the system of these gentlemen, the five exter- 
nal senses hardly appear to be necessary to the acquisition of a knowledge 
of the external world. 

The second prominent principle of Gall and Spurzheim, is that the 
brain consists of a plurality of organs. It is singular enough that the 
existence of these organs should have been inferred from the supposed 
existence of a plurality of metaphysical principles, which they denomi- 
nate primitive principles — a species of principles always regarded by 
philosophers with the greatest distrust. How subtle and intangible the 
principle of Ideality, Comparativeness, or Causality. What two philoso- 
phers could possibly give the same definition of them ? To infer the 
positive existence of physical organs from the supposed existence of ab- 
stract principles so extremely problematical, appears to me to be a devia- 
tion from every acknowledged rule of philosophizing. Mr. Spurzheim 
has discovered thirty-five primitive abstract principles, denominated senti- 
ments, propensities and faculties, which he contends must require as many 
separate organs for their manifestation. I should as soon have thought of 
searching the retina of the eye for a plurality of organs located there, 
for the purpose of distinguishing the diversity of objects addressed to the 
sense of sight, as of searching the surface of the brain for a plurality of 
organs as the instruments of the diverse mental operations. The eye 
performs a multifarious office, like the brain, and would seem to require 
a similar diversity of subordinate organs. There is a plurality of ele- 
mentary principles in the blood ; does it not, therefore, follow that the 
heart must have a plurality of organs to eliminate and combine these 
principles ? The office of the stomach is as manifold as the office of 
the brain ; does it not also require a plurality of little subordinate sto- 
machs? How discordant and diversified the sounds addressed to the ear; 
how numerous the species of odors ; how opposite the degrees and kinds 
of sensations produced by the single organ of feeling. The anatomy 
and organization of the brain, like the anatomy and organization of the 
eye or any other organ, conduct us to the conclusion that it is a single or- 
gan, all its parts contributing to the accomplishment of a single purposed 
the production of a train of feelings and ideas. 

Dr. Spurzheim has allotted several cerebral organs for the reception 
and manifestation of the impressions derived from one single organ of 
sense, the sense of sight ; viz. : Color, Configuration, Size, Individuality, 
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Ideality, &c. There are thirty-five cerebral organs to receive and mani- 
fest the impressions derived from the five organs of sense ; that is, seven 
cerebral organs for each organ of sense, or in this proportion. The ne- 
cessity of such an arrangement surpasses my comprehension. In its 
form, the sanguiferous system corresponds very nearly to the nervous sys- 
tem, and the heart has probably as many branches as the brain ; but yet 
all these branches, extremely complicated and diversified in their action, 
imply no diversity in the action of the heart, nor was there ever a diver- 
sity of subordinate organs suspected. No analogy of any organ in the 
system, conducts us to the conclusion that there is a plurality of organs 
in the brain. 

According to the method which Dr. Spurzheim follows in discovering 
and defining a special faculty of the mind, many more special faculties 
might be added to the list which he has given us ; more easily cogniza- 
ble, and more clearly distinguishable from each other. The love of mo- 
tion is earlier developed than the love of music, and dancing was in vogue 
before the violin or the piano forte was invented. The gambols of child- 
ren are more pleasing than the softest music. Thirst is as distinct from 
hunger, as physical love is from the love of gain. Thirst exists with- 
out hunger, and hunger exists without thirst. Innutritious liquids will 
not satisfy hunger, nor solid food satisfy thirst. Perhaps another Charles 
Bell may discover that these two propensities proceed from two distinct 
sets of nerves, distributed to the stomach. There should be, therefore, an 
organ of Thirst. The propensity to 9leep is as constant and urgent as 
the propensity to eat, and the gratification equally pleasant. In some 
people it constitutes the most delicious indulgence ; and, in many species 
of animals, it is even stronger, and indulgence in it more gratifying, than 
in the human species. Why should there not be an organ of Sleep ? 
The love of intoxication is a distinct propensity from thirst or hunger, 
and discovers itself among all nations. It is the love of exhilaration, and 
for the most part originates in the constitution of the nervous system. 
Why should there not be a special organ for the manifestation of this 
propensity ? There is also a propensity to see, a propensity to hear, a 
propensity to taste, to smell and to feel. Why not a special organ for 
each of these original propensities? 

Peter Camper, a Dutchman of some note, who figured as a physiolo- 
gist about a hundred years ago, probably in compliance with long-estab- 
lished prejudices, for, in the western part of Europe, he could have had 
but few opportunities of personal observation upon the subject upon 
which he treated, invented a method of ascertaining the intellectual ca- 
pacities of the different races of men, founded upon the different confor- 
mations of the frontal portion of the brain or head. Camper contended 
that the forehead of the white race was more erect than that of either of 
the other races of men, and that the forehead of the African race was the 
least erect of all. Gall and Spurzheim have seized upon this hypothesis, 
for it was but mere hypothesis with Camper, to build up a superstructure 
of their own. In this city there is from one to two thousand of the Afri- 
can race, and there has always been about the proportion one man of 
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color to twelve whites. I have often noticed the shape of their foreheads 
in connection with the facial angle invented by Camper, but could never 
discover any prevailing difference between the erectness of their foreheads 
and the foreheads of the whites. In the same number of individuals there 
is, according to my observation, as great a number of erect foreheads among 
the African as among the European tribe. In all our American cities, 
we have had a much better opportunity of deciding upon a fact of this 
nature than Camper could possibly have had in the cities of Europe, 
where the colored races are, and always have been, comparatively rare. 
If there had been any truth in the hypothesis of Camper, would not the 
fact have long ago become proverbial among us, like the other external 
peculiarities among the two colors ? The shorter hair, the flatter nose, 
the more prominent heel, have all become proverbial ; if the forehead 
had been really less upright, would it not have been observed, and would 
the race not have been reproached with it ? The color makes the fore- 
head of the African, at Grst sight, less conspicuous than the forehead of 
the white man, and, perhaps, it may have influenced our judgment with 
regard to its height and erectness, and so have originated the error. A 
retreating forehead, however, does exist in individuals among all mankind ; 
but even the existence of such a conformation of the forehead does not 
imply, in my mind, any deficiency in the frontal portion of the brain. 
The brain is a soft mass, and conforms itself, io shape, to the shape of 
the cranium. The soft parts in contact with the bones always conform 
themselves to the bones, and not the bones to the soft parts. Dr. Spurz- 
heim evidently supposes the brain to originate the shape of the cranium, 
and the shape of the cerebral organs to produce a corresponding bump or 
prominence in the bones of the head — a postulate of the greatest import- 
ance to bis theory, but which no physiologist would consent to concede 
to him. The same frontal mass of brain may exist where the bone re- 
treats, as if it were upright. In the former case, the same mass merely 
reclines, whereas, in the latter, it is forced into a more upright position 
by the different position of the bone. If the liver or the lungs were to ex- 
hibit a similar deviation in shape, is it supposable that the new shape 
would essentially affect the strength and energy of function in either of 
these organs? Nature allows great latitude in the shape of all the ani- 
mal organs, without creating any perceptible difference in the energy of 
their functions. As little consequence is it to the vital force of the 
brain, whether one of its lobes is a little larger or smaller than the other. 
How could it affect the oxygenation of the blood, if one lobe of the lungs 
happened to be of a little different shape or size from the other ; or the 
secretion of the bile, if one lobe of the liver be twice the size of the 
other, and of different shape ? 

There is a singular hiatus between the situation of the cerebral organs 
as they are described and iocated by Dr. Spurzheim, and the external 
organs of sense. Language is oral as well as written, and one would 
suppose that the organ of Language should be in connection with the au- 
ditory nerve. The organ of Music should also be located in the same 
connection. But the former is located at a great distance from the nerve 
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of hearing, and the latter not very near it. The organs of Color, Con- 
figuration, Locality and Ideality, the anatomist would expect to find in 
close connection with the thalami nervorum opticorum ; Alimentiveness, 
in a continuous route to the nerves of taste and smell ; the organ of 
Combativeness, at the origin of the brachial nerves. What complicated 
processes the mind must go through in order to form an idea of any par- 
ticular event, an eclipse of the moon, for instance.- The external senses, 
the eyes, are barely the preliminary instruments in informing us of a 
distant object, but give us no idea of its color, figure, size, whether it is a 
thing or an event, or whether it is an individual object or several objects. 
The organ of Color determines that the moon, in a total eclipse, is black. 
The organ of Configuration determines that it is round and not square. 
The organ of Size determines that it is small. The organ of Compara- 
tiveness, that it is less in size than the sun. The organ of Individuality, 
that it is single. The organ of Eventuality, that the eclipse is an event. 
Thus the impression made on the retina, goes through six special organs 
before it becomes a complete idea of an eclipse of the moon, and all 
these organs holding no anatomical or vascular connection with each other. 

The organ of Adhesiveness manifests a propensity to adhere to the 
same persons ; and the organ of Inhabitiveness a propensity to adhere to 
the same places and things. Now who does not perceive that the dis- 
tinction here made is founded on the difference between persons and 
places, or between animate and inanimate objects, and not on any con- 
ceivable difference between a propensity for persons and a propensity for 
places. In the same way the appetite of hunger might be divided into 
as many special propensities as there are different species of food, and 
the organ of sight into as many subordinate organs as there are classes of 
objects addressed to it. Such distinctions neither contribute to informa- 
tion nor to utility ; they rnay be multiplied without end, and invented 
where no actual differences, in things, exist. 

The shapes of the phrenological organs are no less remarkable than 
their relative situations and their functions. Some are nearly squares, 
others parallelograms; some are triangular, others are trapezoids. In 
general, they bear no similitude to any other animal organs. There is a 
certain law of configuration running through all the animal organs, a cer- 
tain cylindrical and globular contour or form, easily cognizable, but yet 
very difficult to define. In the delineation of the cerebral organs, by Dr. 
Spurzheim, this law is no where discoverable ; the shapes of the organs 
have no conformity to each other or to the shapes of the other organs of 
the animal system. 

The special organs of the brain, we are informed by Dr. Spurzheim, 
are developed, or increased in size, by exercise. The exercise of an or- 
gan, in itself considered, has no effect in enlarging its size. The size of 
an organ depends upon the quantity of blood which it receives in a given 
time, as I have shown in a paper published in this Journal in July, 1843. 
The exercise of the brain has no effect in supplying itself, thereby, with 
an extra quantity of blood, and, therefore, the exercise of the cerebral 
mass in generator of any part of it in particular, can have no tendency 
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to increase its size. The more bile the liver secretes or the greater its 
activity, the more that organ is emaciated or diminished in size ; and such 
must be the effect of exercise with every organ which, by that exercise, 
is not supplied with a greater amount of blood. Even the muscles are 
not enlarged by exercise, of itself; the enlargement is owing to the 
agency of exercise in forcing into them a greater amount than ordinary of 
arterial blood, their appropriate nutriment. Muscular exercise, added to 
the natural force of the circulation, is in this way the great agent, and al- 
most the only agent, in augmenting the size of the body in general and of 
the brain in particular. The muscles have a known agency in propel- 
ling the blood ; the brain has no such power, and consequently no power 
of augmenting its own size. The brain manifests the most perfect passivity, 
and its phenomena are produced by the action of foreign stimuli upon it. 
A nerve never manifests the least contractile power. If, in an amputa- 
tion or any other surgical operation, the end of a nerve is left exposed, it 
remains exposed, until it sloughs off ; it never retracts. 

If mankind do not differ perceptibly in the capacity of their external 
senses, what reason have we to search for a greater difference in their 
mental capacities? There are instances of idiocy and of non compos 
mentis , as there are of blindness and deafness ; but as a general principle, 
the capacities of the human race appear to me to be very nearly equal ; 
not mathematically equal, for animal bodies admit of no such equality, 
but physiologically the same. In muscular strength they differ mate- 
rially ; but in the phenomena of the mind, carried on whether they will 
or not, a class of phenomena which resembles no other but the phe- 
nomena of the senses, the individuals of the human race differ much too 
little ever to become a subject of discussion. 

The largest class of brains are not found among those who, from in- 
fancy, are educated scholars, hut among the laboring class. The brains 
of the laboring class, like their lungs and stomach, are enlarged by exer- 
cise. The size of their muscles is only an index of the size of their 
brains ; the latter are as much larger than the brains of sedentary people, 
however active may have been their minds, as are their muscles. It i9 
not genius which enlarges the brain, but the plough-handle and the spade* 

Providence , Feb . 13 th, 1844. D. B. Slack. 


A CUFFEE-BEAN IN THE TRACIIEA-DEATH OF THE PATIENT. 

[Communicated for the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal.] 

October 2d, 1843, I was called to visit a child of Mr. S. D., about 
twp years of age, which presented, on examination, the ordinary symp- 
toms of acute bronchitis in a mild form. The disease yielded to treat- 
ment, so that on the fourth day I ceased my visits. 1 learned, however, 
from the mother of the child, a few days after this, that some difficulty 
of breathing, and a wheezing sound with a slight cough, still remained. 

The child was in the habit of playing with coffee ; and she now stated 
to me that she entertained fears that some of it had been " swallowed 91 
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before I was first called, as it had a “ fit of choking,” although this 
was not so severe as to attract much attention at the time it occurred. 
As l had recently seen several other children who labored under a bron- 
chitic affection, 1 supposed her fears were groundless. I did not, how- 
ever, again see the patient. 

Subsequently, a physician who pretends to have a thorough know- 
ledge of diseases of the chest, and to have remarkable success in their 
treatment, saw the child several times, and after a critical examination 
came to the conclusion that there was considerable inflammation of the 
mucous membrane of the right lung. As the right side of the chest 
was somewhat enlarged, he thought the right lung to be the only organ 
diseased, and if (as the mother of the child suggested to him) coffee had 
passed down the trachea, it must have lodged in that lung. A cough 
mixture, with an occasional dose of rhei et sodas, were ordered, with ru- 
befacients externally, and exercise in the open air. 

The child continued without much improvement to Nov. 27th. On 
the 28th I was called again in haste, and found it in convulsions. The 
day previous it had been exposed to a current of cold air, and eaten a 
considerable quantity of raisins. I immediately evacuated the contents 
of the stomach and bowels with ipecac, and sub. mur. hyd., ordered the 
warm bath, and anti-spasmodics internally. On the following morning it 
appeared so much improved that we anticipated a happy result. During 
the day, however, the unfavorable symptoms returned with renewed 
vigor, and in the evening and night following it had a succession of 
spasms, which terminated in the death of the little sufferer at 6 o’clock, 
on the morning of the 30ih, forty-two hours after I first saw it. 

Autopsy , eight hours after death, in presence of Dr. P. Brown and 
others. Bight lung in a healthy condition . Left lung considerably en- 
larged, and lower portion hepatized. In the left bronchial tube, nearly 
two inches below the bifurcation, found half a grain of burned coffee. Mu- 
cous membrane at this point much inflamed, and the lube enlarged, with 
the Walls thickened and more dense than natural. 

Liver one third larger than usual, and adhered to the diaphragm very 
‘extensively. It appeared to occupy the lower portion of the chest, and 
to press the right lung from its native position. This, however, was the 
effect of former disease. The enlargement of the right breast, without a 
corresponding enlargement or disease of the right lung, is here explained. 
When the passage of air through the left bronchial tube became obstruct- 
ed by the coffee, the right lung, in its efforts to do the duty of both, and 
corning in contact with an unyielding mass of liver below, forced the 
ribs forward, and gave that side of the chest its unusual prominence. 

Near the cardiac orifice of the stomach the vessels were somewhat in- 
jected, exhibiting signs of inflammation. 

In the small intestines found one grain of unburned coffee, but no in- 
dication of disease. 

All other organs in a normal condition. J. H. Morse. 

Manchester , N. fl., Jan . 4fA, 1844. 
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ORGANIC DISEASE OF THE HEART— A CASE. 

ICommunicated for the Bouton Med. and Surg. Journal.] 

S. A. H., set. 35, a blacksmith, of active and laborious habits, and ap- 
parently in sound health previous to his present illness, was attacked 
Feb. 8th, 1844, with pyrexia, accompanied by severe pains in the loins 
and pelvis, and dysuria. In this condition I found him on my first visit on 
the 9th, his pulse being about 1*20. A cathartic of calomel and jalap 
and a Dover’s powder or two, followed by warm drinks, exciting perspi- 
ration freely, materially mitigated the pains, and reduced the frequency of 
the pulse to 84. Under the use of infus. uva ursi, bal. juniper and spt. 
nit. dulc., the dysuria wore off in a day or two after, so that the case pre- 
sented the appearance of a simple continued fever of a very mild form ; 
the tongue being thinly coated with a white moist fur, and the pulse only 
slightly accelerated. In this condition he contiriued some five or six 
days, using laxatives, diaphoretics, and a mild antiphlogistic regimen. 
Once during the time he complained of pain in one thumb, at another 
time of pain in one of his fingers. But these were of short duratioo, and 
disappeared spontaneously. 

On the morning of the 17th I found a remarkable aggravation of the 
disease, accompanied by severe pain in his forehead, increased beat of 
surface, and a pulse beating 120 a minute. I could not account for this 
sudden increase of his fever. A full dose of hyd. submur., worked off 
by salts and senna, afforded but little relief. Venesection to the amount 
of a pound was afterwards resorted to, with temporary relief only. A 
dose of morphin. sulph., gr. one third, relieved the severe headache, and 
this symptom was subsequently kept under by a repetition of the dose 
once in six or eight hours. The fever continued without abatement. 

Feb. 20. — Dr. E. Ives, of this city, was called in consultation, and 
from this time continued to attend with me. About this time we noticed 
something unusual in the action of the heart. It pulsated with much 
force, and something abnormal in its sounds led us to suspect organic diffi- 
culty in this organ. He now, for the first time, complained of pain in 
the region of the heart, for which a sinapism was applied, and subse- 
quently an epispastic. Respiration became too frequent and laborious, 
while a slight delirium, which had shown itself occasionally for a day or 
two, seemed now subsiding into a stupor. Death occurred on the morn- 
ing of the 23d. 

Autopsia , twenty-one hours after death. — Lungs and abdominal vis- 
cera generally healthy. Some adhesion of left lung to pleura costalis, 
but not great. Pericardium contained about a gill of a slightly 
reddish serum. Heart of its usual size. On laying open the right au- 
ricle, an irregular orifice appeared, a few lines above the auriculo-ventri- 
cular valve, being of about one fourth of an inch in diameter, the effect, 
apparently, of ulceration. The margin of this perforation was jagged or 
fringed, while the lips of it projected into the auricle. A probe inserted 
into the opening passed directly into the left ventricle , just below the 
valves of the aorta. The septum or substance perforated was apparently 
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a quarter of an inch in thickness. No other part of the heart was found 
in a diseased state. The foramen ovale was closed perfectly, the site of 
it being about an inch from the perforation. 

From the relative position of the parts, it seems evident that the power- 
ful contraction of the left ventricle, while it was sending blood into the 
aorta, would force some of it through this perforation into the right auri- 
cle. That it was forced through in this direction is also rendered proba- 
ble by the appearance of the orifice, the irregular lips of which were pro- 
truded into the auricular cavity, while there was no such protrusion on 
the opposite surface in the ventricle. V. M. Dow. 

New Haven , Conn., Feb. 29 fA, 1844 . 


THE BOSTON MEDICAL AND SURGICAL JOURNAL. 

BOSTON, MARCH 1 3, 1 84 4. 


LECTURES, CATALOGUES, ft o. 

1. Magneto- Electricity. — Dr. Nelson Walkly, of Tuscaloosa, Alabama, 
has given the public an account of 44 Two years’ experience in the employ - 
ment of Magnet o- Electricity as a remedial agent in disease” in the form 
of a compact pamphlet. The author says, very frankly, that no argu- 
ments are advanced to show the quo modo of the action of magneto-elec- 
tricity, or upon what principles its remedial powers depend. It mnst suf- 
fice, for ourselves, to say that fifty-six cases of disease are cited by Dr. 
Walkly, embracing amaurosis, amenorrhcea, angina pectoris, apoplexy, 
asthma, chorea, deafness, dysmenorrhosa, epilepsy, hysteria, intermittent 
fever, neuralgia, tic douloureux, paralysis, hemiplegia, paraplegia, rheu- 
matism, See. &c., alphabetically arranged, and, for aught we know to the 
contrary, these might have been continued to the numerical end of human 
woes, which have been suWected to the controlling, all-subduing influences 
of magneto-electricity. The fact is, Dr. Walkly has been a successful 
practitioner with his machine ; but he runs into the common error of an 
enthusiastic mind, in supposing that he has discovered or wielded a power 
that is a sovereign remedy for all diseases. 

Since the fall of 1840, Dr. Walkly says that he has been in the almost 
constant use of his machine, which, by the way, was manufactured by our 
obliging and ingenious friend, Mr. Daniel Davis, in this city. It is pretty 
much with new remedies as it is with tea — 44 far brought and dear bought ” 
gives them an increased value. Now these beautifully constructed instru- 
ments are made at our door, and can be had at a reasonable cost, and yet 
they have no sort of reputation in the city of Boston for relieving distress, 
for modifying, and much less for removing, diseases. 

Highly as we estimate Dr. Walkly’s enterprise and determination to lay 
the elements under contribution for the benefit of man on the bed of sick- 
ness, it strikes us that he will by*and by turn his attention to some other 
field for exploration, that will yield him a richer and more certain harvest. 

2. College of Physicians and Surgeons , New York. — A few years ago, it 
was not an uncommon remark, that the old Crosby Street College was in 
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a consumptive condition, and that to raise it to health and distinction was 
a hopeless undertaking. Look at it in 1844, with its one hundred and 
eighty-two students, and one of the strongest and most unexceptionable 
faculties on the borders of the Atlantic shores ! It presents no aspect of 
decay or want of vigor in any of its departments. The fact is, the cha- 
racter of the institution never took higher ground than at the present mo- 
ment ; nor was there ever a period in its history when it stood better in 
the estimation of a discriminating public. 

3. Jefferson Medical College . — As usual, there is an immense class in 
attendance. Three hundred and forty-one students shows that there must 
be something attractive in the character of the institution. In 1843, forty- 
seven were admitted to the degree of M.D. All the professors are known 
throughout the length and breadth of the country, as men of learning, bril- 
liancy, and tact in teaching. This, after all, is the true secret of success 
in a medical school. 

4. Cincinnati School of Medicine. — At the queen city of the West, 
they strive manfully against the medical radicalisms of the day, by teach- 
ing the science of medicine in the proper and legitimate way. If the peo- 
ple would sustain those who do so much for the rising glory of Ohio, as 
the regular body of physicians in that noble and enterprising State, medi- 
cal impostors would not have an abiding place in the commonwealth. 
Next to Boston, Cincinnati is the paradise of quacks, as Washington is 
the elysium of hackmen. But we had in view, when this paragraph was 
commenced, a word in reference to the Cincinnati Summer School of 
Medicine. Six gentlemen, distinguished for their attainments in science, 
have associated for the purpose of giving a thorough course of lectures, 
from April till October. Dr. John P. Harrison, whom we regard as one 
of the most profound thinkers of the West, so far as his writings are a 
chart of a man's mind, conducts the course on the Institutes of Medicine. 
Our friend, Dr. L. M. Lawson, known as the conductor of the Western 
Lancet, takes charge of the chair of Theory and Practice. If the under- 
taking does not succeed, then it will be very certain that medical students, 
in that region, are incapable of appreciating talents and professional quali- 
fications of a high order. 

5. Albany Medical College . — The recent catalogue of this flourishing 
institution, has the names of one hundred and eight students. One is 
quite surprised at the number of operations performed before the class 
during the term. Dr. March is an expert surgeon, who keeps to the even 
tenor of his ways, contributing as much to the comfort and happiness of 
afflicted humanity, by his skill and kindness of heart, as any gentleman 
in the whole circle of our acquaintance. 

6. Geneva Medical Institution. — During the late session, one hundred 
and ninety-five students were matriculated. Notwithstanding the croak- 
ings of some envious spectators, who cannot look with pleasure upon the 
prosperity of any men or measures with which they are not identified, 
the Geneva faculty have great reason to be proud of their reputation, since 
it is certain that the increase of students is based on their merits and 
daily exertions. We wish the college uninterrupted progress in the way 
of well-doing. 

7. Willoughby University. — An endorsement on the last catalogue says 
that “ the new arrangement at Willoughby has bettered the school in 
every respect." It will be recollected that several of the professors, the 
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last season, united in organizing a new school at Cleveland, Ohio. Fifty- 
two students were in attendance at the late term at Willoughby, and every- 
thing was going on, at the last accounts, prosperously and satisfactorily. 


Pulse of the Insane . — Dr. Woodward, in regard to further investiga- 
tions respecting the pulse of the insane, writes : — “ In the course of the 
month of February I have examined the pulse of 40 cases of recent and 
excited insanity, mostly maniacs, some of them in the highest state of 
violence and fury. Of these 40 cases, nineteen were males and twenty - 
one females. The average frequency of pulse with these male patients 
was a little more than 80, and with the females a little more than 81. 

“ The pulse of the insane may be made more frequent by various 
causes, such as unusual excitement at the time of examination, disease of 
the physical system, either independent of insanity or more or less inti- 
mately connected with it as a cause. It may be stated as a fact, that the 
pulse of most recent cases of mania is increased in frequency, while in 
chronic cases it is as slow or slower than in health. The pulse itself, in- 
dependent of other indications, can never be relied on as evidence of in- 
sanity. But if the pulse is uniformly considerably more frequent than 
in health, in a case suspected to be similated, it would be a strongly-cor- 
roborating circumstance that insanity was real and not feigned . In the 
case of Kogers, the State-prison homicide, one of the medical witnesses 
testified that his pulse was always, when he felt it, as high as 100 in a 
minute ; and after he was removed to this Hospital, for some time it was 
found every day to be from 94 to 105.” 


Mortality of Lowell in 1843. — In looking over the neatly-printed sheet 
of the last year’s deaths in Lowell, we were struck with the orderly ar- 
rangement of the diseases, the ages, sex, &c. The City Physician, Elisha 
Huntington, M.D., who prepared the report, was Mayor of the city when 
the last bill of mortality was the subject of observation in this Journal, 
and last week was again chosen to the same responsible office. Dr. 
Huntington makes a good medical officer, and it was acknowledged on all 
hands, in 1842, that he was an excellent magistrate. 

The total number of deaths was 364, without including 34 stillborn. 
The following is the number of deaths from some of the more important 
diseases: — Consumption, 73 ; inflammation of lungs, 16; cholera infantum, 
27 jtyphoid fever, 38 ; scarlet fever (in 1841, 43), 6 ; dysentery, 11 ; in- 
flammation of the brain, 8 ; croup, 6. Under 10 years of age, 166 ; over 
60 years, 11. 

“ The foregoing statement,” says Dr. H., “ has been compiled from 
the returns of the several undertakers, carefully collated with the reports, 
kindly furnished by the physicians, and may therefore be considered as 
very nearly, if not entirely, accurate. It presents the gratifying result of 
a diminished mortality ; the number of deaths being 109 less than in 
1842 — 70 less than in 1841, and 43 less than in 1840. Estimating the 
population of the city at 25,000, and this is doubtless within the truth, the 
deaths have been one in 68 7-10 nearly. The erection of a very large 
number of private dwellings has enabled many of our citizens to occupy 
more airy and less crowded habitations, than they were formerly obliged 
to do, and the construction of common sewers, running through the most 
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densely populated portions of the city, has afforded the means of cleanli- 
ness that have not existed till recently. To what extent these agencies 
have operated, in producing the results just adverted to, it may not be 
easy to determine ; but that they have to a good degree promoted the 
health and comfort of our people, I have no doubt.” 


Mortality of the City of Rochester , N. Y. y in 1843. — Total number of 
deaths (29 said to be out of the city), 445. Of these, consumption is re- 
ported as the cause of 89 ; summer complaint, 37 ; inflammation of the 
lungs, 22 ; stillborn, 17 ; scarlet fever, 16 ; inflammation of the brain, 15 ; 
dropsy of the brain, 12; croup, 10; typhus fever, 8; old age, 10, &c. 
There were, under 10 years of age, 227 ; and over 60 years of age, 33. 


Beigler , the Homaopathist. — The jury in the case of Dr. Augustus P. 
Beigler, a German homoeopathic physician, have brought in a verdict of 
guilty. He is to be sent to New York city for sentence. It will be re- 
collected that he resided in the city of Rochester — and that he shamefully 
mal-treated his wife, so that she miscarried. He also set fire to his own 
house, with a view to defrauding the underwriters. As a practitioner, he 
has been much sought after by the lovers of new men and new remedies. 


Mechanical Medicine . — A Dr. Banning, from western Pennsylvania, is 
lecturing in Boston, gratuitously, on the feasibility of curing certain dis- 
eases by mechanical means. He has an abdominal supporter, ingeniously 
constructed, which is represented to be the remedy for many maladies. 
We have not yet had the gratification of hearing the gentleman, but shall 
allude more particularly to the subject as soon as we have had an op- 
portunity of judging of the merits of the treatment. 


Travelling Manakins. — An opinion seems to be gaining ground, that 
the fever for popular lectures on the manakin is subsiding. Boston is 
recognized as the radiant point from whence the travelling manakin lec- 
turers take their departure, as the tin pedlars do from Connecticut. The 
knowledge, however, which they diffuse, is the kind that is needed : the 
multiplication, therefore, of these energetic popular teachers, is not a ca- 
lamity, but a direct benefit. Physicians should everywhere give them 
countenance and encouragement, so long as they simply explain the me- 
chanism of the human body, in connection with the elements of physiolo- 
gy. Possibly there may be too many in the field at once, in some sections 
of New England, for their own individual profit. Personal experience 
will correct this evil — the wider the range, the brighter the prospects. We 
hope that common* school committees will avail themselves of the services 
of these lecturers everywhere, and secure an advantage of incalculable 
value to young persons generally. 

That inkling for pocketing an extraordinary fee for lectures exclusively 
for men , or exclusively for females , on special occasions, is an abomination, 
inasmuch as they excite a vulgar curiosity to see and to hear things that 
only belong to professional eyes and ears. Severe as are the comments 
on Mr. Lambert s lectures to women , we cannot admit them here. If the 
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public taste demands of him such muddy stuff as is represented to have 
been made use of, all under the cover of science, he must suffer the conse- 
quences. Dr. Curtis, who is also travelling and lecturing with a mana- 
kin, appears to be exceedingly modest, and careful not to commit himself 
bv any vulgar descents. Such is the fact, too, says report, in regard to 
Dr. Appleton and Dr. Jones. 


St, Christopher Medical Society. — On the 11th of January, the physi- 
cians of the Island of St. Christopher assembled at Basseterre, organized 
themselves into a society, and adopted such rules and regulations as will 
not only secure the inhabitants against the vandal inroads of quacks, but 
give security and character to the medical profession in that insulated part 
of the world. The members eschew the former custom of farming out 
their services by the year, to plantations or families, and having adopted 
a tariff of charges, agree to live up to them in good faith in all time to 
come. Dr. Win, T, Thurston, late of Portland, Me., is the efficient sec- 
retary of the association. We have not room to copy the schedule of 
charges, which are in most instances higher than among us. 

The prominent practitioners of the island are the following, whose 
names are inserted for the accommodation of correspondents : — J. T. 
Caines, Howard M. Clifton, Goldsmith Edmund Griffin, R. G. Davoren, 
Wm. John Griffin, J. H. Walwyn, Wm. Daniel Beard, Wm. Torrey 
Thurston, Joseph H. Boon, William Jackson. 


Harvard University — Massachusetts Medical College . — The following 
candidates received the Degree of Doctor in Medicine, Monday, the 4th 
instant : 

Frederick Smith Ainsworth, A. B. (Dartmouth), Erysipelas . 

Ed. Forbes Barnes, A. B. (Harvard), Epilepsy. 

George Anson Bates, Physical Signs of Chest Diseases. 

Charles Ed! Buckingham, A. B. (Harvard), Fallacy of Hydropathy . 
Lyman Bostwick Case, Odontalgia . 

James Cody, Typhoid Fever . 

Albert Arnold Haszard, Gastric Digestion. 

Jonas Welch Holman, Topical Bloodletting. 

Freeman Hopkins Jenkins, Pneumonia. 

Augustus Goddard Peabody, A. B. (Harvard), Tracheotomy and La - 
ryngotomy. 

Edward Brooks Peirson, A.M., Phthisis in Ulcerated Stage . 

Charles Abner Phelps, A. B., Dyspepsia. 

John Joseph Scrage, Enteritis. 

Justin Edward Stevens, Cholera Infantum. 

William Henry Thayer, Causes of Phthisis. 

William Ed. Townsend, A. M. (Harvard), Carnes and Treatment of 
Ulcers. 

Hervey P. Weston, A. B. (Yale), Lithotomy. 

Walter Channing, 

Boston , March 8, 1844. Dean of Faculty of Medicine . 
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Pulmonary Consumption . — “ Known from the earliest times,” says Dr. 
Chapman in his late admirable treatise on Thoracic and Abdominal Dis- 
eases, “ and studied,# especially of late, with unexampled diligence, and 
under every advantage, it still proves as intractable in the management, 
as at the very dawn of medical science. Being fully established, I doubt 
whether a cure was ever effected of it. Not an instance, at least, have I 
seen, and I believe that those who report to the contrary deceive them- 
selves, or the truth is not in them. Efforts directed by talent and learn- 
ing and patient industry, have been rewarded by little success of any value. 
They have revealed its morbid anatomy, without advancing in any degree 
our control over it.” 

This is the honest declaration of a man who has had as ample an op- 
portunity as any medical practitioner in the United States, probably, of 
establishing the truth of this melancholy declaration. Yet there are un- 
principled men who build up a reputation for extraordinary skill in remov- 
ing this dreadful disease of the lungs ; and occasionally some skilful phy- 
sician has advocated the possibility of its cure. Even now, a new ad- 
venturer has stepped into the ring, and positively declares that he has a 
sovereign remedy — a mechanical contrivance which he adjusts externally 
to the patient’s body ! The declaration is too presumptuous for 1844. 


The Automaton with Articulated Voice . — We have had the pleasure of 
examining privately this chef-d'oeuvre of human ingenuity — the result of 
eighteen years’ unceasing labor, by a German named Faber. It is con- 
structed upon the model of the human organs of voice, the tongue, la- 
rynx, &c., being made of caoutchouc. As voice is the sound produced 
by air driven from the lungs through the larynx, causing a vibration of 
the chordae vocales, it is a function of animal life ; but this function, in 
animals inferior to man. as well as in the idiot, is limited to the produc- 
tion of the simple or instinctive voice ; while, in intellectual man, it be- 
comes sufficiently complicated for the purpose of articulation. This is 
regarded as an evidence of man’s intellectual superiority. Here, how- 
ever, we find the same phenomena produced by an apparatus of caoutchouc 
and a bellows. 

The automaton is represented by a bearded Turk, and the articulations 
are produced by playing upon sixteen keys. We were quite surprised at 
being addressed by the automaton, in words very distinctly articulated, 
thus: 44 Wel-come Doc-tor For-ry.” 41 Please ex-cuse my slow e-nun- 
ci-a-tion.” After giving various other illustrations of his vocal powers, 
the automaton sang 44 Hail Columbia, &c. as we were about leaving, 
he said, 44 Gen-tle-men, I thank you for your vis-it.” 

But, after all, cui est hono ? — New York Journ . of Med . 


Rupture of the Heart. — M. Peste has recently reported to the Royal 
Academy of Medicine the following case : — A man, 77 years of age, of 
sober habits, had, about eighteen months previously, been attacked by 
apoplexy, which left him paralyzed on the left side. For the last eight 
months he had been an inmate of the Bicetre. On the 17th of June, after 
a hearty meal, he was seized with vomiting, and from that time precor- 
dial pains and anxiety never left him : he died suddenly on the 19th. On 
opening the chest, the pericardium was seen to be greatly distended ; and 
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on cutting into this, the heart was found buried in a dense clot of blood. 
On the anterior face of the left ventricle, about its centre, was a trans- 
verse rupture, about half ari inch in length, and bifid at one extremity. 
A thin false membrane floated around this opening. The heart was 
much encumbered with fat. The left coronary artery, at its chief point of 
sub-division, was dilated into an aneurismal sac, but throughout its whole 
course it was enlarged to quite the size of the brachial artery, and in seve- 
ral parts it was ossified. The rupture appeared to have been provoked 
by the vomiting two days before death . — London Lancet . 


Medical Miscellany . — Five cases of smallpox, and four of varioloid, 
have qccurred among the students of the Botanic Medical College, at 
Cincinnati, since January. One student died. — Animal magnetism still 
rages like a fever at the West ; they pay almost as well for exhibitions of 
mesmerized girls, as the admirers of the imposition in Boston. — A new 
edition, the fifth, of Dr. Dunglison’s celebrated system of human physi- 
ology, illustrated with hundreds of engravings, has been published. — Dr. 
Bell’s report of the McLean Asylum is published, and a copy has been 
received. We have not seen Dr. Woodward’s report, and therefore 
suppose it is not yet printed. — Dr. Dwight, of Portsmouth, N. H., says an 
exchange paper, stated to one of his patients some time during the last 
summer, 1843, that he had attended, tne evening before, the birth of the 
five thousandth child. — Sir B. C. Brodie, after objecting to the publica- 
tion by the reporters of his present admirable course of lectures at St. 
George’s Hospital, has finally, and we think wisely, consented. He has 
done this on the representation to him that the benefits to be derived 
from them would be greatly increased by their general circulation. — Mr. 
Sheppard, Surgeon, of Stonehouse, Eng., maintains that the proximate 
cause of insanity is to be found in the blood. 


To Correspondents. — Dr. Cook’s case of Spasms of the Heart was received 
too late for this week. 


Number of deaths in Boston for the week ending March 9, 35.— Males, 14— Females, 21. 

Of consumption, 6 — diabetes, 1— marasmus, 2 — old age, 2— fits, 1— infantile, 2— abscess, 2— apo- 
plexy, 1— scald, 1— inflammation of the bowels, 2 — debility, 2— disease of the heart, 1— cancer, 2 — 
lung fever, 4 — erysipelas, 1— croup, 1— dysentery, 1— dropsy, 1— liver complaint, 1— paralysis, 1. 
Under 5 years, 12— between 5 and 20 years, 6— between 20 and 60 years, 9— over 60 years, 8. 


REG18TER OF THE WEATHER, 


Kept at the Slate Lunatic Hospital , Worcester , Mass. Lat. 42 ° 49 ". Elevation 483 fL 
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This month has been cold, but pleasant— a good, wholesome New England winter month *, sleigh - 
ing excellent to the last, more than two feet of snow in the woods at the close of the month. Ther - 
mometer varied in the morning from 0 to 83, at noon from 12 to 56, at sunset from 13 to 49. Barome - 
ter ranged from 28.84 to 29.75. Rain, 1.44 inches. 
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Fatty Tumors . — There is another kind of fatty tumor which occurs 
not very unfrequently, but which, so far as I know, is not described in 
books. It is a deposit of fat, the tumor not being well defined, and- there 
being no distinct boundary to it, so that you cannot say where the na- 
tural adipose structure ends, and where the morbid growth begins. I 
will mention to you one of several cases which I have seen, and which 
will explain sufficiently what I know of the matter. A man came 
to this hospital some 17 or 18 years ago, with a very odd appearance — 
an enormous double chin hanging nearly down to the sternum, and an 
immense swelling at the back part of the neck — two great tumors as big 
as oranges sticking out, one behind each ear. The patient stated that 
these tumors had begun to form three or four years before, and had been 
gradually increasing in size. They gave him no pain, but they made 
him miserable : and in fact had ruined him. The poor fellow was a 
gentleman’s servant, and having such a strange grotesque appearance no- 
body would hire him. I gave him half a drachm of liquor potass© three 
times a day, and gradually increased the dose to a drachm. This was 
taken in small beer. About a month after he began to take it the tumors 
were sensibly diminished in size. He went on taking the alkali a con- 
siderable time, and the tumors continued decreasing. It was just then 
that iodine began to have a sort of reputation, much beyond wnat it de- 
served, for the cure of morbid growths, and I gave the tincture of iodine. 
It was curious that while he took the tincture of iodine he lost flesh gene- 
rally, but the tumors began to grow again. Finding this to be the case, I 
left off the iodine, and gave the liquor potass© a second time. He took 
an immense auantity altogether, and left the hospital very much improved, 
being directed to continue to take the medicine for some time longer off and 
on. I had lost sight of him for some time; when I happened to be re- 
quested to visit a patient in Mortimer Street. I did not observe the servant 
that opened the door, but as I came down he stopped me in the hall, and said 
that he wished to thank me for what I had done for him. To my sur- 
prise it was this very man. He had gone on taking the caustic alkali for 
a considerable time, and you may suppose how much he was improved by 
his being able to get a situation as a footman. There were some remains 
still of the tumors, but nothing that any one would have observed. I have 
seen some other cases of the same kind, and where I have had the oppor- 
tunity of giving liquor potass© it seemed to be of great service. But I 
have not tried it in every case, and I have been informed that in some 
other cases it has been tried to a great extent without the same good result. 

These tumors feel like fat, but there is no distinct boundary, and they 
are not so soft and elastic as common fatty tumors. This deposit of fat 
may take place in any part of the body, but I have seen it more fre- 
quently in the neck than elsewhere. — Sir . B. C. Brodie. 

Cauterization of the Wound the , most efficacious means of preventing 
the occurrence of Hydrophobia . — M. Dupuy related to the Academy of 
Medicine, the history of a case where a person bitten by a mad dog 
escaped hydrophobia by having the wound freely cauterized. At the 
same meeting was related the fact, that, at Martinique, eighteen indi- 
viduals were bitten by mad dogs during one year, that seventeen of these 
had their wounds freely cauterized and did not afterwards suffer, but that 
the eighteenth, who did not submit to this operation, was seized with hy- 
drophobia. — Journal de Pharmacie ; and Edinburgh Medical Journal. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF TOBACCO. 

To the Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 

Dear Sir, — Having for a considerable period been engaged, at times, 
upon a work yet in manuscript, entitled “ A Treatise, Historical, Lite- 
rary, Botanical and Medical, upon Tobacco,” I have been surprised to 
find how much more extensive is its bibliography than I had supposed. 
1 am consequently induced, both as a literary curiosity and as a guide 
for those who may have it in their power to consult or procure them, to 
give an account of those productions which have been expressly written 
upon Tobacco since its discovery in the island of St. Domingo, during 
the first voyage of Christopher Columbus. The compilation has been 
the occasional occupation of several years, and is made up from a variety 
of sources ; from lists of public libraries and private collections, from 
catalogues of booksellers, from medical works, and from bibliographical 
publications, among which last may be particularly mentioned the Biblio - 
theca Britannica , of Dr. Robert Watt, a work of great research and ex- 
cellent conception, and if imperfect in some of its parts, such as giving 
the titles of the books, in the third and fourth volumes, without the names 
of the authors, yet containing information concerning English literature 
which might in vain be sought for elsewhere. 

The following bibliography shows how much lias been written on the 
subject of tobacco, and how interesting a volume might at this day be 
produced in regard to it by one who could avail himself of the materials 
which are and have been in existence concerning it. I shall place first 
the year, then the author’s name, and lastly the title of tbe book and its 
size. In some cases I have not been able to ascertain the authors’ 
names, in others the titles of the books, and in others their size, which, of 
course, render the article to that degree imperfect ; it is, however, so far 
as I know, the most complete bibliographical record of tobacco that has 
hitherto been in print, and as such I hope it may not prove uninteresting 
to the readers of your Journal. 

1496. Romanus Pane. Treatise on Tobacco, under the name of 
Cohobba, or Cozobba, and Gioia. This is the earliest work on tobacco 
of which we have any account ; but the existence of any such formal dis- 
sertation is somewhat apochryphal. Schlozerz refers to it in his Brief- 
wechsel (vol. iii. p. 136), and this reference is copied by Professor Beck- 
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mann in his Anleitung zur Technologies but other than this there appears 
to be no clue to any such monograph. It is more probable that what 
mention Pane makes of tobacco is in a work he actually wrote upon 
Hayti and its inhabitants. He was a poor hermit, as he styled himself, 
of the order of St. Jeronimo, and was among the missionaries who ac- 
companied Father Boil on Columbus’s first voyage, and with Juan Bor- 
gonon, a Franciscan friar, remained in Hayti, when their superior, with 
an un-apostolic dread of hardships and privations, went back to Europe 
with the great discoverer. Afterwards Romanus Pane himself returned 
to Spain, and upon his arrival published a crude dissertation, as Irving 
calls it (Life and Voyages of Columbus , vol. i., b. vi. ch. x. p. 375, 
376), on the characteristics and customs of the people among whom he 
had visited as preacher of “ glad tidings.” Dr. Watt gives no account of 
the publication of any such work, or the existence of any such person, 
but the dissertation referred to by Irving is styled Escritura de Fray 
Roman pobre heremito. Have any of the readers of the Boston Medi- 
cal and Surgical Journal seen such a work, or extracts from it ? And if 
so, the original work itself, or a translation ? And where and when was 
either published, and in what form ? 

1565. Charles Stephens. Tractatus de Tabaci. I have never seen 
more than the title to this work, and do not know where it was published. 

1577. Jaques Gohorri. Traits des Vertus et Propri^tes du Petum, 
appel£ en France I’Herbe a la Reine, ou Medicee. Paris, 8vo. 

1583. Giles Everhard. De Herba Panacea, quam alii Tabacum, 
alii Petum aut Nicotianum vocant, brevis commentariolus, quo admirsindae 
stirpis facultates et usus explicantur. Antwerp. [In 1659 an edition in 
12mo. was published in London.] 

1587. Evartus. De Pana Reu [a name given to tobacco 

in 1573]. Antwerp. 

1595. William Barlow. A Treatise describing the Nature of To- 
bacco. London, 8vo. 

1599. Henry Buttes, M.A. Diet’s Dry Dinners, &c. London, 
12mo. 

1610. Edmund Gardiner, M.D. Trial of Tobacco ; expressing its 
uses in Physic. London, 4to. 

1614. Joshnah Sylvester. Tobacco Battered and the Pipes Shat- 
tered (about their ears that idel idolize so base and barbarous a weed ; 
or at leastwise over love so loathesorne a vanitie), by a volley of holy 
shot thundered from Mount Helicon. London, 12mo. 

1614. William Barclay, M.D. Nepanthes, or the Vertues of To- 
bacco. Edinburgh, 8vo. 

1616. John Deacon. Tobacco Tortured in the Filthy Fumes of 
Tobacco refined. London, 4 to. 

1617. . Drinking and Smoking ; a solemn, jovial 

Disputation, briefly shadowing the Law of Drinking. London. At thp 
sign of the Red Eyes. [This work was sold at auction, in 1835, in 
London, for £105. See Waldic’s Portfolio , Part ii., No. v.,p. 71.] 

1617. . The Smoking Age with the Life and Death 
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of Tobacco. London. At the Signe of Teare-Nose. [This book was 
also sold at auction, in London, in 1835, and brought £3. 5s.] 

1622. John Neander. Tabacalogia ; hoc esi Tabaci seu Nicotiaux 
descriptio Medica et ejus Prepa ratio, et Usus in omnibus Corporibus 
Humanis incommodis. Ludg, Bat. ap EIz. 4to. [In 1644 another 
•edition, in quarto, was published at the Hague.] 

1622. Ralph Thorius. Hynanas Tabaci et Cheimooopegnion ; a 
Winter Song. Leyden, 4to. [Editions were also published, in Leyden, 
in 1623 and 1628, and in London, in octavo, in 1627 ; in Utrecht, in 
12mo., in 1644; and in London, Anglice et Latine, in 1651.] 

1626. Lesus. . Paris. 

1630. Thomas Randolph, M.A. Dialogue between Wine, Ale, 
Beer and Tobacco. London, 4to. 

1638. Thomas Venner. Via Recta ad Vitam Longam, &c. Lon- 
don, 4to. 

1638. Braun. Smoke of Tobacco. Giess. 

1644. R. Evarti. . Ultraj. 

1645. L. Ferrant. On Snuff. Bourges. 

1645. J. J. Gufferri. . Palermo* 

1650. A. Vitalioni. Abuse of Tobacco. Rom. 

1650. FI. Lampagnano. . 

1651. Peter Hausted, M.A. Hymnus Tabaco; a Poem in honor 
of Tobacco. London, sm. 8vo. 

1657. Sir Henry Blount. An Epistle in Praise of Tobacco and 
Coffee. London, 8vo. 

1657. Walter Ramsey. Organum Salutis, or Experiments on the 
Virtue of Coffee and Tobacco. London, 8vo. 

1657. William Ramsay. Organon Salutis, an Instrument to cleanse 
the Stomach ; with new Experiments on Tobacco and Coffee. London, 
12mo. [Editions were also published in 1659, 1664. 

1657. J. Balde. Abuse of Tobacco. Monach. 

1658. Jo. Christ Magnenus. Exercitationes de Tabaco. Hag. 
12mo. 

1659. ASgidus Evartus. Panacea ; or the Universal Medicine, be- 
ing a discovery of the Wonderful Virtues of Tobacco taken in a pipe, 
&c. London, 8vo. 

1660. Jacobus Tappius. Oratio de Tabaco. Helmst., 4to. 

1661. C. Von Mander. [Dissertatio de Tabaco.] Hahn. 

1665. S. Pauli. [Tractaius contra Tabaco.] Hafn. 

1665. Simon Pauli. [Another work.] Argent. 

1667. Frederici. [Tractatus de Nicotiaux Tabaci.] Jeux. 

1669. B. Stella. [Storia del Tabacco, concernante la sua Scoperta, 
e la Maniera di Coltivarlo.] Rom. 

1672. King James I., of England. Counterblast to Tobacco. Lon- 
don, 4to. [This treatise was included in his collected works, in folio, in 
1616, and previously had been published anonymously by itself.] 

1672. Edmund Maynwaring, M.D. Discourse that Tobacco is the 
Cause of Scurvy. London, 8vo. 
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1676. Thomas Glover, Surgeon. Manner of Planting Tobacco in 
Virginia. Phil. Trans. Abr. ii., p. 301. London, 4to. 

1682. . Coffee, Tea, Chocolate, Tobacco, their 

Natural History. London, 4to. 

1682. — — Dorstenius. [Tabaci Nicotiaux de Usu.] Marburg. 

1685. Henry Mundy. Commentarii de Aere Vitali, Esculentis, et 
Potulentis, cum Corollarto de Parergis in victu et Chocolatu, Thea, Cof- 
fea, Tobaca. Leyden, 8vo. 1 

1690. Joannes Ignatius Worp Beintema Van Peima, M.D. Ta- 
bacolagia, ofte Korte Verhan Delenge over de Tabak, Defselvsdeogd, 
gebruyk ende kennisse ; Waar door aangeweasen woord’t een wegh om 
lang vroolyk, ende gesond te leeven. Graven hage, 12mo. 

1691. Richard Carr, M.D. Epistolae Medicinales Variis Occasioni- 
bus scriptae. London, 8vo. [In this work, among other things, Dr. Carr 
declaims at some length against tobacco.] 

1692. Th. Schoon. Waare ASfferring en Ontleding der Planten. 
Gravenhage, 8vo. 

1693. E. Baillard. Discours du Tabac, avec des Raisonnemens 
Physiques sur les Vertus et sur les Effets de cette Plante, et de ses divers 
Usages dans la Medecine. Paris, 12mo. 

1699. Guy Crescent Fagon. Au Frequens Nicotiaux Usus Vitam 
abbrevet ? Paris. 

1701. Strachan. On the Planting and Culture of Tobacco 

in Ceylon. Phil. Trans. Abr. iv., p. 667. London, 4to. 

1702. Aloysio Fabra. De Tabaci Usu. Ferrar, 4to. 

1710. Hecquet. [Dissertatio de Nicotiaux Tabaci.] Paris. 

1716. John Henry Cohaussen. Dissertatio de Pica Nasi sine Ta- 
baci Sternutatorii modemo Abusu et Noxa. Amslel., 12mo. [In this 
treatise Cohaussen labors to show that the passion of snuff-taking is a dis- 
ease of the nostrils !] 

1720. . Use and Abuse of Tobacco. Lond., 8vo. 

1721. Leonh. F. Meisner. De Coffee, Chocolatae, Thee, ac Nico- 
tiaux, Usu, &cc. Norimb., 12mo. 

1730. Jos. Stahl. [De Usu Tabaci.] Erford. 

1733. Joseph Lacy. Observations on the Nature, Use and Trade 
of Tobacco. Dunk., fol. 

1733. John Stedman, Surgeon. Remarks on the External Use of 
Tobacco. Edinburgh Medical Essays, vol. ii., p. 45, 8vo. 

1744. M. De Garbenfeld. [De Usu Tabaci.] Argent. 

1744. Juncker. [On Chewing Tobacco.] Hal. 

1745. John Gottlier Kruger. Gedancken Vom Coffee, Thee und 
Toback. Hal., 8vo. [Second Edition in 1746.] 

1745. . Treatise on Tobacco, Tea, Coffee and 

Chocolate. [London, 8vo.] 

1746. Dr. James. Against Tobacco and Tea, translated from the 
original Latin of Simon Paulli. London. 

1750. Thomas Short, M.D. Discourse on Tea, Sugar, Milk, Made- 
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Wines, Spirits, Punch, Tobacco, with Plain and Useful Rules for Coun- 
try People. London, 8vo. 

1750. Langguth. [Abuse of Tobacco.] Viteb. 

1758. Nicholas Gavellus. Storia Distinla, e Curiosa del Tabacco, 
concernante la sua Scoperta, la Intnoduzione in Europa, e la Maniera di 
Coltivarlo, Conservalo, e Preparlo. Pesaro, 8vo. 

1760. Rev. Laurence Sterne. On Tobacco. London, 8vo. 

1761. Sir John Hill, M.D. Cautions against the Immoderate Use 
of Snuff, fee. London, 8vo. 

1761. Triller. [Abuse of Tobacco.] Viteb. 

1762. Matthew Turner, Surgeon. On the Use of Ascarides by the 
Use of Tobacco Fumes in the form of Clyster. Med. Obs., vol. ii., 
p. 307. 

1762. John Evans, M.D. History of an Obstinate Affection of the 
Bowels cured by the injection of a Decoction of Tobacco. Med. 
Comm., vol. vi., p. 332. 

1779. Jonathan Carver, Esq. A Treatise on the Culture of the 
Tobacco Plant, with the Manner, &c. London, 8vo. 

1780. R. Hamilton. De Nicotiaux Viribus in Medicina, &c. Ed- 
inburgh, 8vo. 

1780. J. L. Christ. Patriotische Nachriten, &c., or Patriotical Ac- 
counts and Instructions concerning the Profitable Culture of Tobacco. 
[In German.] Francof. 

1781. Thomas Kilgour, Surgeon. The History of a Case in which 
Worms in the Nose, productive of alarming Symptoms, were successfully 
removed by the Use of Tobacco. Med. Com., viii., 75. 

1785. Thomas Fowler, M.D. Medical Reports of the Effects of 
Tobacco. London, 8vo. 

1786. P. Grant, Surgeon. Effects of Tobacco employed for Psora. 
Med. Comm., vol. xi., p. 327. 

1788. Thomas Garnett, M.D. History of a Case of Dropsy cured 
by the use of the Infusum Nicotiaux. Med. Comm., vol. xvi., p. 271. 

1789. A Gent, of the University of Oxford. A Treatise upon the 
Herb Tobacco, &c. London, 8vo. 

1791. . Memoire sur le Tabac, etc. Journal de 

Physique. Paris, 8vo. 

1793. Robert Bishopric, Surgeon. Case of an Ascites of six months’ 
continuance, cured in a month, by the exhibition of an Infusion of To- 
bacco. Med. Comm., vol. x viii., p. 382. 

1793. . History of a Case of Anasarca, cured by 

an Infusion of Tobacco. Med. Comm., vol. xviii., p. 379. 

1793. Benjamin Rush, M.D. Observations on Tobacco. Phila- 
delphia, 8vo. 

1795. Isaac Hawkins Browne. Poem upon a Pipe of Tobacco. 
London, 8vo. 

1795. A. P. Wilson. M.D. An Experimental Essay on the Man- 
ner in which Opium and Tobacco act on the living animal body. Edin- 
burgh, 8vo. [Second edition, Winchest., 1804.] 
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1797. Adam Clarke, LL.D. F.A.S. Dissertation on the Use and 
Abuse of Tobacco. London, 8vo. 

1799. William Blair, Surgeon. An Obstruction of the (Esophagus 
removed by a Tobacco Clyster, on the third day after the accident. Me- 
moirs Med., vol. v., p. 328. 

1799. Prudentius Amaralius. De Cultura Herbae Nicotiaux in Bra* 
xilia, he. Ulyssipon, 8vo. 

1800. R. Hamilton, M.D. De Nicotiaux Viribus in Medicina, &c. 
Edinburgh, 8vo. 

1800. G. Orchestikos. A Poetical Epistle in Praise of Tobacco. 
London, 8vo. 

1800. Win. Tatham. An Historical and Practical Essay on the 
Culture and Commerce of Tobacco. London, 8vo. 

1805. Benj Waterhouse, M.D. The Evil Tendency of the Use of 
Tobacco. Cambridge, 8vo. 

1808. Robert Hnllett. On the Use of Tobacco-water in preserving 
Fruit Crops by destroying Insects. Nicholson’s Journal, vol. xix. 

1809. Ciioyen Vauquelin. Analysis of the Nicotiaux Tabacum La- 
tifolia et Angustifolia. Annales de Chimie. Paris, July, 8vo. 

1810. Medicus. Remarks on the History and Use of Tobacco. 
London Medical and Physical Journal, vol. xxiv., 8vo. 
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Washington. 
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1821. Hermstadt. Discovery of Nicotianin. Schweigger’s 

Journ. fur Chem. xxxi.,441. 

1826. . An Essay on Tobacco. Asiatic Journal, 

vol. xxii. London, 8vo. 

1827. Posselt and Reinmann. Analysis of Tobacco Leaves. Gmelin’s 
Hand, de Chem. ii.. 1303. 

1835. Landerer. Composition of Nicotianin. Pharm. Cen- 

tral-Blatt, s. 890. 

1835. Jonathan Allen, M.D. An Essay on Narcotic Substances, 
embracing Intoxicating Liquids, Tobacco, &c. Middlebury, Vt., 8vo. 

1836. C. C. Antz. Tabaci Historia ; Dissertatio Inauguralis. 
Berol, 4to, 

1836. Gail. Composition of Nicotina. Ph. Central-Blatt, 

s. 499. 

1838. Charles Knowlton, M.D. Tobacco defended as a Luxury. 
Boston Investigator, vol. vii., No. 47. 

1838. R. D. Mussey, M.D. Essay on the Influence of Tobacco 
on Life and Health. Boston, 12mo. 

1838. MM. Parent Duchatelet et D’Arcet. Memoire sur les Veri- 
tables Influences que le Tabac peut avoir sur Sant6 des Ouvriers occu- 
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p6s aux differens .Preparations qu’on lui fait subir. Annales d’ Hygiene, 
tom. i., part i. Paris, 8vo. 

1840. Henry Wilson Cleland, M.D. On the History and Proper- 
ties, Chemical and Medical, of Tobacco ; a Probationary Essay pre- 
sented to the Faculty of Physicians. Glasgow, 4to. 

1842. Rev. O. Fowler, A.M. A Disquisition on the Evils of Using 
Tobacco, &c. Boston, 8vo. 

1 have been unable to ascertain the year of the following publications : 

Dr. Burnham. Directions for raising Tobacco in Jamaica. 

■ Observations sur le Tabac, par Otten Hebrigius. Col. de 

PAcad., tom. iii., p. 448. 

Observations sur le Propriete qu’a la fumee de Tabac. de 

guerir les Ulceres des Jambes, par Docteur J. C. Frammannus. Ibid., 
tom. iii., p. 623. 

Obs. sur un Maniaque guere par la fum£e du Tabac, par 

M. Leclelins. I bid., tom. vii., p. 625. 

Besides the foregoing treatises on tobacco, there are a variety of w orks 
of an encyclopaedic character, in which this vegetable production finds a 
more or less particular notice, according to the size of the compilation. 
As, for example, Rees’s Cyclopaedia or Universal Diet., vol. xxvi., Art. 
Nicotiana , and vol. xxvii., Art. Tobacco. Edinburgh Encyclopaedia, 
vol. xii., p. 430, and vol. xvii., p. 41. Chambers’s Encyclopaedia, &c., 
vol. ii., Art. Tobacco . Gregory’s Diet. Arts and Sciences, vol. ii., Art. 
Nicotiana. Encyclopaedia Britannica, vol. xv., p. 7 — 12; vol. xii., p. 
151 ; vol. iv., p. 119. Universal Diet, of Trade and Commerce, by 
Malachy Posthelwayt, vol. ii., p. 790 et seq. [London, 1751, fol.] 
The London Encycl. or Univers. Diet., &c. vol. xxii., p. 134, et seq. 
Encyclopedic, ou Dictionnaire Raisonne des Sciences, des Arts, et des 
Metiers, par M. Diderot et M. d’Alembert, tom. xv., p. 753 et seq. 

S Jnvourne. 1775, fol., 3d edit.) Diet. Universe! du Commerce, par 
M. Savary, tom. ii., Art. Tabac. (Paris, 1723, fol.) These references 
might be made so numerous that 1 shall not pursue them further ; and 
m fact to cite all the literary, historical, botanical and medical works in 
which tobacco is incidentally or particularly mentioned. w r ould present a 
list so formidable that the foregoing would appear as nothing in compari- 
son to it. In poetry, there would be references to the classic writers of 
all modern nations, and the doggerel rhymesters of the obscenest newspa- 
pers ; in law, a field would open from the enactments of James I. to a 
late order of the Tennessee Legislature forbidding smoking during busi- 
ness hours ; in divinity, one would range, in this country, from Cotton 
Mather’s Christian Philosopher 9 where that reverend gentleman dis- 
courses especially on the weed, to Parson Polyglot’s last sermon on the 
propriety of abjuring filthy tobacco, and putting the money, thus saved, 
into the missionary box for the heathen. As it respects the Materia 
Medica, no comprehensive treatise has been written upon it for the last 
two hundred and fifty years in which tobacco does not find a place ; and 
to refer to all such notices would require the entire phannacological cata- 
logues of Burdach, Reuss, Roy, Ploucquet, Dierbach, Pereira, and 
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others who have compiled bibliographical lists of that character. I shall 
not, therefore, draw the present article to any greater length, and indeed 
it has already extended much farther than 1 anticipated. 

Shelburne Falls , J Ms., Feb. 23, 1844. Stephen J. W. Tabor. 


EPIDEMIC ERYSIPELATOUS FEVER.— NO. 111. 

By J. A. Allen, M.D., Middlebnry, Vermont. 

| Communicated for the Roeton Medical end Surgical Journal.] 

History. — By the history of this disease, it is not designed to embrace 
anything more than a general statement of its character as it has occur- 
red under the writer’s own observation, or in the section of country in 
his immediate vicinity ; although he entertains an opinion that in Its 
general features and pathological character there is a remarkable simi- 
larity, if not an identity, in all the places of its occurrence, varying in 
different places more in the degree of violence than in its essential 
character. 

Its first occurrence, in this place, was in the winter of 1825 and 26, 
at which time the town contained not far from three thousand inhabitants, 
and it is very certain that not less than five hundred genuine cases 
occurred.. It commenced early in December. The two first instances 
were produced by a local lesion, viz., boring the ears, and from this cause 
resulted a violent pyrexia and an erysipelatous, inflammation covering the 
integuments of the whole face and head. They recovered. Other 
cases without any obvious cause immediately ensued, and by the last of 
January the complaint became very rife. At about this period, the 
greatest number were sick, and as the weather became more mild the 
epidemy abated. Thirty-five deaths occurred in town from the first of 
January till the first of April. Of this number, probably, thirty were 
caused by the prevailing disease. Indeed, as it has been universally ob- 
served, all other diseases became amassed in the prevalent affection. 
Hence, most of the child-bed cases which happened at this time were 
within three or four days after confinement attacked with chills, rigors and 
febrile heat, and all the other symptoms of sever e puerperal peritonitis. 
Of sixteen or seventeen of these cases, all died save two. Some, how- 
ever, who endured parturition, were not attacked with the disease. Two 
of the first fatal instances of this form of disease, one a patient of Dr. 
Z. Bass, and the other a patient of mine, were subjected to autopsical 
examination. In each of these cases the post-mortem appearances 
were nearly identical. The abdominal viscera, generally, were engorged 
or in a state of hyperaemia. The peritoneum and the uterus were quite 
livid, flaccid and easily torn. In one of the cases a patch three or four 
inches in diameter, apparently where the placenta had been attacked, 
was gangrenous. Of the particular local manifestations in the remaining 
fatal cases, not of the puerperal kind, except two, 1 am unable to give a 
definite account. Two, however, which occurred under my own obser- 
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ration, made too strong an impression on my mind ever to be effaced. In 
both, the local development was rare, and in one of these I could not 
fail to feel the most intense interest on account of its being my wife. In 
her case, after the ordinary chill and febrile excitement, the local mani- 
festation appeared in the throat and on the face; from this location it 
changed to the abdominal viscera, and finally removed and became per- 
sistent on the heart and pericardium . At first, this was evinced by 
great distress in this region, depressed, irregular and feeble action of the 
heart, arteries, and extreme dyspnoea. After several days, the precordial 
region began to become prominent, and the cartilages of the ribs on the 
left side near the xiphoid cartilage yielded, and a circular tumefaction or 
projection was presented, having a crimson and inflamed appearance. 
By tact on the elevated portion a fluid appeared to be contained within, 
and by auscultation a feeble, undulatory action of the heart was discovera- 
ble. The true character of this prominence was not satisfactorily deter- 
mined. It appeared to have been the pericardium distended and render- 
ed thus prominent from the accumulation of some fluid intervening be- 
tween the heart and that viscus. Louis mentions a similar instance, and 
Dr. Hope thought in relaxed subjects such an event might occur. In 
this pathological condition, which gradually increased, she lingered about 
fifty days in extreme agony. Life was ultimately extinguished by parox- 
ysms of angina pectoris. During her protracted suffering paroxysms of 
this affection were not unfrequent. No autopsy was made, although I re- 
quested some of my medical friends to perform the examination. Such were 
their professional engagements as to prevent. The other case, of a simi- 
lar local development, terminated in a few days by what the friends called 
“a fit.” 

The next occurrence of the disease, which is the subject of these re- 
marks, in this section, was at Crown point, N. Y., about twenty miles 
from this place, on the opposite side of Lake Champlain. It commenced 
there in the early part of the winter of 1840 and 41, and continued into 
May. The incipient stage of the disease was usually marked by a chill 
and succeeded by febrile heat and other phenomena commonly attendant 
on fever. Sometimes the attack commenced by sudden and severe pain 
in one of the extremities, followed by a general accession of fever. More 
often there were premonitory symptoms. These were a slight catarrh and 
an ery thematic efflorescence in the throat. The local manifestations were 
of the erratic kind ; and sometimes moved from one place to another 
suddenly. These metastases in the course of a few hours would change 
the erotive character of the disease in relation to the anticipated event. 
A young man had a mild affection of the throat, with some fever. He 
was able to walk about. A repercussion to the abdominal viscera en- 
sued, and within twenty-four hours, as counsel, I found him with a feeble, 
indistinct pulse ; abdomen tense and sensitive ; extremities shrivelled and 
cold ; intellectual faculties clear ; and great prostration of strength. He 
continued only about fourteen hours longer. 

During this epidemic period in this place and its immediate vicinity, it 
was estimated that about a thousand cases occurred, most of which were 
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treated by Drs. Haile and Goodrich. About sixty deaths happened in 
the town during the winter, most of which, probably forty or fifty, were 
from the epidemic fever. The general course of treatment, so far as I 
have been able to ascertain, consisted principally in controlling the py- 
rexia, by the use of emetics, diaphoretics, mild cathartics, &c. Vene- 
section was not often demanded, and mercurials rarely, if at all, used ex- 
cept as cathartics. 

The summer of 1841 passed without any diseases being experienced 
in this region more than ordinary. In November, two severe cases of rath- 
er a singular character happened in Middlebury, and speedily terminated 
fatally. These were soon followed by other attacks, and before the 
close of December, the disease became very common, and six deaths 
had occurred. The number who sickened increased till the first of Feb- 
ruary, when the sick list diminished till June, 1842, when it terminated. 
The number of epidemic erysipelatous cases which occurred in this 
town during its late prevalence, out of about three thousand and two 
hundred inhabitants, could not have been far from six hundred and fifty. 
The number of deaths caused by the epidemy nt this period was thirty- 
four. Tlie whole number of deaths from the first of January, 1842, till 
June, was fifty ; sixteen of which were from causes evidently disconnected 
with the epidemic disease. 

Of the fatal cases, the local affection happened in twelve in the ab- 
dominal and hypogastric viscera, including five which were puerperal. 
The specific location was in the brain in six instances; three in the lungs, 
and two in the larynx and trachea. The particular location in the re- 
maining cases has not been ascertained. It is sufficient to say, that 
five or six of these were subjected to empirical or Tbomsonian practice ; 
and, consequently, no account either of the local manifestations, or any 
other pathological phenomena, can be expected. 

Several post-mortem examinations were made nt an early period of this 
epidemic invasion ; and as I then took notes of the cases, and published 
them at the time, on this occasion I will simply quote the report: “In 
each instance of autopsy, engorgements or capillary congestions have 
been found in the tissue or organ on which the local affection had been 
manifested. In one case, which terminated with symptoms of compressed 
brain, in which the face and scalp had been very much swollen, the capilla- 
ries of the integuments of the head were surcharged with serum having a 
yellow tinge. The substance of the brain and its envelopes, although not 
so fully congested as might have been expected, presented unequivocal cha- 
racteristics of hyperaemia or venous congestion. In another case which 
terminated with the local affection in the abdominal and thoracic viscera, 
subsequently to violent pyrexia, and an affection of the pharynx and 
tonsils— -which latter affection by repercussion located on those organs — 
on dissection, the liver was found to be enlarged and surcharged — the 
peritoneal coat of which was spread over, to a very considerable extent, 
with an adherent substance, closely resembling aphthae of the mouth in 
the last stage of phthisis pulmonalis. The gastro-colic-epiploon, in par- 
ticular, was remarkably surcharged with blood. This, as well as other 
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parts over which the peritoneum is spread, presented a beautiful arbo- 
rescent appearance, showing clearly the character of the disease which 
thus enlarged these minute capillaries. Each of the lungs was en- 
gorged and much resembled, so far as respects lividity, melanosis. This 
surcharge of the respiratory organs was evidently the immediate cause of 
death in this instance; and in another, in which the individual had for 
many years been in the habit of using freely intoxicating liquors, the 
lungs, by autopsy, presented the same state of congestion. The sto- 
mach, too, as usual in such cases, was of a diminished size, and the mu- 
cous coat considerably engorged, and about as livid as the representation 
given by Professor Sewall, in his third plate of the first No. of the 
* Enquirer. 9 ” 


LANE’S PHYSIOLOGY. 

ICommunicated for the Boaton Medical and Surgical Journal. J 

After the publications of Drs. Hayward, Griscom, Comstock, Coates, 
and others, we were not a little surprised by the recent appearance of u 
new Physiology for schools ; nor was this surprise diminished on reading 
in the first sentence of the Preface (we always read Prefaces) that the au- 
thor undertook the work “ solely with the view of supplying a blank 
which was felt to exist in the education of the young,” &c. Nor yet 
again, when we noticed on the opposite page that the copy-right had 
been secured by one quite recently a publisher of Dr. Hayward’s work. 

Having a copy of Dr. Hayward’s book before us, we were induced to 
examine to see what “ blank” he had left, and how our author had filled 
it. In the first place, then, we find that an Introduction containing an 
important exposition of the tissues, and three chapters — Absorption, Nu- 
trition, and Decay and Dissolution of the Body — are not to be found in 
our author; while in many other respects he has in a remarkable manner 
followed the arrangement, adopted the leading facts and cases, and in 
some instances varied the expressions of Dr. Hayward only to mar their 
clearness; while the “blank” is in a great measure supplied with 
irrelevant digressions under the imposing title of “ practical reflections,” 
not always couched in the most delicate and refined expressions. Our 
author seems to have a laudable desire to impart useful knowledge to his 
“ young readers” and “ little pupils,” and therefore, after intimating that 
it is improper “ to bolt a huge junk of meat ” (the italics are the au- 
thor’s), he takes good care in his chapter on Secretion to inform the lit- 
tle lads and misses why ladies’ dresses are soiled after a dance (p. 86), 
why negroes have a strong odor (p. 95), and closes the chapter with an 
explanation of the secretion of the urine, noticing by the way what sub- 
stances will affect its color and smell ! fit subject, surely, for school-room 
discussions. “Those engaged in a course of intellectual culture ” need 
feel no regret now; the “blank ” is supplied. Further, to a somewhat 
lengthy and not always perfectly clear description of the brain and nerves, 
in which he “ has not attempted to bewilder them ” (the young) with 
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“ theories,” our author has appended some astute remarks on phrenology, 
mis-applying a case cited by Dr. Hayward ; given a “ passing notice ” 
to the exploded humbug, animal magnetism ; and then introduced the 
“ more recent theory ” Neurology, with the apparent endeavor not to be- 
wilder the “ enquirer and turn him aside from the truth.” It may be 
well, perhaps, to remind our author that the “ founder” of the “ theory ” 
he is so anxious to bolster up, had a fair and full opportunity to demon- 
strate his doctrines before a committee of the American Academy, ap- 
pointed for the purpose, and after long and tedious endeavors, at succes- 
sive meetings, failed utterly and entirely in every point. Perhaps this was 
a “ blank ” the author did not wish to supply. The modest assurance 
even of the most self-complacent will sometimes flag, for we find near 
the close of this chapter the following : “ It is not the lesson that makes 
the school so irksome to the little pupil — there are other things in the 
way ; the confinement, the awkward position, the bad air of the room, 
with a moderate share of application, will tire out any boy or girl in a 
couple of hours.” 

It would be easy, quite easy, to extend these remarks ; but enough — 
from what has been said it will be readily imagined how the rest of the 
“ blank” has been filled. A more puerile attempt to write down to the 
“ little pupils’ ” supposed mental capacities cannot be well conceived of; 
the verbal torsions of sundry passages from Liebig, and Carpenter 
(whose “ splendid works ” have been so *• carefully studied ” that his 
place of residence needs be mis-stated), hardly requiring a saving clause. 
If the book were free from errors; if it contained no such lucid definitions 
as this, “ By Physiology is properly understood the phenomena of life, a 
knowledge of the duties to be discharged by living things in order that 
they may live ” (Physiology the phenomena, a knowledge ! not to 
mention the dangers to “ living things ” from ignorance of their duties) ; if 
there were in it no such apt illustrations as, “ The Pyramids of Egypt now 
stand as they have stood for thousands of years; they are inorganic” 
(The mummy-cases which they contained “ have ” had “ their origin ” 
and “ their end,” and consequently were “ organic ”) ; even if its 
" dress ” be so “ simple and attractive,” we see no good to come from 
its publication, since so much better are already in the market. We have 
too many books from the pens of penny-a-liners. The evil is great, and 
is not abating. Every little aspirant must get his name on a title-page 
— an author ; reputably, if he can ; at all events, an author. The pub- 
lic suffer, the “ little pupils ” suffer ; every prudent man should set bis 
face against the practice. 

We hope, for the author’s own sake, for whom personally we have 
the kindest wishes — we hope for the sake of the profession, which should 
be deemed worthy of regard and honor — that he may l>e enabled to 
supply the “ blank,” now felt by those who would hold him in estima- 
tion, by defining more satisfactorily the unpleasant position in which he 
has thus placed himself and some of his friends. Alpha. 
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FATAL DISEASE OF THE HEART. 

To the Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 

Sir, — I send you the following case, and if deemed worthy of a place 
in your valuable Journal, it is at your service. 

Henry D. Grove, aged 41 years, a German by birth, of strictly tempe- 
rate habits, and accustomed to labor, as well as much exercise of walking 
and riding, has complained for some six years past of paroxysms of 
breathlessness whenever he attempted to walk fast up hill, or exercise his 
arms (as in pitching hay) rapidly. These paroxysms were worse when 
his digestive organs were deranged, and hence he was in the habit of 
calling on me once or twice a year, as occasion required, for a few grains 
of blue pill, which almost uniformly relieved him for the time. About 
two years since I first saw him have a paroxysm, and from th£ pecu- 
liarity of his respiration I was fearful of some structural disease of the 
heart, and suggested to him the propriety of a formal examination by 
the stethoscope. The disease, however, making but little apparent pro- 
gress, this suggestion was not attended to until this winter (about two 
months before his death), when I examined his heart carefully, but could 
detect no irregularity either of rhythm or morbid sounds, and accordingly 
gave the opinion that there was no structural difficulty of the heart. His 
paroxysms had, however, become more severe and frequent, so that he 
had to walk carefully and slowly on level ground in order to avoid their 
frequent recurrence. His digestive organs were somewhat disturbed, 
which was attributed to his having had more than an ordinary good ap- 
petite, which he had indulged by eating freely of fresh meat. His bow- 
els were more free than usual, amounting, at times, to diarrhoea, and his 
tongue was slightly coated. On inquiry, he did not recollect suffering 
from any pain extending to the left arm, or any stricture across the chest, 
though he had pain under the lower part of the sternum, much increased 
after a full meal, and a few days afterwards he informed me that he had 
slight pain at times extending to the arm. A discontinuance of a full 
diet, and for the time an entire disuse of meat, with an occasional use of 
the blue pill (four or five grains taken at night) was recommended. No 
improvement followed, except that his bowels became sluggish and after 
a time constipated. 

On the 6th of February (being a most ardent friend to improvement 
in his profession, agriculture) he attended the Rensselaer County Agri- 
cultural Society at Troy, about twenty miles from his residence, and took 
an active part in its proceedings. The fatigue, however, increased the 
frequency and severity of his paroxysms, and after his return they came 
on for the first time in the night during sleep, and they became so distress- 
ing that he soon found it necessary to sleep bolstered almost erect in bed. 
He 9 tiil continued to ride about several miles from heme, and also to 
walk about his farm. On the 17th of February I gave him seven grains 
of calomel, which opened his bowels next day, and, as he had found 
some temporary relief from the use of gin since his return from Troy, it 
was continued, and combined with gentian and senna. On the 20th of 
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February he felt better throughout the day than any day during the last six 
weeks, walked about his farm, and was lively and cheerful, attributing his 
improvement to the calomel taken two days before. Yet in the evening, 
while sitting in his chair, reading, he suddenly spoke as if he had pain in 
his bowels, and that they were about to be evacuated, and attempting to 
rise from his chair, fell and expired in a few moments. 

Sectio Cadaoeris next morning — Rigor mortis perfect. Cadaveric 
hyperemia at all the depending surfaces. Countenance but little changed. 
On opening the chest, the lungs, though crepitant, were filled with fluid 
blood through all their capillary vessels, which ran out freely on cutting into 
their substance. The large veins were full of fluid blood, which ran out 
to the amount of two quarts or more on cutting into the cava. The heart 
appeared healthy and of the natural size; no imperfection of its internal 
structure could be detected. Slight ossifications were discovered in the 
internal coat of the aorta, about its arch. The stomach and bowels 
were empty and healthy, with the exception of being more pale than 
usual. The omentum and mesentery were well coated with fat, and on 
the outside of the latter, was a substance as large as a small walnut, of the 
consistence and appearance of the brain, in a sac. The brain was also 
perfectly healthy, as far as could be discovered. No satisfactory cause of 
death could be discovered in any lesion which a most carefully-conduct- 
ed post-mortem examination could detect. Yet it was evident that the 
circulation was suddenly arrested, and with sufficient power to destroy 
life. Was it spasm of the heart? Or was it paralysis of this organ? 
Either cause, if they ever exist (and why may they not, as well as in 
voluntary muscles?) would solve the mystery. S. A. Cook, M.D. 
Buskirk's Bridge , N. F, March. 4, 1844. 


THE BOSTON MEDICAL AND SURGICAL JOURNAL. 

BOSTON, MARCH SO, 19 4 4. 


Utiiversity of Maryland . — The Medical Department is under the con- 
trol of the Faculty of Physic, which has the power of filling its own va- 
cancies. No Professor can be removed but by a vote of three fourths of 
the whole Board of Regents, after a formal impeachment. The Regents 
of the University are composed of the members of the different Faculties, 
viz., arts, law, theology and physic. The Medical School has been in ope- 
ration about thirty-si?: years, and during that time has received grants 
from the Legislature in the form of lottery charters, remission of debts 
due, &c. It continued to acquire reputation and students until an un- 
happy interference by the Legislature compelled the whole Faculty to re- 
sign their places, which were subsequently filled by a new Faculty ap- 
pointed by a Board of Trustees, to which, by the act repealing the origi- 
nal charter, the school had been entrusted. A suit instituted by the 
original Board of Regents testing the validity of the act by which tbe 
Trustees held their office and kept possession of the property of the Uni- 
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Versily, resulted, in 1839, in favor of the Regents, and restored to them 
all the privileges of which they had been unconstitutionally deprived. 
The old Faculty of Physic, of course, resumed their places, and took 
charge of the School, almost wholly deserted, in the mean time, by its 
pupils, so that a class of three hundred had fallen to not more than thirty. 

Since 1839 the medical class has increased annually, and is at pre- 
sent a little more than one hundred. An attempt to rid itself of what is 
esteemed a burden in the shape of an inefficient member of the Faculty, 
has produced temporary disturbance of that harmony which is essential 
for success, but the Faculty promise themselves much increase of patron- 
age and power, and material for teaching, from the more favorable omen 
they now perceive, and from relief from many drawbacks they have ex- 
perienced within a few years past. 

The School has attached to it an Infirmary which is in the immediate 
vicinity of the University, capable of containing seventy or eighty pa- 
tients, and furnishing much material for illustrating, by clinical teaching, 
the departments of Surgery and the Practice of Physic. This Infirmary 
is under the sole direction and control of the Faculty of Physic, and af- 
fords, what few schools possess, an opportunity for selecting at the discre- 
tion of the Faculty such cases as shall promise most benefit to the students. 
One half of the sick seamen are sent to its wards by order of Govern- 
ment. Dr. N. R. Smith (a son of the late Dr. Nathan Smith, of Yale 
College) has charge of the surgical patients during the session, and gives 
constant clinical instruction. He is an admirable surgeon, combining 
great manual dexterity with perfect self-possession and coolness. He is 
well fitted to meet successfully the great emergencies which the surgeon 
is so often called upon to encounter. Dr. Smith is also a capital teacher : 
plain, intelligible and practical ; always ready to answer 41 the great and 
small occasions,” which belong to public instruction. 

Anatomical material is abundant: the dissecting room opens in Octo- 
ber, and is well supplied until April. The Faculty, as at present consti- 
tuted, is composed of — R. W. Hall, Professor of Obstetrics ; W. E. A. 

Aiken, Professor of Chemistry ; , Professor of Theory and 

Practice; N. R. Smith, Professor of Surgery; Samuel Chew, Professor 
of Materia Medica ; Joseph Roby, Professor of Anatomy and Lecturer 
on Theory and Practice ; Wm. H. Stokes, Lecturer on Obstetrics ; G. W. 
Miltenberger, Demonstrator of Anatomy. 


New York Medical Society. — Dr. White's Address on Insanity . — 
Among the variety of institutions which give character to the great State 
of fiew York, its Medical Society holds a prominent position. Among 
its members it embraces many of the most eminent and highly-gifted 
men in the Union. And it has been the policy of the Society, from the 
day of its organization, as we understand it, to elevate and sustain thg 
members of the profession, and to frown upon ignorant pretenders. One 
of the customs of the Society is to have an annual address from some of 
its Fellows, generally the presiding officer, on any subject most agreeable to 
himself. Many of the past anniversary discourses are distinguished ef- 
forts. creditable to the country, and in after times are destined to be view- 
ed as essential links in the chain of medical literature in the United 
States. 
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On the 5th of February, Samuel White, M.D., the President, one of the 
proprietors of the Hudson Lunatic Asylum, delivered an address on the 
specific subject of insanity. If one of his experience could not speak 
with authority on that topic, it is difficult to suy who could. 

la regard to this address, which is decidedly a creditable performance, 
we must reluctantly forego the publication of any extracts till other favors 
are disposed of. We are so plied with books, pamphlets, and communi- 
cations, from all parts of the country, we scarcely know which to take hold 
of first. 


Anatomy of the Groin. — Messrs. Lindsay & Blackiston, of Philadel- 
phia, have favored the public with a well-executed book, entitled “ Draw- 
ings of the Anatomy of the Groin, with anatomical remarks, by W. Dar- 
Tach, M.D., Professor of the Principles and Practice of Medicine in Penn- 
sylvania College, &.c.” This is a new publishing house to us, but the 
first specimen of typography received from it, disposes us to believe that 
there is taste, discrimination and enterprise in the firm. Four litho- 
graphic plates are introduced, exceedingly well defined. The author 
says they were reduced from original drawings, made by M. Chasal, of 
Paris, in 1822 — the dissections having been his own. Originally, the 
treatise was dedicated to the late very distinguished Dr. Physick. This is 
addressed to the class of the College with which Dr. Darrach holds an 
official connection. There is an elementary expression in some of the 
first chapters, which would give the work a preference with students, 
over those of a more elaborate character ; and throughout there is nothing 
in it foreign to the subject under consideration. It cannot be injurious 
to the fame of Dr. Darrach to say that there is no striking exhibitions of 
originality in his authorship, and yet we have not looked into any surgi- 
cal essay or treatise upon the subject of hernia, with more satisfaction 
than this. 

Messrs. Ticknor & Co. have it — a cheap book, which would prove a 
useful monitor and guide on every physician and surgeon’s table in the 
land. It is well printed, and comprises 127 large-sized octavo pages. 


Attempted Assassination of Dr. McDonald. — Dr. James McDonald, 
late physician to the Bloomingdale Retreat for the Insane, New York, was 
fired at, about two weeks since, by some one, who meant to assassinate 
him. It was in the evening, about 10 o’clock, just out of the city. The 
man came up from behind, presented a pocket pistol at the doctor’s head, 
and fired. The ball struck the petrous portion of the temporal bone, 
glanced forwards, went under the zygoma, and probably lodged in the an- 
trum ; at any rate, it has not been found, and the Drs. Parker, Post, &c., 
have concluded to let it remain. The doctor is not in immediate danger, 
but it is feared he will have a narrow chance yet. He keeps his room. 


Bloomingdale Retreat for the Insane. — Dr. Pliny Earle, of Philadel- 
phia, is appointed Physician to the Bloomingdale Retreat, in place of Dr. 
Wilson, resigned. The Directors very foolishly require the incumbent to 
be a bachelor. If he gets married, or shows an inkling \\ibl way, he gets 
orders to quit — just as a Roman Catholic Priest, under like circumstances, 
would have to quit orders. 
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Medical Legislation in the State of New York . — The Legislature has 
been again throwing open the flood-gates of quackery in order to gratify 
the dear people, says a correspondent. A synopsis of their doings is ap- 
pended from the Tribune : — 

New York Legislature : Albany , Tuesday , March 5. — The Senate, in 
committee of the whole, took up the bill in relation to medical practice. 
The first section was passed. [Repeals all laws prohibiting any person 
from recovering compensation for services rendered to the sick.] 

The second section was also passed. [Repeals the law of 1830, im- 
posing penalties upon persons attempting to practise without license.] 

The third section (exempting persons practising medicine without li- 
cense from prosecution or indictment, excepting in cases of mal-practice, 
&c.), being under consideration, Mr. Lott moved to strike out — lost. 

The fourth section was then passed. [Makes irregular practitioners 
liable for mal-practice in the same way that regular practitioners are.] 

The fifth and last section (which subjects persons practising physic or 
surgery to a fine of not less than 8300 and imprisonment for a term not 
exceeding 12 months, when “ convicted of gross ignorance, mal-practice or 
gToss immorality ”) was next taken up, and the next day adopted after a 

long debate. It is said that Judge S , of New York, introduced the 

bill, and has been its chief supporter. He employs a homoeopathic physi- 
cian. This spirit of ultra democracy is going to break down everything 
useful in the country. I should not wonder, continues the writer, if our 
State Medical Society resigned their charter, as that of Delaware did, un- 
der like circumstances. 


Massachusetts General Hospital Report , for 1843. — An apology is due 
for not having sooner brought before our readers a notice of this publi- 
cation. It has not happened, for years before, that books and pamphlets 
accumulated faster than room could be found for presenting synopses, at 
least, of their contents. An essential part of this document is Dr. Bell’s 
twenty-sixth annual report of the M’Lean Asylum, at Somerville — an im- 
portant appendage of the Massachusetts General Hospital. This report, 
however, must be still longer deferred. 

There were admitted into the Hospital, Allen street, from January 1, 
1843, to January 1, 1844, 365 patients. The proportion of deaths to the 
whole number of results, was 1 in 10, nearly. Average number of pa- 
tients, 47£. The expenses for 1843, were for stores, $3,857 80 ; wages, 
$3,389 54; fuel, $923 39 ; furniture, $643 02 ; medicine, $848 43 ; re- 
pairs, $741 53; stationary, $13 95; grounds, $12 34; salaries, $S50. 
The whole amount of board charged to all the patients during the year, 
was $8,208 87. Of this sum, $5,037 78 was charged to the Trustees 
for the board of free patients; and the balance of $3,170 09 was receiv- 
ed from paying patients. By analysis of the expenses, it is ascertained 
that the weekly expense of each patient was $4 56. 

We may add, with propriety, that the funds of the Massachusetts Gene- 
ral Hospital are managed by men of the highest standing in this commu- 
nity; and the professional services ore rendered by those who are not 
surpassed in any country. The institution is an ornament and an honor 
(o the city of Boston, 
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Worcester Lunatic Hospital . — To our extreme regret, we have not yet 
had the last Report from this Hospital, as in years past about this period. 
It is currently said that Dr. Woodward, the very able and learned medical 
Superintendent of the institution, has leave of absence, from the Trustees, 
for a while, with a view to travel a short time for the restoration of his 
health, impaired by a long and undivided attention to the laborious duties 
of his office. May the wane of his life be as peaceful and cloudless, as 
his professional exertions in behalf of the wretcned, forsaken, insane out- 
cast from society, have been humane, skilful and honorable. 

P. S. — Since the above was written, a copy of the Report has been re- 
ceived, but too late for further notice this week. 


Boston Athcncenm . — A proposition is now before the citizens of Boston 
in regard to the removal of this valuable institution, to a more central 
and convenient location. Pearl Street is out of the way — and with the 
present increasing commercial enterprise in that neighborhood, it will be 
anything but a quiet place for reading, studious men. In order to accom- 
plish an object so desirable as the erection of a commanding structure 
for the reception of the library, in a central position in the city, a large 
sum of money must first be raised, by a sale of new shares. Gentlemen 
of enlarged views and generous sentiments, are engaged in this popular 
scheme. All persons have an opportunity of becoming joint partners in 
this great and useful undertaking. A committee has been raised to so- 
licit subscriptions from the medical profession. Many have already given 
splendid evidence of their willingness to aid the projectors ; and there 
are others who might corne up with a helping hand. If 237 new shares 
nre taken at $300 each, the handsome sum of $71,000 will be invested — 
making, with the property belonging to the institution, $213,962 89 — which 
divided into 500 shares will make each share actually worth $427 92, 
at a cost of only $300. Had we but a moiety of the possessions of 
many of our medical brotherhood in Boston, the removal of the Athe- 
naeum should not be abandoned for the want of funds. Even those of 
moderate means would find the cost of a single share, a good permanent 
investment. If, on account of removal, the owner wished to dispose of it, 
the money for it could be had readily ; the shares have always stood well in 
the market, as property. How much more they will be in demand, with 
a good change of location. 


Suture Needle. — Dr. E. R. Smilie, of Derry, N. H., a gentleman who, 
in addition to those professional attainments which are honored in all 
communities, has a nice mechanical taste, recently devised a suture needle 
that merits the attention of surgeons. Although exceedingly simple, it 
could be understood better with a single glance of the eye, than by whole 
pages of description. The peculiarities of the instrument are mainly 
these, that the eye, instead of being at the extremity, is about half an inch 
from the end, varying, of course, according to the size and length of the 
needle. This part above the eye is square, and fitted into a steel shank, 
which is neatly inserted into an ivory handle. When threaded, the needle 
is pushed through the integuments by the handle, and after being re-in- 
aexled xbe needle is again received into the handle, to be forced onward as 
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before. The fact is, it is far easier to sew with it than to describe it, and 
the process is more rapidly accomplished. 


Medical Miscellauy . — At St. Helena, S. C., scarlet fever is represented 
to have been successfully treated by large doses of jalap, as soon as the 
character of the disease is detected. — The cholera has been again making 
sad havoc in the East Indies — and bids fair, from recent accounts, to mow 
down the inhabitants by thousands. — Twenty-two deaths by smallpox oc- . 
curred at Plattsville. Wisconsin, the past winter, in a population of only 
800.— Owing to the culpable neglect of somebody connected with the ana- 
tomical department of the St. Louis Medical School, things were acci- 
dentally seen by the public eye that were considered sufficiently shocking 
to create a mob. The Judges of some of the courts are to decide what is 
to be done in the matter. — Mr. L. N. Fowler is lecturing in the Island of 
Nantucket, on his favorite science — phrenology. — An edition of Guy’s 
Medical Jurisprudence will appear about the first of April, at New York, 
under the supervision of Dr. Lee, who has made an addition of 200 pages. 
Dr. Lee is also coming out with an American edition of Copland’s Dic- 
tionary, in monthly or bi-monthly numbers of about 180 pages each. — Dr. 
W. T. Parker, of South Boston, speaks highly of giving quinine in ery- 
sipelas, in small doses, when the swelling and inflammation ore extending. 

He sometimes prescribes as small a dose as one eighth of a grain, hourly, 
increasing the quantity according to the severity of the symptoms. A 
paper from him may he expected on this interesting subject. — A slave 
recently died near Staunton, Virg., 112 years of age. He was a servant 
of Washington, at Braddock’s defeat. — Col. Payere, of London, went 
down in a diving bell lately to examine the bed of the Thames, where he 
remained seven hours — making what vital air was necessary for his con- 
sumption, as long as he tarried below. — Dr. Benjamin Hardinge is lec- 
turing in Boston on mnemonics. — According to the Government tobies, it 
appears that 1674 persons died in Vera Cruz in 1843 — the population be- 
ing only between 6000 and 8000. 


Notice. — Subscribers in Washington city are informed that there is no agent 
there authorized to receive money due for this Journal. — Those in Tennessee 
are also requested not to make payment to the individual who formerly acted a9 
agent in Franklin.— Subscribers in New York city may hand in their subscriptions 
to Mr.C. S. Francis, bookseller, in Broadway. 


To Correspondents. — Dr. Trow’s case of the late Maj. Griswold will appear 
next week. This case ha9 already been reported in the Journal by Dr. Knowl- 
ton ; but as a difference in diagnosis existed between these gentlemen, and as 
the deceased was at first the patient of Dr. Trow, it is but an act of justice to 
give place to his report. — Dr. Nelson’s account of a new mode of administering 
medicines, and Dr. Mason’s notice of the criticisms of X. X., are also on file for 
publication. 


Number of death* in Boston for the week ending March 16, 27. — Males, 8— Females, 19. Stillborn, 1. 

Of cenanmption, 8— lung fever, 2— ecarlet fever, 1— inflammation of the bowels, 1— hooping cough, 
3— apoplexy, 2— dropsy on the brain, 1— measles, 2— debility, 1— inflammation of tbs lungs, 1— ery- 
sipelas, 1— canker, 1— infantile, 1. 

Under 5 years, 12— between 5 and 20 yean, 9— between 20 and 60 years, 10— over 60 yean, 3. 
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Medical Books . — Messrs. Wiley and Putnam’s Literary News-letters, 
and monthly register of new books, foreign and American, is a convenient 
messenger. We avail ourselves of its intelligence in regard to recent pub- 
lications of works of science — interesting, particularly, to the medical 
profession. Lea & Blanchard, of Philadelphia, have just issued a new 
edition (the fourth), of Dunglison’s Dictionary of Medical Science — con- 
taining not fewer than two thousand additional subjects and terms. This 
edition has likewise been materially modified, and now certainly offers 
stronger claims to the attention of the practitioner and student than any 
similar work. 

The same publishers have also issued a new edition (the fifth), of Dr. 
Dunglison’s Human Physiology , with very important additions of much 
valuable matter, besides ninety additional wood-cuts. 

New books published in England: Tulk and Henfrey’s Anatomical 
Manipulations — or the methods of pursuing practical investigations in 
Comparative Anatomy and Physiology. Also, an introduction to the use 
of the Microscope, with diagrams. 

Lessons on Chemistry, for the use of Pupils in Schools, Junior Students 
in the Universities, and Readers who wish to Learn the Fundamental 
Principles and the Leading Facts. By W. H. Balmain. 

Natural History, Pathology and Treatment of the Epidemic Fever, at 
present prevailing in Edinburgh and other Towns : illustrated by Cases 
and Dissections. By J. R. Cormack, M.D. 

On the nature and treatment of Tic Douloureux, Sciatica, and other 
Neuralgic Disorders. By H. Hunt, M.D. 

Lectures on the Theory and Practice of Midwifery, delivered in the 
Theatre of St. George’s Hospital. By R. Lee, M.D., F.R.S. Illustrated 
with numerous wood engravings. 

Medicines : their Uses and Mode of Administration ; including a com- 
plete Conspectus of the Three British Pharmacopoeias, an Account of all 
the New Remedies, and an Appendix of Formulae. By J. Moore Neli- 
gan, M.D. 

Lectures on Electricity, comprising Galvanism, Magnetism, Electro- 
Magnetism, Magneto and Thermo-Electricity. By H. M. Noad. A new 
and enlarged edition, with nearly three hundred wood-cuts. 

Cyclopedia of Natural Science. — Vegetable Physiology and Botany. 
By W. B. Carpenter, M.D. 

Notes on Natural History ; selected from the “ Microscopic Cabinet.” 
Illustrated by ten colored engravings, from original drawings made by C. 
R. Goring, M.D. By A. Pritchard. 

Glossology ; or, the Additional Means of Diagnosis of Disease to be 
Derived from Indications and Appearances of the Tongue. By B. 
Ridge, M.D. 

Essay on the Physiognomy of Serpents. By H. Schlegel, translated 
by T. S. Traill, M.D. 

Apothecary’s Text book on Private Disease. 

Two Essays on the Diseases of the Spine : 1. On Angular Curvature 
of the Spine, and its Treatment; 2. On the Treatment of Lateral Cur- 
vature by Gravitation, Lateral Exercise, &c. By R. A. Stafford. 

A Practical Chart of Diseases of the Skin. By G. A. Walker. Fold- 
ed in 8vo. cloth case. 

Winslow — On the Plea of Insanity in Criminal Cases. 
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ON THE REMOVAL OF SCIRRHOUS TUMOR OF THE FEMALE 

BREAST. 

A Lecture delivered by Sir B. 0. Brodie, at St. Oeorge’t Hospital, Jan. 24, 1844. 

Gentlemen, — If a scirrhous tumor of the female breast be left to take its 
own course, it gradually increases in extent ; it contaminates the neigh- 
boring textures ; it finally ulcerates, and in the greater number of cases 
the patient’s life is terminated in three or four years from the commence- 
ment of the disease. Not only is life terminated thus early, but death is 
preceded by a most painful state of the ulcer. It is disposed to bleed 
and to slough, and the patient is rendered miserable. There is not a 
much worse way of going out of the world than that of being destroyed 
by this disease. 

Looking at these facts alone, you would say there is no doubt that 
the proper thing to do is to remove the tumor by an operation. But 
then there is another order of facts to be taken into account. We find 
that in the larger proportion of cases in which the operation is performed, 
the patient is not alive two or three years afterwards ; and in a great 
many cases, instead of the operation stopping the disease, it actually 
seems to hasten its progress. We find, besides, that the operation in it- 
self is not in all cases free from danger. 

These different orders of facts have led different surgeons, accordingly 
as they have looked at one or the other of them, to come to different 
conclusions as to the propriety of the operation. The late Mr. Cline, 
for example, and Sir Everard Home, both men of great experience, 
would scarcely ever consent to the removal of scirrhous tumors of the 
breast t|pder any circumstances ; whereas I have known other very ex- 
perienced surgeons who were in favor of an operation, even in the great 
majority of cases. And not only has there been this difference of opin- 
ion between different individuals, but I have known the opinion of the 
same individual to differ at various periods of his life. I remember a very 
distinguished surgeon saying to me that he thought he would never per- 
form this operation again, and yet that very surgeon, some three or four 
years afterwards, recommended the operation in a case in which 1 thought 
that it would fail. This discordance of opinion only shows the difficulty 
of the subject ; and if this difficulty has stood in the way of men of great 
experience, it may well stand in the way of you who are beginning your 
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career. Hence, it appears to me, that it may be of advantage to you if 
1 offer some observations on the subject, and endeavor, as far as I can, to 
clear away the doubts which may arise in your minds as to the expedi- 
ency or inexpediency of the operation. 

This, then, is the subject of the present lecture : — Under what circum- 
stances is the operation for the removal of a scirrhous tumor of the breast 
proper, and under what circumstances is it improper? 

I should observe here, in the first instance, that while a great deal de- 
pends upon the nature of the case, something will depend upon your- 
selres, and upon the mode of performing the operation. If there be a 
scirrhous tumor imbedded in the gland of the breast, and you remove the 
tumor and a piece of the breast in which it is imbedded, and leave the 
rest of the breast, according to my experience the disease is quite sure to 
return ; and this corresponds to a rule which applies to all cases of ma- 
lignant disease — that you have no security from an operation for its re- 
moval, unless you remove the whole of the organ in which the disease is 
seated. If, for instance, there be fungus hamatodes of the bone of the 
leg, the patient may have some chance of doing well if you amputate 
the thigh above the knee ; and if there be malignant disease in the fe- 
mur he has almost no chance, unless, indeed, you think it worth while to 
take out the thigh-bone at the hip-joint. I say, therefore, that in cases 
of scirrhous tumor of the breast, where the tumor is actually imbedded 
in the breast, if you perform the operation you must remove the whole 
of the breast. You may imagine that this is a very easy thing to be 
done, but it is not so easy in reality : for in amputating the breast, you 
will be very apt, in a thin pereon, if you are not very careful, to leave 
small slices of the gland of the breast adhering to the skin, and I have 
no doubt that the part or parts thus left behind in some cases form the 
nidus of future disease. The color of the gland of the breast is very 
little different from that of the surrounding adeps ; and the blood that 
flows adds to the confusion. To avoid the error in question, you must 
be careful in the dissection to keep the knife near the skin, not near the 
breast ; and, further than this, in every case w hen you have taken out the 
tumor, you should look at its surface, and see that it is everywhere cover- 
ed by healthy adeps. If it be not, then examine the inside of the flap 
of the skin, and see whether any small portion of the breast has been 
allowed to remain there. 

So far, 1 say, the success of the operation may depend mainly on 
yourselves : but now let us consider what are the circumstances, inde- 
pendently of anything that you do, that may lead you to think there is 
no chance of the operation leading to an ultimate cure ; and what are 
the circumstances that would lead you to hope that the result inay be 
more favorable. 

First, you may divide scirrhous tumors of the breast into two classes 
— one where there is a conversion of the gland of the breast itself into 
the scirrhous structure, there being no well-defined margin to it ; the 
other, where there is a scirrhous tumor imbedded in what appears like a 
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healthy breast, as if it were altogether a new growth, there being a well- 
defined boundary to it. 

In the first order of cases, where the tumor has no distinct boundary, 
and where it is the conversion of the gland of the breast into the diseased 
structure, the operation not only never succeeds in making a permanent 
cure, but it rather hastens the progress of the disease. The patient dies 
within two or three years, and probably much sooner, from an effusion of 
fluid into the cavity of the pleura. 

Then, where the skin is contaminated, there is no chance of the ope- 
ration making an ultimate or permanent cure. The skin may be con- 
taminated in different ways. Scirrhous tubercles sometimes form in it 
here and there, at some distance round the tumor, the intermediate por- 
tions of the skin appearing to be healthy. Here an operation will never 
lead to a cure, for you cannot remove all the contaminated skin. Where 
the skin is thus affected, generally the progress of the disease is very 
rapid, and the patient dies in a short time, from effusion of serum into the 
chest. But the skin is often contaminated in another manner. It is 
thickened and brawny; the pores seem enlarged, as if you were looking 
at them through a magnifying glass, and you cannot pinch it up between 
jour fingers as you can healthy skin. Tins is a very bad form of the dis- 
ease. 1 have known the operation performed in two or three such cases, 
and the disease has always returned in thecicatrix directly, and the opera- 
tion has appeared to hasten rather than to retard the fatal result. It does 
not matter how small an extent of skin appears to be thus contaminated ; if 
any portion of it be in that state the seeds of disease are in the skin in the 
neighborhood, and the knife divides what is apparently healthy, but what 
is not healthy in reality. 

One effect of a scirrhous tumor of the breast, in a great number of 
cases, is to cause a contraction of the lactiferous tubes which pass from 
different parts of the head to the nipple; and this contraction of the lac- 
tiferous tubes causes a drawing in or retraction of the nipple. This re- 
traction of the nipple, I believe, is to be regarded as very unfavorable to 
the ultimate success of an operation ; for when the nipple is retracted die 
disease seems always to have extended to the skin in the neighborhood, 
and if you examine it very carefully you will generally find manifest in- 
dications of disease in it. 

Then, in many cases of scirrhous tumors of the breast, the skiu is 
drawn in over the tumor, so as to produce the appearance of a dimple in 
it. Where this dimple in the skin exists you may be almost sure that 
there is a scirrhous tumor in the breast beneath it, and on examination 
you will feel it with the finger. 1 believe this dimple of the skin over 
the tumor to form a very great objection to the operation, so that there is 
little or no chance of a permanent cure. But, on what does the appear- 
ance of the skin depend ? 1 have carefully dissected die parts in a case 

of this kind, and I will tell you how it is produced. There is a small 
elongation of the disease passing up from ^be tumor through the adeps 
into the skin, a sort of scirrhous filament, half an inch, or a third of an 
inch, or a quarter of an inch, in length. In fact, the dimple indicates 
that the disease is not confined to the breast, but that the skin is already 
contaminated. 
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Then, as the disease goes on, it contaminates the glands in the axilla. 
The glands in the axilla, if the breast be inflamed, may be inflamed and 
enlarged, as glands may be inflamed and enlarged from a boil or other 
inflammation in the neighborhood. But when there are indurated glands 
of the axilla, independent of inflammation, you may be sure that there is 
the same disease in thefee that there is in the breast, that the axillary 
glands are contaminated, and that there is no ultimate cure to be expected 
from an operation. 

You may say, “ But remove the diseased glands from the axilla.” 1 
have done this, and seen it done, and 1 will tell you what invariably hap- 
pens. Perhaps you have discovered only one enlarged gland in the 
axilla ; you have determined to remove it, and when you have got into 
the axilla, you And other large glands contaminated in the same manner, 
though of too small a size to have been perceptible through the skin be- 
fore the incision was made. 

I need hardly tell you that if the scirrhous tumor adhere to the parts 
below — to the pectoral muscle and to the ribs, or if the skin be ulcerated, 
there is no chance of a permanent cure from the operation. 

You will find patients sometimes, who, while they have a scirrhous 
tumor in the breast, have indications of the same disease, or some other 
form of malignant disease, in other organs. One patient may have signs 
of malignant disease of the liver ; another, of the lungs ; another, of the 
uterus. Of course, if there be any suspicion of the same mischief going 
on in internal organs, you will know that no permanent cure is to be ex- 
pected from the removal of the diseased breast. 

These circumstances, then, are sufficient to forbid an operation with a 
view to an ultimate cure ; but you must also take into account the state 
of the patient, her age and condition in other respects : for instance, if 
an old woman has a scirrhous breast in a quiet state, you would never 
think of amputating it, because she may die first. The disease may out- 
last her. 

Now, having taken away these cases, you will find in practice that 
there are very few left in which you will think right to offer an opera- 
tion, as affording a chance of permanent cure. What are the cases, 
then, in which the removal of the breast is proper ? Where the skin is 
perfectly sound ; where the nipple is not retracted ; where there is no 
dimple in the skin over the tumor ; where there is no diseased gland in 
the axilla ; where there is no sign of, internal mischief ; where there is 
no adhesion of the breast to the parts below ; and where the patient is 
not very much advanced in life: in a case where this fortunate combina- 
tion of circumstances exists, I should say that there is a reasonable 
chance of an operation making a cure. 

Still, I do not mean to say that in all these cases there will be a per- 
manent cure — far from it ; but there will be, in some instances. The 
chances of it in such a case as 1 have described may be sufficient to war- 
rant you in recommending the patient to submit to the operation ; and I 
have the satisfaction of knowing several persons on whom I have per- 
formed the operation under these circumstances, who are now alive and 
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well, and who otherwise would certainly have been dead long ago. So 
long since as 1832, 1 removed a breast affected with a scirrhous tumor, 
and the lady is still alive and well — at least she was so last year. Since 
the operation she has married and had children. Last year 1 was called 
to see a lady on account of another complaint, on whom I performed the 
operation as long ago as 1830, and there she was, still alive and well. 

But besides such cases as I last described, there are others in which 
the operation for a scirrhous tumor connected with the breast may be per- 
formed with a still better prospect of success. A hard tumor sometimes 
forms on the surface of the breast, which feels like scirrhus, and on cut- 
ting into it, it looks like it ; so that I can give the disease no other name. 
It appears to be unconnected with the breast ; but when you remove it, 
you find that it is attached to the surface of the gland, just at one narrow 
comer. I have removed three tumors of this kind, leaving the breast 
uncut except where 1 separated the tumor from it ; and in each of these 
three cases the patient was alive and well a considerable time afterwards. 
Indeed, I do not know that in any one of them there has been a return 
of the disease. 

Again, a scirrhous tumor may occur in the nipple ; and I believe that 
this may properly be distinguished from a scirrhous tumor of the breast 
itself, and that there is a greater chance of a permanent cure from an 
operation where the disease originates in the nipple, than where it origi- 
nates in the breast. There was a lady who had such a tumor of the 
nipple. She consulted several surgeons about it ; and as the disease was 
in a quiet state, it was recommended that it should be let alone. After 
some time she came to London, and was under the care of the late Mr. 
Rose, who was a surgeon of this hospital ; and I saw her with him. 
The tumor was still confined to the nipple, and had been going on for 
some years without coming to any harm ; but it was now making pro^ 
gress. We agreed that it should be removed. Mr. Rose removed the 
breast, which appeared sound, the nipple alone being diseased. She re- 
covered, and was alive and well many years afterwards. A lady consulted 
me concerning a scirrhous tumor of the nipple : at least I call it scir- 
rhus, for it presented all the characters of that disease. It was as hard 
as scirrhus, and it had ulcerated. The breast itself seemed to be sound. 
She was a stout elderly lady, with an enormous breast, and a great deal 
of adeps over it. The removal of the whole breast would have been a 
frightful operation, and it is more than probable that her constitution 
would not have borne it. She was suffering great pain from the disease. 

I applied chloride of zinc, and afterwards the caustic potassa, till 1 destroy- 
ed what appeared to be the whole of the disease of the nipple. This was 
three or four years ago. The wound healed, and the patient is alive and 
well at this moment. The two last orders of cases are, then, to be espe- 
cially distinguished from those of which I have spoken formerly. 

(To be concluded next week.} 
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Case of the late MAJOft grjswold. 

To the Elitor of the Boston Medical rad Sarfical Journal. 

Sir, — A sense of the obligation which rests upon me to do what t can 
for advancing the interests of our profession, has induced me to give you, 
for publication, the case of my friend and neighbor, Maj. Joseph Gris- 
wold, late of Buckl&nd. 

Maj. G. was a man of robust constitution, sanguine and bilious tempe- 
rament, about feet in height, capacious chest, rather large head, short 
neck, by occupation a farmer and mechanic. He had been subject to 
diarrhoea biliosa , alternating with constipation ; had had occasional de- 
termination of blood to the head, producing vertigo, relieved by copious 
venesection ; had had a severe attack of acute rheumatism, and occa- 
sional fevers. 

Soon after his return from Boston (about the first of April, 1843, 
where he had spent the winter as Senator from Franklin Co.), he called 
at my residence ; said “ he was well, but everybody called him sick,” 
and that the day before he left Boston, his friend and colleague, Dr. 
Champion, of West Springfield, gave him some medicine for disease of 
his head, which he was then using ; asked my opinion of his case, and 
of the remedies which he showed me. These questions gave rise to an 
investigation at that, and two or three subsequent times, the result of 
which 1 will now delineate. Countenance pale and bloated, and upon 
the least mental emotion, or bodily exertion, assumes a livid color in the 
cheeks, nose and prolabia, with more or less coldness in the extremities, 
and the head is sometimes moved by the violence of the heart’s action. 
Muscular exertion aggravates all of the above-named symptoms. Skin 
rather colder than natural, with frequent livid appearance of the nails; 
feet and legs oedematous ; says, “ I have not been able to wear a boot 
or a shoe since 1 arrived at Boston last winter.” Function of the brain 
much impaired ; talks almost incessantly ; passes rapidly from one sub- 
ject to another ; hurried wakings from sleep, &c. &c. ; frequent dyspnma, 
aggravated on going up stairs, or any muscular or mental exertion, occur- 
ring usually in paroxysms ; pulse about 70 per minute, and feeble for 
the most of the time, with occasional intermissions. When asked— have 
you any pain? answers, “no pain;” have you any distress ? raising 
his left hand to his clavicle, and drawing it down over his heart, says — 
“ If 1 have any, it is about here.” Thorax in the region of the heart 
decidedly enlarged ; sound, on percussion, dull ; other portions of the 
chest sound natural. On applying the stethoscope, the beat of the 
heart is more diffused than natural ; impulse rather strong ; first sound 
somewhat obscure, but occasionally very strong ; again obscure, with a 
short flapping character; rasp-like sound perfectly distinct. Bowels 
constipated ; appetite tolerable, but depraved ; wants vinegar, pickles, 
&c. ; tongue coated with a dark, dirty covering, and red, but not dry ; 
breath excessively offensive. No tenderness of the epigastrium or abdo- 
men ; no vomiting ; urine scanty and high-colored, otherwise not un- 
natural. 
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Diagnosis. — Great functional disturbance of the digestive organs; 
may be idiopathic hydro-pericardium, but there is positive structural dis- 
ease of the heart and its valves, probably the aortic; cannot detect 
structural disease of any other organ. 

Prognosis , for the present favorable ; may, with proper medical treat- 
ment and care on his own part, live months, or even years, but can never 
promise a radical cure ; liable to die suddenly. Advice, for the present, 
to continue his friend’s medicine. 

April 10. — Was at his house. Symptoms much the same, but is very 
weak ; walking from the bed to the stove frequently brings on most ex- 
cessive action of the heart, and a sense of impending suffocation ; high 
state of mental excitement ; talks almost incessantly, thinks his medicine 
does him no good, and wishes me to prescribe for him. — R. Pilulae hy- 
drargyri, gr. xx. ; morphias sulphas, gr. j. Make four pills ; take one 
morning and night ; follow with mild laxative once in two days. Either 
chloric before getting up, and when faint or distressed. 

12th. — Free, dark, foetid evacuations; has rested better, not so many 
distressed turns. Continue the pills, and R. Iodide of potassium, 9 ij. ; 
aqua, 5j. Take 30 drops three times per day, using freely a strong 
valerian tea, with moderate friction. 

15th. — Has had an increase of urine; no distressed turns; bowels 
quite free; breath is losing its foetor; tongue improved ; appetite better; 
rests more quietly. 

18th. — Pulse quiet. Has had copious discharges from his bowels ; 
but, on the whole, is stronger, and appears more like Maj. G. Omit the 
pill, but continue the morph, sulph. in same quantity. 

20th. — Has had a copious secretion of urine, says “ two or three gal- 
lons in twenty-four hours ;” oedema of the feet and limbs subsiding ; walks 
about his house. Take less of the potash. 

May 3d. — Says he feels much more comfortable ; “ must believe me 
that he is going to get well.” Appetite good ; bowels regular. 

6th. — Walks about considerably; feet natural; countenance much 
improved. 

17th. — Stays in his field from morning till night. For a number of 
days has worked at planting, driving team, going to mill, &c. & c. Says 
— “ I take my medicine when I think of it.” Countenance improving ; 
is quite comfortable. 

Between this time and June 14, I saw him almost daily as 1 passed 
his fields, or his house, engaged with his help as usual (for Maj. G. was a 
“ working mat) ”). On this day 1 left home for Boston, and was absent 
about one week, and on my return learned that he had had a “ poor 
turn,” and that Dr. C. Knowlton, of Ashfield (being in town), was 
called, and subsequently pronounced his case scirrhus of the stomach ; 
prognosticating decidedly unfavorably. I saw the Major a few days after, 
about a mile from his house, where he was engaged as commissioner upon 
an estate. Noticed nothing unusual, save that he appeared very much 
depressed in mind. Did my business with the commissioners, and re- 
turned to my home, and after this heard nothing from him (save the 
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every-day report of people in the neighborhood, that “ he had cancer of 
the stomach, and was evidently running down ”), till about the second 
week in July, when, as he was my friend and neighbor, connected 
by marriage, and had once been my patient, I called to see him. He re- 
ceived me cordially, told me that he was “ running down,” that Dr. 
Knowlton did not agree with me and Dr. Champion with regard to his 
case, fcc. He appeared much depressed in spirit, moaned frequently, 
looked pale, was quite weak and was confined to his bed a considerable 
portion of the time ; nothing new with regard to general symptoms. 

After this time, I saw him once or twice a week, as a friend and neigh- 
bor (Dr. C. Knowlton being, so far as I know, his only attending physi- 
cian, from the time he first saw him, up to the hour of his death), till 
about three weeks before his death, when 1 visited him every day (ex- 
traordinaries in business excepted), till he died ; noticing minutely, day 
by day, his symptoms, and the result of my observations, as well as the 
post-mortem examination, I will now submit to you. 

From July 24th to the 31st, is confined to his bed most of the time; 
lies generally upon his back, with limbs flexed upon the pelvis ; expres- 
sion of the eye and countenance rather vacant ; pulse 70 per minute, 
moderately full, occasionally intermits ; but little appetite ; moans fre- 
quently, throwing himself from one side of the bed to the other; recog- 
nizes friends readily. From July 31st to Aug. 5th, attitude much the 
same ; lies upon his back ; groans often, and loud ; head hot, and rolling 
from side to side ; eyes slightly injected, with contracted pupils ; has had, 
since the 24th, rather copious epistaxis frequently ; bowels full ; pulse io 
the left hand full and strong, in the right very weak, and often scarcely 
perceptible ; aroused with more difficulty ; not inclined to converse. 
From the 5th to the 8th, posture about the same; lies upon his back, 
limbs strongly flexed upon the pelvis ; head hot, and rolling from side to 
side ; eyes injected slightly ; bowels full, and hard, and have not been 
moved for about fourteen days ; not easily aroused ; has had a pprulent 
discharge from the left ear ; says to friends, when aroused, and asked do 
you know me ? “ yes, 1 know you — yes, I know you ”; moans or groans 
almost constantly ; pulse in the right arm hardly perceptible, in the left 
full and strong ; tongue, when protruded, drawn to the right side. About 
this time his bowels were moved by an enema, producing some tempo- 
rary relief. 

8th. — Visited Maj. G. in company with Dr. Simeon Strong, of Heath 
(recently of Amherst), who saw him by request of Roriolphus White, a 
son-in-law of Maj. G. No change in attitude ; lies upon his back most 
of the time ; inclines to slip down in bed ; moans often ; cannot be 
aroused to any considerable extent. Dr. S. thinks he can detect a slight 
pulse in the right arm at the wrist. 

9th and 10th. — Strength failing fast. 

1 1th. — Visited Maj. G. by request of W. Griswold, Esq., of Green- 
field, to relieve him of supposed retention of urine ; but, none existing, 
did not introduce the catheter. Lies upon his back, the very picture of 
suffering in the extreme ; groans almost incessantly ; pupils of the eyes 
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dilated, do not contract under the influence of the strongest light ; right 
side becoming more and more paralytic. 

12th, A. M. — Bowels have moved frequently during the night ; right 
side completely paralytic ; is in articulo mortis. Lingered, in the most 
extreme suffering, till between the hours of 10 and 12, when death came 
to his relief. 

I may here remark, that so far as I was able to learn, but little medi- 
cine was used in the case during the last few weeks of the life of Maj. 
G., with the exception of brandy and water, which was used as a stimu? 
lant in a very moderate quantity, so far as I know, daily during the above 
time. 

Autopsy . — Twenty hours after death. Were present, Drs. Deane, of 
Colerain ; Strong, of Heath ; Bates, of Charlemont ; Taylor, of Buck- 
land ; Tabor, of Shelburne Falls ; Tobey, of West Cummington ; Knowl- 
ton, of Ashfield ; my friend and pupil, I. Perry, A.B. ; quite a number 
of gentlemen and friends from this and the adjoining towns, and myself. 
(Scalpel in the hands of Dr. Knowlton.) Nothing unusual about the 
external appearance of the subject. Adipose tissue upon the thorax and 
abdomen from half an inch to an inch thick. Thorax first examined. 
Lungs sound ; no adhesions ; pericardium natural, containing about the 
usual quantity of serum ; heart, on removal, looks quite pale, the left 
ventricle in a decided state of hypertrophy, much softer than natural, 
and very easily torn or detached by moderate pressure between the 
thumb and finger ; two of the semilunar valves in a slate of ossification ; 
right auricle natural ; right ventricle too soft ; left auricle not examined 
in its natural situation, being cut away in removing the heart; valves of 
the pulmonary arteries not examined, in consequence of being partially 
lacerated, or cut away. 

Abdomen next examined. Stomach, liver, spleen, kidneys and intes- 
tines, healthy ; mesenteric glands not enlarged ; pancreas not enlarged, 
not upnatural in shape, but in a state of simple induration, well described 
in the Library of Practical Medicine, vol. 3, p. 194, under this head. 
The head, from various circumstances, as the feelings of relatives, the 
lateness of the hour, and the approach of the funeral services, was not 
examined — a circumstance, in a scientific point of view, most deeply to 
be deplored. 

That so slight disease of an organ so obscure in its functions as the 
pancreas, could under any circumstances give rise to so formidable an 
assemblage of symptoms and phenomena as were witnessed in the case 
of Maj. G., is, in the light of science, entirely out of the question. On 
the other hand, that the great nervous centre, the brain, was most seri- 
ously affected by this morbid condition of the circulatory system, or some 
other cause in the case before us, and that there was for a long time the 
most violent determination of blood to it, and that this determination was 
tbe immediate cause of death, must, a priori , be apparent to the merest 
tyro in medicine. How much the last diagnosis in the case, with a prog- 
nosis and treatment predicated upon it. was calculated to prolong the life 
of the patient,! shall leave for others to decide; and also what re- 
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nowned auscultators we in little F ranklin are, if, with the facilities of a 
country practice, we can detect the bruit de soujjlct in an open-air car* 
riage examination, so that after one solitary examination we can declare 
positively, with regard to an organ the diseases of which are so very ob- 
scure as those of the heart — a declaration at which, the brightest star in 
the pathological constellation of the world might blush, if in an unguard- 
ed moment it should chance to escape from his lips. 

One therapeutical point, to which I would call the attention of my 
brethren in the profession, in connection with the case of Maj. G., is this 
— if a pancreas, in its natural position and in an unenlarged state, may 
so readily obstruct the flow of bile through the ductus cysticus , shall we 
not be able, simply by studying position, to induce catharsis or constipa- 
tion in our patients at pleasure, without the use of our common, and to 
them ordinarily very unpleasant remedies ? N. G. Trow. 

Buckland , March 6th , 1844. 


MEDICINES ADMINISTERED BY THE NOSE. 

To the Editor of tho Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 

Sir, — Having, for several years, been invariably successful in adminis- 
tering medicines through the nose , when the powers of deglutition were 
totally lost, as well as when medicines have been rejected either through 
imbecility or obstinacy, and where it was impossible to introduce any in 
consequence of the tetanic state of the jaws, without having recourse to 
the barbarous practice of knocking out several teeth, I deem it a duty in- 
cumbent upon me to mal^e the procedure known to the profession, as I 
am not aware that a similar method has hitherto been observed, at least 
in the human subject. I have adopted the same plan in suspended ani- 
mation, or asphyxia, with astonishing success — life having been restored, 
even when its last spark was almost extinguished, and death seemed 
complete. I shall very briefly state a few cases. 

A stout, plethoric girl was taken with convulsions, shortly after a full 
meal at supper. The family physician was called in, but the convulsions 
were so violent, and the jaws so firmly locked, that he could not intro- 
duce any medicine into the mouth. Attempts at bleeding were made; 
frictions, sinapisms, sprinkling of cold water, &tc. &c., were used, to no 
purpose. At 11, P. M., 1 was called in. Never had l seen a more 
violent case of hysterical convulsions — the friends apprehended speedy 
death. Twenty grains of pulv. ipecac, with 1 gr. potassio-tart. ant. were 
mixed in a spoonful of water. This was poured into the nostrils, and 
passed down, as was manifest by the action of the throat. Immediately 
after, 3ss. spt. ammon. arom., undiluted, was sent after the other; this 
produced a marked uneasiness; sneezing followed, but soon ceased. Tbe 
fits returned, and the aromatic spirit was repeated, at least ten or a dozen 
times. The face gradually lost its livid hue, the patient became more 
tranquil, and in twenty minutes the “jaw fell,” and copious vomiting of 
much acid and undigested food followed* The next morning my patient 
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was up and about, to the astonishment of all, and well, save a tenderness 
in the nose and some heat in the fauces. 

Not long after the occurrence of the preceding case, I was requested 
to see a fine, and most completely “ spoiled child/’ four years old. Speedy 
vomiting seemed to be indicated ; 10 grs. pulv. ip. and gr. i. of tart. ant. 
were repeatedly forced into the mouth, and as often spurted out in the 
faces of the assistants — holding the head back, and ample pinching of 
the nose, notwithstanding. Seeing this, a similar dose was prepared in a 
spoonful of water, and poured into the nostril. This readily passed into 
the stomach, maugre the efforts the urchin made to send it whence it 
came. The medicine had the desired effect, and, I take it, saved the 
wayward child. After this, the little vixen was ready enough to take 
medicines in the right way. 

Last summer I was called in haste to a sailor, who bad fallen into the 
river, and had been under water “ upwards of ten minutes,” as affirmed 
by the Captain and by-standers. He had all the appearances of being 
dead — the face bloated and livid, the mouth filled with froth and mucus. 
Another practitioner had preceded me, and was industriously occupied in 
rubbing the body, which was cold and exposed to the air. He was im- 
mediately wrapped up in warm blankets, and under these dry mustard 
was abundantly rubbed over the whole surface, while I was busily em- 
ployed with the spt. ammon. arom., first pouring 5 ss. down the nostril, 
then dipping a quill, saturated with the aqua ammonia , and which was 
thrust down the nose as far as could be reached. This caused some mo- 
tion — the face became a little florid, a feeble attempt at sneezing was 
evident — then an attempt to cough, but in a moment after, all was again 
still ; but by persevering in this course for fifteen minutes, the man 
sneezed forcibly. From this instant it was easy to produce excitement.' 
Thirty grains of pulv. ipecac., mixed with water, was now poured down 
the nose. In about ten minutes vomiting occurred ; much mucus, and 
the remains of a half-digested dinner, caoie up. In one hour he was 
partly conscious ; he was then bled 5 xvi., followed by suitable aperi- 
ents, &c. &c., and in a few days, to use his own language, he " would 
be quite well, if it was not for the infernal burning and itching of the 
skin [caused by the mustard], and the thump on the head/’ for he 
struck it on a plank while falling into the water. 

A few months since, I was called to a man stated to be dying, from the 
effects of an extraordinary portion of whiskey he had just taken. He 
was cold and clammy ; the face and the extremities quite blue ; mouth 
filled with froth ; breathing nearly suspended, and pulse countless. He 
had all the appearances of one in articulo mortis with Asiatic cholera. 
Not having a stomach pump at hand, and not having time to wait for 
one, as life was nearly gone, thirty grains of pulv. ipecac, was at once 
mixed up and poured down the nose, as nothing could be passed through 
the mouth ; and the slight effort to swallow led me to think it was 
trickling down the throat. Immediately after, 5ss. spt. ammon. aro. was 
poured into the other nostril ; this caused manifest uneasiness, but nothing 
more. Another portion was administered, which produced some wine* 
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ing. A long quill, well saturated with the common aqua ammonia, was 
repeatedly thrust in through the nose. An effort to sneeze, then a cough, 
and then a good hearty sneeze, assured me that the toper was not en- 
tirely gone. Nausea soon became apparent, vomiting followed, and in 
two hours the wretched man had knowledge enough to ask where be 
was, and the next day was sufficiently well to take the temperance , 

pledge. 

An athletic man, raving mad with delirium tremens , to whom it was 
impossible to give any medicine by the mouth, was in two hoars in a 
state of tranquillity, having swallowed through the nose one grain ext. 
belladonna, two grains of pulv. ipecac., and three grains pulv. opii, mixed 
with water in a spoon. 

I am by no means an advocate for the constant and indiscriminate 
exhibitions of medicines in this manner. I am even apprehensive, that 
the liquid thus introduced might occasionally pass into the trachea, and 
produce considerable distress. But where no other means are left, 1 am 
decidedly of opinion that the plan above stated should be employed, and 
I feel satisfied that life might be restored in many cases when otherwise it 
would be lost ; at the same time, l am free to state, that in no instance 
could I delect any injury resulting from the practice. 

When the powers of deglutition are lost, or a spasmodic affection of 
the throat, or rather of the fauces, exists, as in hydrophobia especially, 1 
would strenuously recommend the above practice. And in asphyxia , I 
am satisfied no more effectual nor more prompt means could be used to 
excite respiration. In all cases where persons are strangled, as it were, 
from inhaling noxious and poisonous gases — such as are given out from 
putrefying vegetable and animal substances, after having been closely pent 
up and suddenly loosened, bodies recently interred, privies long closed and 
then uncovered — or from breathing carbonic acid gas in brewers* tubs and 
in deep and foul wells, or in close rooms where charcoal has been burned, 

I would suggest that the aq. ammon. be applied to the nostrils, and as far 
down the throat as possible, by means of a strong and long feather. A 
writing quill I have found to answer admirably well, and in the absence 
of any of these things, I pour the ammonia from the phial ; and if there 
is the smallest vitality left, it will be called into action by thus irritating 
the extremely sensible Schneiderian membrane, which will at once call 
the respiratory organs into activity. I shall not dilate on the above, but 
leave theory and speculation to such as have more time and talent. 1 
have dealt with facts, and flatter myself on having made known a treat- 
ment that will be found available in some of the most desperate and mel- 
ancholy cases that have but too often baffled the best attempts of able 
and humane men by other means. Let it be remarked, however, that 
while these powerful measures are resorted to, other and obvious adjuvants 
are not to be neglected. Wolfred Nelson. 

Montrealy Canada , Feb. 1 1844. 
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DR. MASON’S REPLY TO AN ANONYMOUS CRITIQUE. 

To tho Editor of the Boston Medical and Snrgical Journal. 

Sir, — In perusing your Journal of the 21st Feb., of the present volume, l 
noticed a scribbling from the pen of another of your unknown correspon- 
dents, who has there attempted, in a manner, the meanness of which is 
equalled only by its cowardice, to ply his syringe from behind a stump , with 
the intention of besmearing some of your correspondents with bis slime. 

I was in doubt, when 1 first read it, whether it was proper to notice 
it ; and should not, were it not that he made an attack upon the phrase - 
ology of the communications he alludes to ; and to prove that he had 
some ground for attack, has pretended to quote extracts from at least one 
of them. For instance — in the communication on Animal Heat, to 
which he refers, the following sentence is used — “ Messrs. Blake, Davie 
and Crawford, have all showed much talent in writing on this subject.” 
He has quoted it — “ Messrs. Blake, Davie and Crawford have all showed 
much talent in writing ” — leaving out that part which completes the sense. 
Again, he quotes— 1 * I recollect of reading an anecdote in your Journal 
(the No. I do not recollect) of a young lad, who was kept on a dimin- 
ished quantity of food for some weeks, the consequence of which was a 
continued sense of cold. And this is why the aged person never wishes 
to leave his fireside, especially to be exposed to the chill of winter.” 
This gives the reader to understand that the last clause of the quotation 
refers to the first, while that to which it does refer is left out. And of 
such is the whole made up, together with the “beauties” of the 
“ Queen’s English such as “ cogitations ” for dialogue, “ casuist ” 
for reasoner, “ stand out in bold relief,” “ propriety,” “ rush ‘light,” &c. 
It seems he has commenced a series of communications upon your cor- 
respondents ; his first directed to two authors (as he calls them), one on 
Animal Heat y the other on Bloodletting ; and what must add much to 
the interest of your Journal, and the fond anticipations of your many 
readers, a promise is held out that at some future time they shall be edi- 
Jied y enlightened and instructed by more of his learned , argumentative 
and rhetorical comments, on some of the others. What a monster ! 
Why does he destroy the peace of every one of your correspondents, 
with the dread that he may be the next unlucky victim who shall be 
compelled to “run the gauntlet,” with this writer and his “cat o’ nine- 
tails,” executing the just sentence against the crime of originality, at 
a period in which lives such a “ scintillating ” genius as “ X. X.,” of 
Worcester! Peace to the two who have already received their stripes! 
But woe to them whose hacks are yet unscarred by the lash of this vol- 
untary “ Le Rousseau ” of the medical corps. 

The communication alluded to was undoubtedly the work of malice 
or envy, and was done in apparent ignorance of the etiquette that should 
always he observed by medical men. 

May 1 ask, Sir, is it right that a Journal so extensively read as yours, 
should be the medium through which such writers as X. X., without a 
name, may vent their malice, curiosity, or envy ? Do not your corres- 
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pondents expect, that if their communications are thought worthy of in- 
sertion, they also may be protected from the billingsgate of such indi- 
viduals ? To conclude, if we may judge of the author by the character 
of his writing, we should say — “ Tarry in Jericho till thy beard is 
grown” Wm. H. H. Mason. 

Moultonborough , N. H ., Feb. 27tA, 1844. 

N. B. — I shall take no farther notice of any communication that may 
hereafter appear on this subject, unless the writer gives his name. 

W. H. H. M. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 

[The late excellent address of Dr. O. W. Holmes, of this city, before 
the Boylston Medical Society of Harvard University, has been alluded 
to in the Journal, and we improve the earliest opportunity to copy a page 
or two from it. We shall endeavor to make further extracts as space 
will allow.] 

There are many improvements in several most important departments 
of medical science, to which it is only necessary to allude. 

First in consequence, is the ever-growing conviction in and out of the 
profession, of the comparative insignificance of drugging in all its forms 
as an antagonist to disease. That the body is a changeable compound of 
particles, which must be properly aired, washed, agitated, rested, protect- 
ed and renewed, in order that their changes n^y run on in the rhythm 
called health ; and that no drug can take the place of these conditions 
any more than it can give music to a piano-string which is loose or broken, 
is to some extent understood. A vast deal of annoyance and often posi- 
tive injury is spared to the patient, while the physician has learned sub- 
mission to the laws of nature, and grown less presumptuous in bis expec- 
tations and promises. 

Concerning various practical improvements in the different branches of 
our art, it is not my intention to make any particular remarks. The sim- 
plification of prescriptions, the isolation of the active principles of many 
vegetable products, the introduction of new and useful remedies into prac- 
tice, are matters of interest, but these may be considered as a part 
of the steady growth of knowledge, and hardly as marking an epoch of 
progress. The same remark may be applied to the improvements in 
mechanical surgery. Strictly speaking, this art may be susceptible of 
continual improvement, in the same way as watch-making or printing ; 
but that each of these pursuits has pretty clearly shown all its essential 
capabilities, will be generally conceded. We would not undervalue the 
recent achievements of ingenuity in the invention of subcutaneous opera- 
tions and the revival and improvement of plastic surgery. But that 
there are distinct and visible limits to this department, is so clear that the 
wildest optimist can hardly look forward to the time when such operations 
as the “ total extirpation of the sphenoid,” once mentioned in a London 
journal, shall be performed with impunity upon the living subject. 
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1 have Tittle to say respecting the progress of another branch of 
the profession, in which the more extended employment of auscultation 
and the discovery of kiestein are the most conspicuous novelties. I 
must, however, leave my path a moment for the sake of calling your 
most serious attention to a fact not often enough insisted upon — namely, 
the contagiousness of puerperal fever. Having developed the evidence 
on this point at some length in a journal recently published in this place,* 
you will not expect a repetition of it here. Allow me only to repeat my 
conclusions to you. 

The offices of an attendant upon the parturient female, in the vast 
majority of cases, consist of very liule more than the prevention of im- 
proper meddling, and the promotion of his patient’s comfort. The acci- 
dents involving life are mere exceptions in the course of a natural pro- 
cess, and when they occur his power over them is generally limited, and 
often nothing, or next to nothing. I believe that all who will take the 
trouble to look over the fifteen thousand cases of Dr. Collins, or any other 
extensive tables giving the result of a large experience, will not think this 
an unfair statement. 

But from the facts I have exposed elsewhere, it appears that the medi- 
cal attendant has a power of doing mischief which has sometimes proved 
enormous. He may carry a pestilence about with him from house to 
house, that shall kill more women in a month than he is like to save in his 
whole life : there is too great reason to fear that he has done so often. 
Look over the tremendous series of cases proving what I say, and then 
if a question should ever arise between your private advantage and a 
score or two of innocent lives, remember that you have been warned 
against adding your names to the list of those who, with a smile upon 
their (aces, have carried death from bedside to bedside, sometimes igno- 
rantly and innocently, and sometimes negligently, if not criminally ; but 
compared to whom Toffana was a public benefactress, and the Marchion- 
ess of Brinvilliers a nursing mother ! 


THE BOSTON MEDICAL AND SURGICAL JOURNAL. 


BOSTON, MARCH 87, 1 8 4 4. 


Mineral Paste for filling Teeth . — In the March No. of that well-con- 
ducted periodical, the Americal Journal and Library of Dental Science, 
there is an important paper by A. Westcott, M.D., of Syracuse, N. Y., 
which is worthy of an extensive circulation. The object of the Report, 
which was originally made to the Onondaga County Medical Society, is 
to show the injurious effects by filling teeth with amalgams. No one 
who has paid the least regard to this modern scheme of unprincipled ope- 
rators, can be ignorant of the alleged injuries produced by it on patients. 


* New England Quarterly Journal of Mediotne and Surgery fbr April, 1848. 
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Two roving English dentists, the Crawthurs, made sad havock in New 
York, a few years since, with their Succedaneum, and the circumstance is 
not likely to be very soon forgotten. Here in Boston there has been 
something in use called lithodeon % that is regarded as a similar substance 
to that used by the adventurers who have promised so much and accom- 
plished little or nothing. If & tooth is to be filled, the only safe way is 
to go to a dentist of known integrity, and submit to the operation he may 
propose. Gold, and gold alone, the Boston dentists assure us, is the sub- 
stance that should be used in filling hollow teeth. No salivation fol- 
lows ; no exfoliation of the walls of the jaw takes place, or inflammation 
of the soft parts, the almost invariable effect of having them filled with 
the secret compounds of quack dentists — for no others use them. 


State Lunatic Hospital at Worcester . — We copy some of the more 
interesting items from Dr. Woodward’s last annual report. Additions are 
about being made to the buildings, which, when completed, will enable 
the Hospital to accommodate 400 patients. 

This Hospital has now been opened nearly eleven years. It has receiv- 
ed 1777 patients, discharged 1522, of whom 792 have recovered and 
136 have died ; the remainder, 594, have been discharged in various 
conditions, some in a state of convalescence, some greatly improved, 
others less improved, and many harmless and incurable, or dangerous 
and incurable, who were sent away for want of room. 255 patients re- 
main, who exhibit all the different forms of disease, from curable insanity 
to hopeless idiocy. 

Patients in the Hospital in the course of the year, ending Nov. 30, 1843, 
45S. At the commencement of the year, 238. Admitted in the course 
of the year, 220. Remain at the end of the year, 255. Of the patients 
now in the Hospital, cases of duration less than one year, 45 ; cases of 
longer duration than one year, 210. 

Patients discharged during the year, 203. Recovered, 116 ; improved, 
32 ; incurable and harmless, 24 ; incurable and dangerous, 9 ; died, 22. 
Patients discharged whose insanity was of less duration than one year, 
95 ; of longer duration than one year, 108. 

Of the 1777 cases which have been received into the Hospital since 
its commencement, Dr. Woodward arranges the causes as follows : — III 
health, 279; intemperance, 239; domestic afflictions, 179; religious, 
148 ; masturbation, 133 ; property, 90. 

The number of cases of insanity from religious causes has increased 
the past year in most of the institutions of this country. In this Hospi- 
tal, 28 cases of 220 are supposed to have arisen from this cause, 15 of 
which were attributed to the Miller excitement, and much larger propor- 
tions are ascribed to the same cause in some of the New England insti- 
tutions. It is rare that a popular religious error has produced so much 
excitement in the community and rendered so many insane. This is not 
surprising, as the subject is momentous, the time fixed for the final con- 
summation of all things so near at hand, and the truth of all sustained 
by unerring mathematics. 

For the first time since the Hospital was opened the number of married 
persons admitted has exceeded the number of the single, if we except 
widows and widowers (103 to 92). In most of the British and American 
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institutions the number of single persons admitted exceed the married by 
xt considerable number. Celibacy unquestionably favors insanity. 

Restraints were never common in this country as in Europe, and though 
not wholly abandoned, are rarely used to any great extent. I have been 
more or less intimately connected with institutions of this character for 
the last twenty years (says Dr. W.), and have had the care of nearly 
eighteen hundred patients within the last eleven years, yet I never saw a 
leg-lock, a tranquillizing chair, or a muffled hand garment; neither have 
I seen a strait waistcoat for ten years, nor any other instrument of severe 
restraint. 


University of New York . — The only reason why no mention has been 
made of the great school of medicine connected with the University of 
New York, was because no data were accessible on which to speak with 
authority. Such a thing as a catalogue has not been seen in these parts, 
to our knowledge, the present season. However, we have learned that 
the class contained 327. Subsequently, the papers mention that the 
graduation of 92 with the degree of M.l)., passed off very satisfactorily. 
AH accounts agree in this, that the course the past winter has been all 
that could have been desired by the friends of medical science. And 
what is still more gratifying, the two institutions are at peace with each 
other, and consequently have the good wishes and cheering influences of 
the great public at large. 

The following are the names of the candidates, with their native place 
of residence uflixed to each, and arranged in alphabetical order: — Jas. N. 
Alford, S. C. ; J. F. Arrowsmilh, N. J. ; Christopher V. Barnett, N. Y. ; 
Edw. Bayard, Del. ; Wm. H. Beatty, N. C. ; Wm. P. Bell, Pa. ; Elbert 
Bland, S. C. ; Jas. H. Bogardus, N. Y. ; Chas. Bonner, Ala. ; Thos. H. 
Brown, N. C. ; Thos. E. Burtsell, N. Y. ; Bruce ; Jas. A. Car- 

michael, Va. ; Jas. D. Caulfield, Va. ; Seth P. Chapin, Conn. ; Elihu 

D. Cherry, S. C. ; Edw. L. Chichester, N. Y. ; Francis V. Clark, Pa. ; 

A. S. Combs, N. J. ; Alex. J. Dallas, N. Y. ; Nathan Deane, Vt. ; J. J. 
Delamater, 0. ; Milton K. Devane, N. C.; H. P. Dillenback, N. Y. ; S. 
Z. Earle, N. B. ; J. Edwards, Ind. ; C. W. Ensign, Conn. ; R. W. Evans, 
U. C. ; J. W. Fell, N. J. ; A. F. Follin, Ala. ; Jas. B. Gilbert, N. J. ; 
John D. Goneke, Ga. ; Wm. W. Green, N. C. ; Geo. C. Grav, Tenn. ; H. 
N. Guernsey, Vt. ; Jas. Hamer, Pa. ; N. Hanford, N. Y. ; J. R. Hawes, 
N. C. ; Thos. H. Hawks, N. C. ; Sam’l W. Hazlet, N. Y. ; A. S. Heath, 
N. Y. ; H. Hubbard, R. I. ; E. W. Hunter, Ga. ; Edw. Jenkins, Md. ; W. 

B. Klipstein, Va. ; Jesse Leapheart, S. C. ; N. C. Levings, N. Y. ; R. 
Manley, N. J. ; John M. Mars, S. C. ; R. B. McCay, Pa. ; J. W. Meri- 
wether, Ala. ; Thos. Milner, Ga. ; Jacob Moore, Conn. ; A. C. Morrogh, 
N. Y. ; Jno. F. Morse, Pa. ; J. R. Mowbray, N. Y. ; A. F. Newkirk, 
N. C. ; J. W. Osgood, Mass. ; A. Otterson, N. J. ; David G. Outlaw, 
Tenn. ; S. Allen Paddock, N. Y. ; W. C. Parker, N. Y. ; John E. Peck, 
Fa. ; W. A. Player, S. C. ; Henry C. Preston, Conn. ; G. Prince, N. Y. ; 
Sam’l S. Purple, N. Y. ; Benj. F. Rawls, S. C. ; B Rives, Va. ; J. G. 
Rives. N. C. ; Ira Russell, Mass. ; N. B. Scott, Md. ; R. B. Scott, Va. ; 
W. R. Sevier, Tenn. ; C. W. Stoolhoff, L. I. ; W. W. Strew, N. Y. ; 

E. Thayer, Mass.; B. W. Thompson, N. Y. ; Matt. Thompson, O. ; 
Edw. Townes, Va. ; Jas. D. Trask, Mass. ; A. J. Trippe, Ga. ; R. A. 
Tucker, S. C. ; F. Tuthill, L. I. ; J, 0. Van Hovenbergb, 111. ; C. D. 
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Varley, N. Y. ; A. C. Walker, O. ; J. A. Walker, S. C.; J. H. Webb, 
Ala* ; L. B. Wever, S. C. ; H. L. Whipple, Ala. ; F. Woodruff, Conn.; 
D. H. Bruce, Ala. 


College of Physicians and Surgeons. — At the Annual Commencement 
of this institution, held at the College in Crosby street, the President 
conferred in form, the degree of M.D. upon the following list of candidates : 
James H. Allen, A.M. ; James Althnm ; John Van Dyk Berier, A.B. ; 
Wm. Blackwood ; Robert F. Brewer ; David T. Brown ; John H. Brush; 
John J. Crane, A.M. ; Thos. W. Foster ; Cha’s L. Frost ; John S. Gard- 
ner, A.M. ; Jeremiah C. Garland ; Charles B. Gill ; Philo P. Greenly; 
Alexander Greig ; John C. Hubbard ; Anthony D. Morford; Francis J. 
Morse; Patrick A. Me Barron ; Samuel J. Osborn; Alexander Perry; 
Joel R. Ross; Thomas Ryerson, A.M.; Der M. Senakerim, A.M. ; John 
Snowden; De Witt Tappan ; Valentine Vermilyea ; Cyrus F. Ward, 
A.M.; Claudius B. Webster, A.B. ; Ferdinand L. Wilsey ; Joseph Win- 
terbotham ; John Young. The degree of Doctor of Medicine is also con- 
ferred upon the following gentlemen, absent by permission: — Samuel 
Healy ; Samuel S. Migener. 


Richmond Medical College . — In the thriving city of Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, is located the only medical school in the State. It has an efficient 
faculty, and everything else that appertains to a good institution. At 
present, the edifice in which the lectures are given, is not what is requir- 
ed. It is on the main street, and any unusual commotion of teams makes 
it extremely difficult to hear the speaker. A few weeks since, it was our 
happiness to be present at one of Dr. Warner’s lectures — on dislocations. 
It was admirable, and gave us an opportunity of judging personally of the 
tact and eminent professional qualifications of the occupant of the chair 
of surgery. The Legislature should cherish their only medical institu- 
tion, and at once give them such conveniences for teaching as are due to 
the respectability of the professors and the dignity of their labors. At 
the annual commencement recently held, the degree of M.D. was confer- 
red on twenty-four young gentlemen, and an honorary degree of like 
character on Dr. Nath’l T. Green, of Danville, Virginia. 


Health in the Ohio Penitentiary . — The condition of the Prison, as re- 
lates to health and disease, is fully set forth in the Report of the Physi- 
cian, Dr. Wm. Trevit. There was an unusually large amount of sick- 
ness in the institution during the past year, in consequence of the preva- 
lance of epidemic disease among the prisoners. It is highly gratifying to 
learn, however, say the directors, that, notwithstanding the increased 
amount of sickness, the number of deaths among this unfortunate, but 
erring class of our fellow mortals, was considerably less than an average 
of the past history of the Prison. There were 800 cases, and nearly 
9000 days lost by sickness ; while the number of deaths by disease, was 
but twelve — six of which were from chronic diseases that occurred in de- 
bilitated and worn-out constitutions, a part of whom came to the Prison 
with fatal maladies preying upon them. 

By reference to our report of last year, they further observe, it will be 
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seen that the average per cent, of deaths in the Penitentiary, since the 
New Prison has been occupied, up to that time, had been about one in 
thirty-two ; this year it has been less than one in thirty-eight. This is 
attributable, in a great measure, to the careful attention in the hospital, 
and the skilful and persevering exertion of the Physician. 

We consider this, in regard to the skill and fidelity of Dr. Trevit, as 
highly complimentary. The institution is located at Columbus, the capi- 
tal town of the State. 


Removal of Dropsical Ovaria.— Dr. D. H. Walne, of London, whose 
three successful cases of removal of dropsical ovaria by the large abdomi- 
nal section have been alluded to in this Journal, and one of them copied 
in full, has recently performed his fourth operation of the kind, but which 
was unfortunately attended with a fatal result. The patient was an un- 
married lady, 4 6 years old, had been tapped several times, and the case 
was altogether a complicated one. It was at her own urgent request 
that the operation was performed. 


Medical Degrees conferred in March . — The Annual Commencement of 
the University of Maryland took place on Thursday, on which occasion 
diplomas were presented to thirty-eight graduates of the Medical College. 
The Valedictory Address, delivered by Professor N. R. Smith, was very 
appropriate, and was listened to by a large concourse of ladies and gen- 
tlemen, with much interest and satisfaction. 

At the Commencement of the Louisville Medical Institute, celebrated 
at Louisville, Ky.. on the 1st inst., 47 students received the degree of 
Doctor of Medicine. 

At the Annual Commencement of the Medical College of Ohio, held 
Mtarch 6th, 1844, the degree of Doctor of Medicine was conferred by the 
Hon. Judge Este, President of the Board of Trustees, after a previous 
examination by the Faculty, on 36 gentlemen. 


Dr. Fred. Dorsey, of Hagerstown, Md., in about fifty years’ practice, 
has completely left Dr. Dwight in the rear. He has presided as the ac- 
coucheur of more than eight thousand children , and in a number of in- 
stances has presided over three generations of persons. — The scarlet fever 
is very prevalent and fatal at Newark, N. J. — Dr. Win. P. C. Barton, of 
the Medical Bureau, we are happy to perceive, is innocent of certain alleg- 
ed defalcations, which turn out to be mere fabrications. 

To Correspondents. — The communications of Drs. Allen, Bartlett and Me 
Farland, are on file for publication. 

Married,— At Fort Jesup, Louisiana, Jos. K. Barnes, Assistant Surgeon, U. 
S. Army, to Miss Mary T. Fountleroy. 

Died, — At Windsor, Conn., on the 15th inst., Eliphalet Buck, M.D., aged 78, 
formerly of Granby. * 


Number of deaths in Boston for the week ending March 23, 28.— Males 14 ; Females, 14. Stillborn, 8. 

Of consumption, 5— infantile, 5— dropsy on the brain, 1— scald, 1— erysipelas, 1— scarlet fever, 4— 
hooping cough, 1— burn, 2— inflammation of the lungs, 1— sudden, 1 — child-bed, 1 — croup, 1— maras- 
mus, 1— inflammation of the bowels, 1— dropsy, 1— unknown, 1. 

Under 5 years, 16— between 5 and 20 years, 1— between 20 and 60 years, 9 — over 60 years, 2. 
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A New Life-preserver. — Our friend, Dr. L. H. Mosby, has invented a 
life-preserver which strikes us as superior to anything of the sort ever 
yet proposed. It consists of a tin box rendered air-tight, which is to be 
fitted to the bottoms of the chairs on steam-boats, and which, without be- 
ing in the way, will form a buoy, always at hand, upon which several 
persons might float in case of accident. It is at once cheap, simple and 
efficient, and we have no doubt will soon be found in use on all oui 
steam-boats. Dr. Mosby has taken out a patent for it. — Western Journal 
of Medicine and Surgery. 

Mesmerism. — Mesmerism seems to have over-run the land. The mar- 
vellous feats, of which we heard so much from foreign parts, a few years 
since, are now daily performed in all the towns and villages of our coun- 
try. M Such things o’ercome us like a summer’s cloud,” not, however, 
without exciting the “ special wonder ” of the people. A body of sci- 
entific gentlemen, in this city, performed a series of experiments, a few 
weeks ago, intended to test the reality of the mental sympathy, alleged 
to exist between the mesmerisee and the persons in communication with 
her. The report of these experiments will be published in our next num- 
ber. The facts which it sets forth make a curious mass of evidence on 
the subject, which may enable those who are still in doubt, to form some 
judgment touching the pretensions of this “ science.” — Ibid. 

Judicial Advice to Medical Practitioners. — u In the course of a case 
which was tried at the Old Bailey yesterday, a medical witness in giving 
his evidence used the word ‘tumefaction,’ upon which Mr. Justice Cole- 
ridge said, ‘ I suppose by tumefaction you mean swelling.’ Witness— 
* Yes, my lord.’ Mr. Justice Coleridge — ‘ Then it would be much better 
to use plain English, than to speak that sort of mongrel Latin.’ ” Such 
/is the purport of a paragraph in the Times of Wednesday, or rather such 
is the paragraph itself. Now we must say, that, if correctly reported, 
Mr. Justice Coleridge was most absurdly hypercritical ; we deny that 
“ tumefaction ” is mongrel Latin, or even a pedantic expression, an d we 
think it rather too good that the lawyer should think of correcting the 
doctor for a fault which the world at large regard as par excellence the 
foible of the gentlemen of the long robe. — London Medical Gazette. 

Employment of Chloride of Zinc in Toothache. By Dr. Stanelu — 
According to Dr. Stanelli, the chloride of zinc, liquified by exposure to 
the air, possesses the property of calming dental pains. 

His mode of application is most simple. By means of a small hair 
pencil, a small quantity of it is applied to the cavity of the painful tooth, 
and in the space of a few minutes it appeases the most acute sufferings, 
without causing any irritation. 

Before proceeding to the application, it is indispensable carefully to 
surround with cotton wadding, and, when the chloride has been applied, 
to well fill the cavity with this same cotton. The mouth is finally wash- 
ed with a little warm water. 

The author affirms that he has obtained uniform success from this 
means in more than fifty cases, and that he has never observed the pro- 
gress of the caries rendered more active by it. — Annuli TJmversdi de 
Medicina ; and Chemist. 
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ON THE REMOVAL OF SCIRRHOUS TUMOR OF THE FEMALE 

BREAST. 

[Concluded from page 153.] 

But here another question arises. Is there no other reason for perform- 
ing the operation for the removal of a scirrhous tumor of the breast, than 
the hope of making a permanent cure ? May it not be worth while to 
perform it sometimes to give the patient a respite — to relieve her from 
present suffering, or with a view to prolong life for a limited period ? 
Undoubtedly it is ; and I will mention to you some cases illustrative of 
this observation. There was a lady, about 40 years of age, who had a 
scirrhous tumor of the breast, and there was a cluster of diseased glands 
in the axilla. When she came to me the skin over the tumor appeared 
to be on the point of ulceration, so that the disease was going on to great 
mischief. I said to her, I am afraid the operation will not make a per- 
manent cure, and I cannot recommend it. She asked whether I had 
anything better to offer ; and I could not say that I had. She went 
away, but in two or three weeks came again. She then said that she 
had consulted two or three other surgeons (whose names she mentioned), 
and found that they were all of the same opinion. But she added, “ I 
now come to beg a favor; and that is, that in spite of these opinions 
you will remove the hreast.” I asked her what her reasons were, and 
she said, “ I am in these circumstances : I have a daughter 18 years of 
age, an only child. I know that I shall not survive very long ; but it is 
a great object to my daughter that I should live to be her friend and ad- 
viser for two years longer. It is for this reason, and this only, that 1 wish 
to take the chance of an operation.” There was no withstanding such 
an appeal as this, and I removed the breast, but never thought of touching 
the glands in the axilla. There was no distinct return of the disease in 
the cicatrix, and the glands in the axilla did not greatly enlarge ; but at 
the end of two years she was seized with symptoms of disease in the 
chest ; there was an effusion of fluid into the pleurae, and she died. I 
may take this opportunity of mentioning, that this is the most common 
way in which scirrhous tumors terminate life. Little miliary scirrhous 
tubercles form in the lungs, and then there is an effusion of fluid into one 
or both of the pleurae. There was a lady who came to me with scirrhous 
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tumor of the breast. It was small, and so also was the breast, and 1 should 
have recommended the operation, but that there were two or three hard and 
large glands in the axilla. I said to her, you have not much suffering, I 
cannot recommend an operation ; let it alone. A year after she came to 
London again. The tumor had now ulcerated, the glands had much increas- 
ed, the ulcer produced excessive suffering, so that she was miserable. I did 
not remove the tumor with the knife, but 1 applied the chloride of zinc, and 
destroyed it. The sore healed. Some seven or eight months afterwards 
there was a tubercle formed in the cicatrix, which ulcerated like the for- 
mer one, and 1 destroyed it in the same manner. She was enabled to go 
on with great comfort, in fact suffering very little, except at the time when 
the chloride of zinc was applied. At last, after the lapse of a year and 
a half, disease was established in the lungs, effusion took place into the 
pleurae, and she died in consequence of it. There was a lady who had 
a large malignant tumor of the breast ; it was not exactly scirrhus, but ap- 
proaching to it in its character ; and 1 did not think that an operation 
would lead to a permanent cure. By-and-bye she came to me again, 
and now the tumor was very much enlarged. The skin was ulcerated, 
and the ulcer was horribly painful, so that her life was truly miserable. 
I said, I am afraid you will not get a permanent cure ; but, suffering as 
you are, it is worth while to have the breast removed in order to 
relieve your present misery. The breast was accordingly removed ; it 
was of a very large size ; there was a very broad wound, with a great 
deal of bleeding ; but she recovered, and continued well upwards of 
three years. She had then some abdominal disease, and a tumor was 
felt in the belly, which I conclude was of the same character as the one 
in the breast. When I last heard of her she was supposed to be dying, 
and I imagine that she is now dead ; but she was relieved of great suffer- 
ing, and lived three years longer than she would have lived if the opera- 
tion had not been performed. 

I may mention another case. A lady came to town with a large tu- 
mor in one breast. There was a fungus protruding, and in the centre of 
the fungus there was an opening, through which a probe could be passed 
to the bottom of the tumor. There was also an enlarged gland in the 
axilla. Sir Astley Cooper saw the patient with me, and as she was suf- 
fering a great deal from the ulcerated tumor, we agreed that she should 
have the breast removed, not expecting a permanent cure, but merely a 
relief from her present distress. The breast was removed, the wound 
healed, and she had no return of disease in the breast ; but a year after- 
wards her physician in the country wrote to me, saying that she had 
symptoms of some malignant disease going on in the chest. She died of 
effusion into the pleurae. There was another lady with an ulcerated 
scirrhous tumor of* the breast, which was so painful as to make her life 
miserable. I told her that 1 could not promise her a permanent cure; 
but as she was suffering miserably, she might as well have the tumor re- 
moved, nevertheless. She did so, and she lived in comfort for many 
months. 

There may be, then, cases in which you are justified in performing the 
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operation for the removal of a scirrhous tumor of the breast, not in the 
expectation of a permanent cure, but to obtain a respite for the patient 
and relief from present suffering. But here you must use some discrimi- 
nation ; for, if the skin be actually diseased, I cannot advise you to have 
recourse to an operation ; the disease returning in the cicatrix so soon, 
that the patient will get not even a respite from it. 

There is still another circumstance to be taken into the account when 
you come to give an opinion as to the expediency or inexpediency of an 
operation. Is there any danger in the operation itself? It is commonly 
said that this is not a dangerous operation ; but 1 can appeal to the ex- 
perience of all surgeons who have bad much to do with it, whether they 
have not known persons die from it, and whether it be always free 
from danger ? I know that it is not. 1 have myself lost patients after 
the operation, and every surgeon has had the same misfortune. Here 1 
think that something depends upon the mode in which you perform the 
operation, and manage the patient before and afterwards ; while a great deal 
depends upon circumstances not under your control. First, you should 
take care that there is as little haemorrhage as possible at the time of 
the operation. Never believe those who stand by at any operation, and 
say, “ the patient has lost no more blood than will do him good.” Hae- 
morrhage during any operation is a great evil, and is one of the chief 
causes of failure ; not that the patient dies directly of hemorrhage, but 
indirectly. It lays the foundation of erysipelatous and of venous inflam- 
mation, and other mischief, some time afterwards. Then take care not to 
keep the patient very low before the operation. What used to be term- 
ed preparing for an operation by low diet is always wrong. The patient 
need not be stuffed and crammed before an operation, and she should 
have her bowels emptied ; but as to repeated purging and very low diet, 
that is not right either before an operation or after it. An operation is a 
shock to the system, making a great demand upon the vital powers ; and 
if you take away whatever stimulus and food the patient is accustomed 
to, the constitution probably will not bear it. So far, I say, the success 
of the operation is, to a certain extent, under your control ; but then 
there are circumstances that are unfavorable, but which you cannot 
influence. For instance, in a large, fat woman with an enormous breast, 
the operation is frightful. There is an immense wound, and there will 
probably be great haemorrhage in spite of all your care. An old wo- 
man will not stand the operation like a person less advanced in life. You 
are to look upon an operation, especially if there be a large incision, in 
an elderly person, as always attended with a certain degree of danger ; 
and so it is when the patient is of a delicate and fragile constitution. For 
example, those women whom you meet with frequently in private practice 
with an hysterical nervous system, a small pulse, and cold hands and feet, 
are always unfavorable subjects for operations, especially for those that are 
attended with even a moderate loss of blood. In such women as these 
you are to avoid an operation if possible. But where the breast is small, 
where the patient is otherwise healthy, and not much advanced in life, and 
where you do not starve the patient either before the operation or after it, 
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and are also careful that there shall be as little loss of blood as possible, 
there the danger of the operation is comparatively trifling. 

I have spoken of the operation for the removal of scirrhous tumors of 
the breast ; but the breast is liable to other malignant diseases, and the 
observations which I have just made apply to these cases as well as to 
the others. I think, however, that where the malignant disease of the 
breast has the form of fungus haematodes, the chance of ultimate success 
is even less than where the disease has the form of scirrhus. Fungus 
haematodes is a worse form of malignant disease than scirrhus ; and in 
most of the cases of it which I have seen in the breast, where the tumor 
has been removed hy operation, the patient has always died in a short 
time afterwards of disease of the lungs and effusion into the pleura. But, 
after all, I believe that these are essentially the same disease, whether 
assuming the form of scirrhus, or fungus haematodes, or pancreatic sarco- 
ma. Whatever may be the names given to them by pathologists, you 
may be assured that malignant diseases are all nearly related to each 
other, and that the remarks which I have made respecting the one are 
applicable to the rest. 

1 will mention some cases to illustrate this last observation, which I 
think it is of importance in practice that you should not forget. There 
was a woman who had a scirrhous tumor of the breast ; there was that 
brawny condition of the skin which I have already described, as indicat- 
ing a very bad form of the disease. The whole of the skin was convert- 
ed into a scirrhous tumor, so that the tumor of the breast was scarcely to 
be distinguished under it. She had also some disease of the liver, and 
there was a discharge from the uterus. She died, and on examining the 
breast there was a scirrhous tumor well marked ; but in the liver there 
was a tumor having well-marked characters of fungus haematodes or me- 
dullary disease ; and in the uterus there was an excrescence of that kind 
which the late Dr. John Clarke described as cauliflower excrescence of 
the uterus, and which he regarded as an incurable malignant disease of 
that organ. So that these three diseases, all malignant, and to which dif- 
ferent names have been given by pathologists, were all associated in the 
same individual. The preparations showing them are in the museum. 
Here the different diseases all co-existed, but I have seen them occur in 
succession, and I will mention a case in point. When I was a young 
man, l went with Sir Everard Home to perform a private operation. It 
was in the case of a lady from the country, who had a tumor apparently 
in the abdominal muscles. Sir Everard removed the tumor, and when 
we came home and examined it we found that a portion of peritoneum 
adhered to it, and that it was a plain case of scirrhous tumor. The 
wound healed very well, and the lady went out of town. In the course 
of a little time, however, she again came to London, with another tumor 
formed in the cicatrix. She again put herself under Sir Everard Home. 
The tumor was larger than the one he originally removed, but he remov- 
ed it as he did the former one. It had no longer the characteristic struc- 
ture of scirrhus, and I can only describe it by saying that it was like 
the flbrine of the blood, without color ; laminated ; something like the 
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buffjr surface of a coagulum of blood drawn during inflammation, an^ 
very slightly organized. The wound healed, hut by-and-bye a third tu4 
tnor formed in the cicatrix, and she again came to London. It seemed 
not worth while to remove the tumor a third time. It increased in size, 
and occupied a great part of the belly. She died, and it fell to my lot 
to examine the body. The tumor was entirely different in appearance 
from either of those that had been removed. It was a regular brain-like 
or medullary mass, or a tumor of fungus haematodes. Hence, in the one 
case three different kinds of malignant disease existed in the same indi- 
vidual at the same time, and in the other they showed themselves in 
succession. You may sometimes remove a tumor from the breast, in one 
part of which you have one structure, and in another a different structure. 

There is a circumstance which I ought to have mentiond in an earlier 
part of the lecture, but which I accidentally omitted, and which ought 
always to be taken into account whenever you are in doubt as to the ex- 
pediency of the operation. It is very true that a scirrhous tumor of the breast 
will generally terminate the patient’s life, if left to itself, in three or four 
years, but very often it lasts much longer. 1 remember a lady of fashion who 
had a scirrhous disease of the breast ; who lived in the world, and nobody 
knew anything about it for several years, 1 believe ten or fifteen. I re- 
member another lady who had a scirrhous tumor of the breast twenty-five 
years, and she died at last, not from the disease of the breast, but from 
effusion into the cavity of the chest. If you are doubting about the ex- 
pediency of an operation, and the disease be in an indolent state, the 
recollection of such cases as these, where the patient has lived with a 
scirrhous tumor of the breast unaltered for many years, should be suffi- 
cient to incline you to reject it. The chance of a patient living long 
with such a disease is not sufficient to make you throw away the chance 
of an operation, where it is likely to be attended with advantage, but is 
sufficient to make you decline the operation where other circumstances 
would lead you to doubt its propriety . — London Medical Gazette. 


EPIDEMIC ERYSIPELATOUS FEVER.— NO. IV. 

By J. A. Allen, M.D., Mlddlebnry, Vermont. 

[Communicated for the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 1 

History, continued . — While the epidemic erysipelatous fever was most 
rife in Middlebury (1842), it was prevailing extensively at Moriah, N. Y., 
a town about twenty miles from Middlebury, and adjoining Crown Point 
where it prevailed the winter previous. It was estimated that nearly a 
thousand cases occurred in this town, and proved as mortal as it had done 
the year before at Crown Point. At this time, it prevailed at Bristol, 
Addison and Salisbury, each about ten miles from Middlebury. Most of 
the other towns in the vicinity, with the exception of New Haven, where 
some cases happened, were mostly free from the complaint. 

Towards the close of the winter the disease became more generally 
prevalent. Shoreham, Brandon and Vergennes suffered extremely from 
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the epidemic invasion. At this period, it extended its ravages through 
Westport, Plattsburgh and Burlington, but Bridport and Cornwall were 
free from the disease till the winter of 1842 and 43, when it occurred in 
these places, and the other towns where it previously existed were mostly 
free from its influence. Hence, from these facts an important conclusion 
in relation to the character of this epidemic disease is deduced, viz., that 
when it has once expended itself in a place , village or neighborhood , it 
will not recur again in the same place for a series of years. This has 
been strictly true in this section of country, however nearly alike the 
places were, or however closely situated. When in 1842 and 43 it was 
nlmost universally prevalent at Cornwall and at Bridport, not a case of 
it was known to have existed at Middlebury where it so extensively pre- 
vailed the previous winter. The same holds true in other places, so far 
as I have been able to ascertain. Exceptions may exist, and it is proba- 
ble instances of this nature may be found, but, it is believed, not suffi- 
ciently numerous to invalidate the general position. 

Another important fact deserving special attention in the history of 
this epidemic, is that those individuals who have had it at one epidemic 
period are exempt from its influence at its next occurrence. Whole 
families who were afflicted with it in Middlebury in 1825 and 26, had do 
touch of it on its second and recent occurrence. I have not been able to 
find an individual who was confined with the genuine affection in 1826, 
who experienced any essential evil from its influence in 1842. Of this 
latter class, in one neighborhood, a considerable number were constantly 
engaged in attendance on the sick, and no inconvenience ensued. As 
k was at the former period, so it remained at the latter, in all its essential 
characteristics. Generally, when it occurred in a family all the members 
would become affected. In its incipient febrile phenomena, its duration, 
and in its local manifestations, it had at each time an identity. Nor, in- 
deed, has its essential specific characters varied much through the whole 
extent of the vast region of country in which it has prevailed for the last 
three or four years. So far as it has fallen under my observation, the differ- 
ence has consisted more iu the degree of violence of the pyrexia than in 
any specific difference or variety of character. Under all the varying 
circumstances of time and place , the situation of the local affection in a 
great measure governs the danger: it being understood, as it has already 
been premised, that inebriates and puerperal women generally die ; not 
from any similarity existing in these instances, but from circumstances 
hereafter to be explained. 

Its severity and its fatality have been about the same at each of its visi- 
tations in this vicinity. In 1826 the apparent mortality was greater than 
in 1842. This arises from the fact that there were more puerperal cases. 
At the former period there were an uncommon number of females enceint. 
One physician, Dr. Z. Bass, attended thirty-three accouchments ; and of 
these, only eight had an attack of puerperal fever, and of the eight, seven 
died. During this time the writer was sick with the erysipelatous epi- 
demic four or five weeks, and attended only ten accouchments , and of 
these, three had the complaint in the puerperal form, and each died. 
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There were about twenty other instances of parturition, and six or seven 
cases of an attack of the epidemic puerperal fever, and of these all died 
but one. At this time there were not less than sixty instances of parturi- 
tion in town, and seventeen or eighteen cases of puerperal fever, of which 
all proved mortal but two. In 1842 there were five instances of puerpe- 
ral, all of which proved fatal, and not less than twenty cases of parturi- 
tion. Hence y at each time of the prevalence of the epidemic erysipelas , 
one fourth of the obstetric cases had the child-bed fever. 

It is to be observed that the same physicians who attended these fatal 
cases, attended also those where no puerperal fever ensued ; and that 
they were at the time in constant attendance on the ordinary cases of the 
epidemic erysipelas. At the time the late epidemic was most prevalent, 
1842, the writer had six cases of parturition, visited as counsel four of 
the other puerperal cases, and was constantly attending erysipelatous pa- 
tients, and none of his obstetric cases had the fever. 

Puerperal Fever. — Another important and interesting fact in the his- 
tory of epidemic erysipelas, is that it is most generally accompanied with 
epidemic puerperal fever. That “ they are concomitant epidemics,” says 
Dr. Gordon, “ I have unquestionable proofs.” “ For these two epi- 
demics began at Aberdeen at the same time, and afterwards kept pace 
together ; they both arrived at their acme together, and they both ceased 
at the same time.” — (See Gordon’s Treatise on this disease at Aber- 
deen.) The puerperal epidemic which occurred at London in the years 
1787 and 88 was accompanied, says Dr. Clark, principally with an ery- 
sipelatous kind of fever. Dr. Hey, in his treatise on puerperal fever, in- 
forms us that at the time it prevailed at Leeds, there was no other pre- 
valent disease, “ except erysipelatous inflammations, which prevailed dur- 
ing the whole period of the puerperal fever , and in many cases were of 
a very malignant kind ; insomuch ” that he did “ not recollect ever to 
have seen worse cases of erysipelas than at that tune.” Dr. Robert 
Lee, in his treatise on puerperal peritonitis, tells us that “ in the autumn of 
1629, a short time before the puerperal epidemic broke out in the British 
Lying-in Hospital, two children died of erysipelas ; and that a few days 
before its re-appearance in 1830 another infant died with erysipelas. 
The hospital was closed for several months.” The recent visitation of 
the epidemic erysipelas both in Canada and in several of the northern 
States in the winter for several past years, has pretty uniformly been at- 
tended with more or less cases of puerperal fever. As remarked by Dr. 
Gordon, they seem to be “ concomitant .” Indeed, it appears that they 
have been generally thus regarded by medical writers and most practi- 
tioners. Such are the views entertained by Clark, Hey, Lee, Gordon 
and others. 

The position, in my apprehension, is unfounded. It is not sustained 
by either analogical deductions, practical observations or post-mortem 
examinations. Dr. Gordon says he “has unquestionable proofs” that 
“they are concomitant epidemics,” &c. A well-known law of epidem- 
ics is an assumed sovereignty; the power or capacity to convert all 
the ordinary diseases into their own specific character. Such was the 
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fact in relation to the plague in the time of Sydenham, such the charac- 
ter of the yellow fever as reported by Rush, and such was notoriously the 
case in the late singular peregrinations of the epidemic cholera. And, 
it is believed, such has been the controlling influence of all preceding 
epidemics. The idea, therefore, of “ concomitant epidemics ” is at best 
extremely paradoxical, if not an absurdity. It is what mathematicians 
call the occupancy of the same space at the same time by two bodies, 
which they regard physically impossible. 

Celsus advised women to be treated after delivery as though they had 
received some wound in cut important organ or part of the body ; and 
Willis says, “ women in child-bed ought to be managed not only as per- 
sons sorely wounded , but as having gotten a feverish disposition.” These 
averments probably have foundation in matter of fact. The process of 
parturition leaves the interior surface of the uterus partially, at least, de- 
nuded. It is a species of wound. And experience has too well shown, 
that wherever erysipelatous fever has prevailed, epidemically, most 
wounds or organic lesions have been the occasion of an attack of the 
prevalent disease. Puerperal lesions constitute no exception to the gene- 
ral results. Indeed, that this is the fact, appears demonstrated from some 
cases incidentally related by Dr. G. himself. In his sixth reported case, 
ts on the fifth day ” there was “ a complete termination of the fever.” 
The crisis was by a diarrhoea, accompanied with an erysipelas of one of 
the arms” In another case mentioned by him, the wife of Wm. Walker, 
a crisis was formed by the appearance “ of an erysipelas on the integu- 
ments of the abdomen .” Dr. Gordon remarks (page 49), “a very fre- 
quent crisis of the disease is by an external erysipelas ; which is a proof 
that there is a metastasis, or translation, of the inflammation from the in- 
ternal to the external parts.” This fact appears clearly to admit the 
identity of these affections, or the erysipelatous character of the puerpe- 
ral fever of Aberdeen, else a change of character must have taken place 
in the metastasis. 

(To be continued.] 


THIMBLE IN THE UTERUS 

(Communicated for the Bouton Medical and Surgical Journal.] 

November 2nd, 1836, 1 was called to Mrs. F., married woman, aged 30, 
of a plethoric habit, who was suffering with severe pain in the back and 
lower part of the abdomen, accompanied with vascular and nervous ex- 
citement. Since the birth of her only child, who was three years old, 
she has had almost constant pain in the back. She has menstruated regu- 
larly, but with difficulty, having about every three months so much dis- 
tress as to require medical attendance. She passed the last period with- 
out menstruating, and it was then near her time. Venesection was suc- 
ceeded by a rigor, and afforded no relief from pain. In order to ascertain 
the cause of this evidently uterine pain, I made an examination per vagi- 
nam. The os tineas was sufficiently dilated to admit the point of the 
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finger, which came in contact with a hard foreign substance. Upon ex- 
traction, with pocket-case forceps, it proved to be a steel thimble without 
a top. An injection into the vagina, of a strong solution of ext. hyos- 
cyarnus, and the administration of a cathartic, completed the treatment. 
She was entirely relieved of her old complaint, and in ten months and 
two days (Sept. 4th, 1837) was delivered of a healthy child. 

Upon inquiring how the thimble came there, she staled that when her 
child was born she had a midwife with her, and remembered her inquir- 
ing for her thimble, when about to leave, and it was not to be found. It 
was undoubtedly the cause of her suffering for three years, and must 
have been introduced before the uterus had resumed its natural dimen- 
sions. From the fact that conception took place so soon after the re- 
moval of the thimble, we may infer that it prevented fruitfulness, either 
by preventing the ingress of the semen or by allowing the escape of the 
impregnated ovum. The position of the thimble was with its side pre- 
senting, and its roughness enabled me to turn it so as to pass one blade 
of the forceps inside. To show the importance of making examination, 
1 will state that she had been attended, at different times during the three 
years, by ten physicians, none of whom examined her per vaginam, and 
either one of whom might have given her permanent relief had he known 
the cause of her suffering. E. Bartlett, Jr. 

South Berwick , Me., March 18/A, 1844. 


RESULT OF AN OPERATION FOR THE CURE OF SPERMATORRHOEA. 

[Communicated for the Bouton Medical and Surgical Journal. J 

In the 1st No. of Vol. XXIX. of the Boston Medical and Surgical 
Journal, are the details of an operation performed by Dr. Josiah Crosby 
(formerly of this place, but now of Manchester, N. H.), upon a young 
gentleman for the cure of seminal weakness. The operation being no 
less than the entire removal of the testicles, was novel in its nature, and 
undoubtedly unwarrantable as a general method of procedure in such 
cases. But, be that as it may, the results in this case have been highly 
gratifying, if we may judge from the great change which has been 
wrought in the condition of the patient by the operation. From being an 
utter outcast from society, almost completely demented, and destined ap- 
parently to the life of a miserable recluse, his very existence absolutely 
unknown to the nearest neighbors of the family, a complete metamor- 
phosis has been effected both physically and mentally. Instead of being 
little better than a drivelling idiot, as at the time of the operation, with 
just reason enough to implore anything which afforded him a chance of 
relief, he is now actively engaged in mercantile pursuits, with mental 
vigor as well as physical capacity much above mediocrity. The first ray 
of light which follows the removal of a congenital blindness, would 
elicit no livelier expressions of gratitude than the results of this opera- 
tion do now call forth from the unfortunate subject of it. This, too, 
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has been with a full acquaintance with other measures which may be 
used before resorting to an operation so revolting as castration. 

From motives not the best, this supposed sin of commission on the part 
of the operator has been explained to the subject of the operation ; but 
so far from calling forth any feeling of regret, it only confirmed him in 
declaring his conviction that nothing else than removing all possibility of 
a relapse, would have rescued him from the terrible consequences of sucli 
(to him) hopeless abandonment. 

Reasoning de jure , such a step as castrating for the cure of spenna* 
torrhoea seems not only an unprofessional method of overcoming an evil 
curable by milder means, but also of unpardonable cruelty, provided the 
subject of the operation be not fully apprised of the other means which 
the healing art possesses for his relief; but that cases do exist, de facto , 
where not only is health destroyed, but every vestige of moral fortitude 
and self-denial is completely annihilated, no one will deny. Cauteriza- 
tion is undoubtedly the remedy ; but in the case before us, the patient 
labored under so strong an impulse, amounting even to insanity at times, 
that though the discharge might be temporarily arrested, the detestable 
practice which laid the foundation of the evil would certainly continue, 
despite the best regulated treatment. 

Dr. Crosby’s professional reputation needs no defender; but a thorough 
acquaintance with the result of this operation, which, if it has add- 
ed nothing to the resources of our noble art, has at least restored to him- 
self and to society one of our species, induces me to give this account 
of the present condition of the patient, who, although deprived of cer- 
tain not absolute “ essentials/’ is raised to something more than a mere 
vegetable existence. A. McFarland, M.D. 

Meredith Bridge , JM. H., March 22, 1844. 


LANES ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY. 

To the Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 

Sm, — In the last number of the Journal was an anonymous notice of the 
new work on Human Anatomy and Physiology by Dr. Lane, of Boston 
•—the same book, Mr. Editor, that you and another M.D. highly com- 
mended, in the same Journal, a few weeks ajjo. An anonymous notice, 
if friendly, lias but little value ; if unfriendly, is cowardly ; if unfair, 
must be classed with crimes. The notice of Dr. Lane’s book by Alpha 
is both unfriendly and unfair, and would have been left unnoticed by me, 
had you not, by giving it a place in your Journal, most incautiously and 
unmefcantilely endorsed the note that the principal dared not sign. 

I have said that the notice was unfriendly. There can be no better 
proof of this, and of unworthy motives, than the personal allusions so 
frequent in it. An honest critic confines himself to the work, a dishonest 
one tries to make the author contemptible ; but just as far as he resorts 
to this method, he commends the book to all candid and considerate 
minds, if, as in this case, he proves nothing against the book. 
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Alpha brings it as a serious charge against Dr. Lane that he has at- 
tempted to make a book on a certain subject, still susceptible of great 
improvement, ten years after a certain esteemed physician had made a 
book on the same subject. But Drs. Griscom, Comstock, Coates, and 
Combe, have done the same, and are not blamed for their rashness, 
though named by Alpha. There must be a personal motive for conduct 
like this. 

Alpha charges Dr. Lane with making a book that is not needed. The 
public, and especially teachers , must judge of this ; and perhaps “ The 
School and Schoolmaster,” the new work that has been thought worthy 
of being sent to every one of the 11,000 schools in New York, and the 
3,400 in Massachusetts, may be cited without offence, when it says (p. 
483) in disinterested truth, “ There are several good works upon the 
subject published in this country — Hayward, Coates and Andrew Combe. 
Neither oj these is complete ,” &c. 

Dr. Lane is charged with being a penny-a-liner ; or, in other words, 
with expecting compensation for his labor and skill, when he is invited to 
make a book ! If Alpha will inquire, perhaps he will find that others, 
whom he commends, have also committed the same unpardonable offence. 
Dr. L. is also accused of ambitiously desiring to see his name on the 
title-page of a book as an author! He had had a full opportunity of 
seeing it before, as the excellent translation of the Physiology of Edwards 
will show. 

Alpha says, " We find in Dr. Hayward’s book an Introduction con- 
taining an important exposition of tissues and three chapters on Absorp- 
tion, Nutrition and Decay, which are not to be found in our author.” 
Well, what of that ? Dr. Lane does not profess to copy Dr. Hayward. 
He prefers to mention these subjects in another place. 

Dr. Lane is further charged with “ writing down ” to the compre- 
hension of little pupils. He tried to do so, and it seems by Alpha’s 
charge, if he is a judge, has succeeded. 

Dr. Lane is also charged with noticing the new sciences or notions of 
phrenology, animal magnetism and neurology ; but clergymen of undoubt- 
ed orthodoxy speak of Monnonism, Millerism, transcendentalism, &c., 
without losing caste, and where is the difference? He gives no opinion 
of their claims. 

But, no matter how well he has treated the subject, Alpha says he 
has not well defined the word physiology . It would not be difficult to 
show that the charge is incorrect as well as immaterial. The work to 
which Alpha seems to refer as a model, says, “ Physiology, in its limited 
sense, is that branch of knowledge which explains the uses of the various 
organs of living beings.” Now, is it not evident that physiology is all this 
in its unlimited sense ? and may it not be a question whether physiology 
does not explain the function or office of the organs rather than their use , 
for we use one organ to make sausages and another to hold gas or snuff. 
But who would pretend that the work alluded to was not excellent, be- 
cause the definition of its subject admitted of such cavils ? 

Again, Dr. Lane is accused of indelicacy because he devotes a page or 
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two to a description of the kidneys and their functions, an organ which 
Dr. Hayward does not even mention as constituting a part of the animal 
economy. This charge will lie, but in a very different sense from what 
most of the others do, for the kidneys are mentioned, and the only cause 
of regret is that so important an organ is so slightly passed over. In- 
curable diseases owe their origin to the cruelty of teachers arising from 
their ignorance of this matter. I hope, Mr. Editor, you will venture to 
give them some plain advice upon this important subject. 

Alpha’s professions of “ kind wishes” might have been spared, for 
nobody can be deceived by them. Dr. Lane has attempted no more 
than he had a perfect right to do, and, 1 may add, no more than he has 
proved himself fully competent to do. The success of the work and the 
approbation of judges who are not ashamed of their names,* fully prove 
that by uniting the anatomy of the organs to a description of their func- 
tions, by illustrating the anatomy of the organs as no other school-book 
has done, and by simplifying the language for the use of unprofessional 
persons, Dr. Lane has done a good service to the public, though his suc- 
cess may, in some way, have given offence to Alpha. Omega. 


MEDICAL CASES TREATED HOMOEOPATHIC ALLY. 

[We insert below, in part, a communication which was acknowledged 
some weeks since in the Journal. The writer is Dr. M. Richter, of Hal- 
lowed, Me. We have not room for all the cases reported by Dr. R. ; 
these, however, it is believed, may be considered a fair specimen of the 
whole. Our publication of them, of course, implies no change In the 
views we have so often expressed in regard to the homoeopathic system.] 

I have myself been established in this village since the middle of 
March, 1843. Place and country were entirely strange to ine. I had 
an introduction to a single family. Far from wishing to excite unneces- 
sary opposition among the numerous physicians here and in the vicinity, 
1 advertised neither in newspapers, nor handbills, nor cards. Only over 
my office there is a sign, hearing the words — “ Dr. R.’s office.” 

In this way I have attended, in the course of about nine months, 283 
recorded cases. Trifling cases I do not record. Most of these were 
chronic diseases, treated allopathically for years without success. Others 
were acute cases. Gout, rheumatism, sexual derangements, hysteric and 
neuralgic cases, fevers, inflammations, ulcers, tophi, scrofulosis, catarrhal 
and scrofulous ophthalmia, lameness, arthrocace, luxatio spontanea, can- 
cer and polypus uteri, influenza, consumptive cases, different cardialgias, 
taenia, asthma, worm diseases, all kind of diseases of the skin, be., came 
to my notice. 

1 treated all these cases strictly homceopathically. fVhere 1 found it 
indicated , I supported the internal treatment by external applications , 


* One of the newspapers stated, a few weeks ago, that Wr. John C. Warren warmly recommended 
the new Physiology of Or. Lane to the medical class then attending his popular lectures. 
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consisting of baths, fomentations, and preparations of homoeopathic 
medicines. 

Case I. — Mr. S., about 50 years old, sanguineous ; suffered from 
piles for years. Pains brought on by too much physical or mental ac- 
tivity ; was sick for several weeks ; applied a Badeau plaster upon the 
small of the back, but finds pains and plaster insupportable. March 16, 
forenoon, general prostration ; lameness and paralyzation of the back 
and extremities, feverish. Removed the plaster ; abdominal fomentation. 
Aconit . Afternoon all the pains gone, remaining stiffness in the back 
when rising. Sulph . Foot-bath, strict diet. Continue March 17, 18, 
19 and 20. March 21, well, walks out. 

II. — D. P., about 73 years old. Gout rather constitutional. Swell- 
ing of the right foot and ankle, violent inflammation in the loins, some- 
what relieved by a blister. Removed the blister; fomentations on the 
small of the back and right lower extremity. Appetite and operation of 
the bowels not good, depending on artificial aid. March 16, Nux vom . 
Bell . March 20, much easier, some bloody urine. Cann. March 21, 
bloody urine and reddish gravel from the kidneys in considerable quan- 
tity, without pain. Afternoon, ride in a sleigh. Excellent night. Urine, 
brown milky, fatty. Canth. March 22, a very little pain in the back, 
some natural stool. Walks about in the house. Continues well. April 
3, passed gravel, dark red, fatty urine. Bry., canth., cann. Comfortable. 
May 2, feverish, prostrated on the back. May 8, takes physic. May 5, 
violent haemorrhagia ani and urethrae. Nux. Millet. (Sleep.) May 11, 
comfortable. May 12, regular urine. May 14, walks about in the 
house. Tepid baths. Swelling of the leg entirely gone. May 17, 
violent bleeding from the nose, rather habitual, lasting sometimes 12 till 
16 hours; this time it terminated in about three quarters of an hour. 
Mosch ., am ., phosph . May 23, takes cleavers as a diuretic, allopathic 
dose. May 24, fever, cold sweat. Ars., cinch., coloc. No repetition of 
fever. June 3, gout changing legs. Colch., bry., sed. June 10, com- 
fortable. Goes over to allopathic treatment under the Care of his son, a 
physician, who arrived from the South. 

III. — Miss N., about 50 years old, sprained the right arm one and a 
half years ago, by lifting a heavy sick person. Generally healthy, neither 
gouty nor rheumatic ; cannot use the arm for the lightest work. Has 
been under the care of all kind of doctors., here and in Boston, without 
success. March 13, regular topical fomentations and baths to improve 
the dry, unhealthy skin. Am., rhus. March 14, sore feeling around the 
joint in the arm. Med. cont. March 15, many little eruptions on all 
parts of the arm, mostly near the joints. Till March 21, more and 
more eruptions. Sweats. Su/ph. Can sew with tolerable ease. April 
5, boils. Nux. Bell. Continue, with topical applications, sweats and 
medicine, until May 2, when she found the right arm much improved, but 
the left more feeble than before. Am., sulph., lecrum. Local treatment. 
Was then taken by the influenza. Nux. Bell, caust. Has been cured 
from that and from the remaining lameness of the left arm. There 
remains only a neuralgic sensibility from certain occupations, viz., knit- 
ting, which she cannot bear. 
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IV. — Ann, a girl 7 years old; worm disease ; discharges ascarides; 
colic ; fits after eating ; headache around the eyes ; short cough ; often 
somnambulent ; cannot bear more of the patent worm medicines sold in 
the stores ; has been under the best medical care. Cino., phosph ., 6ry., 
in succession ; diet. The complaints have left her entirely. 

V. — Miss G., about 23 years old. March 23. Of healthy appear- 
ance, lymphatic, dyspeptic, headache, severe pain in the pit of the sto- 
mach ; plaster upon it ; took Thomsonian pills in quantity ; dry cough 
from the stomach ; sickly always, but now for ten days rather slim ; on 
the sick-bed since March 1 9 ; lost a sister from a similar disease. In 
consequence of pills and lobelia taken, she vomited and had discharge from 
the bowels. March 22, feverish. Aeon ., mix. March 24, cough in the 
night. Puls. (Sleep.) Menses one week too early. Stool after injec- 
tion. Bry. March 25, natural stool. 26th, the plaster had been remov- 
ed instantly from the stomach, pain unchanged by fomentations. A stand- 
ing, stone hard body to be felt after each examination in the pit of the sto- 
mach or right epigastrium. Throws off the medicine, and some undigested 
food, without any bile. Declared that I had little confidence to save the pa- 
tient, being so far deranged in the digestive canal as not to keep a homoe- 
opathic dose. Proposed to engage another physician. Declined ; request- 
ed to continue the treatment. Nux. was kept. Thirst, freely cold water; 
vomits flam and a stuff* smelling like lobelia. March 27. Cham. Vomits 
a green, bilious substance. Torpor and prostration increasing. Recognizes 
with difficulty her friends. Moaning. Applied, with the consent of her 
friends, different external means. A short shower revived her spirits so 
much that she scolded all around her, and asked for some apple-pie. 
Torpor and moaning soon returned. No change brought on by medi- 
cine ; generally it runs from the mouth soon after having taken it. Died 
April 4. 

This case has been industriously reported to my other patients thus — 
He has killed her with water. No dissection was made. Death was 
caused, no doubt, either by ossification of the pyloric orifice, or by stric- 
ture of the duodenum, or a disorganization of the mesenteric glands. 
How much the constant blistering of one of the most sensitive places, I 
mean the pit of the stomach, and the pills and physic, have aided to 
this untimely end, is not here the place to decide. 

VI. — Mr. R., 56 years old. Dyspepsia and incubus; singular tick- 
ling and burning in the palm of the hand ; lean, pale complexion ; brown- 
coated tongue ; once in a week, stool. The fits in the night commence 
in the thorax, after disagreeable dreams; screams loud ; good appetite; 
sour stomach. March 1 5, JVux. vom. Magn. mur. Diet; inject. April 
8, Nux. bry . Much improved; no night fits. April 13, Jvtix. Dys- 
pepsia arid incubus entirely cured. He never before has been without 
taking medicine. 
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Naval Bureau of Medicine and Surgery . — Having been furnished 
with all the recent documents, bearing upon the nature of the contro- 
versy between Dr. Wm. P. C. Barton and almost everybody who has 
had anything to do with the newly-created bureau, we are prepared for 
commenting upon the matter, and accordingly premise — first, that Dr. Bar- 
ton has a singular faculty of getting people by the ears. We are assured 
that he is a learned and amiable man, but it seems to be true in relation 
to him, as it was with Laplace, who was a miserable manager of a depart- 
ment, although the first astronomer of the age. 

Dr. Barton appears to have been exceedingly earnest in stopping cer- 
tain leaks in the national cask, through which a vast quantity of spirit 
made its escape. Now this was perfectly right, and what it was his duty 
to do. Yet in the very act of effecting a desirable revolution, he took 
an unlucky course, that raised up enemies from Dan to Beersheba. His 
spirit circular , as it has been christened, was obscure in its phraseology, 
and calculated to inflame the naval surgeons — a high-bred, honorable, 
educated body of gentlemen, some of whom have spoken with unmeasur- 
ed vehemence of the Beltying propensity of the head of the Washington 
Bureau. Dr. Barton’s note to the House of Representatives, under date 
of February 28th, is a hard piece of English composition, and not at all 
calculated to increase the number of his official friends. He says — 
41 while in the honest and energetic exercise of the duties of an office he 
neither sought, wished for, nor, under the haste in which it was created, 
and under the undefined nature of its operations, approved of,” &c. Now 
the doctor has clung to an office which he did not aprove of, like a drown- 
ing man to a straw: he has left no stone unturned to secure the citadel, 
which he neither sought or wished for — and although the bastions of his 
own erection for personal defence, have repeatedly tumbled over, and left 
him exposed to the attacks of a host of malcontents, he has clung to the 
mouldings of the Bureau with a convulsive grasp. His official death 
was exceedingly tedious — a sort of terrapin resignation, after decapitation. 

In the speech of the Hon. A. H. H. Stuart, of Virginia, in the House 
of Representatives, on the 2Sth of February last, he refers to Dr. Barton 
thus — '* I will add, moreover, that I, like many other gentlemen, had been 
somewhat prejudiced against him in consequence of the artificial and in- 
volved style of his report, which was submitted to this House ; and that 
prejudice was by no means diminished upon first acquaintance, by his 
manner and style of dress, which was equally unnatural and eccentric.” 
It is perfectly clear, from all that can be gathered at this distance from 
the place where all the Bureau trouble was concentrated, that Dr. Barton 
destroyed his influence and lessened the character of the office to which 
he had been appointed, by meddling with little things — straining, as it 
were, at a gnat, and swallowing a camel. 

While we are in the act of reviewing the labors of the first head of the 
naval Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, word comes in the public papers 
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that he has been dismissed — and that is not nil, but that he is to be tried 
by a court martial for peculation while in office. We. are pained with 
this intelligence, and hope that he will come out from the fiery trial un- 
scathed, the honest man we have always believed him to be. That the 
difficulty in which he finds himself involved has grown out of his own 
indiscretion, seems quite certain. He was, we think, honest, but the pro- 
cess by which he proposed to ascertain whether all the other naval sur- 
geons were honest also, has been productive of utter confusion. Had he 
resigned a year ago, he would have been happier, and his enemies fewer 
in number. 


Giving Medicine through the Nose. — A communication appeared in 
the Journal, last week, on the value of administering various medicines by 
the nose — principally emetics, in cases where the jaws are spasmodically 
closed. Dr. Wolfred Nelson, of Montreal, the author of the paper, is a 
gentleman of such standing in the community, that any recommendation* 
from him in regard to the management of the sick, are worthy of special 
attention. We view the process which he describes, as something of pe- 
culiar interest, and that should be remembered by the practitioner — for he 
knows not how unexpectedly he may be obliged to follow Dr. Nelson’s 
suggestions, to save life. 


Eastern Lunatic Asylum , Virginia. — Amongst other favors, the accu- 
mulations of the past week, is the 14 Annual Report of the Physician and 
Superintendent of the Eastern Asylum , in the city of Williamsburg, for 
1843.” In the Old Dominion, that place of venerable estates, great men 
and unbounded hospitality, there are two establishments for the comfort 
and accommodation of the insane. The one located at Staunton, we have 
personally examined ; and, in truth, can say, that when completed, it will 
be a very convenient and desirable residence even for sane persons. Not 
many weeks ago we were present in the House of Delegates, at Richmond, 
when the subject under discussion was in regard to an appropriation for the 
completion of this same Staunton institution. Never was money more 
grudgingly given, if the opponents of the measure were in earnest in their 
hostility. Such shilling legislation was contemptible, and unbecoming 
the renown and dignity of that ancient and leading Commonwealth. In- 
stead of having two receptacles for the insane in the same State, at the 
public charge, it strikes us that the entire patronage should have been 
concentrated in one. Neither the one at Williamsburg nor that at Staun- 
ton is in that unexceptionable condition that one would have been in-, if 
receiving the undivided attention of the Legislature. 

From the 1st of January to the 30th of December, 1843, there were 
135 patients at Williamsburg ; 80 were males and 53 females. Six col- 
ored men and nine colored women were included in the catalogue. Whole 
number of patients on the first of January, 93. In the year, 42 were 
received, and 12 discharged. Whole number of deaths, 14. Dr. John 
M. Galt is the Superintendent and Physician — a gentleman of enlarged 
views, who writes like one that feels that responsibilities of no common 
sort rest upon him. “ As it regards the subject of cures,” says Dr. G., 
i4 the very circumstances of our Asylum, so far, incline me to the belief 
that without some explanatory remarks, mere figures in themselves are 
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api to mislead, or, at least, not to convey a correct impression.” This 
was said after uttering the following observations, viz. : “ There is an 

evident tendency now existing amongst superintendents of insane asy- 
lums, to find fault with statistics, as applied to the various matters treated 
of in the reports of these institutions, and amongst others, as to the sta- 
tistics of cures. This opposition has its origin in the idea that the matters 
so arranged in a tabular form, are of such a nature as not to admit of 
sufficient evidence to justify the exactitude of having numbers applied to 
them.” 

All the processes of conducting this institution are on the most approved 
system. The moral management, occupation of the subjects, amusements, 
religious observances and the medical treatment, are philosophical, hu- 
mane and praiseworthy. Those who are so fortunate as to see this re- 
port, will be gratified with its perusal. 


Gainesville Domestic Practice. — Not knowing how to christen a certain 
treatise on domestic medicine, that has come to our address, owing to its 
incomprehensible character, it was thought, as the author, Thos. J. Vaiden, 
M.D., hails from Gainesville, Alabama, it might very properly be called 
the Gainesville Practice. It requires a genius, in these latter days, to in- 
vent a new system of quackery. All the old projects are pretty well un- 
derstood by the people. If one succeeds now, he must have something 
exceedingly mysterious, and utter great, unmeaning words, which, un- 
luckily for the unthinking part of mankind, pass currently for intellectual 
greatness. 

This Dr. Vaiden actually surpasses any of the New England medicine 
mongers, in the unfathomable depths of his ideas. The title of his book 
is — “ A Treatise on Domestic Practice ; the part sanctioned by nature 
and benefited by science ; or utilitarian principles establish conservative 
science . Fourth and last treatise .” Happy event for the Commonwealth 
of Alabama if this is to be the finale ! What must have been the nature 
and influence of Nos. 1, 2 and 3, if the fourth presents such a formidable 
medico-literary aspect ! That the professional reader may be able to ap- 
preciate some of the beauties of composition in this unparallelled produc- 
tion from the good town of Gainesville, one quotation must be offered. 

“ The advancement of the utilitarian, establishes conservative science, 
and no Issue ; for that part of domestic practice in which individuals and 
families are essentially concerned, is exerted as necessary, obligatory, and 
sanctioned by nature, who is sovereign in appeal and is benefited by sci- 
ence, who is thus necessarily absent or excluded from professional visit, 
anterior to which the injury is momentarily maturing.” 

This is only equalled by the sanative proclamations of Dr. Rainwater, 
whose name is still revered in Massachusetts on account of his superior 
attainments in murdering the king’s English. 

On the first page was the following endorsement — “ Please notice .” 
We have complied, with extreme mortification that such a farrago of ca- 
balistic bombast should have been ushered into being by any respectable 
printing office in the United States. 


Chronic Splenitis. — A variety of curious thoughts are interspersed 
through Dr. Chapman’s new work. His style is particularly agreeable ; 
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it has just what all medical books should have, viz., enough of something 
that is pleasant to keep one from weeping all the while he is reading 
about the physical woes of humanity. Dr. Rush possessed the art of 
writing on medical matters in a way to maintain his popularity through 
all future ages. Dr. Chapman has certainly the same happy tact — and 
he will therefore rise billows high in literary reputation above the heads 
of some prosy, heavy disease describers, who seem determined to nause- 
ate their readers quite as much with their writings as they do their pa- 
tients with prescriptions. 

As glootn and melancholy were ascribed by the ancients, says Dr. 
Chapman, to the right side, so were petulance and waywardness to the 
left hypochondrium. Though we, perhaps, do not now observe this nicety 
of distinction, the general fact of the mind being usually much disordered 
with proneness to dejection of spirits, or peevishness, or sullenness of 
temper, in these visceral diseases, is universally confessed. Blackmore, 
the poet, who having been a physician, is of higher authority, declares 
that — 

“ The spleen with sullen vapors clouds the brain, 

And binds the spirit in its heavy chain. 

Howe'er the cause fantastic may appear, 

The effect is real and the pain sincere.” 


Milk-sick Literature. — Dr. Lawson, of Cincinnati, the accomplished 
editor of the Western Lancet, has commented very properly on Dr. 
Mcllhennys treatise, alluded to some weeks since in this Journal, and 
bestows proper praise where it belongs, in regard to its object. It will be 
remembered that the author believes that the trembles , the terrific disease 
of the West — is produced by the rhus toxicodendron , which is totally dis- 
tinct in character from the rhus radicans. Without apparently designing 
to undervalue Dr. Mcllhenny’s discovery, Dr. Lawson has thrown a 
shade of doubt over it by this single sentence, viz., “ Many of Dr. 
Mcllhenny’s suggestions are good, and his pamphlet, therefore, will con- 
stitute a valuable addition to the milk-sick literature of our country.” 


The Surgical Adjuster. — A little pamphlet is abroad, which speaks 
particularly of the advantages of this instrument, in the treatment of 
fractures and dislocations. It will be recollected bv readers, that the Ad- 
juster was the subject of particular notice in the Journal, several months 
since ; which is the only apology presumed to be necessary for not de- 
scribing it again. That it is an ingenious and powerful machine forex- 
tension, cannot be questioned. If the inventor would fix upon a price 
that would bring it within the means of those whose circumstances re- 
quire that they should be economical, he would confer a special favor on 
very many. Surgeons of distinction in New York, Philadelphia, and 
some in the naval service, recommend the invention very warmly. 


American Manakins. — Messrs. Hyatt, of Rochester, N. Y., the gentlemen 
of whom mention has heretofore been made in regard to their ingenious 
models of the human body, have made extensive preparations for conduct- 
ing this new enterprise on a scale commensurate with the demands of the 
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profession. Their advertisement, in to-day's Journal, is recommended to 
the special consideration of anatomists. 


Anatomy of the Eye . — Dr. William C. Wallace, of New York, deliv- 
ered a lecture before a body of the physicians of Boston, at the Tremont 
Temple, in this city, on Saturday evening Inst, on the minute anatomy of 
the eye. The lecture was exceedingly well received. He certainly is a 
man of great modesty, yet from the exhibition of his intimate knowledge 
of the diseases of the eye, we are convinced that he has higher claims to 
public confidence than a reputed oculist of that city, who is much sought 
after by Bostonians. 


New Remedy for Broken Bones . — A doleful account appears in the lo- 
belia magazine, the cayenne messenger of the Thomsonians, published in 
this city, all about the fact that a man at East Boston had one of his arms 
broken, and that it was found necessary to have it amputated on the 16th 
day from the accident. This is the horrible part of the narrative — and 
the writer calls out lustily for a redress of grievances, &c. &c., but con- 
soles the sympathizing public by saying that — “ The botanic treatment 
would have cleansed his system by harmless emetics, and enemas to clear 
the bowels ; to have kept the limb dressed, cool and clean ; and by warm 
medicines accompanied with specifics calculated to compose the nervous, 
febrile affection which would follow ; from day to day to have invigorated 
the patient. The limb would have been saved. There is no doubt.” 
The idea of giving emetics, particularly, in cases of fracture, is quite 
original, and should be placed entirely to the credit of the erudite periodi- 
cal in which it appears. 


Tracheotomy in the last Stage of Croup . — At the sitting of the Acade- 
my of Sciences on the 8th of January, M. Scoutetten, Professor at the 
military hospital of instruction at Strasburgh, read a case of tracheotomy 
performed with success in the last stage of croup. He performed the 
operation on his own daughter, an infant six weeks old, to save her from 
imminent death. 

The operation was successful. According to M. Scoutetten, it is the 
only instance of tracheotomy performed on account of croup on an infant of 
this age ; and the only one in which such alarming symptoms lasted so 
long. He is of opinion that this case ought to encourage the timid, and 
show the surprising resources of nature at this tender age. 

MM. Roux, Breschet and Serres were appointed to report upon tho 
case . — Gazette Midicale. 


To Corre8pon prnts. — Dr. Trowbridge’s paper on Hernia, Dr. Bachelder's 
on Belladonna in Scarlatina, ’Dr. Deane's case of Amputation in the Mesmeric 
state, Dr, Haskell's case of Carcinomatous Tumors, P. B. C.’s remarks on the 
Growth of the Beard, a Note from Dr. Buchanan, and R.’s “Apology for becom- 
ing a Homoeopathic Doctor,” have been received. 


Number of deaths In Boston for the week ending March 30, 28.— Males 13 ; Females, 15. Stillborn, 3. * 

Of consumption, 4— Inflammation of the bowels, 2— scarlet fever, 6— lung fever, 2— cancer, 2 — 
teething, 1— marasmus, 1— bowel complaint, 1— typhus fever, 1— old sge, 3— debility, 1— disease ol 
the heart, 1— rickets, ] — canker, 1— croup, 1 . 

Under 5 years, 14— between 5 and 20 years, 4— between 20 and 60 years, 6— over 60 years, 4. 
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Rheumatism in the Horse . — 44 Mr. Tessin remarks that Bouley, one of 
the most experienced veterinary surgeons in Paris, assures him that the 
ordinary course of rheumatic inflammation in the horse is the very re- 
verse of what i3 usually the case in the human subject. In the latter, as 
all know, the affection of the joints is primary, and that of the pleura, 
pericardium, or other internal parts, is consecutive, or secondary ; whereas, 
in the former, pleuritis is generally the primary, and arthritis the secon- 
dary, affection.” — Veterinarian, 


Pathology of Sea-Sickness. — Affections of the eyes, as irritation of the 
retina, sudden light, rapid interchanges of light and darkness, or quick 
motions of objects looked at, cause vomiting, from the circumstance that 
such impressions of the visual nerves affect the same parts of the brain 
that are concerned in vomiting (namely the corpora quadrigemina). The 
notion that sea-sickness is entirely due to a disturbance of vision by con- 
tinual changes of place in objects seen, is, however, shaken by the fact 
that blind persons are as subject to the affection as those who see. The 
actual and chief cause of sea-sickness lies (probably) in a peculiar affec- 
tion of the corpora quadrigemina, by which it is a natural result that it 
should follow disturbances of vision produced by the rolling of a vessel. 
But such disturbance is evidently not a necessary prelude to it, as is prov- 
ed by its occurrence in the blind ; and some experiments by Burdach 
have gone to show that the peculiar affection of the corpora, productive of 
vomiting, is caused by the continual efforts of persons on board ship to 
preserve their equilibrium. — London Lancet. 


Case of additional Nipple . By Thomas H. H. Davies. — Monday, the 
1st January, I was called to attend Mrs. C. in her confinement. She pro- 
ceeded through the different stages in the natural way. The next day 
she found that her linen below the left breast was saturated with milk. 
Her attention being directed to the cause, she discovered something like 
a nipple. Upon my arrival she mentioned the circumstance to me, and I 
found just below the substance of the left breast, on the integument cover- 
ing that side of the chest, a decided nipple, about one-third of the usual 
size. It had a distinct areola around it, and milk issued very freely from 
it. The most extraordinary fact is, that she had already given birth to 
four children, but never before detected this anomaly. 

I requested my friend Mr. Batty, lecturer on midwifery, to see the case; 
and he stated that he had never met with such an instance, either in his 
private practice, or in the public institution to which he belongs. — London 
Medical Gazette. 

On the Employment of Cochineal in the Treatment of Hooping Cough. 
— Dr. Cajetan Wachtl, of Vienna, treated nine children, suffering from 
hooping cough, with cochineal, as recommended by English physicians. 
The remedy was administered in all stages of the disease ; and its effi- 
cacy was so instantaneous and constant, that, notwithstanding the paucity 
of cases, Dr. Wachtl feels authorized to regard cochineal as a specific in 
' hooping cough. The following is his manner of exhibiting the remedy : 
— Take of cochineal, one scruple ; sugar, one ounce. — Dissolve in six 
ounces of warm water. The dose is three tedspoonfuls in the twenty-four 
hours. — Pharmaceutical Journal. 
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REMARKS ON HERNIA, WITH CASES. 

By Amui Trowbridge, M.D. 

{Communicated for the Boston Medical and 8urgical Journal.) 

Several interesting cases of hernia have recently passed under my in- 
spection and treatment, which go to settle some important facts to be ob- 
served in the treatment of these affections. The reduction of hernia by 
taxis is a very common occurrence, and in many instances it gives relief 
to the patient. It is equally true that in many cases the patient is not 
relieved, and death follows. It seems to be a generally-received opin- 
ion, and acted upon by many, that if a surgeon can reduce a hernia he 
has done all that is necessary, or all that can be done ; and even if it is 
a case of strangulated hernia, that this being accomplished, will relieve 
the parts strangulated. 

Now it is well known to the experienced surgeon, that in many of 
these cases, there may be concealed mischief, within the sac, which will 
certainly cause the death of the patient if not seasonably remedied. The 
incarcerated parts may be returned, while the symptoms of strangulation 
may continue without the least mitigation ; and it is not till after the fatal 
result, that the true character of the case is unfolded. 

There are many cases of old hernias, where the intestines have passed 
into the sac and adhered to its sides, or inner surface, and remain there 
for months, and years, exercising their healthy functions, without much 
interruption, and finally become strangulated at the neck of the sac, not 
by a stricture upon the neck of the sac, by its surrounding tissues, but 
by the neck of the sac itself upon the intestine. This is the condition 
of many strangulated hernias that ^ire easily reduced by taxis, and the 
whole of the sac, with its strangulated contents, placed in the abdomen. 

This fact is denied by some writers, and much overlooked by others, 
in their directions for treatment of hernia. Forty years’ practice has de- 
veloped to me many cases thus characterized, and several cases have very 
recently transpired to convince me of the fact, and of another result of 
yet more importance to the physician and surgeon, viz., that the sac 
with its contents may return through the ring into the abdomen, or be 
put up by taxis, and be retained there by supporters or trusses ; and the 
intestine, in that position and condition, become strangulated. 

1 know it is asserted by some, that neither art, nor any other pro- 
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cess, can accomplish the reduction of a hernial sac, unless the tissues 
surrounding it are torn or separated from it ; but it is a fact well settled 
with me, that the cellular substance will yield to pressure, and become 
elongated, and afterwards shrink again. Do we not often see a viscus, 
which has suffered a displacement, retym spontaneously again into its 
natural situation ? and pathology furnishes us with many similar examples. 

In some cases of hernia, the sac with its contents may be pushed back 
with the utmost facility ; but can we be certain that by doing this we hare 
liberated the strangulated intestine, or that it may not become strangulated 
after the sac is thus placed within the abdomen. 

The following case demonstrates this fact. A. Ackerman, Esq., of the 
town of Brownville, aged 48, of good constitution, had heen affected with 
an inguinal hernia on the left side, for several years, and had worn a truss, 
which generally prevented its descent, though occasionally it would pass 
out, and would be easily replaced by the patient himself. On the first 
day of March, inst. he was attacked with symptoms of colic, followed 
with fever. Scarlet fever was prevailing in the neighborhood, and under 
an impression that his indisposition was of this nature, he took no physic, 
or but little medicine, although he had all the symptoms of colic. He 
passed three days in this condition, with an increased aggravation of symp- 
toms ; violent pain in the abdomen, vomiting, and all the symptoms that 
characterize colic. On the 3d, he sent for Dr. Hunter, a physician of 
intelligence and skill, who adopted and steadily pursued the usual means 
to overcome the symptoms, for twenty-four hours, without giving relief, at 
which time I saw him in consultation. He informed me of the circum- 
stance of the old hernia, but that it had not now made its appearance; 
that there was tenderness over that portion of the abdomen, that the 
bowels had not moved from the commencement of the attack, that there 
was constant disposition to vomit, hiccup, with accelerated pulse, &c., and 
that all the symptoms had become more alarming for the last twenty-four 
hours. On further investigation, a tumor or hard body could be felt 
within the abdomen, and near the internal ring ; and the patient stated, 
that his great pain had been at this point, and that it had been painful to 
the touch, &c. A strangulated intestine within a sac, was suspected to 
be the cause of the colic ; but bleeding, cupping, injections with the long 
tube, warm fomentations, and croton oil, with infusions of senna, were 
administered, without producing any favorable results, except relaxation 
of the tension of the abdomen. An aggravation of all the symptoms fol- 
lowed, and, as the patient observed, it appeared that death was rap* 
idly doing his work” An operation to search out the difficulty was 
proposed, and the patient and his friends readily assented. 

On a full examination of the parts I could readily find an internal 
opening, and that the hernia had been of the direct, or ventro-inguinal 
kind, as the passage was directly into the abdomen. 1 could press the 
outer integuments through the opening into the abdomen with my finger, 
and when the patient stood upon his feet, 1 could feel a heavy body 
press against the end of my finger, and that it would descend and rest near 
the outer portion of the opening or external ring. It appeared like a case 
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*r concealed hernia, though, not like that conGned in a canal, as it is 
generally described. 

The patient was placed in a recumbent posture, with his head and 
shoulders raised, and an assistant’s hand pressed on the left side to push 
forward and confine the discovered tumor as low as possible. I made 
an incision with a few strokes of the scalpel, through tire integuments to 
the outer ring, and ‘exposed a transparent portion of the peritoneal sac. 
This was drawn down and out partly through the opening ; it adhered to 
surrounding cellular substance, and was distended with fluid. On. (Kinc- 
turing it with a lancet, two ounces of lymph, with offensive gas, passed 
out. Opening the sac with a bistoury an inch and a half towards its neck 
within the abdomen, brought to view a portion of intestine strangulated, 
and of a dark-brown color. On passing my finger between the sac and 
intestine, I found them adhering firmly at the neck, and by using some 
force I disengaged them so as to pass a narrow bistoury between 
them, and cutting towards the pubis, I made an incision sufficiently large 
to admit my finger through into the abdomen. I now disengaged the in- 
testine from the opposite side of the sac, and its neck, and separated the 
two portions which formed the knuckle or strangulated portion which ad- 
hered, and placed them, entirely disengaged from the sac, back among 
the intestines. The operation was attended with hut little pain and no 
hemorrhage. The opened sac was left in the incised parts, and these 
brought together by the interrupted suture passed deep from each side, 
supported by compress and the T bandage. 

Stimulating enemas were continued, calomel and opi., infusions of 
senna and ol. rici. given, with elix. paregoric. Free discharges from his 
bowels followed, with a gradual subsidence of all Iris symptoms of colic, 
except hiccupping, which lasted thirty-six hours. March 17. He is 
now safely recovered. 

On the 19th of July last, I was called in consultation with Dr. Dicker- 
son, in Adams, Jefferson Co., who was in attendance on Elisha Fuller, 
aged 63. The patient was seized, two days before, with violent pain in 
the abdomen, vomiting, and all the symptoms of colic. The doctor had 

K sued the usual treatment adopted in such cases, without giving relief. 

e patient had had a rupture on the right side for several years, which 
had not given him pain or much trouble. He had occasionally returned 
it into the abdomen himself. He never had worn a supporter or truss. 
At this attack of colic Dr. D. and the patient suspected the symptoms 
to originate from strangulation, as the rupture was down, and attempts 
were made to reduce it by taxis, without success. 

On examining the patient, I found the abdomen tumid and tender to the 
touch, countenance sunken, constant retching and vomiting, tongue coal- 
ed, with a large tumor in the right groin, well characterized as an omen- 
tal femoral hernia. As the case had been rapidly progressing to a state 
of articulo mortis , I advised an immediate operation for relief. An in- 
cision was made over the tumor, in the usual manner, till the sac was 
opened, and a large portion of omentum exposed adhering firmly to the 
aac ; it was indurated. This was separated with my finger from the sac, 
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and both brought forward, which exposed a small knuckle of intestine, 
strangulated at the neck of the sac quite on the under side, and much 
concealed from view. A probe-pointed bistoury was passed between 
the bowel and neck of the sac, and carried towards the pubis, making an 
opening sufficient to admit my finger, and the structured portion of intes- 
tine replaced into the abdomen. 

As a portion of the omentum had been separated from the sac, to trace 
out the difficulties that existed at its neck, it was thought advisable to re- 
move it, though not in a morbid state. For this purpose a double suture 
was passed through it, the threads tied, and the outer portion, about three 
ounces, cut off with the knife. The remaining portion, with the threads 
brought out, was placed within the abdomen, the divided sac left where 
it was found, a deep suture placed through the external lips of the wound, 
and the whole supported with the T bandage. Enemas and mild ca- 
thartics soon produced evacuations from the bowels, and recovery of the 
patient. 

1 was recently called to visit Mrs. B., aged 47, in the town of Adams, 
who had been suffering for three days with symptoms of colic. Drs. 
Webb and Adams were in attendance. She had been troubled, some 
years previous to this attack, with a small lump, as she called it, over the 
left groin, and stated that the pain she now suffered commenced at that 
spot. The gentlemen, in their treatment, had attempted the reduction 
of this tiimor ; and I made efforts for the same purpose, but without 
producing any satisfactory results. The usual treatment for colic had 
likewise been used. By examination, the case was found well marked 
as inguinal hernia ; and as no relief had been given by the usual mode 
of treatment, and no hopes entertained for relief without an operation, 
this was proposed and adopted. 

The tissues over the tumor were divided in the usual manner, and a 
portion of peritoneal sac exposed ; on the surface of which was a quan- 
tity of pus, which passed out with much stench. The sac was thicker 
than usual, and had lost its healthy color, and its outer portion sphacelated, 
and with my finger 1 easily opened it so as to examine its contents. A 
mortified portion of intestine was confined at the inner portion, where the 
sac formed a stricture round it, and this had participated in the process of 
gangrene. The mortified portion of intestine appeared to be the caecum. 
A quantity of offensive gas and fecal matter was discharged at the open- 
ing, from the mortified and opened portion of intestine. 

As the pulse were much depressed, the extremities cold, with much 
anxiety and restlessness, with tense abdomen and;vomiting, but little hope 
of recovery was entertained. The opening and diseased parts were cov- 
ered with a warm yeast cataplasm, stimulating enemas directed, and diffu- 
sible stimuli given ; sling ; warm water and wine ; camomile tea ; elix. 
paregoric, &,c. Free discharges of gas and feces continued to be dis- 
charged at the opening, and a gradual change of symptoms, and recovery, 
followed, with a closing up of all the parts and natural action of the bow- 
els. In four months after, there was an entire recovery. 

Mrs. G., of Le Ray, was attacked with symptoms of colic, and was 
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attended by her fajnily physician for three days, who persevered during 
the whole of this time in prescribing and using the usual remedies for 
colic. Not succeeding in giving relief, and investigating the case more 
closely, the patient described the pain as being in the left groin. This 
led to a particular examination ; and a tumor was found, characterized a 9 
an inguinal hernia. It was large, of a dark color over its outer surface, 
and oedematous around its base, with thickening of integuments over the 
labia, and upper portiou of the thigh, &c. In consultation, she was ad* 
vised to apply a warm cataplasm and to take stimulants. In twelve 
hours after, the tumor burst open, and a quantity of pus, fecal matter, 
and mortified portions, passed out, which left a large cavity that exposed 
the abdominal muscles, or all the tissues which make up the walls of the 
abdomen at this point. Portions of the dead bowel, open and separated/ 
were exposed near the neck of the sac, and that was likewise in a state 
of sphacelation. 

Two days after, the mortified portions were removed with the knife, 
and the healthy parts brought near together and confined by adhesive 
straps. A discharge of fecal matter continued at the opening, with a 
subsidence of all the alarming symptoms. Treatment similar to that 
adopted in the last-mentioned case, and in a few clays a portion of the 
feces passed through the rectum. The sides of the ulcer were brought 
in contact and supported by compresses and the T bandage, and an en- 
tire recovery followed. 

In considering all the causes that produce death in hernia, it is impor- 
tant to remember that the portion of intestine, after having been strangu- 
lated or even confined in a sac, after liberation by taxis or an operation, 
may have its peristaltic motion, or function, suspended, and be attended 
with symptoms of colic. 

In some fevers, in their last stages, tympanitic abdomen occurs, with 
hiccupping as one of the most alarming symptoms. Active medicine ad- 
ministered by the mouth, injections, and the use of the flexible tube, will 
often give relief. So in these cases of suspension of the functions of the 
bowels from the effects of incarceration, the same remedies may be suc- 
cessfully used. 

I fully agree with Dr. Parrish, who, in his “Surgical Observations,” 
says, that “ in every case of colic, always suspect strangulated hernia, 
and in operating, always open the sac.” And I would further add, if 
symptoms of strangulation continue after reduction by taxis, or severe 
symptoms of colic attend a person with a rupture, open and search out 
the difficulty. 

There is no subject in surgery that requires more investigation, or more 
practical knowledge of all the difficulties to be met with, than hernia ; 
and these few remarks are offered to those who may be engaged in these 
cases. 

Watertown , N. F., March 18fA, 1844. 
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AMPUTATION OF THE LEG IN THE MESMERIC STATE. 

| Communicated for the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal.] 

Some time in the month of August, 1843, Mr. Luther Cary, of this city, 
called at my office, and expressed a desire for me to Mesmerize him — said 
if 1 could put him into a state of insensibility, he would have me ampu- 
tate his right leg. His reasons for parting with so important and neces- 
sary a member were, that it had been entirely useless for the last fifteen 
years, caused by extensive caries of the bones of the leg and thigh, which 
commenced when he was eight years of age — the leg drawn up at a right 
angle with the thigh, and a complete anchylosis of the knee-joint. Al- 
though the ulceration had been healed for the last ten years, the leg was 
very sensitive, and troubled him much in cold weather. Mr. Cary’s 
general health is good — is a man of strong bilious temperament, and 
very little impressibility. I told him that he would be a hard case to 
Mesmerize — that it would require many sittings to produce the desired 
state : but finally consented to try the experiment. After sitting with 
him thirty or forty times (several other Mesmerizers having tried him dur- 
ing the same time), I succeeded in producing a semi-Mesmeric state. 
About this time he appeared to have altered his mind concerning the am- 
putation, and became quite sceptical as to Mesmerism, and quit coming 
to my office. I heard no more about the case until the latter part of last 
December, when Dr. Hosea Rich, of this city, called on me, and inform- 
ed me that Mr. Cary had applied to him to amputate his leg; that, being 
aware that I had been consulted in the case, he declined having any- 
thing to do with it, until he had first seen me. He expressed a wish for 
me to go to Mr. Cary’s house with him. I accordingly did, and after 
we had decided whereabouts to amputate, and the method of performing 
the operation, on Mr. Cary’s asking if a dose of opium could not be given 
him sufficiently powerful to make him nearly insensible during the ampu- 
tation, I told him that if he would come to my office and give me a fair 
chance, I would Mesmerize him so that his leg could be taken off without 
his knowing it. He at first appeared unwilling to lose so much time ; but 
after being advised by Dr. Rich to try the experiment, he consented, al- 
though decidedly sceptical as to the result. I found him, as to his im- 
pressibility, much as he was before any attempt had been made to Mes- 
merize him. I, however, after sitting with him from thirty minutes to ao 
hour almost daily for thirty consecutive days, succeeded in throwing him 
into the desired state for amputation, and Saturday, the 27th of January 
last, was the day fixed upon for the operation. 

On that day, at 10 o’clock, A. M., those that were to be present at 
this interesting experiment, assembled at Mr. Cary’s house, viz., Drs. 
Hosea Rich, John Mason, George B. Rich and Charles Snell ; John S. 
Sayward, Esq., editor of the Bangor Daily Whig and Courier; John E. 
Godfrey, Esq., editor of the Bangor Daily Gazette ; George W. Ladd, 
apothecary, and myself. On our arrival, we found Mr. Cary walking 
about the house. In his presence, the bed to lay him on after amputa- 
tion, was prepared, the table fixed on which the operation was to be per- 
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formed, and the bandages and surgical instruments to be used laid out. 
At twenty minutes before 12 o’clock, our patient hopped on to the table, 
and 1 commenced Mesmerizing him, and at ten minutes past 12 he was 
in the Mesmeric state. He then said he would not have his leg ampu- 
tated. I replied, it should be just as he said about it ; if he did not 
want it done then, he might set the time when he would. He said, if I 
could get him thoroughly Mesmerized he would have it done at 4 o’clock 
that afternoon, and that I must send the other doctors away until that 
time. Dr. H. Rich, in the mean time, had commenced the operation. 
He at times was quite uneasy from apprehension that I would permit the 
operation to be performed at that time. He accused me of letting some 
one pinch his foot — at one time said he had the cramp in his knee — was 
very talkative during the whole operation, which was necessarily a very 
protracted and difficult one, owing to disorganization produced by previ- 
ous disease. When the arteries were being taken up and the dressings 
applied, I excited Mirthfulness, and he laughed most merrily ; on Tune 
being excited, he sang several tunes with much animation. The dress- 
ings being finished, he was placed in bed, just one hour and twenty 
minutes from the time he went on to the table. I now asked him how he 
felt. He answered, “ first rate “ but,” said he, “ Doctor, if I had not 
jawed you, I believe you would have let them cut my leg off.” Mirth- 
fulness and Tune were again excited, attended by the usual manifestations. 
After conversing with him some time longer, and all the company present 
being fully satisfied that he was still in the Mesmeric state, and had no 
idea that his leg was amputated, I restored him to his natural state by 
making a few reverse passes. On opening his eyes and looking round 
the room, he appeared somewhat surprised at seeing so many persons 
present, but in other respects perfectly natural, as though nothing unusual 
had happened, and did not at first have any idea that his leg was ampu- 
tated — but after conversing with him a few minutes, he came to the conclu- 
sion that this was probably the case, from the fact that he was in bed, 
but not from any pain or smarting in the stump. 

I am fully convinced that there was no physical suffering attending 
the operation, that the uneasiness manifested was the result of apprehen- 
sion, and that, had he been Mesmerized without knowing the operation 
was to be performed at that time, he would have been perfectly quiet 
during the whole time. Some gentlemen preseftt thought there might 
have been physical suffering, although the patient seemed to have for- 
gotten it on being restored to the natural state. I contended, if that 
were the case, there would have been the smarting and pain, when re- 
stored to the natural state, usually experienced after such an operation. 
In order to test the matter more fully, on the fifth day after the operation, 
the time previously agreed upon for removing the first dressings, I went 
to Mr. Cary’s house, and causing him to believe that we should not dress 
the stump before the next day, 1 proposed Mesmerizing him, to which he 
consented. I accordingly threw him into the Mesmeric state in a very 
few minutes. Drs. H. Rich, John Mason, and George B. Rich, having 
in the mean time arrived, agreeable to previous concert, were then called 
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in, and we proceeded to remove the bandages and dress the wound, 
which was done without his manifesting the least consciousness of what 
we were doing. The wound looked remarkably wtll. After the dress- 
ing was completed, and the above-named gentlemen having left the room, 
I restored him to his natural state. As soon as he opened his eyes, he 
asked me how long he had been asleep. I told him more than half an 
hour. He seemed much surprised, and said it did not appear to him 
more than two or three minutes. I remarked to him that 1 believed the 
other doctors had arrived and were in the other room, and if so we had 
time enough to dress his stump that afternoon. He replied, that if they 
had come and we should proceed to dress his stump, he would not 
be Mesmerized — he thought it would not hurt him much — that he could 
bear it, and that he wished to see how it looked himself. The other 
physicians now came into the room, and he remarked to them that be 
was glad they had come— that from what 1 had told him he did not ex- 
pect them before the next day — he thought it was time the wound was 
dressed — felt afraid that it was not doing well — that it was discharging 
very freely. Dr. Rich said to him, “ let us see bow much it is running,” 
and lifted the bed clothes so as to expose the limb. Cary rose up to 
show us where it had run through the dressings on to the pillow on which 
it rested, and to his surprise could not see the evidence of its having dis- 
charged any, and thinking his vision might be in fault, brought his eyes 
nearer, when he discovered that every thing was clean about the stump. 
He raised his eyes with an inquiring look as if to ask an explanation. 
We all burst out laughing, and I never saw such perfect astonishment de- 
picted on the countenance of any one before, as was to be seen in Cary’s. 
He at first appeared to be almost angry with me. and thought 1 had car* 
lied the joke a little too far ; but as soon as he had time for refiectioo, 
was quite glad the job was over. 

Mr. Cary’s recovery has been quite rapid, and lie is now (Feb. 26tb) 
about house in his usual good health. 

To the Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 

Sir, — If the above-detailed statement of facts, accompanied with the 
following certificates, is deemed worthy a place in your valuable Journal, 
it is at your service. Respectfully, Josiah Deane. 

Bangor , Me., March 12/A, 1844. 

I hereby certify that I am the above-named Luther Cary, and that the 
communication made by Dr. Josiah Deane relative to my being Mes- 
merized, and my right leu amputated when in the Mesmeric state, is true, 
so far as 1 have knowledge of the facts. 1 would further certify, that I 
have not the least consciousness of physical suffering during the opera- 
tion, nor the faintest recollection of anything that transpired after about 
five minutes from the time I went on to the table to be Mesmerized, until 
I found myself in bed, minus. my right leg ; and furthermore, when the first 
dressings were removed, all that I know about it is, that Dr. Deane Mes- 
merized me, and when he restored me to my natural state, to my great 
surprise, I found ray stump had been dressed. Luther Cary. 

Bangor , February 27/A, 1844. 
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t was present and performed the operation of amputating the right leg 
of the above-named Luther Cary, on the 27th of January last, whilst he 
was in the Mesmeric state, and I was likewise present and dressed his 
stump on the first day of February, when he was in a similar state, and 
take pleasure in certifying that all the statements relative to that interest- 
ing case, contained in the above communication by Dr. Josiah Deane, are 
strictly true, according to the best of my knowledge and belief. 

Bangor , March 1, 1844. H. Rich. 

I was present when Dr. Rich amputated the leg of the above-named 
L. Cary, on the 27th of January last, and was likewise present at the 
dressing of the stump on the 1st of February last, and concur in certify- 
ing to the truth of the above communication. J. Mason. 

Bangor , March 1, 1844. 

I was present and assisted my father, Dr. Hosea Rich, when he ampu- 
tated the leg of Mr. Luther Cary on the 27th of January last, and like- 
wise at the dressing of his stump on the 1st of February last, and most 
cordially concur in certifying to the truth of the above communication by 
Dr. Deane. Geo. B. Rich. 

Bangor , March 2 d, 1S44. 

By invitation I was present at the taking off of Luther Cary’s limb, and 
though I have never yet assented to all the claims of the friends of Mes- 
merism. I do believe, and cheerfully attest, that the history of that opera- 
tion, written by Dr. Deane, is perfectly agreeable to truth. 

Bangor, February 27tk, 1844. Charles Snell. 

I was present at the amputation of the leg of Mr. Luther Cary, as stated 
in the foregoing communication of Dr. Josiah Deane, and cheerfully 
state that, so far as my observation extended, the account given by him 
is strictly true. John S. Sayward. 

Bangor, March 1, 1844. 

I was present at the amputation mentioned in the above account by Dr. 
Deane, and certify that his statement respecting the same is correct, to the 
best of my knowledge and belief. John E. Godfrey. 

Bangor , March 1, 1844. 

I was present at the above-mentioned amputation, and concur in certi- 
fying to the truth of the communication by Dr. Josiah Deane concerning 
the same. George W. Ladd. 

Bangor, March 1, 1844. 

I hereby certify that the gentlemen whose names appear in the foregoing 
communication by Dr. Deane, have long been known to me as residents 
in this city, and as gentlemen of the first respectability in their several 
professions and callings. Bradford Harlow, 

Bangor , March 11, 1844. Mayor of the City of Bangor. 


“ THE GROWTH OF THE DEARD MEDICALLY CONSIDERED." 

To the Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 

Sir, — Under this head, there appeared in your excellent Journal of Nov. 
1, 1843, an article with which 1 was much pleased ; and as it was ex- 
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tensively copied into the newspapers of the day, I infer that it is a subject 
upon which the public are willing to hear more. I was in hopes that 
something more upon the same matter would follow in the Journal, from 
some of your able correspondents ; for if the beard has a bearing upon 
the laws of health, the Journal, as devoted to the investigation of these 
laws, is the proper place for such discussion to begin. Those who make 
the human system their study — its physiology and pathology — are of 
course more competent to sit in judgment upon these different phases of 
existence than the world at large. But the medical man should be some- 
thing more than the mere prescriber of drugs. He should lay bare the 
false, silly and pernicious customs which are antagonist to health ; and I 
am happy to remark that the Journal has “ done the State some service” 
in this line. It is these labors which give the Journal its greatest value 
in my eyes ; for moral health, as well as physical, is benefited thereby. 
The fact, that in the creation of inan, the Almighty in his perfect work, 
for wise purposes, planted a beard upon his face — making it a law of his 
physical being — should make us pause before we lay the razor to its roots, 
and cut it down as a tree of evil fruit. What glaring incongruity in 
those who condemn the beard as a needless and damnable appendage, yet 
reverence, as the word of God, the Levitical Law, which is quite as ex- 
plicit in forbidding the shaving of the beard — except in cases of disease — 
as in the command to remember the Sabbath day and keep it holy. 

For my own part, I do not think that man has improved the work of 
Omniscience in personal appearance or physical well-being, by emasculat- 
ing his face with a razor. Your correspondent has shown that diseases 
of the throat, in many cases, are directly traceable to the shaving of the 
beard. My experience corroborates his statement — having worn, for the 
last half dozen years, neither stock nor other neck bandage, but in lieu 
thereof much of the beard, and have escaped affections of the throat; 
whereas, before taking this course, I was much subject to them. Physio- 
logically, then, it would appear that man has not only not improved the 
work of his Maker, but for his presumption has not in this respect, more 
than in others, escaped the penalty of a violated law of his being. 

The wearing of the beard, or its extinction, in past ages, is but a tran- 
script of the fashion of those ages. The long flowing beards and the 
woman-faced men have frequently alternated in the different ages of the 
world ; and beards seem now to be coming into favor again. The Bi- 
ble and Nature are certainly on the side of beards, however much effemi- 
nacy may proscribe them. Christ is never seen in portrait with a beard- 
less chin. A scrap of history particularizes his hair and his beard ; and 
Tertullian, an early Christian Father, declares the shaving of the beard 
to be “ blasphemy against the face.” 

The Pilgrim Fathers, as represented standing upon Plymouth Rock, 
are bearded men. Governor Winthrop is a bearded man of his day ; but 
before the opening of the 18th century beards appear to have become 
nearly or quite extinct. A portion of the aristocracy of South Carolina 
are in the habit of Wearing their beards, but for the last one hundred and 
fifty years woman-faced men in this country and in much of Europe, liava 
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been in the ascendant. In these portions of the world, the bondage of 
the beard to the dictatorship of an effeminate fashion, has been complete ; 
but the day will come when it will again come forth, “ redeemed, re* 
generated and disenthralled. ,, 

An English Magazine of much eminence has some very excellent re- 
marks upon the propriety of shaving or letting the beard grow, besides 
an historical disquisition upon the same. The summing up of the writer, 
without any reference to the medical bearings of the beard, is that “ it 
may be said that the law of this matter should be for every man to shave 
or not to shave, as his age, circumstances, pursuits and inclinations, might 
vender the most convenient.” 

I will make an extract from this writer, and I should like to quote him 
more largely were it not presuming too much upon the pages of the Jour- 
nal. He says : — 

“ On the side of beards, it has been argued that nature must have be- 
stowed such an appendage for the purpose of being worn ; and that, as 
Tertullian affirmed, it is blasphemy against the face to reject it. It is 
certain, also, that a well-kept beard adds greatly to dignity of appearance, 
and finely sets off the other parts of the countenance, and in particular 
gives great expression to the eyes. A comparison of bearded and beard- 
less portraits is generally much to the advantage of the former. It is diffi- 
cult to suppose that Leonardo da Vinca, or Cardinal Bembo, or Cranmer, 
or the Shah of Persia, would look so well without their beards ; and in 
Turkey, it i3 impossible to compare the men who have been shaven, and 
otherwise Europeanized, with the bearded civilians in their flowing robes, 
without that the former are, to use an Oriental simile, ‘ plucked pigeons y 
in comparison. We have heard much of the dignified and stately appear- 
ance of the Turks, but such a comparison enables us to perceive that 
most of their dignity is in their beards and their dresses. Then we must 
take into the account the trouble of shaving, which made Seume, a Ger- 
man writer, say in his ‘Journal* — ‘ To-day I threw my powder appa- 
ratus out of the window. When will come the blessed day when I shall 
send the shaving apparatus after it!* ” 

I will close with a quotation from “Walker on Beauty.” In 
speaking of shaving the beard, he says, it “ has especially been the 
case in degenerate and effeminate times ; and this has sometimes been 
accompanied by remarkable consequences. 

“ One of the greatest misfortunes, says a French writer, which France 
ever had to lament, the divorce of Louis le Jetine from Elinor of Guy- 
enne, resulted from the fashion, which this prince wished to introduce, of 
shaving his chin and cropping his head. The queen, his wife, who 
appears to have possessed, with a masculine beauty, considerable acute- 
ness of intellect, observed, with some displeasure, that she imagined her- 
self to have espoused a monarch, not a monk. The obstinacy of Louis 
in shaving himself, and the horror conceived by Elinor at the sight of a 
beardless chin, occasioned France the loss of those fine provinces which 
constituted the dowry of this princess ; and which, devolving to England 
by a second marriage, became the source of wars which desolated Fratice 
during four hundred years. 
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“ The habit of wearing the beard is a manly and noble one. Nature 
made it distinctive of the male and female; and its abandonment has com- 
monly been accompanied not only by periods of general effeminacy, but 
even by the decline and fall of States. They were bearded Romans who 
conquered the then beardless Greeks ; they were bearded Goths who 
vanquished the then beardless Romans ; and they are bearded Tartars 
who now promise once more to inundate the regions occupied by the 
shaven and effeminate people of western Europe. Those, assuredly, 
blunder, who ridicule the wearing of the beard. Silly affectation, on the 
contrary, is imputable only to those who, by removing the beard, take the 
trouble so far to emasculate themselves ! and who think themselves beau- 
tified by an unnatural imitation of the smoother face of woman 1 ” 

March 25, 1844. P. B. C. 


CARCINOMATOUS TUMOR8 OF THE STOMACH AND LIVER. 

ICommunicated (or the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal.] 

I was called, on the 12th of November last, to prescribe for Mrs. D. C. 
(Dr. Herrick, my partner, who had previously had the charge of her, be- 
ing absent), who supposed herself suffering from dyspepsia. I obtained 
from her the following history of her disease. She had been subject to 
attacks of dyspepsia from childhood, which increased in frequency and 
severity, until, at 30, she was constantly an invalid. She had used, from 
time to time, many of the pretended specifics for that disease, but without 
experiencing other than a temporary alleviation of the worst symptoms ; 
trusting finally to stimulant tonics and an occasional mild cathartic, and 
becoming gradually weaker and more emaciated until I saw her. I found 
her with a skin dry and yellow ; conjunctiva clear ; some pain in the 
head ; tongue smooth, moist, and rather light colored ; severe lancinating 
pain through the chest and under both scapulae ; dull, heavy pain, with 
some fulness and tenderness in the epigastrium ; bowels constipated ; no 
pain, tenderness or enlargement over the liver; no appetite; pulse 80 
to 85. She continued much in this state, with occasional vomiting, until 
Dec. 4th, when she ejected from the stomach, with a slight effort, eight 
or ten ounces of a mixture of blood, bile, and a small quantity pf pus, 
that gave off a strong putrescent odor. This was repeated two or three 
times in twenty-four hours, for three days. About this time we discover- 
ed a firm, spherical tumor in the left epigastric region, its situation chang- 
ing, at different periods, from two inches to the left and one above the 
umbilicus, to directly under the union of the twelfth rib with its cartilage. 
From the 10th of December she experienced but little if any severe pain; 
the vomiting had abated ; tongue red and dry ; bowels still inactive ; very 
weak and much emaciated ; pulse 95 to 100. January 1st, she was 
seized with excruciating spasmodic pain, beginning in the tumor, over the 
whole body, which continued, with few remissions, until she died, Janu- 
ary 3d. 

A 'post-mortem examination revealed a disease of the digestive organs 
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as follows : — There was no perceptible enlargement over any of the vis- 
cera to be seen externally. The lungs and heart were normal. Peri- 
cardium contained two ounces of serum. The liver firmly adhered to 
the diaphragm, while upon the left side, anteriorly, were three hard, tabu- 
lated, light-colored tumors, from a half to an inch in diameter ; and on 
the right a dark-brown spot, extending two and a half to three inches, 
and puckered like a recent cicatrix. Upon dissecting off the serous cov- 
ering, we came upon a softened medullary tumor, occupying at least one 
half of the lobe. The gall-bladder was natural, and half filled with a 
dark-green bile. The stomach was somewhat contracted, its bloodvessels 
distended, and the mucous coat throughout much thickened ; while in the 
cul-de-sac of the splenic portion was a lobulated mass, two and a half by 
three inches in diameter and six to eighteen lines in thickness, of a dark-red 
color at the edges, and a brown with green tinge and softened in the cen- 
tre ; the interior exhibited a similar appearance to those upon the liver. 
Some inflamed mucous patches were found along both the large and small 
intestines. The head was not examined* Other organs healthy. 

It is worthy of notice, perhaps, that the vomiting of the bloody, offensive 
liquid, ceased at once after the administration of the creosote, which was 
continued as freely as the patient could bear, with a marked diminution of 
the pain. 

Could any treatment, at any period of this disease, have arrested its 
progress, or prolonged for any considerable time the life of the patient ? 
And could it have been diagnosticated accurately during life ? 

Hillsborough , I//., March , 1844. A. Sumner Haskell. 


EXPERIMENTS IN MEDICINE. 

From Dr. 0. W. Holmes** Address before the Boylston Med. Society. 

In a recent work of fiction, read by unprecedented numbers in both 
hemispheres, the author has held up the medical profession, in the person 
of an imaginary physician of a Parisian hospital, to the observation of the 
world at large. The character of Dr. Griffon, as delineated in the Myste- 
ries of Paris, is an indictment of the scientific physician at the bar of the 
novel-reading public. I will not stop to criticize the work in which it is 
found. Many of you are familiar with its brilliancy of invention, and 
variety of incident, its charming impossibilities, and the talking machinery 
which plays the parts of its different characters. In this book, which is 
a poem founded on the well known work of Parent Duchatelet, where 
bursts of enthusiastic morality are succeeded by the inflammatory love- 
songs of a posturing Creole, and projects of reforming society are skipped 
by impatient adolescents that they may read the chapter devoted to the 
description of erotic mania, accusations are brought forward that sooner 
or Inter many of you will be destined to hear reechoed. 

The first charge is founded on an absurd misrepresentation of the mode 
sometimes adopted in hospitals or elsewhere to determine the true relative 
value of different modes of treatment. You take a hundred patients, 
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says M. Eugene Sue, try one experiment upon them, and see how many 
die ; then take another hundred, and try another experiment, and see 
how many die under that treatment. This argumentum ad invidiam 
may hereafter serve a mob as the pretext for tearing down a hospital. 
But is it not clear that more than oue mode of treatment, in some diseases, 
has a positive claim to trial ? This is so manifest that, ten to one, the 
very declaimer against trying experiments is clamorous that some notion 
or other he has taken up should have a fair trial ; that is, should be ex- 
perimented with on human beings. The true question for the jury is not, 
“ Do hospital or other physicians try experiments ?” for, strictly speaking, 
every administration of a remedy is an experiment — but, “ Do they 
study diligently the claims of all new and old methods, and do they 
know how to select those which offer the best chance of proving useful ?” 
Either the best mode of treating a disease is positively ascertained or not. 
If it is ascertained, no man would think of employing a method known 
to be a comparatively bad one. If it is a question between two or more 
methods of treatment which is best, and if there is abundant and satisfac- 
tory proof that both are good and safe , bow absurd to say that the phy- 
sician is not authorized to try more than one! Which one shall it be? 
Who shall dictate? What can decide between them but a competent 
trial? Why have a medical profession, except to know, first, what reme- 
dies are always certain, and secondly, and ten times oftener, what are most 
deserving of trial where certainty does not exist ? 

It is clear in the next place, that if the physician has a right to try a 
given mode of treatment once, which will generally decide nothing at all, 
he has a right to try it repeatedly ; perhaps ten times, perhaps a hundred, 
according to circumstances. It is as clear that he is perfectly justified in 
counting the days, weeks or months that each case may have lasted, the 
number of times this or that symptom appeared, the proportion of cases 
that recovered or terminated fatally. 

The dealers in the rag fair of light literature have taken a great fancy, 
of late, to airing their philanthropy and morality. Everything must 
come successively into fashion, even the virtues ; but when a former 
“ elegant voluptuary ” undertakes to reform abuses, we have a right to 
regret that he did not give the time to learning the facts concerning these 
supposed abuses, which he wasted on his banquets and his odalisques. 
Dr. Griffon may very probably stand for the founder of the numerical 
system. It is true that Louis, after having employed the more ordinary 
treatment of fever for some years, and learned its general degree of suc- 
cess, determined to make trial of another method, and that not in one or 
two cases only, but in a sufficient number to furnish some term of com- 
parison with his former method. Here is one of those heartless experi- 
ments that M. Sue bolds up to the horror of his slip-shod thousands of 
readers. But what was this method that Louis thus ventured to subject 
to trial ? It was the plan proposed and followed for many years by M. 
Laroque, a physician in a French hospital ; and which had acquired a 
reputation, seemingly not without foundation, of being attended with a 
truly remarkable degree of success. 
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Hard times for the physician of the nineteenth century ! The phi- 
lanthropist at his right ear brands him as a murderous bigot, if he will 
not try a new and vaunted method, and the philanthropist at his left ear 
calls him an experimenting homicide, if lie tries it in the only way that 
can lead to any definite conclusion as to its value. 


THE BOSTON MEDICAL AND SURGICAL JOURNAL. 

BOSTON, APRIL 10, 18 4 4. 


Mechanical Cure of Diseases . — A small treatise, from the pen of Dr. E. 
P. Banning, entitled “ Popular Lectures on the Mechanical Nature and 
Physical Cure of Chronic Diseases of the Trunk,” has been recently 
published in this city. On Friday evening, the 29th of March, the au- 
thor invited the members of the medical profession of Boston to a lecture 
at the Tremont Temple, in order to hear an explanation of his peculiar 
views in regard to the mechanical origin of very many diseases. We 
were among the number present, and it is only necessary to observe that 
Dr. Banning exhibited a familiarity with anatomy and the laws of phy- 
siology, and very ingeniously accounted for a host of maladies which 
have ordinarily been referred to other causes. According to his theory, 
since a mechanical displacement of some of the abdominal organs pro- 
duces a specific disease, a mechanical remedy is the true method of re- 
storing the organic machinery to its original condition. To effect an ob- 
ject so desirable, he applies a spino-abdorninal supporter to the base of 
the pyramid, which is so constructed that it lifts upward and inward, 
and thus the muscles in front, already relaxed and put upon an unnatural 
stretch, recover their pristine tension, ultimately, and the patient is 
restored. 

This is but a faint outline of a subject to which Dr. Banning appears 
to have given long and devoted attention. 


Jefferson Medical College . — No medical institution has a better reputa- 
tion than the Jefferson. The classes which are congregated there from 
year to year, are evidences of an extensive influence, and an elevated 
character. At the late Commencement, the following gentlemen were 
admitted to the degree of Doctor of Medicine : 

G. W. Allen, N. Jersey ; B. A. Allison, la. ; J. R. Anderson, Pa. ; W. 
L. Antony, Ala. ; E. J. Baily, Pa. ; W. Baily, Pa. ; S. G. Bailey, N. Y. ; 
J. S. Bayn, Va. ; J. M. Barclay, Va. ; J. W. Barcroft, N. J. ; P. G. Ber- 
tolette, Pa. ; S. W. Blanchard, Me. ; C. H. Bressler, Pa. ; S. S. Brooks, 
Mass. ; G. W. Brown, Pa. ; T. J. Buffington, Va. ; N. Burr, N. J. ; W. 
H. Burr, Pa. ; R. S. Callaway, Ga. ; A. B. Campbell, Pa ; J. S. Carpen- 
ter, Pa. ; H. T. Child, Pa. ; C. J. Clark, M.D., Ala. ; J. P. Colgan, Del. ; 
J. Conrad, Pa. ; J. Cox, Pa. ; E. Cronin, Jr., Pa. ; A. S. Cummings, Pa. ; 
P. W. Dawson, Tenn. ; S. S. Dana, N. H. ; E. G. Desnoyers, Mich. ; 
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G. Z. Dimock, Pa. ; T. VV. Drake, Pa. ; W. W. Durham, Ga. ; S. 
Emanuel, Miss. ; W. P. Esrev, Pa. ; S. F. Fisler, N, J. ; T. Fitch, N. 
Y. ; J. D. Ford, N. H. ; W. Furse, S. C. ; J. B. Gilman, N. J. ; Z. B. 
J. Griffing, Miss. ; J. Haines, Pa. ; W. H. Hanly, Pa ; E. M. Hardcastle, 
Md. ; J. M. Harlow, Mass.; S. Harris, Va. ; A. Harshberger, Pa. ; J. 

H. Haskell, Mass. ; L. W. Hayes, Del. ; R. B. Haywood, N. C. ; D. Hen- 
derson, Pa. ; J. S. Hill, Pa. ; W. T. Howard, Ya. ; J. R. Hoskins, Pa. ; 
J. Hannon, Pa. ; S. B. Irwin, Pa. ; H. C. Johnes, 0.; W. R. Johnston, 
Vir. ; S. Keneagy. Pa* ; H. H. King, Ga. ; J. S. Kuhn, 0. ; P. H. Lang, 
Pa. ; A Martin, Ky. ; J. Martin, Pa. ; J. D. Maxwell, la. ; J. F. Miller, 
Ala. ; G. H. Mitchell, N. C. ; J. E. Moore, Va. ; J. Moyer, Pa. ; J. M. 
McClure, Pa. ; D. L. F. Oatman, Pa. ; A. V. B. Orr, Pa. ; T. J. Owen, 
Va. ; E. Parrish, Pa. ; VV. B. Paxton, Va. ; A. Pearson, Pa. ; R. A. Phelps, 
Va. ; W. A. Piper, Pa. ; F. B. Poley, Pa. ; T. B. Powell, N. C. ; V 7 . T. 
Prentis, Va. ; J. R. Quinan, Pa. ; N. W. Riddle, Ga. • J. Risley, N. J. ; 
F. Robie, Me. ; W. W. Rodman, Conn. ; F. Scammon, Me. ; B. W. Sea- 
brook, S. C. ; E. W. Southwick, Me. ; J. S. Spriggs, Pa. ; G. K. Smith, 
Pa.; J. Steuart, Pa. ; W. P. Sunderland, la. ; J. P. Tabb, Va. ; W. W. 
Townsend, Pa. ; G. H. Thornhill, Miss. ; D. A. Ulrich, Pa. ; W. Upshaw, 
Va. ; B. J. F. Von Bretton, St. Thomas. VV. I. ; M. Wallace, Va. ; T. E. 
Waller, Pa. ; C. S. Weever, la. ; A. Wilcocks, Pa. ; S. E. Wills, Va. ; 
A. Winder. Pa. ; J. D. White, Pa. ; A. D. Woodruff, N. J. ; W. E. Wood, 
N. C. ; W. J. Woods, S. C. ; G. S. Woolman, N. J. ; R. N. Wright, 
Md. ; J. L. Ziegler, Pa. ; S. M. Zulick, Pa. 

Azariah S. Shipman, M D., of New York, was admitted ad eundem, 
and the Honorary Degree of Doctor of Medicine was conferred on Dr. 
Isaac Winters and Dr. C. Marsh, of Pennsylvania. 

The Valedictory Address was delivered by Professor Thomas D. Mutter. 


Pennsylvania College . — By request of the class, an address, delivered 
by Dr. Henry S. Patterson, of the chair of Materia Medica, in this insti- 
tution, ha6 been published. It was on the occasion of the graduation of 
those who had sustained themselves in an examination for a degree in 
medicine. It is a sensible production, without pretension, and yet far su- 
perior to many public discourses that are sent abroad into the world with 
a flourish of trumpets. Medical literature should neither be distinguished 
for its austerity of manner, nor poverty of thought. Enough of the 
agreeable to convince the reader thnt science has not the forbidding aspect 
that some may have imagined, and especially that it is not incompatible 
with the usages of the craft to incorporate the principles of common sense 
with the elements of professional knowledge, will give a permanent value 
to this class of writings in our country. We are much obliged to Dr. 
Patterson for his able contribution to the accumulating archives of national 
medical literature. 

On Monday, March 4th, 1844, the degree of Doctor of Medicine was 
conferred on the following gentlemen, pupils of the Institution, at Phila- 
delphia: — Amos E. Griffiths, Penn. ; Whiting S. Griswold, New York; 
Alfred Peironnet, Penn. ; Benjamin A. Sellers, N. Carolina ; Reuben H. 
Smith, Penn. ; Francois M. J. Surault, N. Jersey ; Columbus Witherow, 
Penn. 
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Pulse of the Insane . — Dr. Woodward, of the Worcester Lunatic Hospital, 
continues his investigations on this important subject. In a recent letter, 
he says — ■“ In the course of the lost month I examined the pulse of 54 dull 
<and demented cases of insanity , of which 26 were males and 28 females. 
The males averaged 68 5-6 ; the females, 69 1-8. Together, the average 
is about 69 a minute. In some cases reduced to extreme mental and 
bodily imbecility by the “ secret vice,” the pulse were found as low as 
60, in persons of the age of twenty, and even younger. This slow 
pulse is usually attended with cold and purple extremities, deficient action 
of the capillary vessels, muscular weakness and general prostration of 
strength ; the pulse is often extremely weak as well as slow . 

“The pulse of the insane, as found in the institutions, will not vary es- 
sentially from persons in health in the average. The excited will be 
found to have frequent pulse when under their excitements, but not al- 
ways so when quiet. Other classes, unless laboring under organic dis- 
eases which affect the pulse, will rarely be found with a pulse more fre- 
quent than in health.” 


Slate Prison Practice. — Dr. Dimon, Physician of the Sing Sing Prison, 
N. Y., has made a report, of which the following is a synopsis, in regard 
to the rate of mortality. It is stated, on pretty good authority, that nearly 
half the deaths in these institutions of moral correction, are by diseases of 
the lungs. — He states that the number of deaths in the prison has been 
somewhat diminished by pardons, and gives the number of pardons for 
ten years as follows: 1834, 49; 1835,54; 1836,45; 1837,35; 1838, 
57 ; 1839, 14 ; 1840, 33 ; 1841, 35 ; 1842, 38 ; 1843, 38. 

“As,” says Dr. D., “it has long been a principle upon which pardons 
have been granted, viz. that they were necessary to save life, it is safe to 
presume, in the absence of actual information, that an equal proportion of 
the above pardons have been yearly granted for such reason. The past 
year, the number of pardons granted for this reason has been 12. Of 
these, I have ascertained that six have perfectly recovered, and that one 
has died; and I have no doubt that two more are not or would not have 
been living at this date, if they had remained in prison. If, then, the pre- 
sent year is a fair guide in this matter, there should be added to the yearly 
report of deaths two or three, if it is desired to compare the mortality in 
this prison with that of others, for the purpose of ascertaining the safest 
mode of confinement for the health of prisoners.” 


Smallpox in Kentucky . — So much alarmed were the members of the 
Legislature, at Frankfort, the capital, when last heard from, that active 
sanatory measures were proposed, to prevent the disease from extending 
so as to interrupt the public business. But the true and only method, 
vaccination, seemed to form no essential part of the plan proposed for pro- 
tecting the members. Any other scheme would be perfectly useless, and 
quite as bad as doing nothing. 


Bureau of Medicine and Surgery. — Dr. Harris, of Philadelphia, has 
been appointed to the Bureau, in the place of Dr. Barton, removed. It is 
presumed that he already belongs to the naval medical service, as it is 
understood that uo other than a naval surgeon is eligible to the office. 
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Tracheotomy . — Dr. Trowbridge, of Watertown, N. Y., who has a valu- 
able article on hernia in to-day’s Journal, has lately performed bis ninth 
operation of tracheotomy for the removal of foreign bodies from the tra- 
chea, and all the operations have proved successful. 


The McLean Asylum for the Insane . — The following particulars are 
copied from Dr. Bell’s last annual report. During the year just closed, 
there have been under the care of the institution 260 patients, 133 of 
whom were males and 127 were females. One hundred and twenty- 
seven of these, 75 males and 52 females, were received during the year; 
the remaining 81 males and 50 females, were inmates at the commence- 
ment of the year. 

During the same period there have been dismissed 79 males and 47 fe- 
males, making a total of 126 ; of these, 63, being 43 males and 20 females, 
were believed by us and their friends to have recovered. 

Twenty-four males and 21 females have been removed by their friends 
in accordance with their own views of expediency, after various periods 
of residence from some years to a single day, some much improved and 
apparently convalescent, others probably curable but after an insufficient 
trial, others improved in the form of disease and in general health, others 
ameliorated in manners and habits with no essential mental change, others 
stationary and with no prospect of relief, and some from various consid- 
erations, such as being merely cases of febrile delirium or the like, deem- 
ed as unfit for the designs of an asylum for the insane. 

Eighteen, 12 males and 6 females, have deceased ; 9 from epilepsy and 
palsy, usually the sequal of apoplectic attacks previous to admission ; 1 
from carious knee-joint; 1, as believed, from scirrhous stomach ; 1 from 
phthisis ; 3 from acute cerebral disease ; and 3 from the exhaustion pecu- 
liar to the insane, occasionally reported as marasmus, debility, failure of 
the powers of life, &c. 

There are remaining at this present close of the year, 134 patients, 80 
males and 54 females. 


Columbian College , Washington . — Charles G. Page, A.M., M.D., has 
been appointed Professor of Chemistry in the Medical College of Wash- 
ington city, in the place of Mr. Hallowell, who has resigned on account 
of the inconvenience attending his distant residence. 


Neurology . — To the Editor. — Sir, — A friend just pointed out in your 
last No. the following passage, which claims a passing notice. Speaking 
of Neurology, your correspondent Alpha remarks — “It may be well, per- 
haps, to remind our author that the founder of the theory he is so anxious 
to bolster up, had a fair and full opportunity to demonstrate his doctrines 
before a committee of the American Academy appointed for the purpose, 
and after long and tedious endeavors at successive meetings, failed utterly 
and entirely in every point.” 

The amiable and disinterested Alpha may perhaps have supposed this 
assertion true, but as it is very far from being correct in its most essential 
particulars, you will please allow me to correct the error. No “ fair and 
full opportunity ” has ever been given for the demonstration of the prin- 
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ciples of Neurology, without producing very satisfactory results. The 
committee of the Academy did not go through anything which could be 
called an investigation of Neurology. They adopted an absurd course of 
procedure, which wearied their own patience, and before a single fair ex- 
periment had been made, eagerly dropped a subject which they approach- 
ed with apparent reluctance and aversion. The adversaries of improve- 
ment can gain no credit by referring to this circumstance. I do not seek 
unnecessary controversy, but I cannot suffer improper remarks to be made 
on this subject, without doing justice to the truth, whoever may be the 
parties concerned. Verbum sap . 

I have not resorted to the arts of popular imposition and temporary 
excitement. I have publicly asserted and finally demonstrated discoveries 
which are more important to the human race than any which have yet 
been made. I hove sought and challenged the scrutiny of the great and 
learned, and still hold myself ready to give ample satisfaction to all can- 
did minds. If there are any who will not, or who dare not, seek the 
truth, let the responsibility rest upon them. There are those who are 
not averse to enriching their minds with the vast array of facts which 
have been made accessible by my discovery of the excitability of the 
brain. Knowing that the steady and unwavering progress of Neurology 
must in a few years give it a firm establishment, I do not think it neces- 
sary, while I challenge scrutiny, to thrust the subject upon those who pre- 
fer to wait uulil the voice of the majority has been heard. 

Jos. R. Buchanan. 


Medical Miscellany.— A lady in Henry county recently had two 
daughters and a son at one birth. — Preparations for a lunatic asylum are 
making in Providence, R. I. The late N. Brown, Esq., left $30,000 
for that purpose. Cyrus Butler, Esq., of Providence, has subscribed 
$40,000 — to be paid in case $40,000 more is subscribed. — Mr. G. War- 
ton, a native of London, died in Halifax at the great age of 115. — Dr. 
March, of Albany, removed the eye of a little girl, the other day, in con- 
sequence of its extensively-diseased condition. — A Mrs. Barger, of Mary- 
land, about eight months ago had three children at one birth — and re- 
cently, was brought to bed again with four more ! — A giant nearly eight 
feet high and a giantess nearly seven, and a dwarf about twenty-three 
inches tall, all arrived at New York week before last, from England, for 
exhibition in the States. — Dr. James C. Palmer has been appointed a 
surgeon in the Navy — the commission to be dated from October 27, 1841. 
— John Stufflebean recently died near Kasknskia, at the great age of 110 
years. He never used spectacles, had a physician, or took a dose of medi- 
cine till his last and almost only sickness. — The value of the beef cattle, 
sheep, calves and swine slaughtered for the Boston, New York, Philadel- 
phia and Baltimore markets, in 1843, was $6,276,000. 

Died, — At West Newbury, Isaac Boyd, M.D., 44. — At Point Comfort, Virg^ 
Dr. Edward Macomb, U. S. Army, 42. — At Nashville, Tenn., Dr. Wm. McNeil, & 
native of Boston. 


Number of deaths In Boston Tor the week ending April 6, 28.— Male* 14 ; Females, 14. Stillborn, 6. 

Of consumption, 3 — measles, 3— Infantile, 4— scarlet fever, 3— marasmus, 1— cronp, 2— decline, 1 — 
scrofula, 1 — (Its, 1— rheumatic, 1— child-bed, 1— rheumatic fever, 1 — apoplexy, 1— inflammation of th# 
brain, 1— debility, 2— Inflammation of the bowels, 1— pleurisy, 1. 

Under 5 years, 12— betwesn 5 and 20 years, 4— between 20 and 60 years, 8 — over 60 years, 4. 
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Medical Intelligence. 

Probable Duration of Life. — The probable duration of life— the Vie 
probable of the French — is seen at once by inspecting the table [in the 
annual report] ; it is the time in which the number born is reduced one 
half; in the English table, 45J years. It is probable, or, in Halley’s 
words, “ an even wager,” that a child will live 45J years ; for the 100,000 
are reduced to 50,301 — nearly half their number — by the age 45; there is 
therefore nearly an equal number of chances (50,000) in favor of living to 
and of dying before the age 45£. The probable life of a boy is 44. of a 
girl 47 years. How long is it probable that a woman aged 25 will live? 
The “ living” against 25 in the table is 31,337, the half of which is 15.668, 
a number attained at the age 66; 41 years therefore is the probable dura- 
tion of her life. What is the “ probable life” of a man at the age of 60? 
The number against the age is 18,808; and the half of 18,808 is 9,404, to 
which the 18,801 are reduced at the age 73; at 60 therefore it is probable I 
that a man will live 13 years. 

Suppose it were desired to ascertain the influence of factory labor, or 
any other employment — of residence in a school or city ; the first point to 
be determined would be the average probability of life according to the 
English Life Table ; say that the children enter at 10 years of age. then 
as in the Table, 70,612 is against the age and 68.627 against the age 
15, the average probability of living five years is 68627-70612, and the 
degree in which this probability is diminished or increased measures ex- 
actly the influence of the circumstances in which the children are placed. 

Upon adding up the column of “ living,” the sum of the numbers will 
be found to amount to 4,165,890; subtract half 100,000 from this, and 
4,115,890, the number of the years which the 100,000 persons live, will 
be obtained. Divide the years of life, 4,115,890, by 100,000, and the 
quotient, 41-16, will be the mean age. This is called the Expectation of 
Life — Vie Moyenne of Deparcieux; for males it is 40 years, females 42 
years, and for both sexes 41 years. By repeating the process the expec- 
tation of life at each year of age is obtained; at five years it is 50 years; 
at ten 47 ; at twenty 40; at thirty 34; at forty 27 ; at fifty 21 ; at sixty 
14, &c. &c. The average age at which persons aged 30 will die is 64 
years, and 74 is the average age at which sexagenarians will die. — From 
the Registrar-General's Report. 


Extemporaneous Vesicant. By Dr. Barcq. — Into a flat glass, pour from | 
8 to 10 drops of very concentrated ammonia; cover the liquid with a large I 
piece of linen on a rather less diameter than that of the glass, and slowly ' 
apply this little apparatus to the previously shaved skin. Keep the whole 
in its place by means of moderate pressure with the fingers. 

As soon as a red ring, about 2 centimetres in breadth, is observed round 
the glass, it is certain that vesication is effected. Sometimes scarcely 30 
seconds are necessary for obtaining this result. It remains only to remove 
the apparatus, to wash the part, and to tear away with a pair of nippers 
the epidermis, which comes off easily and in one piece. 

The dressing is according to the object in view — to the indications of 
the endermic method, for example. — Bulletin de Thirapeutique ; and The 
Chemist. 


New Books in London. — Just published, Diseases of the Lungs from 
Mechanical Causes. By G. Calvert Holland, M.D. — Lectures on the 
Theory and Practice of Midwifery. By Robert Lee, M.D. FJLS,. 
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PROPHYLACTIC EFFICACY OF BELLADONNA IN SCARLATINA. 

To the Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 

Sir, — The following essay was prepared several months ago, and read 
before a small association of medical gentlemen — not expecting it would 
ever appear before the public. But being informed of the terrible rav- 
ages which this formidable epidemic is now making in some of the neigh- 
boring towns, I deemed it a duty to present a few facts, not altogether 
new or unknovm , but which may have been forgotten or unappreciated, 
and which may be rendered available in arresting the progress of this 
fearful malady. All the originality which I claim in this production, con- 
sists in the careful collation of facts . As the subject of this communi- 
cation is still a matter for adjudication, I thought it proper to present as 
great an amount of testimony as I could conveniently condense in so 
brief a space. If you deem it worthy of an insertion in your valuable 
Journal, you will undoubtedly confer a favor upon that portion of the 
medical fraternity who may not be in possession of these facts. 

Monument , Mass., Feb . 23, 1844. Respectfully, 

John Bachelder. 

History. — The employment of belladonna, as a security against the 
contagion of scarlatina, was first suggested and practised by Hahnemann, 
of Leipsic, Germany — the founder of the homoeopathic doctrine. He 
first published his views upon the subject in 1801. For a period of 
nineteen years subsequent, no medical writer appeared either for or 
against the practice ; during which time, Hahnemann was nearly or quite 
its sole defender. In 1820, Dr. Dusterburg, a German, was the next to 
call the public attention to this subject.* From this period it has occu- 
pied the attention of many of the most eminent physicians of Germany, 
who have made trial with the belladonna.*)- Of these, the distinguished 
Professor Hufeland, in a work “ On the Preservative Virtue of Bella- 
donna against Scarlatina,” published at Berlin, in 1826, has collected 
thirty reports from as many German physicians ; all of whom have given 
their testimony in favor of the preservative agency of belladonna against 
scarlatina .J 

• Good’* Study of Medicine, Voi. III., p. 30— Cooper's edition. Maclnre'a Paper. Medical Intelli- 
gencer, Vol. I., p. 386. 

f Dr. Thieband, in Journal of Medicine of La Loire Inferienre. 

t Hufeland, In Qatette de Same, Mara, 1886. 

* a a 
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In France , it received but little attention until 1835. At this time the 
editor of the French journal, “ Bulletin General de Thera peutique*” test- 
ed the belladonna by many trials ; the result of which was, he believed 
it to be possessed of the virtue attributed to it by the German physicians. 
At the same time, twenty -five German physicians were engaged in mak- 
ing similar experiments. A more particular notice of these experiments 
will be presented. 

In Great Britain , no trials were made with the belladonna until 1833, 
when Maclure, late President of the Harveian Society, read before that 
Association an able paper, in which he detailed the result of his observa- 
tions. Previous to this date, the subject was noticed by only two British 
writers — Mr. Samuel Cooper, in his edition of “Good’s Study of Medi- 
cine, and Professor Thomson, in his “ Elements of Materia Medica.”f 
The paper of Maclure was advocated by the late Sir David Barry, Pro- 
fessor A. T. Thomson, Dr. Theophilus Thomson, and several others 
of equal eminence, who took part in the discussion. 

In the United States, it has recently engaged the attention of several 
medical gentlemen, among whom are Professor Dunglison, and other dis- 
tinguished medical authors. They report that their success fully equalled 
their anticipation, and recommend it as eminently worthy of a trial.J 

Testimony in favor of the Prophylactic Efficacy of Belladonna in 
Scarlatina . — The number of children treated with belladonna in Ger- 
many, who have been reported up to the year 1837, is 2027 ; of whom 
only 79 contracted the disease at all. Hufeiand and Schenk, two among 
the most eminent German physicians, gave it to 515 subjects, of whom only 
3 contracted the disease. Cum per had 2 cases only out of 84 ; Bemdt, 
14 of 195; Behr, 6 of 47 ; Velsin, 13 of 247. The cases of Mur- 
beck and Dusterburg are not mentioned. All of these experiments were 
made in the midst of more or less violent epidemics. Murbeck used the 
belladonna constantly for seven years, always with the best success, with- 
out a single instance of exception. Dr. Dusterburg, of Warburg, expe- 
rienced such uninterrupted success with it during three consecutive epi- 
demics, that he considered its prophylactic efficacy equal to vaccine virus 
in smallpox. As an example of the observations by which he came to 
this conclusion, I will notice one circumstance. During an epidemic be 
selected, out of each family under treatment, one child, to whom bella- 
donna was not given. All the children thus excepted were affected by 
the contagion. Dr. Velsin, of Clives, states, that out of 247 persons to 
whom he administered the belladonna, only 13 contracted the disease, 
viz. — 4 children who used it for several weeks irregularly, 1 child who 
look it 14 days, another 8 days, and 7 only 48 hours. He also 
mentions a father, who was with his sick child only a few minutes, and 
contracted a severe form of the disease ; while all the other members of 
the family, consisting of his wife and several children, from four years to 
three weeks of age, and under the most favorable circumstances for be- 


* Juin 10, 1837. 
t Maclure’* Paper. 

$ Medical Intelligencer, Vol, I., p. 386. 
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coming affected by the contagion, by the use of belladonna escaped ; al- 
though they were with the patient day and night, in a small, ill-ventilat- 
ed apartment. His final conclusions are — 1st. Belladonna is a preserva- 
tive against scarlatina, in a great majority of cases. 2d. The disease is 
milder in those who have used it. 3d. When administered in doses 
pointed out, it is not attended with danger.* Dr. Dusterburg testifies, 
that no children to wliom he gave this medicine a week were attacked by 
the disease, though constantly exposed. He also affirms, that every 
child, who was exposed to the contagion, under his observation, and who 
did not take belladonna, was attacked by the disease.f Dr. Wagner, in 
the “Journal des Progr6s Sciences Mddicales,” Vpl. I., p. 242, states, 
that during an epidemic, of those who took belladonna he lost only 
1 in 70 ; of those who did not take the medicine, he lost 1 in 3. He 
says, farther, whole villages in Germany were preserved from the disease, 
by taking belladonna, while it was raging around them. Dr. Randhaken, 
Physician to the Orphan Hospital of Langendorf, saved 160 children, 
who were exposed to the contagion.]; Dr. Berndt, of Custrim, states, 
that out of 195 cases of children who took belladonna, only 14 were 
infected. AH were freely exposed to the contagion. And, afterwards, 
when he used a stronger preparation, all escaped ; while all connected 
with families, where the disease existed, who did not use the belladonna, 
were attacked. Koreff, of Berlin^ remarks, if belladonna be taken in 
proper doses, for eight or nine days before exposure, the persons taking it 
are safe. All the testimony we have thus far adduced, in relation to this 
medicine, is from the reports of German physicians. 

In France , the editor of “ Bulletin General de Th6rapeutique ” men- 
tions a boarding school, in which an epidemic had appeared. Of the 
pupils, none, however exposed to the disease, contracted it, who had 
made use of belladonna ; while it generally attacked all others exposed 
to it.$ Every physician knows the difficulty of staying a contagious epi- 
demic at such a place. M. Martini, in a paper published in the second 
volume of the “ Revue Medicale,” p. 371, avows his belief in its favor. 
M. Ibralisle, physician of Metz, in a paper published in the “ Bulletin 
de la Society d’Emulalion,” for April, 1823, p. 201, says, he has seen 12 
children preserved by belladonna, who resided in the midst of 206, who 
were attacked. In the “ Compte rendu des traveaux de la Societe des 
Sciences M6dicales du Department de la Moselle,” by M. Scoutetten, 
published at Metz, in 1830, it is stated by M. Fristo, of Scierck, in an 
epidemic of December, 1828, and January, 1829, the mortality was very 
great ; 83 out of 100 dying. The extract of belladonna was given to 
22 persons, who resided and slept with the affected patients. All of 
them completely escaped. Four children, residing in two affected houses, 
used not the belladonna. In one of these houses, three children took 
the medicine. These three escaped ; while the first-mentioned four were 


* Bntlelin General de Thernpeutiqiie, No. 12, Jain SO, 1837. Medical Intelligencer, Vol. I., p. 343. 
t Hufeland’e Journal der Practlscher Heilkunde, 1820. (Epidemic or Gutteralep, 1880.) 

1 Dr. A. T. Thomson’* Elements of Mnteria Med lea. 

{ No. 12, Join 30, 1837. Medical Intelligencer, Vol. I., p. 345. 
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attacked. All were equally exposed. The same writer asserts, he could 
cite many more examples of a similar result. He now constantly carries 
the medicine with him, being assured he can always arrest the epidemic. 
Since he has made universal use of it, up to the date of the paper (Jan. 
23, 1829), he had but one case of scarlatina ; and that through fault of 
its parents, who refused their child the medicine. 

In England , Maclure, in a paper, to which allusion has already been 
made, gives, somewhat in detail, the result of his observations and experi- 
ence. On the 4th of July, 1833, he visited a lady, laboring under a malig- 
nant form of scarlet fever. She was attended, during the whole of her 
sickness, by her mother, nurse, and three maids (five in all) ; none of them 
had ever had the scarlet fever. All the other members of the family 
were sent from home, except the father and hired servants ; who all re- 
mained below, and never entered the sick chamber. All these escaped 
the contagion. Belladonna was taken by two of the attending maids. 
These two completely escaped ; although they were constant attendants 
at the bed-side. The hired nurse, a stout, healthy woman, 30 years of 
age, refused to make use of the medicine ; and was, in a few days, at- 
tacked with the disease, and sent to the Hospital. The mother, between 
50 and 60 years of age, also declined the use of it, trusting to her age 
for security ; and on the 9th day of her daughter’s illness, was herself 
attacked. The other maid took the medicine only occasionally. She 
was seized with symptoms of scarlet fever in a mild form ; but no erup- 
tion appeared, desquamation slight, recovery rapid. The summary of 
these cases is this : — 1st. The mother and sick nurse, who took no bella- 
donna, both took the disease, one severely. 2d. The maid, who took 
the belladonna partially , was only partially protected. 3d. The other 
two maids, who took the belladonna regularly from the beginning, com- 
pletely escaped. 

In the United States, this article is now employed by many physicians, 
during the course of the disease ; which is supposed to moderate its se- 
verity.* But it is spoken of favorably ns a prophylactic by some.f 
None, iu the United States, who profess to have any practical knowledge 
of its virtue in this respect, speak unfavorably of it. 

Contrary Testimony . — Professor Lichtenstadt, of Berlin, declares, he 
made trial with the belladonna, but without any satisfactory result as to 
its efficacy .J As this is the only instance on record, so far as I know, of 
a result of this kind, may not the failure in this instance be attributable 
to an inferior article, or some other incidental cause? In this countiy, 
doubts respecting its preventive power have been entertained by some, 
who have used it merely during the course of the disease. Dr. Gilbert, 
in the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal for May, 1842, entertains 
the highest opinion of belladonna during the course of scarlet fever, 
he having used it for 15 years ; though he does not attach to it propby- 


* Medical Intelligencer, Vol. I., p. 886. Boeton Medical and Surgical Journal, June, 1839 *, Ma} 
and July, 1848. 

t Medical Intelligencer, Vol. I., p. 886. 

$ Boaton Medical and Surgical Journal, May, 1886. 
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lactic power. Its most prominent qualities, he says, entitle it to be termed 
diaphoreticy diuretic , and a controller of nervous irritability , for which 
it has a high reputation. He says, that scarlet fever attacks those of the 
most lively temperament ; in which cases the whole nervous organism is 
intensely sensitive ; and he concludes, that the whole disease is inflamma- 
tion of the small vessels of the whole system, concentrated about ihe 
throat, and that the effectual treatment consists in moderating the mor- 
bid sensibility of the nervous system. He commences treatment with 
bloodletting at the commencement of febrile reaction ; and then relies 
entirely upon small, but frequent, doses of belladonna. Some physicians 
attemfH to explain the apparent efficacy of belladonna as a prophylactic, 
hy denying the contagion of the disease ; and thus supposing that its in- 
vasion depends entirely upon the different degrees of susceptibility. In 
this way. Dr. Hunt, of Danvers, Mass., and Dr. Comstock, of Lebanon, 
Conn., correspondents of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal,* at- 
tempt an explanation. But they seem not to have been acquainted with 
the facts just adduced. This explanation cannot be made available in 
the experiments of the German physicians. No other names have I 
found subscribed to similar opinions. 

Modus Operands — It is believed, by some, in order to exert its pro- 
phylactic power, belladonna must produce the usual effects attributed to 
it, to a certain extent ; such as dilatation of the pupils, colic, diarrhoea, 
perspiration, diuresis, or giddiness.f But such persons speak not from 
actual observation. It is asserted by all who have made trial, that no 
such effects ever need be induced. Others suppose it to produce an 
eruptive disease, similar or analogous to scarlet fever.J The eruption is 
not always apparent , but this does not prove that the internal and more 
susceptible capillary vessels may not be in an analogous state, as is the 
case in other eruptive diseases. This was the opinion of Dr. A. T. 
Thomson, of England, $ who observed that it always had this effect, 
when its beneficial operation in hooping cough was realized ; in which 
disease, it was a favorite remedy with Dr. Thomson. But this effect has 
been mentioned by no German physician, except Hahnemann ; nor have 
I seen any other physician’s name subscribed to this opinion. Hahne- 
mann supposed that scarlatina was either prevented or moderated by the 
use of belladonna, by inducing a similar disease, like kine pox, on the 
nervous system. || But this does not nectssarily suppose an eruption , 
or anything of the kind ; only the ex istence of an eruption was occa- 
sionally observed by Hahnemann. Murbeck supposes that belladonna 
destroys the susceptibility to contract the disease, just as vaccine virus in 
smallpox; with this difference, the latter secures a permanent immunity 
from the disease, and the former only a transient.^ To this opinion 
Hufeland subscribes. Maclure attributes its effects to its influence on 
the nervous system, diminishing or destroying its susceptibility to the 

f — i . . . . . 

* May and July, 1899. 

t Dlcliontialre Universe) de Materia Medlca. Maclure’s Paper. 

t Professor Thomson, ia his Elements of Materia Mediea. § Ibid. 

f| United States Dispensatory. 

T Bulletin General de TUerapeutique, No. 13, Juin SO, 1897. 
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contagious effluvia. With such or similar opinions, in regard to its mode 
of operation, the expressed sentiments of most physicians agree ; while 
Dr. Comstock, of Connecticut, perhaps the only one in this country who 
-has adopted a different theory, explains its mode of operation (“if,” says 
•he, 44 it has any virtue at all ”) by the maxim, “Whilst two poisons 
wrestle, we may live.” But he prefers the flowers of sulphur, as a bet- 
ter established prophylactic.* 

Mode of Administering. — Hahnemann , on homoeopathic principles, 
gave forty drops in seventy-two hours, of a solution, of which one drop 
contained no more than the twenty millionth part of a grain of the ex- 
tract.f The German physicians , who next followed him, practising 
somewhat on the same principle, gave one grain divided into 771 
parts, after being mixed with powdered liquorice, one part, a dose 
for an adult, night and morning.^ Koreff, of Berlin, dissolved three 
grains of the extract in one ounce of cinnamon water. Dose — from two 
to three drops to children 1 year old ; and one drop added to the dose for 
every year of age. This also is the formula of the Edinburgh Medical 
and Surgical Journal ; adding, that “ in general no apparent effect is 
produced by it ; sometimes, however, it produces an eruption like that 
of scarlatina. It renders the attack more mild, if it does not prevent 
the disease ; and if taken four or five days before exposure, the disease 
never proves fatal.” The French journal, Bulletin General dt Thera - 
peutique , Juin 30, 1837, has the three following formulae : — Take of the 
recently-prepared extract of belladonna, three grains ; dissolve it in one 
ounce of cinnamon water, and add fifteen drops of alcohol. Eight drops 
to be taken morning and evening, according to the age, for a month. 
Maximum dose for an adult, fifteen drops. Formula of Murbeck : — Take 
of the recently-prepared extract of belladonna, two grains ; fennel wa- 
ter, one ounce. Dissolve. Dose— to children, from 1 to 10 years of 
age, one to five drops, four times a day ; above 10 years of age, 
six to ten drops. He also gave the medicine during the disease, till 
desquamation commenced. Formula of Dusterburg : — Take of extract 
of belladonna, three grains. Dissolve in three ounces of cinnamon or 
canella water. Dose, from ten to twenty drops, according to age, twice 
a day. Formula of Velsin .-—Take of extract of belladonna, two grains ; 
distilled water, two ounces; alcohol, two drachms. Dose, five to ten, 
fifteen and twenty drops, according to age, twice a day. Formula of 
M. Martini: — Take of extract of belladonna, two grains; dissolve 
in two ounces of water ; add a little alcohol. Dose, fifteen to twenty 
drops daily — no danger attending its use. Formula of Maclwre : — Take 
of extract of belladonna, eight grains ; dissolve in one ounce of dill water. 
Dose, twenty drops every night. This, I believe, is the maximum dose 
on record, given as a prophylactic ; yet, in this case, it produces no appa- 
rent effect whatever. Formula of Dr. Comstock (given by him only 
during the course of the disease) : — Take of powdered leaves of bella- 


* Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, Vol. XX., p. SOS. 
t Eberle's Practice, 2d edition, Vol. I., p. 482. 
x Edinburgh Medical mud Surgical Journal, Jaanary, 1885. 
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donna, one grain; powdered liquorice, sixteen grains; divide into eight 
equal parts— one part for a dose.* 

In addition to the above statements, I may be permitted to notice 
briefly the result of my own observations respecting the use of this reme- 
dy. While a student of medicine, in a manufacturing village (in New 
Hampshire), a terrible epidemic of scarlatina invaded the place, and some 
of the neighboring villages and towns. The disease was generally sud- 
den in its invasion, rapid in its course, and fatal in its event. While it 
was spreading gloom and terror by the fatal ravages which it was making 
among the children in these places, it occurred to my respected instructer 
to make trial with the belladonna, as a prophylactic. He made the first 
experiment upon his own person, to observe the effects of a very large 
dose, constantly and regularly repeated. Observing no other apparent 
effect, than dryness of the fauces, and hoarseness of voice, upon first 
awaking in the morning, which symptoms generally disappeared immedi- 
ately after the morning meal, he next gave it to his three children — the 
oldest being 5 years of age, the youngest 1 year. The formula, which 
he employed in this instance, and in all subsequent cases, was that recom- 
mended and employed by Koreff, as given above ; viz., three grains to 
the ounce. Dose, two to three drops to children 1 year old ; and one 
drop added to the dose for every year of age — twice a day. Ob- 
serving no ill effects in his own children, he recommended and prescribed 
it to others. Soon, almost every child in the village was taking bella- 
donna. Some of these children were nttacked with scarlatina ; but 
among those who took the medicine regularly, and in proper doses, for a 
week preceding the attack, the disease in no instance proved fatal, or 
even severe, but was invariably of the mildest type. In fact, not one 
fatal case occurred among those who took belladonna regularly or *r- 
regvlarly. I will be a little more particular. There were about 150 
children in the village and its immediate vicinity. Nearly all of these 
took more or less of the belladonna. Out of this number, there were 
perhaps 25 who were attacked with the disease — not including the nu- 
merous and severe cases which occurred before the use of belladonna. 
Of this number, there were not more than 5 severely attacked ; and 
there is no reason to believe that the belladonna was taken as it ought 
to be by any one of these five. In the outskirts of the town, and in the 
neighboring towns, where the belladonna was not used, the fatality during 
this period was as great as it ever had been. 

Belladonna was also used by the same medical gentleman during the 
course of the disease.! And, although many cases, in which it was thus 
used, were evidently of the most malignant type — no belladonna having 
been taken previous to the attack- — yet all } without a single exception , to 
whom belladonna was given , eventually 1 recovered. Cases of this de- 
scription were quite numerous, occurring in every part of the town, ex* 
cepting the village. And there is not the least reason to suppose, that all 

• Horton Medical and Surgical Journal, Voi. XX., p. 203. 

t It was generally used in the same manner, as when given as a prophylactic. But when the 
symptoms were very argent the dose was repeated, in some instances, every two hoars for a day 
or two. 
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of these would have recovered without the belladonna. This success 
cannot be attributed to the general course of treatment ; for this was 
essentially the same in all cases, both previous and subsequent to the em- 
ployment of belladonna. Neither can it be attributed, fairly, to tbe less 
fatal tendency of the disease ; for the fatality was not at all diminished io 
the immediate neighborhood. 

Such are the facts respecting this important medicine. And without 
adding any farther observations of my own, 1 would respectfully submit 
them. 


APOLOGY FOR BECOMING A HOMOEOPATHIC DOCTOR. 

(Communicated for the Boston Medical and Storgical Journal. J 

As many members of the medical profession appear to be mystified by 
the sudden conversion of physicians into homoeopathists, for their enlight- 
enment it may be worth while to suggest a few reasons, which, being 
duly considered, may serve to explain the phenomenon. And this may 
be done without claiming any concession which would imply that “the 
new art of healing” is in its alleged principles either rational or true; 
much less that their infinitesimal doses can by possibility produce any 
appreciable effect upon any organ or tissue of the living body. Indeed 
it cannot be expected that such concession will be made by scientific and 
practical physicians, for such men everywhere concur in estimating tbe 
theory as a fanciful conceit, and its practice a metaphysical experiment; 
the effects of the medicated sugar pellets, when any are discoverable, be- 
ing produced wholly through the imagination. Our apology, therefore, 
for avowing conversion to homoeopathia, and professing to practise it, will 
do no violence to the settled convictions of our professional brethren, but 
only prove that there are still weighty considerations in favor of our 
course, founded upon existing ** facts.” A few of these will now be re- 
spectfully submitted to the readers of the Journal. 

1. It is a “ fact,” that chronic diseases are much more numerous than 
acute diseases, so that the former will be admitted to furnish the profes- 
sion, everywhere, with their most profitable patients, both from the pro- 
tracted nature of such cases, and their being numerically four-fold or even 
ten-fold greater. Now in reasoning upon this “fact,” suppose it be ad- 
mitted that all tbe acUte cases of disease are beyond the reach of lioroce- 
opathy, and given over to the “ regular physicians is it not plain that a 
monopoly of the chronic cases is by far the better inheritance ? 

2. It is a “ fact,” that a vast proportion of chronic cases are not only 
incurable, organic lesions having occurred, but they admit of no medica- 
tion without positive injury. Nevertheless, these cases are very often 
free from danger, no structure essential to life being impaired ; and such 
patients last the year round, or from year to year, if they can be amused 
and employed all the while, in what is called “ expectant treatment. 7 
In the “ regular practice, 77 these innumerable patients are rendered un- 
productive by frankly telling them that suitable regimen without medicine 
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is all that is required, and (hat they may dispense with the doctor and his 
drugs. But homoeopathic practitioners retain all such patients on their 
list perennially, and as their doses confessedly do no harm, or, if you 
please, only furnish “ a tub to amuse the whale/’ the mind of the patient 
is employed in seeming remedies, for which he returns both thanks and 
fees. 

3. It is a “ fact,” that a large class of patients, who claim medical 
advice, are only suffering from mere functional disturbances, the result of 
some depraved habit, or imprudence in diet, and only need air, exercise, 
abstinence, or change in their habits of living. They nevertheless claim 
and expect medication, although the ordinary dose of any drug would be 
injurious ; and homoeopathists can comply with their rage for physic by 
infinitesimal doses, which, while they do no possible harm, will neverthe- 
less yield a bountiful harvest of fees, so numerous are these and the like 
cases. 

4. It is a “ fact,” that there are multiplied examples of “ nervous ” 
complaints, so called, especially in rich families, which are wholly imagw 
nary, especially in old maiden ladies, who “ suffer a thousand deaths in 
fearing one,” while such patients are remarkable for longevity, often sur- 
viving their whole kindred. Now these cases seldom furnish the “ regu- 
lar ” physicians with more than an occasional fee, for a visit or prescrip- 
tion, while homoeopathists can keep them taking sugar pellets for life, and 
receive therefor an annual stipend of liberal amount. 

5. It is a “ fact,” that in the “ regular practice,” a young doctor 
must often become gray-headed before he can attract attention, or inspire 
confidence in the public, so that “ the horse is in danger of starving, while 
the grass is growing.” So, also, he must acquire distinction by dint of 
success in his profession, before he can hope to be consulted in any com- 
plicated or profitable case ; and so slow are the public in appreciating his 
merits, that he often becomes distanced by competition, or discouraged by 
neglect. Not so, however, if he will only become a homoeopathist, for 
however young and inexperienced, however obscure and unnoticed be- 
fore, he will soon be summoned to “cure incurable cases,” which have 
been justly decided to be such, by the regular fraternity, and he will find 
himself in families who else bad never heard of him, and thus reap a 
golden harvest. And though the patient dies, because his potenzes come 
too late, yet his fame as a miracle-monger is not built upon his cures, 
but upon the mysticism of homoeopathy. 

6. It is a “tact,” that a young physician, or one without practice, has 
everything to gain, and nothing to lose, by turning homoeopathist, for he 
will be careful not to take down his sign, much less substitute for his title 
“Doctor,” that of a “ practitioner of homoeopathy.” Hence strangers 
and casual patients are caught as before, while all he gains by his con- 
version is superadded to his emolument. Nor is he obliged to betray his 
art to everybody, and hence if he finds that his patient has been misled 
by his sign to mistake him for a “ regular physician,” he can fall back 
upon “allopathy,” and treat him secundum artcm. 

7. It is a “ fact,” that he rnay occasionally stumble upon a case of 
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w , phrenzy, or other acute form of disease affecting vital organs* 
In these he knows that his “ new art of healing ” will soon do the “ work 
of death,” or allow it to be done, while he is taking his notes, asking his 
nine hundred and ninety-nine questions, medicating his sugar pellets, or 
examining his gallery of drug-sicknesses. Hence he has the skill to dis- 
cover that bleeding, emetics, mercurial cathartics, or blisters, are “ homoe- 
opathic to this complaint,” and thus treating the case allopathically, he 
takes occasion to congratulate the patient on having a doctor who can 
practise on both systems at discretion, the old and the new ; informing 
him, however, that for his recovery it is still essential that he should inter- 
pose a few of the infinitesimal doses, and that the cure is to be ascribed 
to these. 

8. It is a “ fact,” that men of science and high character in the pro- 
fession will refuse to meet him in consultation, or have any professional 
intercourse with a hornoeopathist. But this is no disadvantage to a young 
man, but contrariwise, for several reasons : —1st, he may ascribe it to 
jealousy or envy on the part of the older and abler man ; 2d, he may 
complain of persecution, and thus bespeak sympathy ; 3d, he might 
find that comparisons are odious, if he was obliged to meet one whose 
superiority might be apparent when brought into contrast ; and. lastly, 
bis blunders and ignorance would be in danger of detection and exposure, 
if the consultation were held. Hence, though he may lose caste, yet he 
will still act upon the ancient motto, “ Put money in thy purse.” 

9. It is a “ fact,” that to claim exclusive knowledge, and profess a 
belief in mysteries, and propose to work wonders, are the precise means 
of gaining over the multitude to any doctrine or practice, however absurd. 
And though it is alleged against homoeopathy, that men of sense and 
discernment intuitively reject and despise it, yet even if this were true, it 
forms no argument against the policy of embracing it, for such men con- 
stitute an insignificant minority of the mass of the population. Let the 
homoeopathists have all the patients who lack sense and discernment, 
while they can nevertheless pay their fees ; and the “ regulars ” are 
welcome to the literati and aristocratic few. 

10. It is a “ fact,” that many of the learned, accomplished, and, what is 
more to the purpose, the wealthy, have an unconquerable aversion to 
taking nauseous and bitter medicines, such as the “ regular physicians” 
employ in their pills, powders and potions ; while such are very willing 
to place upon the tongue a pellet of sugar of milk every day, or smell a 
phial occasionally, containing these precious treasures. Hence a liomce- 
opathist is preferred by such, and by this craft has great gains. 

11. It is a “fact,” that the popular prejudice against bleeding, calo- 
mel, and mineral medicines generally, has become very prevalent and in- 
fluential. It is in vain to say that it has originated in the abuse of these 
valuable remedies, for, whether well or ill founded, the prejudice exists. 
Surely, then, it is policy to avail ourselves of the clamor, and by the 
“ new art of healing,” join in the hue and cry against the old and regu- 
lar practice, if by doing so we may secure the patients, and pocket the 
fees* 
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12. It is a “ fact,” tliat the maxim is both popular and true, that 
prevention is better than cure.” But regular physicians cannot profit 
by this maxim, for their preventive treatment is given in advice, not in 
medicine. Homoeopathists, however, are “ wise as serpents’ 9 while 
they are “ harmless as doves.” They have preventive drug9 always 
■on band, and especially duriog epidemics of any kind. Hence they are 
not only practising upon the sick, but also upon the well, and the healthy 
are by far their most numerous patients. Their triturated drugs, and 
minute dilutions, are prescribed to prevent sickness, and as their system 
goes on acquiring popularity, the whole community, whether sick or well, 
will be under their treatment and paying them fees. 

Thus it will be seen that reasons, by the dozen, nay, “ plenty as 
blackberries,” may be given for becoming homoeopathic doctors* Hence- 
forth let there be no more marvel or wonderment expressed, that so many 
of the “ regulars ” are becoming peddlers of sugar of milk. The won- 
der is that old-fashioned and antiquated notions of conscience and hon- 
esty should deter the profession from generally participating in the profits 
of this “ fair business transaction.” R. 

March , 1844. 


THE ANTERIOR MEMBRANE OP THE EYEBALL. 

{In the lecture delivered by Dr. Williarp C. Wallace, of New York, re- 
ferred to week before last, the following observations on the minute ana- 
tomy of the eye were particularly instructive.] 

The eyeball is covered by a continuation of the epidermis which in- 
vests the remainder of the body, and as this membrane possesses pecu- 
liarities at various situations, it also differs when extended over the eye. 
According to writers on animal chemistry, the general epidermis consists 
of albumen, coagulated and consequently opaque. On the eyeball, the 
albumen is uncoagulated, for the very obvious reason of retaining the trans- 
parency of the organ. The membrane is thicker on those portions of the 
eye which are most exposed to the air, thinner where it is reflected to the 
eyelids, and again dense and coagulated at the margins of the tarsus. 

Whether the structure we are examining is a distinct membrane, or 
merely a continuation of the conjunctiva, has been a matter of dispute. 
The latter opinion is supported in most works on the subject, although 
the former is maintained by many accurate anatomists. 

The reasons for believing that the conjunctiva is extended over the cor- 
nea are the following. 1. When serpents cast the epidermis, no aperture 
is left opposite the cornea. 2. The eel may be skinned entire, without 
any perceptible division between the conjunctiva and membrane covering 
the cornea. 3. In the inus typhlus, a subterraneous animal analogous to 
the mole, the cornea is covered with hair, and thus partakes of the nature 
of the integuments of the rest of the body. 4. The advocates of this 
doctrine assert that although it is impossible to demonstrate the unity of 
the membranes in a perfectly fresh eye, yet when the eye is macerated 
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in water, or immersed in warm water, the dissection may be carried so far 
as to show a continuity of structure. 5. The diseased state of the con- 
junctiva in pannus and pterygium extends over the cornea. 

The three first statements evidently confirm the contrary opinion. 
The fourth is not a fact. 5. As in many cases of pterygium tenue, a 
probe may be introduced between the disease and the conjunctiva, the 
assertion is not supported. When the disease is deeper seated, both 
structures as well as the sub-conjunctival cellular membrane are affected. 

The opinion that the epidermis of the cornea is totally different from 
the conjunctiva, is supported by high authority, by anatomical demonstra- 
tion, and by the phenomena of disease. The accurate Zinn says, “ Sed 
ipsa ilia conjunctiva corneas agglutinata obtegitur altera membranula te- 
nuissima vera epidermidis propagine, et per corneas faciem externum ex- 
pansa.” Porterfield, Rebes, Meckel, Stachon and Bayle express a similar 
opinion. 

Knowing the composition of the outer layer of the eyeball, it is easy 
to fit it for examination by hardening its texture with chemical agents. 
Corrosive sublimate and albumen act readily on this albuminous mem- 
brane, and coagulate it so firmly that the true structure may be easily de- 
monstrated. If we immerse an eye in a solution of corrosive sublimate, 
hold it for some seconds in boiling water, and then commence the dissec- 
tion from the cornea, we can easily show that the epidermis of the cornea 
overlaps the conjunctiva. Under favorable circumstances we may ex- 
tend the dissection to the margin of the eyelids, where the membrane 
becomes continuous with the epidermis of the general integuments. 

In the negro, dark-colored patches of this membrane may be seen on 
the sclerotal conjunctiva ; and on many of the lower animals, the dark 
patches and margin on the merobrana nictitans are formed by this same 
epidermis. 

Those anatomists who assert that they have made preparations show- 
ing the unity of the conjunctiva and the cuticle of the cornea, have 
been deceiver!, for if we introduce a knife under the conjunctiva and cut 
through its attachment to the sclerotica, it is possible to remove, uninjured, 
both conjunctiva and epidermis, so as to give the preparation the appear- 
ance of a continuous membrane. These observers have evidently over- 
looked the possibility of one membrane lying on another. 

Like the cuticle on other portions of the body, this membrane is per- 
fectly reproduced after removal, provided the subjacent texture is not in- 
jured. Large portions are often detached by attempts to remove foreign 
bodies ; phlyctenulas and pustules may raise it from its attachments ; it 
may be extensively corroded by ulcers ; yet a new cuticle without cica- 
trix, and perfect in all its parts, supplies the place of that which has been 
lost. The tunica conjunctiva is not regenerated ; when it is divided, as 
in the operation for strabismus, the margins of the wound recede from 
each other, and an adventitious deposit covers the sclerotica ; when it is 
removed with a pterygium, the resulting cicatrix is often worse than the 
disease. 

As the epidermis of the common integuments is subject to disease, we 
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find that the epidermis of the eyeball occasionally deviates from the nor- 
mal condition. It sometimes loses its transparency, and seems to be 
more loosely applied to the subjacent parts. In pannus and pterygium, 
tbe enlarged vessels are extended to the epidermis, and proceed over the 
cornea. 

If the cornea were covered by a mucous membrane, tbe mucus on its 
surface would interfere with vision, as the medium for the passage of 
light would not be so transparent. In catarrhal ophthalmia the inflamma- 
tion would be extended over the whole anterior surface of the eyeball, 
and blindness would be a common occurrence. On the other hand, as 
we might expect from the anatomical structure, we find that the swelling 
ceases where tbe conjunctiva does not exist ; the latter membrane 
rises over the margin of the cornea, but the epidermis of the cornea does 
not assume u similar disease. 


SHOULDER SUPPORTER. 

[While opening a package containing the ingeniously-devised instru- 
ment alluded to below by Dr. Srnilie, of Amesbury, we were reminded 
of tbe great number of contrivances, in New England, for propping up 
the frail tenement of humanity. No inch of body has been neglected, 
from the ischium to the top of the sternum, for which some sort of sup- 
porter has not been devised. Each inventor has discovered that his ma- 
chinery is the one thing nature is longing for ; and so the work of devel- 
oping new modes of hooping and lacmg the outside, to secure the organs 
within, like a mathematical line, is onward forever. Surely, the profes- 
sion is distinguished, in this section of the world, both for constructiveness 
and untiring benevolence. We are gratified with these constant exhibi- 
tions of ingenuity, and so far from going to war with this tendency to 
multiply our means of doing good, we feel hound to encourage a trial of 
every apparently useful instrument that is fabricated. All that is truly 
valuable in mechanical surgery has been the result of laborious investiga- 
tion and patient experiment, from tbe earliest records of civilization to tbe 
present time.] 

To the Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 

Dear Sib,— -H aving examined a number of instruments devised to sup- 
port the shoulders in their natural position, I have thought the idea now 
crudely sustained, respecting the use of machines, without reference to 
true physiological and pathological bearings, worthy of being a subject 
for more extended -investigation. 

A large majority of those persons affected with pulmonary complaints, 
follow sedentary pursuits — such as engender the habit of stooping, caus- 
ing a loss of tone in the respiratory muscles and their adjuvants. The 
intercostal and abdominal lose their tonicity from constant relaxation ; 
while those that support tbe head and slioulders in their natural position 
lose their contractility by constant tension, so that the cavity of tbe 
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lungs is contracted and their action becomes impeded, by a want of 
tone in the muscular appendages of the respiratory apparatus. And one 
of the most popular instruments invented to remedy this pathological de- 
fect, does, in my opinion, add fuel to the disease. It is so constructed 
that the shoulders are laced back, and confined so as to admit of little or 
no movement. Now in order that the muscles may regain their tonicity, 
it does not appear philosophical that their action should be substituted by 
artificial supports. Having in view these defects, I have constructed an 
elastic instrument, of which I would respectfully request your opinion. 

April , 1844. Yours respectfully, E. R. Smilie. 

P. S. — For the want of proper materials, the article is imperfectly 
made, but you will be able to obtain the principle that I wish to con- 
vey. 1 have found it a very successful adjuvant in the treatment of pul- 
monary complaints. 


THE SPECULUM. 

(Communicated for the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 1 

Without wishing the speculum to become as popular with patients in this 
country as it is said to be in France (Med. Chir. Rev. No. 85, p. 30), 
yet I esteem its merits so highly, that in my opinion anything that shall tend 
to diffuse the knowledge of it, and render more attainable its practical 
benefits, is a service to the profession. 1 have for some time been in the 
practice of using a speculum, made of the upper part of an argand lamp 
glass. The one I commonly use is one inch and a half in diameter, and 
four inches in length. The glass being cut off* above the shoulder, and 
the cut end distinguished by a rim of sealing wax, is completed by a 
suitable piece of sponge covered with oil silk, and tied to the end of a 
staff* two or three inches longer than the tube. The sponge is then 
placed in the entering end of the tube for the purpose of acting as a 
pioneer, to be withdrawn by the staff* when its service is no longer re- 
quisite. This, in my opinion, constitutes one of the cheapest, most easily 
introduced, and either for observation, or the application of remedies, one 
of the most efficient instruments I have ever seen. For the first descrip- 
tion of a tubular speculum I am indebted to an article in the London 
Lancet, by Mr. Fenner, some two Or three years since. The No. I can- 
not refer to. Moobe Hoit. 

New York, April 8/A, 1844. 
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Quackery in New York . — New York seems lo be the most comfortable 
place for quacks, with the exception of Boston, in the whole Union. The 
notorious Williams, after having been exposed in nearly every other city 
he dared to visit, sat down there and flourished for years. The two 
Crawcours, by acting alternately the livery servant, while the other per- 
sonated the fine gentleman, succeeded iu swindling the inhabitants of New 
York, it is said, out of thirty thousand dollars in a very short time. 

Of late there has been a new species of quackery copied from the ■ 
soi disant Doctor Turnbull, of London, whose puffing articles about 
prussic acid in eye diseases, have not yet ceased to go the rounds of the 
newspapers, and whose stories concerning the efficacy of the alkaloids, 
are occasionally repeated. Taking advantage of Turnbull’s plans, a practi- 
tioner in New York is said to have gulled the citizens out of thousands 
of dollars with the pretence that he was supplying them with expensive 
medicines. With the utmost plausibility he writes a prescription, for half 
an ounce or an ounce of aconitine , for example, the price of which is a dollar 
and a quarter a grain, or six hundred dollars an ounce ; saying, at the same 
time, the medicine might be either obtained from him or from any apothe- 
cary ; but to be certain of its purity and honest preparation, it should be 
obtained from himself. The patient, to his astonishment, finds out that 
there are really such expensive medicines, and being persuaded by mis- 
taken friends, and the assertions of the quack, concludes to make every 
sacrifice to purchase what he fondly, but vainly, believes will restore his 
sight, and prefers to take the medicine from the prescriber rather than 
from another source. Now it is known to medical men that even the 
fiftieth of a grain of aconitine has produced serious effects, and that it is 
about as powerful a poison as prussic acid. The quack well knows that 
half an ounce of aconitine would kill two hundred people, and takes very 
good care to put into the mixture, either none of the expensive medicine 
at all, or only a safe quantity. 

It is said that a certain professor tried to play “ the aconitine trick,” 
but from want of plausibility or not knowing his man, was obliged to dis- 
gorge the hundreds he had thus swindled. 

Those who have suffered from this species of imposition, should insist 
upon restitution by threatening exposure ; or if the amount be considera- 
ble, to obtain it by a course of law, as no jury would sustain such pal- 
pable extortion. The sum of seventy-five dollars — a poor man’s all — was 
thus recovered from Williams, even although a written agreement, to give 
the latter no trouble, had been signed. The jury considered that the 
agreement had not been made in good faith, and rendered a verdict for 
the plaintiff. When such was the fate of Williams, it is really astonishing 
how other quacks have so long been able to escape the clutches of the 
law. 

It cannot be denied that some individuals of New York have experi- 
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enced benefit, but we assert that removal to the healthy air of an 
island, regular exercise, as walking, riding, sailing, &c., change of scene 
and absence from domestic cares, do quite as much for the restoration of 
health, as expensive medicines from unprincipled speculators. 


Method of determining the Character of Luxations. — An ingenious 
mode of deciding, instanter, the precise kind of luxation that may be pre- 
sented to the surgeon, has lately been devised by an eminent professor. If 
a limb happens to be swollen before the surgeon has made an examina- 
tion, all know the extreme difficulty of determining the precise condition 
of the parts. You ng surgeons, especially* often hazard the little reputation 
they may have established, and even those very experienced in disloca- 
tions are sometimes perplexed beyond measure in this difficult department 
of practice. For this invention, for such, in fact, it must be regarded, we 
are indebted to Dr. N. R. Smith, of Baltimore. Plaster casts have been 
taken of all forms of displacements, — that is, the external appearance of 
the parts. These are uniformly alike. A dislocation of the elbow will 
always present the same aspect, in every individual, the world over; and 
so of any and in fact all other articulations. How difficult it sometimes 
is, for example, in case of the displacement of the astragalus, to know 
the fact. A series of models, therefore, which exhibit the distortions, at 
the point of injury, and the neighborhood, under such circumstances, must 
be invaluable. These patterns are of great variety, according to the pe- 
culiarities of each accident. The frequent occurrence of mishaps to the 
bones, allows of an extensive collection, so that it will rarely happen that 
any form and shade of appearance will not be recognized on the model, 
and the surgeon will thus be enabled to understand, at once, the minutiae 
of the case before him. 


Surgical Operation for a Deformity . — Dr. March, of Albany, known 
for his successful operations in all departments of surgery, recently per- 
formed an important operation for the relief of a shocking deformity. 
“ The patient, Mr. D. N., of Troy, aged 22 years, had the misfortune to 
be severely burned about the throat in infancy, and the contracted cicatrix 
has since bound his chin closely to his chest, greatly distorting also bis 
mouth. The operation was commenced by dividing, by cautious delicate 
sweeps of the knife, the whole of the contractions by an incision which 
extended across the front of the throat nearly from ear to ear, gradually 
elevating, at the same time, the head. It was found that the division of 
the integuments merely, would not suffice in this case as it usually does, 
the mastoid muscles having participated in the general contraction ; their 
sternal attachments were accordingly divided, together with the deep cer- 
vical fascia, which allowed a sufficient elevation of the head, leaving an 
open wound, nearly five inches in width and eight in length. This part 
of the operation being completed, the next step was to make a pattern of 
the gap or wound by which to shape the flap to be taken from the shoulder. 
This done, the operator proceeded in its dissection from the left shoulder, 
the whole of the deltoid muscle being exposed. A narrow neck for the 
support of the flap was left undivided, by twisting which it was turned to 
cover its future place. The margins were attached to the margins of the 
gap by twenty-six points of suture. The fit was most accurate and the 
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immediate improvement great, though time will effect much more. The 
wound upon the shoulder was drawn together in a measure by sutures, 
and the dressing completed by lint and a roller, which with compress was 
also applied around the neck to bind the flap closely in its place. ” 


Region for Consumptive Patients. — Physicians, who have had ample 
opportunity for observation, assert that the climate of the interior of Illi- 
nois affords remarkable relief to persons laboring under diseases of the 
lungs. At Hillsboro*, a large and flourishing town, the centre of a county, 
a case of pulmonary consumption, it is said, has not been known in the 
place or neighborhood, in five years, with one single exception, and that 
was involved in some doubt. A physician, whose lungs were exceedingly 
sensitive, and who had several times raised blood alarmingly, assures us 
that he has been restored to comparative health since removing to a town 
that borders on a prairie. He has much confidence in saying that per- 
sons who have apprehensions of a decidedly diseased state of the lungs 
— especially those on the Atlantic border here in New England, or within 
the searching influence of the cold easterly winds — would often find them- 
selves relieved from the irritability of the organs, cough and thoracic pains, 
which forebode a fearful tendency if not speedily restored, by an escape 
to the more genial climate of that State. If simply taking up a residence 
on the most beautiful lands in the world, accessible by water, stages and 
railroads, at all times and seasons, offers such promises of relief to the 
consumptive, who would not avail themselves of the happy remedy ? We 
are desirous of obtaining more and definite information on this important 
subject, and therefore invite medical gentlemen in Illinois to favor us with 
the results of their observations and experience in regard to a matter of 
such peculiar interest. 


Burying under Churches . — It is lamentable that some active course can- 
not be adopted in this and all other American cities, to stop the vast ac- 
cumulation of dead human bodies under our churches. What a horri- 
ble mass of active putrefaction there is in the very heart of this great city, 
evolving gases through the seams and crevices of the floor, to be inhaled 
by the living. Although there is a fancied security, and we are told that 
nothing escapes that can be of the least injury to health, it is, we believe, 
untrue. The gases that are liberated in the process of decomposition, can- 
not be confined in a tomb — they are diffused, and the congregation insen* 
sibly inhale the seeds of death from below, which will assuredly germinate, 
and ripen. 

The custom of entombing under houses of worship is a relic of a semi- 
civilized age, and totally unworthy the regard of intelligent society in this 
epoch of chemical light and scientific attainments, when the laws of health 
are quite as familiar as the civil code. Cannot something be done in fur- 
therance of an object that has been several times agitated in Boston — the 
removing this pestilent accumulation from under our places of worship ? 


University of Transylvania . — Although there are two great rival schools 
of medicine and surgery in Kentucky, one at Lexington and the other at 
Louisville, they seem not to interfere with each other's prosperity, nor are 
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the two either waning in influence or suffering for the want of pro- 
per sustenance. It is conceded that both can exist with benefit to tbs 
community, entertain friendly regards, and be on good terms. 

At Lexington, where the lecture season closed a few weeks since, there 
was a class of 214. Since the organization of the medical department of 
the University in 1819, there have been 5,211 pupils in attendance on the 
lectures. Few institutions have exerted a wider influence in twenty- 
five years. In the same time, 1440 have taken the degree of M.D. It is 
considered particularly providential, that not a single student has died 
during the sessions, within the last six years. This fact speaks well for 
the climate of Lexington. 

Having been there and examined into the capabilities of the place with 
reference to the advantages it possesses for the study of medicine, we can 
say, unhesitatingly, that all that is promised by the faculty is given in full 
measure. 


Law of Population and Mortality . — A volume is in a state of prepara- 
tion by Dr. Forry, of New York, on the Law of Population and Mor- 
tality in the United States , based upon the Six Censuses , and other data, 
with a condensed view of General Hygiene or State Medicine , in its rela- 
tion to Vital Statistics , as regards the promotion of Longevity and Happi- 
ness. Those who have it in their power to furnish such facts as would 
be of service to the author, would doubtless confer a special favor by 
sending them to him seasonably. Lemuel Shattuck, Esq., of Boston, has 
given much attention to the subject, and could render profitable assistance 
from this quarter. All the tables of Dr. Wigglesworth, of which the life 
insurance offices make some use, may be found in Mr. Shattuck’s pam- 
phlet. Dr. Bowditch, late Actuary of the Massachusetts Life Office, did 
not leave any published calculations upon vital statistics, as has been 
supposed, and we are warranted in saying that Mr. Shattuck has done 
quite as much as any other person in New England in regard to this 
subject. 


Use and Abuse of Dental Surgery. — J. R. Dillingham, a dental opera- 
tor of Lynn, Mass., of high respectability, is the author of a neat publi- 
cation designed for popular reading, bearing the above title, that contains 
remarks on the diseases of the teeth, the method of preserving them, See. 
&c., which will unquestionably be read with satisfaction by those for whom 
it was particularly designed. We cordially approve of every effort that 
may be instituted for enlightening the people on the important subject of 
practical dentistry. We have no patience with quacks of any sort ; but 
quack dentists are a shade worse than any other — because, instead of effect- 
ing any good, even by chance, they almost invariably spoil nature’s work, 
and hasten the destruction of the teeth they vainly pretend to save. 


Medical Appointment. — Elisha Bartlett, M.D., formerly of Lowell, Ms., 
and now holding the chair of Theory and Practice at Lexington, Ky., 
has been elected to the professorship of Theory and Practice of Medicine 
in the University of Maryland, at Baltimore. 
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Chailly's Practical Treatise on Midimfery . — A copy of this excellent 
work, referred to some weeks since, translated by Dr. Bedford, of the 
University School of Medicine, New York, came too late for more par- 
ticular notice this week. We are well pleased with its appearance. 


Incurability of Consumption . — An extract was given from Dr. Chap- 
man’s late work, a few weeks since, in which an opinion was advanced 
that a genuine case of pulmonary consumption had never been cured. In 
a recent letter from Dr. Hopton, of Cheraw, S. C., he sustains this opin- 
ion in the following manner. 44 1 agree with Dr. Chapman, in asserting 
that phthisis is an incurable disease. I have practised medicine upwards 
of twenty years, both in this country and abroad. I have seen many cases 
— I have treated them, and I have seen them treated by others, but in no 
instance have I known a case cured. Those who assert that it is curable, 
have been mistaken in the disease. They may possibly have confounded it 
with chronic bronchitis, laryngitis, elongation of the uvula, &c. &c.,all of 
which have symptoms not very unlike those of phthisis.” 


To ConRESPOfiDEnTS. — Dr. Parker’s paper on Erysipelas, and some further 
documents relating to the disputed case in Buckland, are on hie for publication. 


Married, — In Boston, Edward P. Le Prohon, M.D., of Montreal, to Miss Lucy 
H. Green.— In New York, Wm. P. Overton, M.D., to Miss E. F. Hewins. — Dr. 
Edward Hodges to Miss S. A.. Moore. 


I)iED,-*-In South Boston, John B. Stebbins, M.D., long known in this city as a 
respectable and skilful physician. 


Number of death* in Boston for the week ending April 13, 37.— Male* 15 *, Females, 22. Stillborn, 2. 

Of consumption, 5— fits, 2— inlkntile, 8— disease of the hlndder, 1— accidental, 1— abscess, 1— burn, 
1 — inflammation of the lungs, 1— dropsy in the bend, 1— inflammation of the kidneys, 1— luug fever, 
1 — drowned, !— disease of the spine, 1— old age, 5— scarlet fever, 5— child-bed, 1— marasmus, 1— in- 
temperance, 1— dropsy on the brain. 1— white swelling, I— dropsy, 2. 

Under 5 years, 15— between 5 and 20 years, 5 —between 20 and 60 years, 10 — over 60 years, 7. 
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This month has been March in good earnest— cold, stormy and cheerless— the last day of the month 
one of the coldest and most uncomfortable*, thermometer at 20, ground covered with snow. Ther- 
mometer ranged (tom 6 to 57. Barometer, from 28.70 to 29.90. 330 inches ei rain fell— 18.5 of anow. 
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Medical Intelligence. 

Moral Insanity. — In all cases of moral insanily there is physical dis- 
ease, which may be detected by a physician conversant with insanity, its 
precursors and concomitants, though it may not easily be discerned by a 
court or jury, however enlightened in the law. The distinction which I 
would make between moral insanity and moral turpitude, is, that in the 
former, some diseased function of organs, more or less intimately con- 
nected with the brain and nerves, has preceded or accompanies it. There 
is another fact in this connection worthy of a passing remark. It is, that, 
in cases of insanity in which the intellect is involved so as to make it cer- 
tain that insanity exists, the moral feelings often become first affected ; 
the individual appears strange, is morose when he has been kind, violent 
when he is naturally mild, passionate when he has been calm and pleas- 
ant, and nil this before the intellect becomes disturbed. Nothing is more 
common than for friends to state to us, when they bring patients who are 
violently insane to our care, that, before they became so, there was, for 
weeks or months, a change in their feelings for which they were unable 
to account, but that they did not think them insane till they became vio- 
lent, threatened mischief, or exhibited some delusion. In all great and 
sudden excitements of the mind, the feelings are disturbed before the un- 
derstanding is influenced : under provocation, the temper is enraged be- 
fore the judgment is perverted and volition excited ; causes of grief first 
awaken the tender feelings before they influence the intellect ; our sym- 
pathies are first excited before the mind moves to dispense its charities. 
So in disease— even delirium in fever and other acute diseases rarely 
affects the understanding till it produces irritability, impatience, and ex- 
citement of the feelings. Is it surprising that, in insanity, functions so 
active should be uncontrollably affected alone when they are so frequently, 
I might say universally, concomitants of mental derangement? The sub- 
ject is one of deep interest, and should not be dismissed hastily in the ex- 
amination of those arraigned for crime or suspected of insanity. — Dr . 
Woodward's Annual Report . 


Insanity connected with the Puerperal State. — In the insanity connect- 
ed with tile puerperal stale , the characteristics of disease are so wild and 
furious, as usually to require an early subjection to asylum treatment, and 
it rarely occurs that such cases do not recover. The symptoms are ordi- 
narily of the most violent form ; the conversation is wild, obscene and 
chaotic ; — the patient is destructive, sleepless, and vociferous. The in- 
tensity of diseased action would appear to threaten life from its continu- 
ance ; from day to day there seems an imminent hazard of the patient's 
sinking, yet in our experience no patient ever has done so. This, per- 
haps, may be in part from the fact that such cases are peculiar to that 
period of life, when the recuperative energies of the constitution are 
strongest. 

This class of patients is ordinarily the moat pleasant and satisfactory, 
as far as results are concerned, of any that ever enter an asylum. The 
recovery, often protracted, is always entire ; no distortions, weaknesses, 
or eccentricities of mind, are apt to be its sequel. The sufferers have 
uniformly appreciated the violence of their disease and the cares which 
have been bestowed upon them, and evince the most grateful feelings.— 
Dr. Bell's Annual Report. 
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DEATHS IN CHILDBIRTH. 

From the Report of the Regiatrar-General of Great Britain. 

In the four years, the returns under this head were less specific than 
could be desired. 

The annexed return of some cases occurring in the metropolis will, 
however, give a general idea of the nature of the accidents that render 
childbirth dangerous. 

Of 196 cases noted, .55 were returned simply as “ childbirth 7, 
“ miscarriages,” two of the latter attended by haemorrhage ; 27, “ flood- 
ing,” or loss of blood ; 6, rupture of the uterus ; 63, puerperal fever, 
peritonitis, or inflammation of the womb; 1, erysipelas; 1, inflammation 
of the brain, l of heart, 4 of lungs; 3 , phlegmasia dolens ; 1, serous 
effusion after childbirth; 14 , exhaustion, collapse, syncope, debility ; 2, 
convulsions ; 5, puerperal mania ; 1, difficult labor ; 1, exhaustion from 
a fibrous tumor in the uterus ; 1, tubercles in the womb after childbirth ; 
1, ovarian dropsy after premature parturition ; 1, dropsy and childbirth. 

Original malformation renders labor in some cases difficult and dan- 
gerous ; at other times pregnancy occurs in women afflicted with fatal 
diseases (fibrous tumor, tubercles, ovarian dropsy) ; and, as childbearing 
does not exempt the frame from disease, all the deaths which occur in 
that state, spontaneously or from accident, must not be ascribed to it in 
any other way than as a complication. Smallpox is almost invariably fa- 
tal in the puerperal state; and if inflammations of the brain, heart and 
lungs occur, their danger must be increased ; but it is probable that 
the above cases were some of the many complications of puerperal fever. 

The terms— puerperal fever, puerperal peritonitis, uterine phlebitis, in- 
flammation of the uterus — are applied by writers, without any great dis- 
crimination, to modifications of one affection, which it was proposed, in the 
nosology, to designate “ metria,” the uterus and its appendages being 
the source and principal seat of the malady; which has, however, no 
more in common with pure inflammations, like peritonitis, than the changes 
of the glands of Peyer in typhus. Metria is contagious ; but this fatal 
disease, with phlegmasia dolens and puerperal mania, will probably be 
regulated, to a certain extent, by the same causes as diseases of the first 
class. Another large section of the mortality is from the loss of blood, 
12 
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rupture of the uterus, or mechanical causes, and must very much depend 
upon the skill and care of the persons in attendance. 

A certain number of deaths are caused every year by the contagion 
of puerperal fever, communicated by the nurses and medical attendants; 
but this will be referred to shortly. 

Midwifery is well understood in England, and the medical practice b 
certainly as sound, as little encumbered with obsolete prejudices, as well 
adapted to aid and correct the efforts of nature, as the other parts of sur- 
gery ; but errors in practice are sometimes committed ; and though excel- 
lent nurses, considering their education, are sometimes met with, medical 
precepts are too often set at nought by the nurses and old women in atten- 
dance, who have peculiar views of their own, which they lose no oppor- 
tunity in announcing and carrying into effect, with the best intentions in 
the world, but the worst consequences. A large proportion of the 
500,000 English women who lie in every year, and have any attendance 
at all, are attended by mid wives, who, from one cause or other, probably 
delicacy of the national manners in points of this kind, receive no regu- 
lar preliminary instruction in anatomy and other matters, some knowledge 
of which a glance at the causes of death in childbirth will show is indis- 
pensable in many emergencies. It is true that a medical man can be 
called in where the danger is imminent ; but to discover danger, know- 
ledge is required ; and those who have come in contact with midwives, or 
" monthly nurses,” are well aware that ignorance does not diminish their 
self-confidence. In France, the “ sages-femmes ” go through a regular 
course of instruction, theoretical and practical. Madame Boivin and 
others have greatly distinguished themselves there by their writings, and 
contributed not a little to the progress of their art. Mr. Hoffman states 
that the Prussian Government supported, in each of the eight provinces, 
schools of midwifery, which, in 1837, had furnished the country with 
11,155 midwives, examined and passed by the Medical Boards. 

It would be folly — with the undoubted difference in our manners and 
institutions — to argue that the French or Prussian systems should be in- 
troduced into this country; practically they are perhaps not more effi- 
cient than our own ; but it is very well worth while, in the first place, 
to inquire whether our English system do not admit of essential im- 
provements, and in the second, what steps should be taken for carrying 
these improvements into effect. 

No one who has reflected upon the subject, and certainly no one who 
has a practical acquaintance with it, will contend that the annual deaths 
of 3000 women in childbirth, and of 13,350 boys, and 9,740 girls in 
the first month after delivery, or the sufferings and deformity of those who 
escape with life, are natural and inevitable. Admit that the lives of a 
thousand — of five hundred — or of one hundred of these mothers could 
be saved — and that many more might be rescued from injuries and pain9 
which disable, or never leave them, and assuredly no apathy, no false 
sentiments of delicacy, will prevent those who have the public health at 
heart from giving the subject the most attentive consideration. 

If schools for the education of nurses and mid wives were established *ra 
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the metropolis, and the large towns, under medical supervision, and some 
distinction were conferred upon those w!k> proved attentive, kind and skilful, 
such schools would probably be frequented. A highly useful profession 
would be thrown open to women, who have now so few sources of profit- 
able employment ; and the utility to the community of a recognized body 
of respectable women, educated as nurses, acquainted with the plain doc- 
trines laid down in the popular medical works on health, and possessing 
as much knowledge of midwifery as the French sage-femme , would be 
incalculable. Some of these schools might be connected with the pre- 
sent hospitals and lying-in institutions; others might be (bunded for the 
delivery of easy popular lectures, and for providing the wives of the in- 
digent with gratuitous attendance, or attendance slightly remunerated— - 
to be supplied by the young nurses, superintended by those practically 
versed in their art, and medical officers. , 

In a year, or two years, intelligent women would acquire, at such an 
institution, sufficient information and skill to be useful nurses. It is ques- 
tionable whether they should be taught the properties of drugs. 1 do not 
think tlrat they should be allowed to dabble in such dangerous articles. If 
they were taught in what circumstances to give a few drops of laudanum 
after delivery, and when to administer castor oil, or tincture of rhubarb 
themselves, or in what way to apply the remedies prescribed by physi- 
cians or surgeons, it would be enough. To attempt more would be to 
establish a new class of half-educated practitioners, like the druggists, and 
would infallibly lead to mischief, without any chance or prospect of 
countervailing good. 

After consulting on the subject several medical men in extensive prac- 
tice, I may state that the want of good, educated, trust-worthy nurses is 
felt in the highest circles, as well as in the middle ranks of society. The 
nurse is always present with the patient ; the medical man only occasion- 
ally ; to the nurse is entrusted the administration of remedies, the ventila- 
tion of the apartment, the warming, the diet, and a thousand nameless 
offices on which health and life depend. How can a nurse witlxuit any 
knowledge of principles — without sound convictions engrafted on her 
mind by education — swayed by her feelings and traditional prejudices, be 
expected to discharge her difficult duty ? The nurses of our hospitals ac- 
quire a practical knowledge of their art, and get employment out of doors; 
but, as a general rule, hospital nurses are under-paid, and the consequence 
is that they are too often a very inferior class of women, who can get no 
other engagement. There are exceptions, but as our religiou has not 
yet called into existence a class like the saeurs de chariU , it is vain to 
expect nurses to supply their place, unless the wages (they should be 
salaries) be sufficient to supply educated persons with a comfortable 
subsistence. 

An institution for the education of nurses would probably succeed bet- 
ter than many of the medical schools ; hut they would be nurses for the 
middle and higher classes; the small outlay of capital which an educa- 
tion of the kind would involve, must tend very much to preclude the ad- 
mission of midwives for the poor laborer’s or the artisan’s wife. To pro- 
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vide these the professional eduratinn should probably be at first gratuitous ; 
or a few professorships might be endowed, and the fees be made low for 
all the instruction in the doctrines of health, and the principles and prac- 
tice of midwifery, including nursing in sickness of every kind. The ap- 
pointment of parish nurses and midwives under the medical officer, could 
alone provide for paupers ; but the laborer or artisan would find the at- 
tendance of the nurses who had availed themselves of the moderate edu- 
cation adverted to above, of great use in the sickness of bis wife, and 
really less costly than the spirit-drinking nurses now met with, who some- 
times demoralize the mother and poison his children. 

Several collateral advantages would arise from the institution and sup- 
port of a class of educated nurses distributed all over the kingdom. 

New habits and practices are much slower in their progress than opin- 
ions and knowledge ; they require to be taught “ in season and out of 
season ” — by precept and example. Our present knowledge of the 
laws of health — of the causes of death, and consequently of the means 
of preserving health — is imperfect, no doubt, but is very far in advance 
of what was possessed in the last century. The popular works of Dr. 
South wood Smith, Dr. Andrew Combe, Mr. Pye Chavasse, Dr. Hodgkin, 
and others, place within the reach of the public important doctrines 
which were unknown to Sydenham. Such popular medical literature 
has an extensive sale ; but it would be a mistake to suppose that the 
mass of population, rich or poor, is acquainted with the best established 
sanatory principles, and the reasons on which those principles rest — is 
therefore much influenced by them, or is willing to take the trouble and 
incur the expense requisite for procuring what science and calculation prove 
are necessaries of life. The practice of no small part of the population 
in sanatory matters, so far as it can be referred to rules, and is regulated 
by doctrines, is the practice inculcated by former generations of medical 
men ; and is only broken in upon by a few rays of light. The well-in- 
formed part of the community owe their enlightenment principally to the 
teaching of their medical attendants, who lose no apt opportunity of lay- 
ing down rules of health, and enforcing them, by drawing the attention of 
families to the sad and often striking consequences of neglect. This is 
the more praiseworthy in the members of the medical profession, con- 
sidered as individuals, inasmuch as the colleges do not prescribe, nor the 
schools provide, as in other countries, any systematic courses of instruc- 
tion in nygiology (the hygilne of the French). The art of preserving 
health is not yet taught in the medical schools of England ; and it is 
only just to add that it is not paid for in any shape by the public. 

It is nevertheless to the medical profession chiefly that we look for the 
sound doctrines of hygiology, and to their due influence in the homes 
and daily life of families. But would not the medical man be as much 
assisted by instructed, as his proposals are thwarted by ignorant, nurses? 
Would not the constant reasoning, the stories, the advice, of an amiable 
woman — comparatively well instructed in her profession — go further 
than anything else to inform the minds and to impart practical principles 
to the mothers of families ? And who does not know that the comfort 
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and cleanliness of the poor man’s hearth, the lightsomeness and health of 
bis room, the vigor and training of his children, are the work almost en- 
tirely of the wife, if the educated nurses possessed the sound common 
sense and good nature which a body of English women scarcely ever 
wants, and could be induced to read so as to keep up their knowledge, 
and to apply practically the improvements which every day brings to 
light, they would be a connecting link between the highest class of intelli- 
gences engaged in medical research, and the humblest members of the 
community to whose advantage those researches invariably tend. The 
English midwife would then be worthy of reward. 


THAT PANCREAS, Sic. 

To the Editor of tho Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 

Sir, — Having lost my senses, l may as well cease to write for your Jour- 
nal, unless I make pretences that have proved available in other instances, 
so that I may presume my word will be taken for law and gospel, whether 
or no. I will explain : — 

Last summer 1 saw a liquid to a phial which 9melt, tasted, and looked 
precisely like a medicine with which I am quite familiar, and which is 
called Fowler’s solution. The patient, too, who had been taking of the 
liquid, presented such symptoms of irritation of the stomach as are said 
by authors to be sometimes caused by the use of that medicine ; nor did 
the physician who prescribed the liquid deny to me, in a private inter- 
view, its being Fowler’s solution ; and, verily, I did think it was Fow- 
ler’s solution, as did also Dr. Puffer, of Colerain. Nevertheless, Puffer 
and myself were both vastly mistaken ; for after 1 left the house, the 
physician who prescribed the liquid told the patient and her attendants 
that it was not Fowler’s solution. So, too, in relation to the late Major 
Griswold, of Buckland — at the time of the autopsy I tluxight there was 
a deep jaundiced hue of the surface, but my eyes did serve me badly, for 
the second reporter of that case says there was “ Nothing unusual about 
the external appearance of the subject.” — (See No. 1 9, Vol. XX I X., and 
No. 8, Vol. XXX. of this Journal.) Again, I thought the gall-bladder 
resembled in shape and size a goose egg, even a very large one ; but 
here I must have been deceived, for the said reporter says not a word 
about the gall-bladder, as he would have done had it been thus distended ; 
for he is not writing a fancy sketch for some selfish purpose, but, being 
seized for the first time in his eventful life with a sense of obligation,” 
he writes for the purpose of “ advancing the interests of our profession ” 
— good, honest man ! 

But what more particularly alarms me, is, that I am subject to a singu- 
lar kind of blindness, so that while I can distinctly see most objects, there 
may be others directly before my eyes which I cannot see. Proof . — 
After removing the stomach, an oblong prominence of a light, grayish color, 
and closely adherent throughout to parts beneath, was presented to view. 
Sly first thought was, diseased mesenteric glands. I knew it was some 
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morbid structure, and remarked, in the presence of all, 44 What is this? 
Here is the seat of the mischief,” or words to this effect. This uneven, 
oblong prominence extended transversely over the spine in the usual seat 
of the pancreas. With considerable trouble and care I removed it. 
About one half of the bulk of this mass appeared to be of an adipose and 
'Cellular texture, not very dense ; but within a dense irregular oblong body 
could be felt, much larger at either extremity, and especially the right, 
than in its middle. At this point it appeared to resemble in shape and 
size my little finger, with which I mentally compared it, at the time. On 
laying it open it presented an appearance much like that of cartilage, 
only not quite so hard and white. I inferred that this body was 
a diseased pancreas, because I supposed that every man has a pancreas, 
and on re-examining the subject I could discover nothing which could 
possibly be taken for this organ. Yet it could not have been the pan- 
creas, and there must still have been a paacreas in the subject which I 
could not see ; because the second reporter says, 4 * Pancreas not en- 
larged, not unnatural in shape, but in a state of simple induration, well 
described in the Library of Practical Medicine, Vol. HI., p. 194, under 
this head.” And on turning to the work and head here referred to, the 
reader will find the following : — 44 Liduration. The pancreas is some- 
times found of a firmer consistence than usual, without any perceptible 
alteration of structure, * * * whilst the surrounding cellular texture re- 
mains of a healthy character.” 

Having adduced the foregoing evidence of loss and perversion of my 
senses, the reader will not wonder that I could discover nothing amiss 
about the heart excepting a mere point or two of ossification, which in my 
opinion could have had nothing to do in causing a single symptom or 
physical sign presented by the patient, although “hypertrophy” and 
44 softening ” both existed ; for so says the second reporter. As tending, 
however, to create some doubt whether my senses were really defective or 
not, when 1 examined the heart, it would seem that I might here adduce 
the testimony of Dr. Christopher Deane, of Colerain, one of the oldest 
and ablest physicians in the county, and wholly disinterested, who re- 
marked upon the spot, that 44 he never saw a more healthy heart taken 
from a subject of the advanced age of Major Griswold,” and who has 
subsequently spoken of my report in terms of approbation, calling it 
44 pretty honest but on second thought, this testimony would avail roe 
nothing, for as my senses proved treacherous, it may be that those of Dr. 
Deane and all others (those of the second reporter always excepted) did 
the same. 

The attentive reader and experienced physician will also gather from the 
two reports before referred to, another circumstance tending to create at 
least serious doubts whether there was any important disease of the heart, 
viz., the absence of all effusions either in the extremities, the chest, or the 
abdomen, for more than three months before the death of the patient. 
For I could never discover the least evidence of any at any time ; and 
the second reporter, unaware of their im[>ortance in making out his case 
(if a man in my state may be permitted to speak as he thinks), does not 
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claim the existence of any after the 6th of May. The patient died the 
12th of August. 

In the case now the subject of controversy, there was a very gradual 
failure of all the vital powers (/ cannot even except the pulse in the left 
“ arm ”), and I am by no means disposed to deny, that for several days 
before death a failure of the sensorial powers was very evident, but I 
never could discover any sufficient grounds for believing that there was 
any primary affection of the nervous system. Nor do I now perceive 
any difficulty in tracing every symptom and appearance presented by 
the patient and witnessed by me, to disease of the pancreas. It is 
true that the second reporter has spoken of the “ functions ” of the pan- 
creas as being “ obscure but I suspect he meant diseases of the pan- 
creas. That the pancreas secretes a fluid which mixes with the chyme, 
and is in some way subservient in the great process of nutrition, is uni- 
versally admitted, and this is about as much as we can say even of the 
liver. No one pretends to know the precise way and manner in which 
any of our glandular organs perform their functions; yet we do not re- 
gard these functions as very obscure, when the result to which the organ 
contributes is known. I admit, also, that some experiments upon animals 
have been reported, tending to show that animals may survive for some 
short time — I know not how long — after the power of the pancreas to 
perform its office must have been destroyed. But I trust that no enlight- 
ened physician would infer from this, that disease of the pancreas alone 
would not in lime destroy life, especially as many such cases are upon re- 
cord. In the work referred to by the second reporter, eight cases of the 
kind are mentioned. And for years before the death of Maj. G., disease 
was marked in the countenance. 

The idea of diseased brain, in the case before us, seems to be a new 
wrinkle of the second reporter, brought forth under the spur of necessity. 
A single glance at the patient, by an experienced eye, would have shown 
at once that any “ occasional determination of blood to the head, pro- 
ducing vertigo,” to which he might be subject, was owing, not to hy- 
perasmia, but anaemia, and was akin to nervous apoplexy and the hydren- 
cephaloid disease. Nor would the alleged fact, that such turns were re- 
lieved by “ copious venesection ” — instead of mustard pediluvia, cold 
applied to the head, and a cathartic more or less active according to cir- 
cumstances, the proper remedies — tend in the least to cause the well-in- 
formed practitioner to take a different pathological view of these seizures ; 
notwithstanding the “ capacious chest, short neck,” fee. This relief by 
“ copious ” bleeding in these exsanguious cases is pretty well under- 
stood by most, 1 fear not all, physicians. If it do not destroy life imme- 
diately, it is like the relief of the debtor who hires money at four per cent, 
per month. That such was the nature of any “ determination of blood 
to the head,” in the case of Major G., for months at least before he died 
(though I witnessed nothing of such determination, and hear nothing of 
“ rather copious epistaxis”), his general appearance alone would forbid 
me to doubt. Yet in confirmation of this view, 1 will here present an 
extract from a letter dated the 3d inst., from Isaac L. Tobey, M.D., son- 
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in-law of the Major, a relative also of the second reporter, and whose 
ride, owing to his location, clashes with mine, but not with that of said 
reporter. 

“ Two years ago last March, the Major had what he termed a * poor 
spell.’ I carefully examined his case, and he gave me the history of his 
life. Said that several years ago he had a fever, and ever since had been 
almost constantly ailing. Stated that for the last two years he had been 
troubled by turns with diarrhoea — had pain in his stomach and bowels; 
that his food did not digest well, and distressed him. Palpitation, heart- 
burn ; said he had frequently rheumatic pain9, and for several years dia- 
betes. [“ Diabetes.” This is the term the Major used in describing his 
case to me ; but on close inquiry 1 concluded that at that time he was 
subject only to frequent micturition, and that formerly it was only for short 
periods, if at all, that he voided any unusual amount of urine. C. K.] His 
tongue was not coated, but had a pale, flabby appearance, was too thick 
and very soft ; ears almost transparent ; pulse rather feeble and too quick. 
Had been troubled frequently with ‘ sick headache.’ Said that Trow 
frequently bled him, and it invariably injured him ; was always a long 
time in recovering, and it increased the palpitation of the heart ; said he 
could not take physic for the same reason. Never complained of head- 
ache only by turns, when he had what he termed ‘sick headache.’ 
Spontaneous vomiting always relieved him. Diarrhoea always followed 
at such times. I was forcibly struck with the idea that he was peculiarly 
cachectic — told hin> I did not understand his case, and advised him to call 
on you.” 

The second reporter says, “ That a determination of blood to the 
head was the immediate cause of death, must, a priori , be apparent to 
the merest tyro in medicine.” I grant that it was so, and to none else ! 
He says, also, that diseases of the heart are “ very obscure.” This, for 
his credit, he had better have said forty years ago. It is not a difficult 
matter for some physicians, even in “little Franklin,” to form a very 
confident opinion, in doors or out, that there is “ no important disease of 
the heart” (this is the expression 1 always used), when in fact there is 
not. And I think it disreputable to “ our profession,” that an M.D., 
after having repeatedly examined a patient, and been told better, should 
still most positively believe in the existence of such a disease when and 
where it did not exist ; and still more so that he should persist — but I 
have said enough, and my sheet is full. Charles Knowlton. 

Ashfieldy April, 1844. 


AUTOPSY OF THE HON. JOSEPH GRISWOLD. 

To the Editor of the Boeton Medical and Surgical Journal. 

Dear Sir, — we the undersigned, being present at the autopsy of the late 
Major Griswold, of Buckland, and having subsequently perused Dr. 
Charles Knowlton’s report of the case in Vol. XXIX., No. 19, of your 
paper, and also that of Dr. Trow, Vol. XXX., No, 8, of the same paper, 
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deem it but an act of justice to say, that Dr. Knowlton’s account is 
strictly in accordance with all we could see and learn respecting the case 
at the time of the autopsy. 

As to the report of Dr. Trow, so far as relates to symptoms presented 
by the patient when seen only by himself, it must be received with as 
much confidence as the opinion of each person respecting the reporter’s 
discrimination, fidelity, and veracity, will permit. On this point vve do 
not wish, at present, to give our views ; but in regard to what we our- 
selves saw, we are constrained to say that Dr. Trow’s report is erroneous 
and defective in several important particulars. 

The idea of any important disease of the brain, which his report evi- 
dently labors to maintain, appears to us to be an aftvr-thought. He cer- 
tainly made no suggestion of any such disease at the time of the post- 
mortem examination, or in the consultation which succeeded it, at least in 
our hearing, and we were present, we believe, throughout the whole of 
both. This notion of important disease of the head seems to -have super- 
vened, in his brain, since the autopsy demonstrated there was no impor- 
tant disease of the heart; the latter being the opinion we have always 
understood him to have maintained, in the most positive manner, previous 
to Maj. Griswold’s death. 

We have much confidence in Dr. Knowlton’s judgment as a physician, 
and practising, as we do, in the same section of the country, and thus 
competing with him, we know that he scorns those petty tricks, manoeu- 
vres, and disingenuous statements, which some resort to for securing pat- 
ronage and business. Had we, therefore, not been present at the au- 
topsy, we should have received his report with entire confidence, know- 
ing that his regard for truth is habitual and inflexible, and that his run of 
professional business is too well established to need the aid of artifice or 
tergiversation. In view, consequently, of the uncommon fairness and 
candor of his report, and of the great difference between the comparative 
experience of the two reporters, we deem the closing remarks of Dr. 
Trow as both impertinent and ungentlemanly. Yours respectfully, 

Stephen J. W. Tabor, M.D., of Shelburne Falls, Ms. 
Isaac L. Tobey, M.D., of West Cummington, Ms. 

April 2, 1844. 


TONICS IN ERYSIPELAS. 

To the Editor of the Boeton Medical and Surgical Journal. 

Sir, — The following remarks are submitted to your disposal, with the 
hope that, at a time like the present, when it is yet undecided whether 
the physician can control, arrest, or only guide and moderate, disease, 
any facts relating to so important a question may be received with 
interest. 

Erysipelas has of late occupied a very prominent position in this 
disputed territory, being thought, by some most philosophic observers, to 
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have a “ definite and necessary course by others, equally exact, to be 
“ most easily broken up.”f 

The plans of treatment, recommended by the various writers on this 
subject, often indicate, more directly than their elaborate essays on its 
etiology, that debility is a common cause of its spontaneous existence ; 
and we find a majority of the best authorities recommending, after de- 
pletives, evacuants, &c., the use of tonics in some of the various types 
which it assumes, and, on the authority of Graves, tonics should be pre- 
scribed “ in all the stages of the epidemic form. ,, J Their beneficial 
effects, when administered at the decline of the inflammatory stage, are 
well known, but their happy influence on some recent cases, within my 
own practice, has confirmed a belief which I had long held, that, to sub- 
due this sometimes consuming scourge, we must almost literally fight fire 
with fire, and has proved satisfactory to myself that tonics, used in the 
earlier stage of erysipelas, will have the effect, not only of cutting short 
its duration, but of expediting convalescence ; a system of practice 
which, if novel, has at least found success to recommend it. Nor shall 
we be compelled to ask Hahnemann for a reasonable explanation of the 
cause, why such a plan of treatment should produce such salutary effects. 
We find erysipelas receiving from various writers as many definitions, all 
indicating that its peculiar characteristics depend upon accidental cir- 
cumstances, but nearly all agreeing that it is often long preceded by 
symptoms of deranged general health. We have no reason to believe it 
specifically contagious in its nature ; in this respect it differs from many 
diseases, inasmuch as it generally attacks only those who are especially 
predisposed, and is not capable of affecting indiscriminately, like small- 
pox, all who are exposed to ir. It is, however, indisputable, that when 
a single case appears in our hospitals, all the cases of disease then existing 
in the wards, however different in character, are liable to its infectious in- 
fluences ; and indeed we find its attacks, in such situations, sometimes 
“ prevailing like a pestilence.’ Our own experience has nearly realized 
this fact, in the mortality attending the epidemic of last year. Whatever 
may be its nature as constituting it a disease resulting from too great or 
too little action in the system, there is no question but it attacks, most 
commonly and most virulently, such constitutions as are laboring under 
“direct ” or “ indirect debility ,”|| those reduced by an immoderate use of 
alcoholic drinks, as well as those whose blood is vitiated by scanty or im- 
proper food, or indigestion ; those who, by a variety of accidental circumstan- 
ces, have lost what is expressively termed the tone of the system ; and thus, 
in a great majority of cases, it may be regarded as simply symptomatic of 
the condition of the patient, rather than as of itself constituting that 
condition. It is sufficient, however, for our present purpose, if the po- 
sition be established (and this it hardly needs argument to prove) that in 
some cases the above theory can alone explain its appearance. 

Admitting, then, that it is often but a symptom of the condition of the 

* Bigelow on SelMImited Diseases. t Nunnely. Brit, and Foreign Med. Review, April, IMS. 

t Grave* mid Gerhard, p. 264. 

I Green on the Skin. || Tates and M’Lane. 
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general health of the patient, we have at once a satisfactory reason, not 
only why this disease should not always be bound to a necessary course, 
but we possess ourselves of an important indication of the most expedi- 
tious, and direct means, for expelling it from the system. The still un- 
defined nature of processes called inflammatory , a term which has been 
applied to one stage of this complaint, has frequently forestalled, in the 
mind of the practitioner, the idea that tonics could be employed with 
advantage, when these appearances of redness, swelling and pain have 
existed. If these are purely inflammatory, the sarcasm of Abernethy is 
silenced, and we see inflammation resulting from debility.* A very 
limited medical experience must prove how intimately connected are 
these appearances with an enfeebled frame and debilitated habit, while if 
not promptly Checked, they gradually assume a more aggravated form, 
and become confirmed into specific erysipelas. The quickened pulse, 
parched lip, hot dry skin, and purpling hue, might demand from a super- 
ficial observer the relief of antiphlogistic remedies ; but the vitiated hu- 
mors, serous deposits, and constant tendency to gangrene, indicate the 
cause of the evil, and it is with the cause that the antagonist powers of 
medicine must grapple. The salt must be sprinkled at the fountain, 
before the waters can be rendered salubrious ; and to enable the erysipe- 
latous patient to derive the desired benefit from the prescribed remedies, we 
must invigorate the sinking energies by simultaneous stimulation, without 
which it is to be feared that the “ vis medicatrix natures,” all powerful 
though it be, would in a majority of cases prove insufficient. This sup- 
port we have every reason to hope it will be found the part of tonics to 
supply. That their use is not unadvised, in certain forms of inflamma- 
tory action, is shown by the fact that, in that peculiar modification of it 
seen in chronic rheumatism, arsenic is prescribed on the authority of 
Thompson with success ; and, to return to erysipelas, further proof of 
their efficacy is given in that variety which attacks the inebriate, in whose 
case it is well known that a continued use of the accustomed stimulants 
is essential not only to rapid recovery, but to life.f 

The cases referred to, were as follows 

I. — Amelia H., 20, single. Plethoric ; generally well. March 4th, has 
felt pain in her face three days ; to-day it is swollen on right side, and 
red. Emetic. Salts and senna. March 5th. Face swelling rapidly; 
right eye closed ; severe pain. Cooling lotions to face. R. Sodae sup. 
carb., gr. x., three hours. 

6th. Swelling increasing ; less pain in evening ; pulse 100. 

7th. Less pain ; redness and swelling very great ; thirsty ; inflamma- 
tion extending to the left side ; delirium ; nausea excessive. Gave emetic 
of ipecac. In the evening felt a great deal of pain in the epigastrium, 
which was relieved by the pulv. cret. comp. 

8th. In the morning the right eye seemed less inflamed. At noon was 
exposed to a current of cold air. In the evening the face was more 
swollen and painful than before ; a feeling of distress in the bead ; great 
weakness ; pulse 100. R. Quinine gr. 1-8 every hour. 


* Abernethy’* Lectures, Vol. I., p. 49. t Gibson’* Surgery. 
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9th. Passed a good night. Pulse 88, soft ; less pain ; less inflamma- 
tion. Increase quinine to gr. ij., three hours. 

10th. Head free from pain. Continue treatment. 

11th. Feels better. Pulse 84. Magnes. sulph. Continue treatment. 

12th. Decidedly better every way. 

13th. Pulse 64, soft and regular. Continue treatment. 

17th. Discharged well. 

II. — Ann G., aet. 9. Subject to attacks of erysipelas, generally severe 
and tedious. March lllh. It occupies the upper lip, from which it seems 
to be rapidly spreading. Headache severe ; nausea. Gave emetic ; 
senna ; calomel and Dover at night. 

12th. Less pain ; swelling increasing ; pulse 140 ; skin dry. R. Liq. 
ammon. acet. 3j., three hours. R. Calomel, gr. j. ; ipecac., gr. 1-4, 
three hours. 

13th. Erysipelas spreading to the cheeks; eyes closing; skin dry; 
tongue rough and dry; pulse 120, weak. Omit other medicine. R. 
Quinine, gr. j., three hours. 

14th. Slept well ; feels better ; redness and swelling less ; skin wrin- 
kling ; tongue moist. Continue quinine. 

15th. Pain and soreness gone from the face ; pulse 100. 

16th. Better. Discharged convalescent. 

III. — Mrs. G., set. 47. Moderately robust. Subject every winter to 
tedious attacks of erysipelas, in the hands and arms, which have lasted 
from three to five weeks. December 15th, found it occupying the right 
hand, which was red, swollen, painful, blistered ; has commonly been re- 
lieved by hydriodat. potass®, in aqua camphors. Commenced its use 
as usual. 

16th. No better ; swelling and redness extending up the wrist. 

17th. Left hand swelling and inflaming. Gave rhubarb and soda. 

18th. Extending up the arms to the elbows. (Edema. 

19th. Inflammation extending to the shoulders ; face becoming affect- 
ed ; severe nausea ; syncope and weakness. R. Quinine, gr. j., every 
two hours. 

20th. Feels better ; redness, swelling and pain have abated. 

21st. Better ; paler ; skin wrinkling everywhere. Continue treatment. 

22d. Still better. (Edema gone. Continue treatment. 

26th. Discharged well. 

About a fortnight after, she experienced a return of the complaint. 
The quinine was administered immediately. The next day the symptoms 
were abating, and rapid convalescence followed. 

IV. — -A stout boy, four years of age, was suffering from severe inflam- 
mation of the eyelid. On the sixth day, erysipelatous symptoms appear- 
ed in the affected eye ; the next day, the other eye was closing from 
erysipelatous inflammation. Half a grain of quinine was given eveiy 
three hours. Its extension was instantly checked, and in two days the 
eyes were clear of every symptom of erysipelas ; though the original 
inflammation lasted several days longer. 
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V. — Mrs. W., set. 35 ; stout person, but often unwell. Feb. 26th. 
Attacked with severe cynanche tonsillaris. 

27th. Very sick ; stomach irritable ; nausea. 

29th. Upper lip erysipelatous. Gave cathartic, and quinine, gr. j. 
every two hours. 

March 1. Erysipelas appearing on forehead, but drying from the lip 
and cheek. In the evening complained of nausea ; delirious. Continue 
quinine. R. Magnesia. 

2d. A little better in the morning ; erysipelas leaving the lower part of 
the face, but still severely affecting the scalp. In the evening, delirious, 
with a tendency to syncope. Carb. ammonite. 

3d. Free from pain ; very weak. Continue treatment. 

4th. Varying through the day ; stronger in the evening. Face improv- 
ing ; scalp still swollen. Continue treatment. 

6th. Less delirious ; nausea ; a little appetite. Omit medicine ; take 
wine and wormwood. 

6tb. Heavy perspiration ; better. 

8th. Convalescing ; no signs of suppuration on scalp. 

10th. Discharged well. 

It should be stated that these are not selected cases, but all that came 
under my observation during the past year, and are mentioned in the 
order in which they occurred. If in the fifth case the effect of the quinine 
to jugulate the disease was equivocal, it is still clear that it hastened the 
resolution of the inflammation in the various parts affected, and prevented 
the suppuration which commonly follows so severe an affection of the 
scalp, from occurring at all, though the irritability of the stomach which 
commenced in the previous affection formed a great obstacle to its effica- 
cious administration. W. T. Parker. 

South Boston , April 17, 1844. 


WOUND IN UTERO— SNAKE-BITES — HAIR PIN IN THE TRACHEA. 

I Communicated for the Boeton Medical and Surgical Journal. 1 

1 beg leave to refer to an editorial article in the London Lancet (No. 17, 
Vol. 1st, 1843—4) on the “ Influence of the sensorium on the organic 
action of the body,” as an introduction to the two following cases. 

Wound in Utero . — June 13th, 1842, attended Mrs. L. in her second 
labor, which was natural and easy. 1 observed, in delivering the child 
to the nurse, a bright red spot on the left knee, which upon a closer ex- 
amination proved to be an open wound, about the size of a half-dime, of 
a triangular shape, with one line running from it in an outward direction 
across the lower part of the patella, to the distance of something less 
than an inch, and another downward on the inside of the joint, half the 
length of the other. Each of these lines presented the appearance of a 
recent wound through the greater part of their length ; but at the ex- 
tremities they were cicatrized. The centre of the wound was slightly de- 
pressed. On examining the other knee, 1 found a perfectly-formed cica- 
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trix, extending in an irregular line across the joint. Five or six weeks 
after birth I found the wound entirely healed, and the extent of the 
cicatrices as at first. Calling on the 27th inst. to vaccinate a younger 
child, I found that these cicatrices had “ grown with the growth ” of the 
child, so that each of them was at least double its original length. Dr. 
Dixon, at my request, made very accurate sketches of these as they now 
appear. This child also had at birth a small scabby sore near the ver- 
tex, and less appearance of hair in that neighborhood. There is now a 
bald spot in the same place, of the size of a dollar. 

Mrs. L.’s present infant, two months old, has a bright scarlet stain of 
an irregular shape on the middle of the forehead. Both the children are 
perfectly healthy. The mother, unlike most women, assigns no cause 
for these appearances, but says, that previous to the birth of the wound- 
ed child, when she was between the sixth and seventh month, the older 
one had an attack of inflammation of the brain — that she felt great 
anxiety, was much on her knees by its cradle ministering to its necessities, 
applying ice to the head, fcc. As it regards the present infant, she has 
no recollection of any unusual feeling or circumstance, with the exception 
of two alarms of fire in her immediate vicinity, when she was five or six 
months gone. 

Both of these cicatrices of wounds (or whatever they ought to be 
called) produced in utero , have more than doubled in length at the pre- 
sent time. Query . — Does the cicatrix of a wound in the skin, made 
and healed during early infancy , increase iu extent, in proportion to 
the growth of the child ? 


Ltd Knee. Right Knee. 



In 1827 I attended a lady in labor with her first child, both of whose 
feet were turned upwards, with the soles towards the face. Before 1 had 
seen the extremities , the mother asked, with much earnestness — “ has the 
child handsome feet?” On mentioning the fact of the deformity, the 
same evening, to an older sister of the lady, she musingly observed, that 
it was a curious circumstance, for her sister “ had been remarkable from 
her childhood for a propensity to scan the feet of a new acquaintance, 
with a critical eye, of making it the first and almost sole subject of re- 
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mark, and that with an earnestness peculiarly her own, and bard to 
describe.” 

Snake Biles . — Some time since (I cannot refer to the No.) there was 
a notice in this Journal of a work on Mexico by a lady (Mad. Calderon ?) 
in which it was stated that the Indians of Mexico had a custom of inocu- 
lating themselves with the virus of rattlesnakes, as a protection against 
their bite, and, I think, of that of reptiles in general. This re-called to 
ray mind the remark I had frequently heard, during my residence in the 
upper part of Westchester Co., N. Y., that one would “ become used to 
snake bites.” The Highlands in that neighborhood are infested with the 
rattlesnake and red adder ; and it is said, that if one recovers from the 
first bite by One of these reptiles, he is comparatively little affected by a 
second. A young woman showed me her leg the day after she had been 
bitten just below the inner ankle by a red adder. There was a redness 
on the inside of the calf, but very little swelling. She had but little 
anxiety respecting it, because, as she said, she had been bitten before, and 
that consequently it was not of much importance. Young dogs, in the 
commencement of their snake hunting, “ fight shy,” and suffer dreadfully 
if bitten ; but after recovery they attack with more boldness ; and an 
u old snaker ” will dash upon the foe with all the dogged valor of a 
Blucher or a Murat, as though resolved to do , without a thought of dying . 
Query, en passant , for the homoeopaths — Should not the bite of a mos- 
cheto be a remedy for that of the rattlesnake ? 

Hair Pin in the Trachea . — In the month of October, 1841, the son 
of Lt. Gov. Hawley, of Connecticut, aged about 2£ years, then on a 
visit to the city, was suddenly seized with strangulation aud bleeding from 
the mouth. Being convinced that there was a foreign substance in the 
trachea, and that probably an angular or sharp-pointed thing (there were 
carpet tacks scattered on the floor), I informed the family that an opera- 
tion would be necessary. In a few minutes, however, the obstructing 
cause appeared to be removed, and respiration become natural. But this 
state of quiet was soon succeeded by a fit of strangling, and with such 
alternations the case continued for about thirty hours, when tracheotomy 
was performed by Drs. Mott and Camochan, and, to the surprise of all, 
a hair pin, two inches in length, with a head of the size of a common 
pea, was found and removed. The patient recovered completely. 

New York , April 8 th, 1844. Moore Hoit. 


THE BOSTON MEDICAL AND SURGICAL JOURNAL. 

BOSTON, APRIL 24, 1 8 4 4. 


Chailly's Mididifery .* — This invaluable work, by an eminent savan of 
Paris, having received the approval of the University of France, and been 


4 A Practical Treatise on Midwifery, by M. Chailly, M.D., Ac. Translated from the French, and 
edited, by G. 9. Bedford, A.M., M.D., Professor of Midwifery, Ac., in the University of New York* 
Harper A Brothers. 1844. 
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constituted a text book in the faculties and schools of that country, has 
been so highly commended in the European journals on both sides of the 
channel, that no little gratification will be felt at the announcement of its 
translation and re-publication here, so early after its appearance. Pro* 
fessor Bedford has done a real service to the profession by the faithfulness 
with which he has performed his task, not only in the office of a translator, 
but by the numerous annotations with which he has accompanied the 
work, many of which are of great practical value. 

M. Chailly has long been the favored pupil of the oracle in this depart- 
ment, even in the Parisian schools, the renowned Paul Dubois ; by whose 
instrumentality he was called to occupy the post of “Chief of the Obstet- 
ric Clinique of* the Faculty of Paris.” His extensive experience, as the 
assistant of M. Dubois in the city, as also in La Maternitd, and at La 
Clinique, render M. Chailly a high authority in this important depart- 
ment. In this work, he appears to have aimed at providing students and 
accoucheurs with a standard work both for study and reference, exclu- 
sively practical in its character, and so simplified in its arrangement and 
details as to inspire a taste for more diligent cultivation of the obstetric 
art. And though other recent European works on Midwifery have been 
re-published in this country, confessedly of great merit, yet this volume of 
M. Chailly cannot fail to be regarded as possessing peculiar claims to the 
favor of the profession. 

The limits of this notice forbid any extended reference to the American 
improvements of the work, but among the additions made by Professor 
Bedford will be found one of signal interest to the cause of science and 
humanity. It is a case of vaginal hysterotomy, rendered necessary by 
the adhesion of the os tincffi, consequent upon the unsuccessful attempts 
of a female monster to produce abortion by instrumental means. The his- 
tory of this case is a sad commentary on the inefficiency of civil and 
moral police even in a great city, for the prevention of a crime, against 
which penal laws are included in the code of every civilized nation on 
earth ; and yet openly practised, and even professed by public advertise- 
ments, and by women, too, with almost entire impunity. In this instance 
professional science and skill preserved both the mother and child, by a 
surgical expedient the details of which will be found to possess both 
novelty and interest to the profession. 

The book has been produced by the Harpers, in a style very creditable 
to them as publishers, and is illustrated with more than two hundred wood 
cuts, which will be found both neatly and accurately executed. We be- 
speak for it an extensive patronage. 


Caucasian and Negro Races . — T wo lectures are before us on the Natu- 
ral History of these two families of man, by Josiah C. Nott, M.D., of 
Mobile. He says they were written in the midst of pressing professional 
engagements — without the idea of publication — to be delivered before a 
popular institution. The essential point, to which he particularly directs 
attention, is the effects of crossing races, not heretofore sufficiently consider- 
ed. “ My belief is,” says Dr. Nott, “ that the human race are descended 
from original stocks, which were essentially different — that these original 
stocks were placed, by an all-wise Creator, in the climate and situation 
best suited to their organization. The black man was placed in tropical 
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Africa, because he was suited to this climate and no other. The statis- 
tics of our northern cities show that the proportion of deaths amongst the 
blacks, compared with the whites, is nearly three to one.” 

Dr. Nott has certainly brought a vast number of ingenious arguments, 
and condensed them into a small space — which are pillars to sustain what 
seems to be a favorite theory with him — viz., that there were two original 
and distinct lines of men from the beginning. He has no confidence in 
the Mosaic account of the origin of man. It being inconvenient to tran- 
scribe enough of these lectures to show the manner of conducting the in- 
quiry, we must content ourselves with simply copying the author’s own 
synopsis of his investigations. 

“LI have shown that it is proven, beyond a doubt, that instead of one, 
there have been many creations, and that each successive creation has 
placed upon the earth entire new genera, and species of animals and 
plants, different from those which existed before. 

“2. 1 have shown that there is good reason to believe that there have 
been creations in the Animal and Vegetable kingdoms since the flood of* 
Noah. 

“ 3. I have shown that these facts do not necessarily conflict with the 
Old or New Testament. 

“ 4. I have shown by historical facts that Negroes existed 4,000 years 
ago, with the same physical characteristics which belong to them now. 

“ 5. 1 have shown, that though it may exist, no relationship can be 
traced between them and Noah’s family. 

“ 6. I have shown that all history proves that the Negro never has nor 
never can live out of a warm climate, or the white man in tropical Africa. 

“ 7. I have shown that the Caucasian and Negro differ in their Ana- 
tomical and Physiological characters, and that both written history and 
natural history prove that these differences could not be produced by cli- 
mate and other physical causes. 

“ 8. I have shown by Analogies from the Vegetable and Animal king- 
doms, that there ought to be different species in the human race. 

“ 9. I have shown that there now exists and has existed, as far as his- 
tory speaks, a marked moral and intellectual disparity between the races, 
and that a high state of civilization never has existed in any other than 
the Caucasian race. 

“ 10. I have shown that there are good grounds for believing that the 
varieties of men seen in any particular country, and the physical ap- 
proximation seen in different tribes, originate in the mingling of different 
races. 

“11. I have shown that similarity in language and religion proves 
nothing. 

“ 12. I have shown that there are strong facts to prove that the Mulatto 
is a hybrid.” 


Dr. Dunglison's Introductory . — An introductory to the course of lec- 
tures delivered by Dr. Dunglison, in the Jefferson Medical College, hav- 
ing been carefully laid by in a drawer, has unfortunately been overlooked 
for some weeks. But gold is not changed by time, nor are sentiments 
like those characterizing this lecture, altered by the lapse of days or 
years. We cannot give it that attention to which it is entitled, without 
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JST! Jan welUpare™ para P hIetl and lhus occupying more space 
% l he way, the new edition of Dr. Dunglison'e Phvsioloffv seems m 

“New fcl 5 W, S, k V ki "S ‘” h »” k fhoul 

En e land. We have not seen a solitary copy. 

booft&Srf "; 0 ' 8 - 1 Be ° neUand J - Lamborn have published* 
in the Medirn n i °. l J? e ,m .P os ' l ion and false pretensions practised 
appear 5f t 7*' C ^ e thal ^ They ThoLnism 
th P e P man" ‘ 8 ‘ n ? f 0 ] 0 ^ The / f " ere sludents of the institution under 
it was utterly im ° 4' ^ urlls ’ M.D., but ascertained, by experience, that 

were taulht^n ? P ° SS tk t0 k pra< ' Use L medicine wilh such remedies as they 
ere taught to use. The history which they give of the Trollone Bazaar 

ofLniLtU^f 6018 ™ S , Ch ,° 01 ’ Wil1 bave a tendenc y W opeo the ey« 
for imnSvIn Z?S Ve V a d0 i tS ’,, who are duped °ot of the precious time 
of the P community. ^ ° Ut ° f the ‘ r mone y> and made lhe laughing stock 

^ mon £ the medical gentlemen at the first meeting 
tion »t W«?h- P °, PU 8r nal, “ na l institution, which has lately heldaconven- 
wh„ “ Washington, was Dr. W. H. Van Buren. of the U. S. Army, 

reZdM n 1 Quinine 071 the human S V tem « • 

“ the imrmrfn * t di' d ^ ’ f^ un bar, of Baltimore, read a paper on 

ol%ZbZ ff Z e l^ y 7 ^ " * Branch 0 f K ™»Mge” Dr. Sewall, 
asnington, also read an interesting paper. 

cO!!'*™ 1 So ^-^At the annual New Haven County meeting of the 

A e C ^ ,Ca n S0Ciet - V ' beId at the Park House in NewVven, 
April ll, 1844, the following officers were elected: 

CWman — Reynold Webb, M.D., of Madison. 

C/erA. Pliny A. Jewett, M.D., of New Haven. 

ofG=r J i° nath r an K #’ M ,? ’ of New Haven i Joel Canfield, M.D.. 
NewH»»n a I Ve l’ M D U ' of , New Haven ; Pliny A. Jewett, M.D.,of 
ComlZj °^ d P A V! brose Beardsle y- M.D., of Birmingham. 

.nfSrierH{/efra”'- Eli K.ighuUJ), 

“• Dow ' C..Seld,M,t, 

to ?;:; d n L - ^ ■ ’ and f jev * H. Wilcoxson, M.D., were elected 

to read Dissertations at the next meeting. 

National Homaopatkic Institute.— On Wednesday, April 10th, the anni- 
versary of Hahnemann s birth, a convention of homoeopathic physicians 
from Maine, Massachusetts, Rhode Island. Connecticut, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland and Virginia, met at Lyceum Hall, New 
York, and organized themselves into a National Homoeopathic Institution, 
to meet, hereafter, annually-Dr. Herring, of Philadelphia, in the chair. 
More particulars will be given whenever a report is published. How did 
it nappen that a very prominent homoeopathic practitioner of Boston was 
not permitted to have a seat in the convention ? A central bureau of the 
nstitnte is to be at Philadelphia, with a Corresponding Secretary and 
board of Censors in each of the States, for the examination of candidates. 
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Leprosy . — This disease is so rife and so fatal on the borders of the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence, that the Governor of New Brunswick has sent a 
message in regard *to the matter to the Legislature of the Province. It is 
represented to resemble the leprosy of the 17th century. The house 
voted £500 for medical aid. 


Progress of Phrenology . — Since Mr. Combe left the United States, the 
Messrs. Fowlers are important pillars on which phrenology rests. They 
are now the only men in the country who are uninterruptedly devoted to 
the investigation and propagation of its principles. They are not only 
men of laborious industry, but thorough scholars in cerebral anatomy and 
general physiology. The Cabinet collected by these brothers is one of the 
most curious museums in America. Were it properly arranged, in a hall 
sufficiently spacious, it would astonish the people. Mr. O. S. Fowler 
proposes publishing an uniform edition of all his phrenological productions. 


Insects in the Ear . — Baron Larrey, during the inspection of Algeria, 
which he made a short time before his death, used to advise the soldiers to 
cover their ears well when they slept in the fields, in order to prevent the 
entrance of insects or the deposit of their tarv®. On one occasion a man 
affected with intractable otorrhcea was brought to him; he examined the 
ear, used a pair of forceps, and drew out a white worm, two thirds of an 
inch in length. The otorrhcea was soon cured. — Land. Med . Times . 


Medical Miscellany . — Dr. Jacob Martin, of Washington, D. C., has 
been appointed Secretary of Legation to France. — The smallpox has 
subsided at Cincinnati. Seventeen hundred and twelve persons were 
vaccinated by order of the city. An epidemic erysipelas — generally 
called at the West, black tongue — has reached that city. It has been very 
fatal at Delhi, a few miles from Cincinnati, for some time past. — Mr. 
Fowler, in the February No. of the Phrenological Journal, says that the 
women of New Hampshire have the largest heads and the best forms of 
any females in the Union. — A woman in her 90th year, at Nantucket, has 
cut a third set of teeth, and has also recovered her vision. — Two of the 
Professors of the St. Louis Medical Department have been indicted by 
the Grand Jury, in consequence, it is said, of the nuisance, out of which 
grew the recent outbreak in that city. — Dr. Samuel Parkman, of this city, 
as we learn from Castleton, Vt., is lecturing with great acceptance in the 
professorship to which he was recently elected, and to a larger class than 
was ever before assembled in the Medical College there. 

Died, — In South Reading, Mass., of lung fever, Hon. Thaddeus Spaulding* 
M.D. t 52— a skilful practitioner, and a member of the Executive Council for the 
County of Middlesex. Dr. S. was one of the original subscribers to this Journal. 
pAt Middlebury, Mas9. f Asa Andrews, M.D., 24— in consequence of erysipelas 
induced by a post-mortem examination.— In London, Sir Henry Halford, who had 
been successively physician to three Kings. His name, originally, was Vaughan. 

Number of deaths In Boston for the week end wig April 90, 41.— Males, 24 ; Females, 17. Stillborn, 2. 

Of consumption, 9— suicide, 1— teething, 8— dropsy in the head, 1— old age, 1— abscess. 1— intem- 
perance, 1— scarlet fever, 5— Infertile, 2— inflammation of the bowels, 1— lung fever, 2— dropsy, 3— 
drowned, !— inflammation of the liver, 1— typhus fever, 1— tumor, 1— croup, 1— disense of the heart* 
1—apopiexy, 1— inflammation of the lungs, 1— nervous fever, 1— dropsy on the brain, 1. 

Under 5 years, 14— between 5 and 20 years, 6— between 20 and 60 years, 16— over 60 year*, 5. 
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New Medical Works. — We learn from New York, that Dr. Reese, of 
that city, is preparing for the press, with numerous improvements, an 
American edition of the work just published in Dublin, entitled, “ Medi- 
cines, their uses and modes of administration, including a complete Coo- ' 
spectus of the three British Pharmacopoeias ; an account of all the new 
remedies, and an appendix of formulae. By J. Moore Neligan, M.D., of 
Dublin.” Dr. Reese will superadd the U. S. Pharmacopoeia to the Con- 
spectus. and numerous critical and practical notes, including everything 
new and important in recent improvements at home or abroad. It will be 
published by the Harpers in a few weeks. 

Among the new works recently published in London, worthy of re- 
print here, we have already named Dr. Ridge’s volume on Glossology, 
which is certainly an ingenious and elaborate production, and one per- 
fectly unique. He professes to have reduced the examination of the 
tongue for purposes of diagnosis to a system. Mathematical divisions of 
the tongue are here made, and these are described by maps and plates, 
which are remarkably well executed. Not only does the author describe 
the laws of fouling and cleaning, as these processes take place upon the 
tongue, but he claims to be able to point out the connection of certain I 
parts of the tongue with certain organs of the body, so that diseases of 
structure and function may be diagnozed accurately by examining the 
tongue. Hence he describes the dyspeptic, febrile, inflammatory, cerebral, 
rheumatic, pulmonary and cardiac tongue, &c., and he argues that the 
nature and seat of diseases may be detected and discriminated by cultivat- 
ing this new science of glossology, even when neither the other physical 
or rational signs are sufficient for a true diagnosis. There is an earnest- 
ness and sincerity of manner in this book, accompanied by a becoming 
modesty, which entitle the author to respect. 

Stafford on Spinal Diseases. — Dr. Stafford, of London, has lately pub- 
lished two essays on Angular and Lateral Curvature of the Spine, and 
their treatment, which possess great merit, as may be safely inferred from 
their having taken the Jacksonian prize of the Royal College of Surgeons. 

It is accompanied with plates, descriptive of the instruments recommended 
by the author, and reports of cases treated under his observation, which 
are full of interest to the profession. 

Dr . Hunt on Neuralgia . — Dr. Henry Hunt, of London, has just issued 
a new work on Tic Douloureux, Sciatica and other neuralgic disorders, 
their nature and treatment. It is distinguished by an ingenious discrimi- 
nation of the causes upon which these painful and often obscure affections 
depend, which, if adopted, will be an antidote to the empiricism by which 
their treatment is too often conducted even by medical men. The author 
is a learned and practical physician, and his work gives evidence of ex* 
tensive opportunities for observation, which have been improved with 
commendable diligence. His observations on the varieties of neuralgic 
affections, and especially upon their respective treatment, are new and 
important. 


New York State Lunatic Asylum . — The bill relative* to the State Lu- 
natic Asylum has passed the New York Assembly. An amendment was 
added — appropriating to the Hudson Lunatic Asylum the sum of $5000 
annually until 1857, the Asylum to maintain during that time fifty indi- 
gent insane persons. 
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SIR HENRY HALFORD. 

Sib Henry Halford was born at Leicester, in the year 1766, and in 
the month of October. The son of a physician, Dr. Vaughan, he may 
be said to have inherited bis profession ; to which, by academical courses, 
performed at Rugby first, and afterwards at Christchurch, Oxford, he 
added the ornament of extensive classical acquirements ; the practical 
use of which Sir Henry was one of the few men of his day who under- 
stood. In 1794, after pursuing for some time his studies in Edinburgh, 
at that time the seat of medical education, he became M.D., settled in 
London, and shortly afterwards married into the noble family of St. John. 
Here was the root of his success ; the opportunity for proving his skill ; 
the power of displaying himself. Shortly after this, by the death of his 
mother’s cousin, he became possessed of a fortune sufficient to uphold 
him suitably in that high rank his marriage had won for him. From this 
moment, Sir Henry Halford enjoyed an extensive practice in the highest 
circles; and not many years after (1809), taking the name of Halford, 
from his maternal great-uncle, Sir Charles Halford, of Wistow, who left 
him his heir, he received the honor of a baronetcy from George 111. 
This led to his appointment, along with Drs. Willis, Baillie and Heber- 
den, to the attendance on His Majesty during his lunacy. He was 
so much all things to all men, that he had only to enter a circle to be its 
charm. Once in court, the court found it a necessity to have him. To 
some other peer, Sir Henry was alike indispensable. To the one he was 
such a charming, well-bred man ! to the other, so learned and gentle- 
manly a savant. Fascinations went with him, as light with the moon. 
More permanently : for to four successive monarchs has Sir Henry been 
physician. With a Wolsey’s rise, he has had no Wolsey’s fall. 

The attendance on George 111. forced on our classical baronet a study 
of lunacy, to which we are indebted for his beautiful essay on madness. 
Good sense, nice discrimination, elegant learning, mark this dissertation 
with the pervading characteristics of his style. He illustrates, by a very 
apt instance in his own experience, the test of madness laid down by 
Hamlet : 

Extasy ? 

My pulse as yours doth temperately Keep time, 

And makes as healthful music. It is not madness 
That I have uttered : bring me to the test. 

And I the matter will re- word, which madness 
Would gambol from. 

13 
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Sir Henry Halford 

Of Sir Henry’s scientific qualifications it may be said, that they were 
neither of great extent, nor by any means so humble as some report. 
Our explanation of this may be gathered from the fact of his sudden ex- 
altation into large practice, and that too amongst a class where disease is 
more of the fancy than of fact, and gives, therefore, les$ experience m 
the cases which are constantly calling on all the resources of the medical 
art, and forcing On the capacious mind large views in theory and bold re- 
sults in practice. Reason, of a like kind, is, that Sir Henry Halford was 
never attached (if we except a very short connection with the Middle- 
sex hospital) as medical officer to any of the public institutions. At his 
time, when pathology was comparatively little understood, such a service 
gave the only means of making its acquaintance, and was the grand and 
almost necessary step to high professional competency. Men of high 
standing, contemporaries of his, had here a great advantage over him— 
Babington, Baillie, Currie, Warren, Pearson, Chambers. Ellioison, each 
superior to him in their knowledge of the machinery with which they 
were dealing, and in that kind of skill, which would wisely suggest and 
daringly adopt for new exigencies — new and active inodes of treatment. 
It is not, indeed, to be doubted that Sir Henry was no miracle of medical 
skill. He never dreamed of preceding his age. He was not one of 
your Elliotsons or Broussais, who, like American backwoods-men, clear 
away forests and lay down roads, (hough rough ones. His medical duties 
extended, at the fullest, but to Macadamizing the road Hippocrates open- 
ed. On some parts, even, he showed the most complete deficiency. It 
would be no great wonder, then, if Halford were not any miracle of 
medical science; on the contrary, he was known to be not. His diag- 
nosis of diseases of the chest (and cardiac and pulmonic diseases are un- 
happily too frequent and destructive in our climate), was worth nothing. 
He has not left behind him a discovery, a new theory, or a considerable 
emendation of an old one. His Essays — admirable, intellectual, and 
founded in truth as they are, will serve his fame, infinitely sooner as a 
scholar or a philosopher than as a profound man of science. Yet, in 
spite of these evident deficiencies, this favored physician won “ golden 
opinions from all sorts of people:” his approach was hailed, and truly, as 
the advent of health. He had the art to make patients believe in him 
as a superior man — to repose a blind confidence in him. He moved, 
and looked and smiled, and talked them into a creed of his ability. Ut 
was a man ; and manhood, presented somew hat in its abstraction- 
shorn of its drawback of manner or weakness of nature — is a rarity in this 
world of ours, never exhibited save to win — to secure homage. His po- 
sition of adviser and aid gave him an advantage, and he knew how to 
use it ! He was the great man to the patient — as every physician is in 
the hour of danger — and he knew how to make the truth felt. This 
self-command — this self-apotheosis, if modestly conducted, is a wondrous 
quality for the surgeon or physician — and still more for his patient. 
Faith saves physically as well as morally — and to lull the trembling 
mind to ease, is to stay the heart’s rapid pulsations, to allay the blood’s 
fever, and to stop life in its quickening flight with strengthened wings 
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from file human tenement* The firsts the second and the Jljhird high 
qualification of an orator is action ; the first, second and third qualifica- 
tion of a physician is the power of acquiring a proper confidence* 

The generality of medical men attach too exclusive an im}K>rtance to 
the efficiency of the mere drug. They deal with people es if there 
were nothing psychical in them. If their diagnosis be correct^ hey write 
their prescriptions, and there is a stop to their operations. As we get 
higher, we find that besides the grains and scmples of this and that drug, 
men are equally anxious for the care of the mind. If part of the frame 
be diseased, there is no reason why the whole should not combine against 
the enemy. This centralisation of forces — this use. of all the powers at 
his command, is the highest duty and accomplishment of the physician ; 
and for the simple reason, that it is infinitely the liardest* It Was here 
that Sir Henry Halford exhibited merit that was not overpay even by 
the fullest extent of his success. For, first of all, tie addressed himself 
to the confidence of his patient, by a perfect self-possession, never tinged 
with the least shade of doubt or despondency. Then he won liis heart 
by lending ear to his detail of all he suffered ; pains on this side, and 
pains here and there ; and how painful, and when most painful ; together 
with an interesting history of this very complaint, in connection with his 
whole family, and how many had died of it, and so on. During this 
tedious rehearsal, Sir Henry remained listening, without impatience, not 
even as one bound to bear, but as if the matters dilated upon w r ere really 
of importance. Courteous and gentle in Vis manners, and particularly 
indulgent to the garrulity of his patients, what wonder if he gained an 
influence over their sympathies, an authority by which, being possessed of 
an infinite knowledge of human nature, he was able to sway the disposi- 
tion of his patient into a happy and healthful mood, at all times hall the 
battle. A high testimony has been recorded in that fact, that many of 
his patients have been heard to declare, “ they wotdd ns soon die in his 
hands, as recover under others they could name. ,, We can believe 
this saying, without quite believing the sayers. He was the most magni- 
ficent placebo doctor of bis age. He paid wonderful attention to the 
palate in drug and diet, passing each through an endless round of va- 
riety, and the whole pharmacopoeia was exhausted by him to make it not 
give the seijse of pain. Then he conversed on religion, like an Apostle 
John ; on questions of philosophy, like a Plato ; on the beauties of the 
classics, like an Erasmus ; and on matters that make up the poetry of life 
and are indeed the only interests in life that are left to a man in sickness, 
he was all that the patient’s utmost fancy could paint to him as the btau 
ideal of perfection. Desdernona once prayed that Heaven would make 
her such a man as that Othello’s tales presented to the optics of her 
glowing imagination. Halford went about realizing to each their own 
picture of a perfect physician. He even saved them a prayer. 

In person, Sir Henry Halford was below the middle size. His face 
not remarkable for beauty, but singular in the keenness of its look ; the 
searching glance of his eye ; the white head and black and bushy eye- 
brows. He wore upon occasions a blue collar, with the Guelphic order, 
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and the star on his breast. A phrenologist would have found in him a 
strpng instance of the truth of tys science. The perceptive organs very 
large ; caution sufficient, while love of approbation and acquisitiveness 
were enormous. Altogether the^ discerning eye saw in him a timid but a 
distinguished man. There was marked in his face a wonderful power of 
accommodation to circumstances ; the facility of being pleased and pleas- 
ing being the quality expressed with greatest strength in his very speak- 
ing countenance. He was bora for a Court. His very corporeal little- 
ness seemed to say, 1 will not occupy too much space before my betters 
to secure dislike, or before my equals to win jealousy. And when laden 
with honors, be it said to his credit, l>e bore them with modesty. Few 
men so successful in life have been so fortunate in escaping enemies. He 
owed this 16 a certain negative quality in his disposition. His very litera- 
ture and scientific knowledge were of a negative kind. His reading re- 
miniscences supported, did not make theories — his experience illustrated, 
did not create systems. He terbally served everybody he met, and by 
that art of vassalage made himself the sovereign of their real affections. 
He ruled like a clever wi|e by obeying. Like the proudest of the Ro- 
man Pontiffs, he ruled despotically as the servant of servants. 

We cite a noble instance of Halford’s independence and reliance on 
his own talents and position. He was attending once an old servant of 
the family who was residing at some little distance from town. One 
night the symptoms of his disease became more alarming, and the baronet 
was sent for in liaste. When the messenger arrived, Halford had just 

been sent for to attend the Duke of , who had been seized with 

an attack of an old complaint. The answer he gave to the Duke’s ser- 
vant was thi$, ; a 1 have to go to Bromley, to visit an old servant of 
mine, who is dangerously ill ; I will do myself the honor of waiting upon 
his highness the moment 1 return.” This says much for his manliness. 
Such a man could scarcely have been the servile flatterer many have so 
studiously made him. We can believe readily that he was not the most 
straight-forward of men. It would indeed be a great mistake, which 
would suppose him formed in the mould of a Brutus, or an Andrew Mar- 
vell, much less in that of a man who can’t be honest without making his 
virtue a distress and a bore to all that know him. Had he been so, the 
journals some twenty years ago would have announced his decease as that 
of Henry Vaughan, “a poor but respectable practitioner, lately residing 
in Drury lane or Broad street, St. Giles’s, and leaving a large family un- 
provided for to deplore his loss.” Sir Henry was a “ ladybird ” among 
men, a class the most successful among both men and women known to 
our humble experience. With the polish of the mirror be had its want of 
depth, and like it he reflected everything but himself. What a pretty 
anecdote is that which represents him, by a mistake in the superscriptions, 
on the same day condoling with the Conservative Lord Westmoreland, 
and congratulating with the Liberal Lord Tavistock, on the defeat of the 
Reform Bill ! God’s creatures were much more to him than man’s, when 
for their personal regard be can express, practically, so utter a disregard 
of all a Legislature makes such a fuss about. We can halj admire him 
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in the midst of this. It was the physician, not the man, that spoke. It 
was not a hypocrisy, but a good-humored condescension to men less than 
himself; much of the like character as his attention to the garrulous hie- 
tory of his patients 9 pain, or perhaps a desire to see with what small mat- 
ters it was possible to sway the self-prided nobility of England. 

Sir Henry died on the 9th of March last, at his house in Curzon street. 
Long before his death the state of his health had caused among his ftiends 
great anxiety. The two extremities in his left side suffered from a ner- 
vous affection, frequently recurring, and finally the pains assumed the 
form of tic douloureux, only yielding to powerful narcotics. Despite the 
cares of Drs. Seymour and Hawkins, the constitution gradually broke up, 
and exhaustion, the most complete, soothed for him the road to death. 
He took the degree of A.B. in 1787 ; M.A. in 1789; M.B. in 1790; 
and M.D. in 1794, when he was also elected a Fellow of the College of 
Physicians. He had consequently been in the profession nearly half a 
century, twenty-three years of which he had filled the high office of Pre- 
sident of the Royal College of Physicians. 

In now leaving the subject of our sketch to the keeping of the fame 
his own deeds have created for him, we will not disguise our opinion that 
it will be of no high or very durable character. Though filling so large 
a space of the public’s eye for nearly forty years, he was so much the 
man of his own day — perhaps the secret of his success — that posteMy 
will not find it worth their while to perpetuate very carefully his r 
brance. He had undoubtedly high abilities; but, in his use of them, he 
looked more to his own enjoyments from them than for any chivalrous 
advantage to a future time or people. He was only so far a man of 
science as harmonized with his being a perfect man of the world. His 
medical skill and successes therefore were more the result of his natural 
powers of apprehension and extended experience, than any deep ac- 
quaintances with the principles of his profession. Chemistry, botany, 
general and pathological anatomy, therapeutics, or the new aids forced 
on the profession by the aid of mechanical science, these were things 
that rarely robbed him of the enjoyment of an hour’s sleep — or good 
society. His strength lay in prognosis and diagnosis : aided by these and 
the resources of superior tact, he won and deserved a confidence rarely 
enjoyed by men eminent in medical science. He had a marvellous ap- 
prehension of disease. 

One instance procured him much of his renown in courtly circles. 
Visiting a royal duke on business that affected the insane king, he detect- 
ed at a glance measles, although the duke’s slight indisposition had been 
but a minute before pronounced catarrh. The appearance, course and 
termination of the malady were foretold. The prophecy was realized, 
and Sir Henry of course not a little honored. He had a wonderful clev- 
erness of courliership by the sick bed. He would own that a pained 
child labored under scarlatina, but " scarlet fever ” is what he would 
never have pronounced to the mother. Under his charitable use of our 
mother tongue, the mild “ embarrassment of breathing ” substituted the 
ominous and hacknied “ difficulty of breathing the genteel “ influenza ” 
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replaced the Feared catarrh ; and so on in instances more than we can 
name* This gentleness of nomenclature was accompanied by equal 
gentleness of prescription. Medicines in his hands were always on their 
good behavior. Patients got well under Sir Henry at less expense to the 
palate than tinder any physician that ever preceded him. He had won- 
derful skill in the use of placebos, and was fond of their use in his prac- 
tice. With Akenside he might say: 

Me thc£ sent 

To wait on pain and silent arts to urfe, 

Inglorious not ignoble ; if my cares 
To such as languish on a grievous lied. 

Ease and the secret forgetfulness of ill 
Conciliate. 

Altogetlrer viewing hirn in his civil, as well as his medical, character, 
we may say of him what Tacitus said of Agricola, and Sir Henry him- 
self said of Baillie : 

“ Bonura viruni facile crederes ; magnum libetiter.” 

Abridged from London Medical Timet. 


HISTORY OF A CASE OF GANGRENE OF THE LUNGS. 

By O. A. Pops, M.D., Professor, Jco. 

H — M— — , aetal. forty, a native of Ireland, has lived seventeen 

years in this country, during which period he has never been sick, nor 
does he recollect to have ever been much so at any previous time. He 
has worked as a blacksmith for thirty years. His habits are intemperate. 
Had a slight cough through last summer, but did not become uneasy 
about it, until February last; it came on generally at night, suffering very i 
little through the day, w'ith no expectoration, until March, which was I 
small in quantity, and of a white tough character, gradually assuming a 
bad odor, and continuing to increase in foetidity. Has never complained 
of pain, nor spit blood until his entrance ; amounting in all to about ten 
ounces, the haemoptysis continuing for three days. Previous to going 
into the hospital, he took some oil and calomel, and, this excepted, be 
had no other treatment. 

April 18. — Pulse 96, small and feeble : respiration, anteriorly , on left 
side, vesicular ; on right side, under clavicle, cavernous ; posteriorly , left 
side, vesicular throughout ; on right side, feeble, with mucous roncbus ; 
upper third bronchial respiration, with crackling ; inferiorly vesicular, but 
feeble. Percussion on left side nearly natural ; on right side, anteriorly, 
flat over upper half, dull below ; posteriorly, the same ; gangrenous ex- , 
pectoration continuing, mixed with blood. 1 

19. — Patient walking about; cough less frequent; skin cool; no 
sweating ; tongue natural ; expectoration brownish, and still mixed with ] 
blood ; foetid ; respiration obscurely cavernous, with slight gurgling and 
pectoriloquy under right clavicle; pulsation of heart stronger. 

20. — No appreciable change either in the symptoms or physical signs. 

22. — The odor of the breath extraordinary and disgusting ; expectora- 
tion consists nearly of blood, dark colored, foetid, eight ounces in twenty- 
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four hours; skin moist, warm, sweating; pulse 108, soft, regular, rather 
feeble ; respiration 35 ; no alteration of signs. f 

24. — Expectoration remarkably increased in foetor and quantity, nearly 
sixteen ounces ; this morning admixture of blood ; skin pale and sallow ; 
slight oedema ; appetite not lost. 

29. — Stronger; skin less pale; temperature natural; pulse 100, fee- 
ble, but regular; cough severe during yesterday, less so this morning; 
expectoration still excessively offensive, being a reddish mixture of serum 
and blood, and part of a thicker muco-purulent matter, less in quantity 
and of a lighter color; foetor of breath rather less ; respiration 38, more 
easy; gurgling under right clavicle less liquid ; amphoric respiration 
tolerably extensive, of a deep tone posteriorly and anteriorly. 

May 6. — Symptoms have gradually decreased until present date ; 
color more natural ; no oedema ; strength increased ; foetor of breath and 
expectoration increased after coughing, which is loose and paroxysmal ; 
three stools daily ; expectoration five ounces muco-purulent matter ; pulse 
100, soft, regular; respiration 38, sonorous ronchus ; amphoric respiration 
less loud. 

8. — Strength gradually improving; expectoration same; signs unaltered. 

The treatment throughout this case has consisted in the exhibition of 
expectorants, astringents, antiseptics, tonics and revulsives, so timed as to 
meet indications as they arose. Sugar of lead, with opium, to slop the 
spitting of blood ; chloride of sodium, to check putrescence ; and the 
sulph. quin, and arom. sulph. acid, to support the strength of the patient, 
that nature might accomplish the necessary changes effective of a cure. 

It is said, that the mortality of this disease is in part to be attributed to 
the absorption of a portion of the septic poison. Whether this be so or 
not, experience shows, that the only remedies which seem to give relief 
are those calculated to act as antiseptics. Gangrene of the lung often 
occurs endemially ; this case, however, seems to be solitary. 

On the 28th of April the expectoration commenced to lose some of 
its excessive foetidity, pathognomonic of this disease, and to assume that 
muco-puruloid character which is to be regarded as a most favorable cir- 
cumstance, since it is indicative of an effort at circumscription, which, of 
course, is the only cure. 

It will be seen, that the signs yielded by percussion and auscultation 
have been what we had a right to expect. Those resulting from per- 
cussion, however, are comparatively unimportant, as the resonance is gene- 
rally but little altered in idiopathic gangrene. There nevertheless existed 
some flatness over the upper half, and dulness over the lower half of the 
right lung. 

Towards the commencement, we had mucous ronchus, which, as the 
tissue of the lung became softened, was replaced by a loud, distinct, and 
constant gurgling. According as the pultaceous and liquid contents of the 
cavity were thrown off, amphoric respiration succeeded, which, reaching a 
well-marked tone, was itself displaced by the cavernous,* as the walls of 


* The cavernous respiration in gangrene is not so perfect as in phthisis. In the former, the tissue 
of the lung surrouriding the cavity is unlike, the hard thickened substance in the aame situation in 
phthisis, and, of counts, la by no means so good a conductor or reflector of sound. 
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cavity contracted. After his paroxysms of coughing, tbe sputa are still 
foetid ; this secretion probably comes from that portion of the lung im- 
mediately surrounding the cavity, and will require some lime for its entire 
elimination. Should he recover, there may be danger of consecutive 
pleurisy affecting the sound side ; his respiration will not regain its origi- 
nal strength, and from his dissipated habits be may yet die oPsome pul- 
monary affection consequent on his present complaint — an idiopathic, cir- 
cumscribed gangrene of the right lung. 

At present, he seems to be regaining his natural color and strength 
slowly, and probably may add another instance to show that this formida- 
ble disease is not so fatal as was once supposed* 

Died on May 31st. A large cavity, very sinuous, occupied the sum- 
mit, front, and side of the right lung. It was flattened, end quite com- 
pletely cicatrized. Gangrene had commenced at upper portion of left 
lung. No tubercles in either lung. — St. Louis Med. and Surg. Journal. 

TOBACCO IN HYSTERIA AND SPASMODIC STRICTURE OF THE 

URETHRA. 

By *Wm. B. Diver, M.D., of Cincinnati. 

In the American Journal of Medical Science, April, 1842, is recorded a 
case of hysteria cured by tobacco. On reference to iny note-book, 1 
found recorded, Philadelphia, Dec. 9th, 1841, a case of hysteria, in which 
tobacco was used with the most prompt and beneficial effects. The pa- 
tient was a servant in a highly respectable family in Philadelphia. 

I was called to see her, at first, m a very distressing condition from hav- 
ing swallowed a number of large pins, which I succeeded, after a great 
deal of trouble, in removing from the oesophagus will) Dr. Bond’s ad- 
mirable gullet forceps. 

Several weeks after the occurrence of this accident, I was again called 
to see her in violent hysterical convulsions. The spasmodic contractions 
were so stroQg as to require the united efforts of four powerful adults to 
prevent her being injured. The eyes were forcibly drawn towards the 
inner canthus, so as to present a case of double squinting. The pupils 
were contracted to a small point, and the iris was insensible to a brilliant 
light. The tongue was frequently protruded between the teeth, and se- 
verely wounded. 

After considerable trouble I succeeded in opening a vein in the ana, 
and abstracted about sixteen ounces of blood. This was followed by a 
temporary cessation of the convulsive throes, which, however, returned 
with increased violence, so that the patient was almost entirely un- 
manageable. 

To prevent further injury of the tongue, and to facilitate the adminis- 
tration of medicine, a cork enveloped in the end of a towel was held be- 
tween the teeth. Large doses of tinct. opii and linct. assa foetid, were 
administered, and attended with but transient effects ; the convulsions were 
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returning again with increased violence. In this stage of the case, finding 
the ordinary antispasmodics unavailing, l thought of using tobacco. I 
accordingly ordered a poultice of strong Scotch snuff to be applied warm 
to the epigastrium. Very soon after this application was made, the 
spasms began to decrease in frequency and violence, the countenance to 
assume a natural appearance, and, after six hours of intense suffering, the 
patient became quiet and rational. 

Several months elapsed before there was any return of the symptoms ; 
then, however, the patient was removed from my observation, and treated 
with the ordinary remedies. 

The utility of tobacco in Spasmodic Stricture of the Urethra , was 
forcibly exemplified in a case, several years before the one just related, 
occurred. 

H. E.,a respectable mechanic in Philadelphia, after indulging in vene- 
real excess, found himself unable to void his urine. In the course of 
twenty-four hours the bladder became distended, presenting the elastic 
tumor above the pubis, which is so characteristic of this condition of 
things. 

After ineffectual attempts to force the stricture with a gum-elastiq cathe- 
ter, and in the absence of a silver one, I applied wet tobacco leaves to 
the inguinal and femoral regions, with the most satisfactory result. The 
patient soon began to exhibit the peculiar effects of tobacco on the sys- 
tem ; and in a little while the spasm became relaxed, the contents of the 
distended viscus discharged, and the sufferer relieved. 

In order to prevent a recurrence of the symptoms, a catheter was in- 
troduced and secured in the bladder by an appropriate bandage. 

If any apology is due for bringing these cases before the profession, it 
may be found in the maxim, “ Palmam qui meruit ferat .” — Western 
Lancet. 


SUCCESSFUL REMOVAL OF A LARGE OVARIAN TUMOR. 

By Dr. Frederic Bird, Lecturer on Medical Jurisprudence at Westminster Hospital, &c. 

[The patient, Mrs. , was 35 years of age — had never borne 

children — catamenia irregular for the last ten years — believes abortion 
once took place. Six years ago, after sudden exertion, was attacked with 
acute pain in right side of abdomen, where a distinct swelling made its 
appearance. General health not impaired till beginning of last year, 
when abdomen also began to enlarge. We copy from the London Medi- 
cal Gazette Dr. Bird’s account of the operation, but must omit his re- 
port of the after-treatment, and most of his remarks.] 

From the consideration of the symptoms presented, there was no diffi- 
culty in concurring in the opinion formerly expressed as to the ovarian 
seat of the disease ; and it was obvious that, unless relief were speedily 
afforded, life could not long continue. Under these circumstances, I sug- 
gested the operation for extirpation as the most advisable remedial means 
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sure ; the attendant dangers, and probabilities of success and failure, be- 
ing at the same time fully explained to the patient by Mr. Thomson and 
myself. Before deciding upon the performance of an operation, subse- 
quent consultations were held, when she had the advantage of the opin- 
ions of Dr. Locock and Dr. Hamilton Roe, both of whom accorded in 
the view previously afforded, and gave their sanction to the measures 
proposed for her relief. 

Twelve days now elapsed, during which time the abdomen increased 
in circumference two inches, and the general symptoms were becoming 
more urgent ; the diarrhoea was, however, arrested, and no longer pre- 
sented any obstacle to the operation. 

January 28th. — The operation was to-day performed, in the presence 
of Dr. Locock, Dr. Hamilton Roe, Dr. Merriman, Dr. Andrews, Dr. 
Hodgkin, Mr. Brnnsby Cooper, Mr. B. Phillips, Mr. Hale Thomson, 
Mr. Tomes, and Mr. Parrott, of Clapham. The same preliminary meas- 
ures having been employed as in my former operations, the patient was 
placed transversely on the bed, with the feet supported over its side to a 
convenient height. It was now remarked that the tumor projected more 
at the left than right iliac region ; the sense of fluctuation being as dis- 
tinct at this as in other parts. A roller was applied around the lower 
part of the chest, with a view of subsequently affording the support to the 
diaphragm which would be lost by the removal of the tumor ; i then made 
an exploratory incision, about two inches long, in the course of the lines 
alba, and a little below the umbilicus. The tumor was, at this point, closely 
adherent, and its parietes very thin ; so that, in opening the peritoneum, 
the cyst was also punctured : a dark-colored, firm, but small gelatinous 
mass, jetted out, and so completely filled up and concealed the aperture, 
that it appeared as if some secondary growth had formed on the exterior 
of the tumor. The incision was then enlarged to about four and a half 
or five inches towards the pubis, the adhesions having been ascertained to 
be short and general, hut yielding to moderate pressure ; and it appeared 
at least very probable that they might be removed without difficulty. 
Dr. Locock, who also examined them, readily and fully confirmed in this 
opinion ; and I then cautiously separated the attachments in the immediate 
neighborhood of the wound, and was thus enabled to introduce the flat 
hand between the abdominal walls and the surface of the tumor: by 
gentle pressure, the adhesions, which were present over the entire ante- 
rior surface of the cyst, were detached, and, excepting in one or two points, 
with but little difficulty. It was necessary to introduce the opposite 
hand in order to separate the adhesions on the right side, on which they 
extended lower than on the left. The great advantage of an incision of 
moderate siae was at this stage of the operation especially observed: the 
greater pari of the abdominal parietes still preserving their tense condi- 
tion, and the subjacent tumor being as yet undiminished, the adhesions, 
by the introduction of the hand, became extended, and thus more readily 
gave way before its pressure. A free incision was next made into the 
tumor, the edges of which were kept in apposition with those of the ex- 
ternal wound, and is bulk much reduced by the withdrawal of a con»- 
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derable portion of its contents. A firm grasp of the cyst was then made 
by forceps constructed for that purpose, the abdominal incision elongated 
to about three inches, and the tumor, in a partially collapsed state, very 
gently withdrawn from the abdominal cavity, the lips of the incision be- 
ing most accurately and promptly closed by Mr. Phillips. The pedicle 
was next secured by three ligatures made to encircle different portions : 
it was then cut through, and, its vessels having been found effectually se- 
cured, returned into the abdomen. The wound was closed by several 
interrupted sutures, the ends of the ligatures secured, cold water dressing 
lightly applied, a thin roller of linen drawn once around the addomen, 
and the patient moved, by means of a doubled sheet previously placed 
beneath her, to a more comfortable position in bed. 

Scarcely an expression of suffering was uttered by the patient, who, 
possessed of much moral courage, bore the operation with admirable for* 
titude. The pulse, at its completion, was observed by Dr. Locock to be 
94, marking an acceleration of only four beats. 

• * * * * # • # * 

March 2d. — It is needless to relate the subsequent reports, and it will 
suffice to record that convalescence has proceeded rapidly, and without 
interruption, to the complete restoration of health. The ligatures were 
removed on the twenty-sixth day after the operation ; the wound has 

S uite healed, and, from the contraction that has taken place in the ab- 
ominal walls, its cicatrix does not measure more than one half its origi- 
nal length. The whole appearance of the abdomen is natural, there be* 
ing no longer any flaccidity of its walls, or corrugation of integument in 
the neighborhood of the wound. Under the use of a generous diet, 
strength has quickly returned. She has for more than a week quilted 
her room, and has taken long rides in the Park. The bowels act regu* 
larly, and the secretions are healthy. The catamenia, previously irregu- 
lar, and invariably accompanied by dysmenorrhcen, have been twice pre* 
sent since the operation, normal in character, and unassociatcd with any 
of her former suffering, and she is now, in all respects, perfectly well. 

The circumference of the abdomen before the operation was forty-two 
inches ; after the operation, twenty-four inches. From ensiform cartilage 
to pubis, before operation, sixteen and a half inches ; afterwards, eleven 
inches. 

Description of the Tumor . — The total weight of the tumor was thirty* 
five pounds ; it was of an ovoid form, presenting a marked projection at 
the part corresponding to the left iliac region, where, also, the cyst was 
very thin. The external surface was anteriorly covered by layers o( 
false membrane, varying in density and strength ; in some parts thin and 
easily lacerable, in others more tough, and of considerable thickness. 
Small vessels, in great number, ramified throughout the surface, but arte- 
ries of rather large size traversed the interior, more abundantly supplying 
the pelvic portion of the tumor. The pedicle consisted of the right Fal- 
lopian tube and broad ligament, and contained one large and two smaller 
arteries. The secretion contained within the cyst presented a peculiar 
haracter. 
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STRUCTURE AND DISEASES OF THE EYE. 

[We continue our extracts from Dr. W. C. Wallace’s Lecture on this 
important subject.] 

I shall now relate a few practical examples of the importance of un- 
derstanding the structure of the organ. 

1. Instead of opening the temporal artery at the proper place, it is 
often opened after the branch which supplies the eyelids has been given 
off, so that when the vessel is tied, an additional quantity of blood is 
forced upon the already inflamed and irritated organ. 

2. As the vessels of the iris have no communication with those 
which proceed from the surface, local bleeding is of little or no advantage 
in inflammation of this membrane, while decided benefit is obtained by 
free general bleeding. It was an emphatic saying of the late Dr. Mon* 
teath, that one might as well drop water upon an eye affected with iritis, 
as apply cups or leeches. 

3. The greatest anatomical discovery ever achieved, was that of the 
separate series of nerves by Sir Charles Bell. By the information we 
have thus obtained, we understand that there are distinct nerves for mo- 
tion as well as for sensation, and that for correct sensation it is necessary 
that the particular organ be properly adjusted by the influence of a nerve 
of motion. We have occasion to witness the importance of this doc- 
trine in the treatment of diseases of the eye. A person receives a blow 
with a stone, over the supra or infra orbitary nerve ; the wound cicatrizes, 
but vision fails. He undergoes emeses, catharses, vesication, venesection, 
and every other torment that can be invented, without the least improve- 
ment. The cause of the disease is ultimately recognized ; the cicatrix, 
containing, perhaps, a foreign body, is dissected out, the irritating pressure 
on the nerve is removed, and the patient receives his sight. As some of 
the branches of the fifth pair of nerves, which is the principal adjuster of the 
eye, are ramified on the conjunctiva, whatever irritates the extremities of 
the nerve will as a matter of course irritate the root — the other branches will 
be affected, and the functions of the sentient organs which they supply, 
will be impeded. Diseased conjunctiva is an occasional cause of ambly- 
opia, and without attending to the cause, all the strychnine, veratine, aco- 
nitine or delphine in the world, will not remove the disease. 

4. Those engaged in ophthalmic practice have frequent opportunities 
of witnessing that the simple operation of introducing the style for fistula 
lachrymalis can be performed by few general practitioners. When the 
style slips out, the patient may go to a number of physicians, who after 
causing a world of suffering, are obliged to give up the attempt. From 
the idea that the tears pass to the nostril, the point of the style is pushed 
inward and pressed against the bone, whereas it seems to be forgotten 
that the nostrils expand as they recede, and that the true direction of the 
duct is outward, backward and downward. When the operator knows 
what he is about, the instrument may be introduced at once and with 
ease. 

5. The operation for strabismus is often unsuccessful from not having 
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been performed at all. I have often operated where not a single fibre of 
the muscle or of the tendon bad been divided by a former operator, 
who put the patient to much unnecessary suffering. 

6. It is said that more practice is required for the operation for the ex- 
traction of cataract, than lor any other operation in surgery. On being 
complimented for bis dexterity, the celebrated De Wenzel acknowledged 
that be had lost a hatlull of eyes before he had learned to extract. In an 
operation of such moment, where the consequences are light, with all its 
enjoyments, or perpetual darkness, with its accompanying horrors, the ut- 
most precaution should be used. . As if some very extraordinary feat had 
been accomplished, it is not uncommon, on completing the section of 
the cornea, to see the knife removed with a flourish, which seals the doom 
of a fellow being forever, and compels him to pass the remainder of his 
life in hopeless blindness. The section of the cornea should be made 
slowly, and unostentatiously, for by suddenly removing the resistance of the 
investing tunics, the muscles rapidly contract and force out a considerable 
portion of the contents of the eyeball. 

7. When introducing the needle through the sclerotica for the division 
or depression of cataract, we must observe the course of the ciliary arte- 
ries and the termination of the retina. If, as I have witnessed in one 
case, the needle be introduced too far forward, a vessel may be wounded, 
the eye may be filled with blood, and may be destroyed ; whereas the 
retina will be injured, and amaurosis probably ensue, if the needle be in- 
troduced too far backward. 

8. A very simple plan of operating for cataract, consists in introducing 
a fine sewing needle, through the cornea and pupil, and scraping off the 
anterior capsule from the lens, which is thus exposed to the action of the 
aqueous humor, and ultimately absorbed. Yet this operation, simple as it 
is, is not without its dangers. Without the utmost care the lens will be 
dislocated. If the needle be passed too far into the body of the cataract, 
the latter will follow the instrument when withdrawn, and severe iritis, or 
even retinitis, with total loss of the use of the organ, may be the result. 

9. The operations for artificial pupil are, often unsuccessful when per- 
formed without a proper course of training. Separation of the iris from 
the ciliary body, seldom succeeds, because the artificial opening becomes 
filled with adventitious deposition. The operation by incision, either with 
the scissors or knife, will be of no advantage if proper regard is not paid 
to the direction of the elastic parenchyma of the iris, or muscular fibres, 
if you please to call the structure by this name. Excision may fail, if, 
before cutting off the intended piece of the iris, you are rash in evacu- 
ating that portion of the aqueous humor which pushes out and makes the 
membrane a kind of pouch. The pouch may be easily and cleanly cut 
off, but if punctured with a hook, the sides will collapse and the excision 
of the intended portion will be difficult. 

In operations upon the eye we hear a great deal about a steady 
band. Now almost any person, with a hand which is not paralyzed by 
the use of tobacco, spirituous liquors or other narcotics, may by attention 
and practice make liis band as steady as required. It is the business of 
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every mechanic to fix the material on which he is at work. To keep 
the pencil from running away, or doing that which is not intended, the 
painter uses a small stick. Even in writing, we steady the hand by 
leaning on some part of the forearm and resting on the little finger ; and 
if that is not sufficient, we support it with the other hand. The failures 
I have seen have sometimes arisen from this source ; whereas in neat and 
successful operations, perhaps without being aware of the feet, the opera- 
tor has rested some part of his forearm and his external finger or fingers 
on the neighboring parts; the fingers of the other hand being engaged in 
steadying the organ, in the simple operation of syringing a lachrymal 
fistula, the patient will be saved from the pain arising from the shaking of 
the point ol the instrument, by resting the little finger on the nose, and 
steadying the head and the skin which is about the opening with the 
other hand. 


THE BOSTON MEDICAL AND SURGICAL JOURNAL. 

BOSTON, MAY 1 , 1 8 4 4. 


Cyclopedia of Practical Medicine . — This is a production of great 
merit, edited by John Forbes, M.D., Alexander Tweedie, M.D. and John 
Conolly, M.D. Messrs. Lea & Blanchard, of Philadelphia, gentlemen 
well known to the profession, have decided to issue an American edition, 
revised, with additions by Dr. Dunglison, of the Jefferson Medical Col- 
lege. Its character, therefore, must necessarily be of the highest order. 
It is to appear in twenty-four parts, at fifty cents only each ; forming, 
when completed, four large super-royal octavo volumes, embracing over 
3000 unusually large pages, in double columns. Messrs. Tfcknor A 
Co., Washington street, medical booksellers, will receive subscriptions 
in Boston. 

When it is considered that this great work will embrace three hundred 
original essays, from sources of the highest authority, we cannot hut 
hope that our medical friends will offer all the requisite encouragement to 
the publishers* No. I. treats of the exploration of the abdomen; abortion, 
abscess, abstinence, achor, acne, acupuncture, age, change of air, alo- 
pecia, alteratives, amaurosis, amenorrhcea, anaemia, anasarca, angina pec- 
toris, anodynes, anthelmintics, antiphlogistic regimen, antispasmodics, 
aorta, aphonia, aphthae and apoplexy. 


Diseases of the Chest. — Messrs. Has well & Barrington, Philadelphia, 
have just issued a second octavo edition of a good and well-established 
book, viz., A Treatise on ike Diagnosis and Treatment of Diseases of the 
Chest — diseases of the Lung and Windpipe , by William Stokes , M.D . , $*c., 
with an introduction and numerous notes , by an American Editor. So 
well known are the writings of Dr. Stokes, that no effort of the medical 
press in this country is necessary to increase their circulation. Young 
practitioners would find this volume a pathological guide, which they 
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would be unwilling to part with, when made familiar with its intrinsic 
value. It may be had of Messrs. Tappan & Dennet, in this city. 


New York Hospital . — No board of control publishes a more complete 
annual report, than the Directors of the New York Hospital. During 
1843, 1902 patients were received, which, added to 19S on hand at the 
close of 1842, made a grand total of 2100 persons who received the bene- 
fits of the institution the past year. Of this great company, 1239 were 
cured, 133 relieved, 215 discharged on their own request, 44 discharged 
as improper objects, 71 went or were sent away, and only 170 died. 
When the present year commenced, 228 patients were still on hand. 

The Hospital's receipts in 1843 were as follows, viz.: from the State, in 
form of annuity, 312,500 ; board of seamen, 316,159 29 ; board of pa- 
tients, 35,248 15; articles sold, 3233 06 ; tickets sold to students, 3309 ; 
and subscriptions, 340 00 ; making 334,979 50. Expenditures, 332,271 31, 
being less than the income by 32,708 19. 


Bloomingdale Lunatic Asylum . — In connection with the Hospital re- 
port, is that of the Bloomingdale Asylum, to which Dr. Pliny Earle was 
recently appointed. In 1843, 195 insane patients were under treatment ; 
of whom 49 were restored, 23 discharged much improved, 7 taken away 
by friends, 2 eloped, 14 died, and 100 remained to commence the year 
1844^ The entire income of the Asylum, the past year, was 335,903 49, 
and its outgoes 333,127 46 — making an excess of receipts over expendi- 
tures of 32,776 03. It is truly encouraging that neither department is in 
debt, and both have spare funds to meet any emergency. Dr. Wilson, the 
late Medical Superintendent, made a short report, which must have been 
a gratifying document to the committee and patrons in general. He states 
that the proportion of recoveries to admissions, was, in recent cases, 77 
per cent ; and in old cases, 32 per cent The erection of suitable work- 
shops is recommended, together with increased facilities for amusement, 
which will, doubtless, receive immediate attention. On the whole, the 
Asylum sustains a reputation that a home for the insane should have in 
the great city of New York, and we congratulate the friends of humanity 
there in having Dr. Earle at the head of it. 


Hitzig's Journal of Criminal Affairs . — Those who are curious in such 
matters as foreign jurisprudence, find an abundant quantum of novelty 
and excitement in Hitzig's Journal von criminal Sachen — a German 
periodical. Some very striking details are occasionally found in it, relat- 
ing to malpractice and the abuse of medical knowledge. Writers on 
medical jurisprudence in this country appear not to have availed them- 
selves of the important colleciion of trials, examinations, &c., for prece- 
dents and authority, which that publication presents. The legal profes- 
sion, in some of the cities in the United Stales, have made an early ac- 
quaintance with this Journal, but medical men have too long neglected it. 
In order to make it particularly serviceable for those in search of rare 
cases, and extraordinary things, which are no where more numerous or 
strange than in the criminal courts of Germany, they should possess 
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themselves of the back numbers for about ten years. Should that meri- 
torious periodical, the Law Reporter, of this city, give an occasional arti- 
cle from Hitzig, it would be read with eagerness. It is possible we may 
introduce a few translations by-and-by, merely to show the character of 
the work, and also to illustrate the doings of individuals who are now 
figuring profitably on our own shores. 


Illinois Medical Journal . — A monthly, of sixteen octavo pages, has ap- 
peared at Chicago, under the editorial conduct of James V. Z. Bl&ney, 
M.D., one of the faculty of the newly-organized school of medicine, of 
that city. The enterprise should receive the countenance and support of 
the physicians of the far West. Instead of seeing its pages filled to any 
great extent from the English journals, we should prize it exceedingly 
were the articles gathered in the broad field of Michigan, Indiana, Wis- 
consin and Iowa — from whence a vast amount of -useful, new and impor- 
tant information might be collected. Dr. Blaney has our cordial good 
wishes for his success in the laborious undertaking of conducting a Journal. 


Progress of Thomsonism. — On the 29th page of the Botanico-Medical 
Recorder, is a communication from one H. Sheddon, dated at Coventry, 
R. I., which is entirely a unique production in several respects. He 
speaks of himself as being located at Coventry, as a “ Thomsonian phy- 
sician. ” And further, in speaking of the people of that quarter, he says, 
“ they begin to think that when people die, it is not always the Lord's 
will, but the doctor’s poison. These poisoners have done everything that 
is dishonorable^ low and mean, to stop the progress of Thomsonism in 
Coventry.” No wonder some have risen up in their strength to with- 
stand the tidal wave of such concentrated ignorance and presumption ns 
mark the character of this correspondent’s production. But it is chiefly 
in his poetical light that this man of Coventry is to be noted. With a 
boldness that brooks no control, and a fervency such as poets feel in mo- 
ments of ideal exaltation, Dr. Sheddon thus exclaims : 

“ But after all their foul abuse, 

The people lore Lobelia juice ; 

Steam and powders is the cry, 

Let us have these, or we die.” 

He adds — “ The first two years of my living in this place, I did not re- 
ceive one hundred dollars.” The wonder to us is, how he ever received 
anything. 


Seton Needle. — Dr. Srhilie, whose ingenuity in devising surgical appa- 
ratus has frequently been alluded to of late, with much satisfaction, has 
produced also an ingenious needle for rowelling. It is like the old in- 
strument at the point, but has an eye for carrying the tape towards the 
point, instead being, as usual, at the stump extremity. It has a handle, 
by which the lancet-shape blade is forced through a fold of the skin — 
and the thread being taken hold of by the fingers, the needle is with- 
drawn. We invite for it the inspection of the profession. 
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Phelps's Abdominal Supporter. — Mr. Phelps, the well-known surgical 
instrument maker in Court street, Boston, has completed a supporter, 
which even those who have most interest in other contrivances admit to 
be a superior article. In the first place, the front pad really lifts upward, 
and the peculiar curve of the springs over the hips, unlike any other, 
maintains a perpetual action in that direction, ' instead of a horizontal one, 
so common, and which is objectionable in all cases. Medical gentlemen 
should give this invention a thorough examination, since mechanical aid 
is not to be overlooked in the practice of medicine. 


Disgraceful Advertisements . — No better evidence of the corruption of 
the times and the boldness of those who live by imposition, and even 
crime, could be adduced, than many of th£ advertisements in this and all 
the great Atlantic cities. The advertisers seem utterly shameless, besides 
being thoroughly unprincipled. These shocking specimens of ingenious 
corruption, under the guise of Samaritan efforts for suffering humanity, 
are a disgrace to the newspapers, the medium through which the concen- 
trated vileness of a mighty host of depredators on health obtains an intro- 
duction to the ignorant community. Look at the advertiser’s description 
of the Portuguese Female Pills . — “The combination of ingredients of which 
these pills are composed, have made them the wonder and admiration of 
the world.” “ They must not be used during pregnancy, for though al- 
ways mild, safe and healthy, they ore certain to produce miscarriage, if 
used during that period.” This false caution creates a positive demand 
for them for the most wicked purposes. And so of a multitude of others 
which we have neither time nor patience further to allude to. These ad- 
vertisements are admitted into papers which circulate in families and lie 
on parlor tables, and the mischief which is done in various ways through 
their means is incalculable. 


Intemperate Physicians . — Happily for society, the old race of tippling 
physicians has gone out of fashion. Formerly it was one of the common 
reproaches brought against the profession, that many of the best practi- 
tioners were intemperate. If they could be caught while sober, their ad- 
vice was of the highest value. There is no occasion, in this age of so- 
berness, for watching an opportunity to get medical advice from that 
class of physicians. In New England, there are a few drinking ones left 
— laudanum-taking men, perhaps, who vainly imagine that they are se- 
curely deceiving the world in regard to their habits, when the fact is, no 
one is in the dark but themselves. 

How disgraceful — and, above all, what a fearful responsibility — to pre- 
scribe for the sick when muddled with liquor or stupefied with opium ! 
The public have a vigilant eye on the remnant few of these semi-sober 
physicians, who must either conform to the requirements of reason and 
the temperance reformation, or go down in poverty and neglect to that 
low obscurity to which a moral community will certainly consign them. 


Medicine to gain Favors. — Mr. Apthorp, located at the distant eastern 
station of Varney, at some distance from Ceylon, among other curious 
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things that have fallen under his observation, states that a young man 
suddenly died, who, it was strongly suspected, had been unintentionally 
killed by a Tamul, with drugs given to obtain his favors. He was well 
in the afternoon, and died in the evening. A few years ago, says Mr. 
Apthorp, a Tamul priest, of large property, died suddenly, and it was be- 
lieved that his untimely end was in consequence of a love potion given 
him by a woman, which proved to be more powerful thnn she anticipated. 
While Mr. A. was from home, at Choracherry, Mrs. Apthorp was seized 
with violent indisposition — which he does not doubt had been given 
her for the same object. The belief in the efficacy of certain powerful 
drugs to secure personal favors, is very common where he resides. 

There are people in this country, making pretensions to the elements of 
common-sense knowledge, who are not much behind the Tamul heathen io 
their belief on this point. Some very remarkable developments came out 
in one of the courts of law in Boston, a few years since, illustrative of 
the vulgar opinions and credulity of those who might have been presumed 
to have been brought up in a civilized and Christian country. The case 
was after this sort. A young man was prosecuted for administering 10 a 
voung lady, of high respectability, certain drugs, to the complainant un- 
known, which made her sick. It was mixed in some cordial, we believe, 
at a confectioner's shop, in the course of an evening walk. It came out, 
on investigation, that the unknown medicine was some of two pulverized 
nutmegs which had been worn a considerable time in contact with the 
testes. The recipe for this exceedingly novel love philter, was purchased 
of a vile old man, who had been richly compensated, it was supposed, for 
this imposition and moral degradation — all under the specious cover of a 
medicine for gaining special favors, and the good will of all to whom it 
should be administered. 


American Surgery in China . — Intelligence from the celestial empire 
assures us that Dr. Peter Parker — whose labors and bold operations were 
of an astounding character before his late visit to Boston— is more highly 
valued since his return, than before. All classes of Chinese crowd 
into the Hospital. No objection is made to the residence of Mrs. Parker 
amongst them. This is an extraordinary departure from the ancient and 
long-determined policy, that no foreign female should enter the country. 


Cholera in India. — Advices, under date of Sept. 6 th, state that the scourge 
of India, the Asiatic cholera, had raged very violently, and that more than 
half the population of Vadavitka, near a missionary station, had fled to 
the villages. Curious as it may appear, neither the missionaries, nor the 
assistants in their families, have suffered in any degree by it, although the 
natives died daily last season and this, at the rate of from fifteen to twenty 
a day, all around them. The awful disease evidently thrives poorly in a 
cleanly and orderly dwelling; and acts with rapid and destructive energy 
where filth abounds, personal cleanliness is neglected, and the habitual 
diet is exclusively a vegetable one. 


Medical Prize Questions by the Connecticut Medical Society. — Resolved. 
That a prize of twenty dollars, or a gold medal of that value, be offered 
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for the best dissertation from any member of this Society, on some sub- 
ject to be fixed upon by the Society as soon as the slate of the Treasury 
will warrant it. 

Resolved , That Silas Fuller, Eli Ives, and Jonathan Knight, be a com- 
mittee to propose a prize question to members of this Society, and to 
award the prize. 

The committee met at New Haven, and agreed to propose scarlet fever, 
for the prize dissertation. The dissertation must be written, and forward- 
ed to the Chairman of the Committee, at Hartford, post paid, by the first 
of March, 1846. It must be sealed, and have on its cover some motto or 
device, accompanied by another sealed package, containing the name of 
the author, and on its cover a corresponding motto, or device, to that on 
the cover of the dissertation. The Committee will report the successful 
candidate to the convention of 1845, and award the prize specified in the 
resolve of 1843. The unsuccessful dissertations, with their accompanying 
packages , unopened , will be returned to any post office designated by the 
author on the cover of the package or dissertation. 


Medical Miscellany. — A Medical Journal has been started at Montreal, 
but a specimen number has not yet been received here. — Dr. Samuel L. 
Metcalf, of Kentucky, has published a work on caloric, in London, that is 
making quite a sensation. — The London Lancet has come out in a new 
form, much enlarged, with the name of Henry Bennet, M.D., as associate 
editor. — At Lucca, there has been a scientific congress, a new epoch in 
Italy, made up mostly of physicians. — The faculty of physicians and 
surgeons of Glasgow, have a charter granted them by James VI., which 
empowers them to prevent any individual from practising in that city, 
or in the four adjoining counties, without their license. — Quackery, like 
sin, says an English writer, is very ancient. The income to government 
from the sale of quack medicines in England, in 1841, is supposed to 
have amounted to £50,000. Thus the Government, for the sake of reve- 
nue, tolerates just what the law declares to be unjust. — Dr. Wm. Gregory 
is considered a prominent candidate for the Edinburgh University chair 
of Chemistry, in the place of the late eminent Professor Hope. The 
election devolves pn the Lord Provost and Town Council. — Sixteen cases 
of smallpox exist at VVheeling, Penn. — Hufeland’s Practice of Physic has 
appeared in a second edition, at New York. — Dr. Paris has been chosen 
President of the Koval College of Physicians, in place of the late Sir 
Henry Halford.— The Cooper prize, established by Sir Astley, of 300L 
has been awarded this year to a Mr. Simon, for the best essay on the 
thymus gland. — Dr. Robert T. Barry has been appointed a surgeon in 
the U. S. Navy. — Twenty-seven medical students were graduated at 
Kemper Collge, St. Louis, the present season. 


Married, — J. T. G. Leach, M.D n of Lowell, to Miss A. S. Bartlett* of N. York- 


Died, — At New York, Andrew Buckam, M.D., 63. 


Number ofdsaths In Boston for the week ending April 27, 41 — Males, 21 ; Females, 20. Stillborn, 3. 

Of consumption, 8— hernia, 1— inflammation of the bowels, 2— dropsy in the head, 4— inlhntile, 3— 
apoplexy, 2— lung fever, 4— auiclde, l— epilepsy, 1— acarlet ferer, 4— croup, l— dropsy on the brain, 2 
— ferer, 1— disease of the heart, 1— erysipelas, 2 — Influent*, 1— teething, l— old age, 1— dysentery, 1. 
Under 5 year*, 17— between 5 and 20 years, 5— between 20 nud 60 yearn, 14 — over 60 yearn, 5. 
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Artificial Pupil made in the Superior Eyelid . — In a case of contraction 
of the orbicular muscle of the eyelid, which had resisted every remedy, even 
the twice-repeated section of the muscular fibres, M. Gerold resorted to the 
following operation, which he has been the first to propose and to execute. 
After introducing a small flat piece of wood, well oiled, underneath the 
superior eyelid, exactly opposite the pupil of the eye, he made a crucial 
incision, which completely divided the skin, the muscle, and the mu- 
cous membrane. The external skin was then dissected off the four 
flaps thus formed, and the mucous surface was turned outwards and fast- 
ened to the base of the flaps, so that the mucous membrane, formed the 
circumference of the artificial opening. No accident supervened, and 
vision was restored; the patient wore spectacles as a precautionary 
measure. 

Such intractable cases as the above are of very rare occurrence ; still 
the operation of M. Gerold, which is a most ingenious one, is a valuable 
addition to science. It may likewise be resorted to in cases of partial or 
complete paralysis of the third pair, with prolapsus of the superior palpe- 
bra. The longitudinal section of the eyelid, which has been proposed in 
such cases, is evidently a much more objectionable operation ; it interferes 
more with the contraction of the orbicular muscles, exposes a greater 
extent of the eye to the external atmosphere, and consequently render s 
the inflammation, which usually follows such exposure, as in paralysis 
of the seventh pair, much more probable. — Annales Beiges d'Oculistique . 


On Ligature of the Eyelids . — In chronic inflammation of the eyes, 
with relaxation of the superior eyelid, ulceration of the cornea, and in- 
cipient pannus, the success of this slight operation is often surprising. 
Often the day after it has been performed, the ulcerations are favorably 
modified, and the vascularity of the cornea and conjunctiva has disappear- 
ed. The same remark may be made with reference to other forms of 
chronic inflammation of the cornea, blepharoplegia, and blepharoptosis. 
This remedy alone is frequently sufficient to effect a cure. M. Ammon 
thus describes the operation : — A transversal fold is made in the upper 
eyelid, and the base of this fold is pierced, by means of a curved needle, 
with two threads of cotton. The extremities of this kind of seton are then 
fixed on the forehead by means of a piece of diachylon, the eyelid being 
sufficiently raised not to touch the globe of the eye. This suspension of 
the eyelid has a double influence. It acts as a derivative, or seton, on 
the one hand, and, on the other, preserves the eye from the contact of the 
inner surface of the eyelid, which is often granular, and occasions and 
keeps up the inflammation. There is only one objection to this operation, 
it may give rise to erysipelas of the eyelids. — Idem . 


Guy's Hospital.-^ On Tuesday, March 5th, Mr. B. B, Cooper tied the 
external iliac in a man for femoral aneurism, situated directly below Pou- 
part’s ligament. Some difficulty arose from the man being so fat and 
muscular. The operation was completed in about ten minutes. The 
aneurism was a large one, and had three distinct enlargements, the 
smallest of which was situated directly under the crural arch; the liga- 
ture was applied high. — London Lancet . 
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FRACTURE OF THE NECK OF THE OS FF.MORIS. 

To th« Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. * 

Be not alarmed, my dear sir, at the caption of this article. I am not about 
to inflict upon your readers a dissertation upon fractures: sooner would l 
go into a discussion of the prophecies upon the restoration of the Jews. 
The continued outpourings from the press afford conclusive evidence that 
the profession are not satisfied with present attainments upon the subject 
of fractures, and that the field still remains open for exploration. 

It was truly said by Dr. Peirson, “ There is a chaos of knowledge 
upon the subject of fracture ; and yet, if an experienced man were to 
read the record of it all, his very next case of fractured limb might puz- 
zle hira. ,, 

1 shall confine my remarks to fracture of the thigh bone at the neck. 
I have, in the course of my practice, met with a goodly number of these 
fractures, and with them my share of doubts and perplexities, both with 
regard to diagnosis and treatment. Oft have I paused and u wondered 
what I had better do nor am I now prepared to boast of remarkable 
success in this branch of practice, i can truly say, however, that for the 
last fifteen years I have engaged in these cases with far less reluctance 
than in tlie early part of my professional life ; and for this reason, I gene- 
rally expect a favorable termination without any extraordinary trouble to 
myself. 

In saying this, however, I wish it to be distinctly understood, that to 
patients very far advanced in years, or with broken-down constitutions, I 
apply no dressing at all. A large proportion of these fractures occur in 
females somewhat advanced in life. Such individuals seldom fall from 
an eminence, because “ they are afraid of that which is higb. ,> They 
never mount the upper scaffold to search for eggs ; they never climb for 
cherries, or birds’ nests ; but they do walk upon the ice, they do tread on 
slippery places, and these are the traps in which they are most fre- 
quently caught. 

A fall upon the great trochanter, with force sufficient to fracture the 
bone, is sometimes attended with so little pain, that the nature of the in- 
jury may for a time escape detection. 

It was not my intention to have said a single word about diagnosis ; but 
having imperceptibly prepared the way for it, I will briefly state a single 
14 
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case of mistaken diagnosis and its consequences. We are apt to regard 
as private property, that wisdom which we derive from our own mistakes; 
but no matter, 1 write for the benefit of others. 

1 was once called in consultation to visit a patient at a distance, who 
had recently injured the hip by a fall. We found no distortion or short- 
ening of the limb ; all the motions could be given to it by the hands of 
another, without producing much pain — in a word, it seemed like a very 
slight affair. I directed some application, without any particular dress- 
ing, and left the patient. The attending physician lived at some distance, 
and did not make frequent visits. At the end of twelve days, I was 
again sent for, and discovered the well-marked symptoms of fracture at 
the neck of the bone. This took me by surprise, and produced that pe- 
culiar and disagreeable feeling which arises from a consciousness of hav- 
ing done wrong. I applied the apparatus, and continued it a long time. 
The limb retained its position well, but no re union took place — the pa- 
tient remained a cripple. 1 was aware that this was by no means a new 
case ; but it was new to me. 1 had never seen one like it. I had over- 
looked the nature of the injury, and omitted to enjoin that careful watch- 
fulness which might have led to a more satisfactory termination. 

This kind of fracture is easily reduced, but always requires some sort 
of dressing to keep the lower portion of the bone in its place. This 
dressing, or apparatus, whatever it may be, is always productive of more 
or less suffering during a protracted confinement. The object of this com- 
munication is to give to the junior members of the profession, a descrip- 
tion of some deviations from the usual method of dressing, which, unless 
1 have been deceived, not only have a tendency to save the patient 
some pain and the surgeon much labor, but also to render the treatment 
more generally successful. It was my intention to have sent you my 
views upon this subject some time ago, but have neglected to do so until 
a case of recent occurrence has again drawn my attention to it. 

The bed is prepared in the following manner. Confine two boards 
together, making a flat surface two and a half or three feet wide, and 
six or seven feet long. To the smooth side of this, nail two pieces of 
joist, of the length of the platform, at a distance from each other sufficient 
to receive the body of the patient, and a few inches to spare. A bolster 
is then made of rugs, blankets or carpeting, like the cushion of a sofa 
without tufts, but of bulk sufficient to be five inches thick when com- 
pressed by the weight of the body. This bolster is somewhat wider than 
the platform, and its edges are confined with needle and twine. Then 
with a mallet and chisel, cut an aperture through the bolster five inches 
in diameter, at a point to correspond with the os sacrum of the patient ; 
the edges of the aperture are also to be secured with needle and twine; 
it is then laid upon the platform and covered with a double sheet. 

Previous to using this bed, patients used to suffer from excoriation, and 
sometimes sloughing upon the region of the os sacrum. It is some work 
to make this bed, hut it saves so much trouble that 1 always do it. 

For counter extension, I use one of Desault’s long splints, with 
Physick’s crutch head. A roll of linen cloth, twelve inches long and 
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one inch in diameter, is made to rest upon the perineum ; at each end of 
this roll is attached a piece of India-rubber webbing, to be buckled be- 
tween two mortises under the head of the crutch. 

The old method of making extension is decidedly objectionable. Thh 
was done by doubling a silk handkerchief from corner to comer, apply- 
ing the centre to the tendo-Achilles, crossing the ends over the instep 
and tying to a notch or mortise near the lower end of the splint. From 
this part of the dressing there was always trouble with the loot. I have 
sometimes found, in my consultations, ulcerations from this cause, to such 
an extent as to render further permanent extension impracticable. Dr 
Caldwell, when speaking of Desault’s splint improved by Physick, allud**s 
to this circumstance in an incidental manner, as an affair of so little im- 
portance that he had well nigh forgotten it. He says, u 1 ought to haw 
observed that it is necessary to defend the soft parts from the pressure o: 
the extending and counter-extending straps. This is particularly neces- 
sary on the instep, where the ends of the handkerchief cross each other 
It requires some attention on the part of the surgeon to prevent this pan 
from being excoriated, especially if it be found necessary to make forci- 
ble extension.” This remark is so full of truth, that the writer might, 
without fear of contradiction, have laid more stress upon it ; but th* 
doctor wields live pen of the ready writer, and with it surmounts obstacles 
with great facility. 

In making extension, I adopt the following method. A canvass band, 
five inches wide, lined with deerskin and stuffed with cotion, is passer' 
round the leg above the calf; the ends of the band are lied together with 
four or five tapes on the upper side of the leg. This band may be tied 
with a good degree of tightness, as it never produces pain. Another 
band, a little narrower, but otherwise precisely like it, is made to sur- 
round the leg above the ankle-joint, to be secured in the same manner. 
These hands are connected together on each side, with carpet binding 
and a small buckle. In this manner the extension is divided between 
two points, and is borne without complaint. The extending straps are 
attached to the lower edge of the bottom band, are made of narrow India- 
rubber webbing, and wind upon the windlass at the lower end of the 
splint. The foot and ankle-joint being left free, we have very little trou- 
ble from this quarter. 

There is one other difficulty attending this kind of fracture ; that is, n 
constant tendency in the limb to roll outward. In order to overcome 
this, 1 have long been in the habit of applying a swathe. This is ten or 
twelve inches wide, and of sufficient length to pass twice round the thigh, 
and half a yard to spare. This swathe is cut in such a manner that 
when laid flat, it forms a segment of a circle, to make it correspond with 
the taper of the thigh. A strip across one end, about two inches wide, 
is spread with adhesive plaster ; this end is made to adhere along the 
course of the vastus externus muscle ; the other end is then carried over 
the top of the thigh, and twice round it, leaving the end of the swathe 
sufficiently long to pass over the other thigh. To this end of the swathe 
are attached tapes, to be tied to the bedstead on the opposite side. I i 
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may first be tried on the sound limb, that it may be made to take an 
equal bearing upon every part of the thigh. Whenever it becomes ne- 
cessary to bend the sound limb, as will occasionally happen, the tapes 
are detached from the bedstead, and afterwards re-placed. 

This is 'What the lumber men call the “ rolling hitch,” and it answers 
the purpose most perfectly. 



Notwithstanding this long description, the apparatus is nearly assimple 
as that with which the dandy applies permanent extension to his panta- 
loons ; and when once properly adjusted, seldom requires tightening, loos- 
ening or re-modelling during the confinement. It keeps its place ; and 
very little extension, constantly kept up, is all that is required. Abso- 
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lute rest is always desirable; by pulling the limb a little at one visit, and 
twisting it a little at another, we are sure to retard the progress of re- 
union. 

Inasmuch as the success in these cases depends entirely on the dress- 
ing, this cannot receive too much attention ; there should always be a 
perfect neatness about it — what the tailors call a good Jit . A dressing 
that does not look well, never sets well ; if the outward appearance be 
slovenly, the patient and friends are apt to be fearful that all is not right 
within; and hence that lamentable lack of confidence with which many a 
well-meaning practitioner has to contend. The difference between dress- 
ing pretty well and very well seems but little ; but little as it is, it fre- 
quently constitutes the difference between success and defeat, between life 
and death. It is said of Dr. Dudley, that his remarkable success in the 
operation of lithotomy has depended more upon the preparation of his 
patients, and his minute personal attention to the subsequent treatment, 
than upon the dexterity with which he performs the operation. 

A great variety of machines have been contrived to be used in the 
treatment of fractures ; but very few of these have been derived from 
practical men, and still fewer of them have ever come into general use. 
A machine, exhibiting a beautiful combination of the mechanic powers, is 
one thing; but the application of that machine to a fractured limb, is an- 
other and a very different thing. Many a distinguished surgeon bestows 
a gentle puff upon an apparatus which he never thinks of trying himself. 
He treats his own cases in his own way ; yet he signs one of these recom- 
mendations with the same indifference that he would witness a contract 
for building a bridge or grading a rail-road. But upon the strength of 
this recommendation, the young surgeon is liable to adopt the new method, 
and this perhaps in his very first case. Under such circumstances he 
assumes the responsibility of an experiment, which if unsuccessful may 
prove fatal to his future progress. 

With regard to the time of applying the dressing, there is a difference 
of opinion among surgeons. Some say immediately after accident ; 
others advise to wait two, three or four days. In deciding this point, 
the anxiety of the patient and friends is a circumstance not to be wholly 
disregarded. It is sometimes difficult to convince them that no time will 
be lost by leaving a broken thigh three or four days without setting . 

Having alluded to a recent case, I will give a concise description of it, 
although it was not attended with a single circumstance of particular 
interest. 

On the 19th of February, 1844, Mrs. R.,of Burlington, received a 
fall by a slip of the foot upon ice. I saw her two hours after the acci- 
dent, and found a well-marked case of fracture at the neck of the thigh- 
bone. The patient 59 years old, large and fleshy. Directed cathartic 
and a solution of acetate of lead. 

21st, two days after, applied apparatus ; discontinued solution and 
kept everything dry ; directed low diet, and prohibited the use of dry 
bread and cakes, on account of crumbs. 
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23d. — Restless nights. Had cramp in limbs, but did not complain of 
any particular part of dressing. 

25th. — Patient tranquil. Dressing in good order. From this time to 
the first of April, I visited once or twice a week — but having had little or 
nothing to do, have nothing to record. 

At the end of six weeks, the dressing was removed ; limb of full 
length, no turning out of the foot. At the end of sixty days she was 
able to bear a little weight upon the limb, and convalescence gradually 
progressing. 

1 have not the means of determining at what period the dressing may 
be safely removed. I never try the limb until 1 suppose the bone has had 
time to unite. 

Mrs. Johnson, of Billerica, fractured the bone at the neck, in January, 
1831, at the age of 63. The dressing was removed at the end of fifty- 
five days. 

In December, 1834, she met with a similar accident upon the opposite 
side — in both instances by falls upon the ice. In this case I also removed 
the apparatus at the end of fifty-five days. It probably might have been 
removed sooner, for she kept very still. Mrs. Johnson is now 76 years 
old — is not lame, occasionally walks two miles to meeting, and last year 
received a dollar a week for nursing the sick. 

In surgery, as in everything else, great allowance is to be made for the 
medium through which a man views his own improvements. In doing 
this, he is apt to shut one eye, and apply the magnifying glass to the 
other ; precisely as the fond parent views his own children ; he always 
imagines that his daughters are beautiful, and that his sons are fine fel- 
lows, and is astonished when he finds that they are not so regarded by 
others. But upon such matters the community will always decide for 
themselves, and from their decision there is no appeal. Yours truly, 

Billerica , April, 1844. Z. Howe. 


ON MYOPIA. 

By W. OUy Wallace, M.D. 

[Communicated for the Renton Medical end Surgical Journal. J 

Definition . — Distinct vision only at less than the usual point. 

Causes. — Myopia may be occasioned by — 1, too great convexity of 
the cornea ; 2, too great convexity of the crystalline ; 3, malposition of 
the crystalline. 

1 . Too great convexity of the cornea. — “ While it is undeniable, ,f 
observes Dr. Mackenzie, “ that in aggravated instances of myopia, the cor- 
nea, natural in diameter, may be observed to project considerably above 
its average altitude, it is also certain, that this conformation is by no means 
a common, nor even a frequent attendant on the disease. 

2. Too great convexity of the crystalline. — Although unusual con- 
vexity of the crystalline probably occurs, Percy and Reveille-Parise ex- 
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amined the eyes of subjects who were short-sighted when alive, without 
being able to observe it. Myopia and presbyopia are sometimes suddenly 
produced, or suddenly removed — effects which would not probably take 
place, if the complaints arose from altered configuration of the refractive 
media. 

3. Malposition of the crystalline . — For a clear understanding of this, 
which is the most frequent cause of myopia, it will be proper to inquire 
into the method by which the eye is adjusted to different distances. 

Accommodation of the eye to distances. — This has been refer- 
red, 1, by some to alteration of the diameter of the pupil ; 2, by a few 
to muscularity of the crystalline ; 3, by a greater number to pressure of 
the external muscles changing the convexity of the cornea ; and, 4, to 
alteration of the position of the crystalline. 

1. Alteration of the diameter of the pupil, — As the eye is construct- 
ed on the same principle as the camera obscura, it is evident that altera- 
tion of the diameter of the pupil can have no greater effect in producing 
in* the eye a distinct image of objects at different distances, than altera- 
tion of the diameter of a camera obscura in its adjustment. In the latter 
instrument the lens is slided, or the screen is shifted backward or forward 
until the representation becomes distinct. When a person endowed with 
the usual powers of vision looks at a near object, the pupil is observed 
to contract ; whereas, in a myope, it is almost always expanded. 

2. Muscularity of the crystalline . — The fibres of the crystalline, pris- 
matic in form and brittle in consistence, are totally different from muscu- 
lar structure ; and if they really did possess contractility, there is no point 
of attachment from which the fibres could act. In a certain species of 
hawk, the crystalline is a plano-convex, and it is in all animals so exquisitely 
cut, if I may use the expression, that the irregular corrugation of muscle? 
would produce irregular refraction. In aquatic animals, where the crys- 
talline is dense, the fibres are separated from each other with so much 
difficulty, that it is not probable they could slide over each other, in such 
a manner as to produce the supposed effect. Sir D. Brewster has ascer- 
tained that in these animals the fibres of the crystalline are hooked or 
dovetailed into each other by a species of teeth, 
which would of course prevent any change in the 
configuration of the refractory medium. In the 
mammalia. Arnold has ascertained that the fibres 

are tubular. 

3. Pressure of the external muscles . — The external muscles of the 
eye are solely adapted to move the organ in different directions. If ad- 
justment depended on them, the focus would be disturbed* with every 
motion ; but we can look steadily at an object and roll the orbit round 
the eye, without moving the image on the retina. After the operation 
for cataract, the muscles and cornea are as perfect as ever, yet the power 
of adjustment is lost ; glasses of different powers being necessary to view 
near and distant objects. After the operation for strabismus, the eye 
can be adjusted as well as before it, even when one of the obliqui has 
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been divided. Operations for the cure of myopia by dividing the exter- 
nal muscles, should be therefore condemned. 

It is admitted that the eyes of all animals are constructed in adaptation 
to the known laws of the refraction of light ; that rays will deviate from 
straight lines and be collected in a focus only when they pass from rarer 
media to denser. Now granting that pressure of the external muscles 
produced increased convexity of the cornea, rays of light proceeding 
from an object under water, to the eye of an animal immersed in the 
same fluid, would not by that means pass to a medium materially denser, 
and would not undergo sufficient refraction. Increased convexity of the 
cornea could not be produced in the eyes of some animals, for the sclero- 
tica is sometimes so firm, that no pressure of the external muscles could 
alter the form of the cornea. In the sturgeon the sclerotica consists of 
firm cartilage ; and firmness is given to the sclerotica of the sword-fish by 
a covering of bone. 

It is generally asserted that the bony ring at the anterior portion of the 
sclerotica in birds, can be so compressed by the external muscles that 
the cornea may be made more convex, and that they are thus endowed 
with their extraordinary powers of near and distant vision. We would 
accordingly expect that where the ring is largest and strongest the mus- 
cles would be strong in proportion. The bony ring in the owl is, com- 
pared with the size of the organ, perhaps larger than in any other bird ; 
yet there is not a single muscle by which it can be moved. It cannot 
be drawn against the posterior part of ^ ^ 

the eye to occasion convexity of the ^0 

cornea when there is nothing to draw 
it. Indeed it is difficult to conceive in Ilf/ 
what manner muscles for moving the ^\\\ f /,|f 1 0 /J ^; |! ! 

eye could be adapted to an organ of V\ r ^ ; | 

such extraordinary power; They would 
require to be of very unusual size to ope- y 
rate with such a disadvantageous lever. 

The most probable use of the bony ring V 

is to give firm attachment to the ciliary body. 

4. Change of position of the crystalline . — This theory was advanced 
by Kepler, and was supported by Poterfield and afterwards by Knox, yet 
none of them have fully detailed the method by which it is accomplished. 

Varieties of lenses . — The form of the crystalline in animated beings 

is either — a, a piano-con- /\ s. ^ 

vex ; I a double convex ;/ ( \ f \ f \ f \ 

c, an oblate spheroid ; rf,l 111 /V J \ J 

a sphere ; or e, a prolate \J \/ V ^ 

spheroid. When the crys- a b e d « 

talline is a perfect sphere, there is no aqueous humor ; there is no canal 
of Petit ; there are no ciliary processes ; nor is there anything like a 
ciliary body. The sphere is suspended, and kept in position by the 
membranes of the vitreous humor, some of which pass through the retina, 
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at the line which in these animals divides the lower portion of the tunic, 
and they are firmly fixed to the choroid. 

Adjustment of spherical lenses. — Beneath the spherical crystalline 
there is a muscle, which though it varies in shape and size, is very con- 
spicuous in the hali- 
but, the dolphin, and 
the striped bass. In the 
halibut, lying diagon- 
ally across the eye, it 
is hatchet-shaped(figs. 

8, 9, a), arising from 
the lower portion of 
the capsule to be 
attached slightly to 
the uvea, but firmly 
to the anterior and 
lateral portion of the 
membranes of the vi- 
treous humor. In the 
dolphin (where it is 
best seen) and in the 
striped bass (figs. 10, 

11, 12, 13) it is tri- 
angular, and passes 
through a loop at the 
back of the iris, to be 
attached to some of 
the membranes of the ( 
vitreous humor. This 
muscle is supplied by 
a large branch of the 
third pair of nerves, which in fishes is acknowledged to be analogous to 
the fifth pair of the mammalia. When the muscle contracts, the crys- 
talline approaches the cornea and is adjusted to 
near objects ; while it is drawn back, or adjusted 
to distant objects, by the elasticity of the mem- 
branes of the vitreous humor, the firmest of which 
pass through the slit in the retina before mentioned 
(fig. 14, a). The rotation effected by drawing 
forward such a crystalline from only one point of 
attachment will not produce an irregular image, as 
the diameters of a sphere are always the same a 

(fig- 15)- 14 




Adjustment of double convex lenses . — As the diameters of lenses of 
any other shape than spheres would be altered by drawing them forward 
from only one point of attachment (e. g., figs. 16, 17), there must, when 
the crystalline is not a perfect sphere, be some other arrangement for ad- 
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justment, by drawing it forward from more points than one (e. g.,figs. 18, 



19, 20). This arrangement is found in the ciliary body which does not 
exist in animals with spherical lenses. 

[To be continued.] 


VARICOSE VEINS. 

[Communicated for the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal.] 

The variety of modes of treatment and the numerous operations which 
have been devised for the cure of this troublesome complaint, show the 
difficulty of the subject, and the unsettled plans as to which is the most 
safe, judicious and effectual method of procedure. Some surgeons con- 
demn any surgical operation as dangerous in the extreme, while others 
confidently assert that the operation does no good ; while among those 
who believe an operation of some kind feasible and useful, the diversity 
of opinion is such that out of six or eight different plans, each individual 
thinks his the most safe, simple and effectual. 

That operations on veins are not in some constitutions attended with 
dangerous phlebitis and severe constitutional disturbance, l am not prepared 
to deny ; but that it is necessarily so in .subjects judiciously selected, or in 
a majority of cases which present themselves to the surgeon, I have yel 
to learn. It is not my intention to discuss the variety of methods of 
operating, or of their relative merits, but to relate what I conceive to be 
the most safe and simple. For the suggestion I am indebted to Ricord ; 
although mine differs in some respects from his operation, yet the princi- 
ple is essentially the same. It is by the subcutaneous ligature. A curv- 
ed lancet-pointed needle, armed with a strong ligature, is passed beneath 
the vein after pinching it up with the thumb and fore finger ; the vein i$ 
now let go, but the (old of skin retained, and the point of the needle 
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passed into the orifice of the puncture and brought out where the needle 
entered, above the vein, and firmly tied. 

By this operation the vein alone is included in the ligature, without 
much pain to the patient, and the subsequent inflammation in those cases 
where I have tried it has been trifling. As many branches may be sur- 
rounded in this manner as the case requires, or as the surgeon deems ad- 
visable, repeating it subsequently if the cure is not complete. The liga- 
tures will generally cut through the vein in from ten to twenty days, or 
may be removed sooner. Some considerable inflammation follows ; but 
in all the cases I have seen, it was limited to a small space about the 
seat of the ligature, and in one or two instances small circumscribed ab- 
scesses formed, which, however, soon healed. 

The number of cases in which I have tried this method is eight ; two 
for circocele, and six for varix of the lower extremities. The cases of 
circocele were of long standing, and the number of ligatures used was 
two in each case. Considerable pain and much swelling of the scrotum 
followed, but this was reduced by appropriate treatment, and a perfect 
cure followed. The cases of varix of the extremities were such that the 
patients were obliged to wear a bandage constantly to keep about. Two 
had extensive ulceration of the limb. In all, a perfect cure was the re- 
sult, which has continued to be permanent, as the last case was operated 
on a year ago, and some of them three years. 

1 have tried the excision of the veins in circocele, according to the 
recommendation of Warren, and Daval’s operation with the needle and 
ligature, and I much prefer the subcutaneous ligature. The first case 
where I treated the vein on Da vat’s plan, was a young lady who had 
been troubled with varix of one of the lower extremities for seven years. 
The limb was extremely painful, and she could not walk without its be- 
ing firmly bandaged. A needle was passed beneath the main trunk of 
the saphena, and the ligature applied according to Da vat’s method ; four 
of the branches were also treated in the same w ay in the calf of the leg. 
On the fourth day the pain and inflammation were such as to give me 
much anxiety, though there was little general disturbance of the system ; 
but on the sixth, a severe chill, followed by high fever, and excruciating 
pain extending up the thigh to the trunk, still further increased my appre- 
hensions for her safety. I bled her, gave a cathartic, and removed the 
needles and ligatures, but the inflammation lasted several days, abscesses 
formed along the track of the vein, which were a long time in healing. 
The result, however, was a perfect cure of the varices, which has remain- 
ed permanent. The recollection of this case has deterred me from re* 
peating the operation since. A. B. Shipman, M.D. 

Cortlandville , N. Y ., April 26, 1844. 


TRICHINA SPIRALIS. 

To the Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 

Dear Sir. — -I n making an autopsy of a laboring woman who died of 
latent acute peritonitis, supervening upon the evident symptoms of pneu- 
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tnonia of the lower lobe of the right lung, 1 found more specimens 
of these curious animalcula. Dr. Jeffries Wyman and I examined dif- 
ferent specimens quite minutely. The body called the ovarium by Dr. 
Farr was distinctly seen in on^, and some faint traces of an internal canal 
were visible in another. Thej$ were found in all the voluntary muscles 
that were examined. But the most curious fact, and what seems appa- 
rently connected with them, tvas an intolerable itching to which the pa- 
tient had been liable for more than two years before death, whenever 
she had labored harder than usual. This itching was universal, and was 
worst after retiring to bed, but it was wholly relieved by a night’s rest. 
There was no apparent disease of the skin to account for this. As l am 
not aware that any symptom apparently connected with them has ever 
been noticed, the above fact seems curious. It would seem, a priori, that 
the violent muscular exertions: necessary in washing would incommode 
these animalcula, lying as they do in the midst of the minutest muscular 
fibres. Yours truly, H. I. Bowditch. 

Boston , May , 1844. 


AN EXPERIMENTAL FAST. 

The Gazette Midicale of Feb. 24, 1844, contains a curious paper by a 
country physician, entitled un careme (a Lent.) He observes, that in 
Paris Lent passes away un perceived ; while in the country the practi- 
tioner is often consulted by persons who want to know whether and in 
what degree they may fast, without injury to their health. 

The writer, who appears to have fasted from religious motives, but 
also as a physiological experiment, kept the Lent of 1839 in the follow- 
ing manner. He arose on the average at 6 o’clock, and ate nothing till 
12. At noon he dined, 'Iris meal consisting of eggs, fish, vegetables, and 
dessert, except during the last three days of Passion- week, when eggs 
are not eaten. At 8 or 9 in the evening he supped on cheese, sweet- 
meats, and stewed or dried fruit. He did not take milk at this repast, 
as it is only allowed in some dioceses. Nor did he eat plovers, coots, 
sea-ducks, or any other aquatic birds, though permitted by the church. 
As to quantity, he always saiisfied his appetite, the fatigues of his pro- 
fession not allowing him to do otherwise. On Sundays be did not fast, 
as it is not required. Moreover, he once broke the fast, ten days before 
Easter. He had passed the night at a labor, from which he had to re- 
turn on foot, and had the prospect of a hard morning’s work before him. 
A saint, he says, could not have done otherwise. Every ten days he 
was weighed, and tried his strength by means of a steelyard ; he also 
made daily notes of what concerned his appetite, his digestion, the alvine 
and urinary evacuations, the genital functions, sleep, and his general 
state of comfort or discomfort, both physical and moral. 

He did the same thing for a month before the commencement of Lent, 
and a month after its termination. His weight varied but little, being 
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never less than 60 kilogrammes, or more than 60$. On Easter Sunday 
he weighed 60£, being exactly as much as on Shrove Tuesday. 

A kilogramme = 2 lb. 3 oz. 4 dr. 2.45 gr. Avoirdupois ; so that 60 
kilogrammes =132 lb. 6 oz. 

The variations in his strength, as measured by the machine, were 
greater, but did not lead to any satisfactory conclusion. 

His appetite was not much influenced by Lent. It failed him now 
and then, but not so frequently as in the previous or in the subsequent 
month. 

His digestion, in like manner, was about the same, the unfrequent and 
slight inconveniences which he noted occurring indifferently during Lent 
or the subsequent month ; but more frequently during the previous month, 
on account of his dining out ; for frequent dinings-out he found more 
difficult to bear than keeping Lent. “ You will fancy,” he says, " that 
I was constantly dining out, and be scandalized at it. As a compensa- 
tion, think of my Lent. Besides, the reputation of us doctors is already 
fixed, and I have nothing to lose.” 

It is said that lenten diet is heating, t. e. constipating, and much more 
so when combined with total abstinence. This the author found to be 
true. From Jan. 13th to Feb. 13th, being the month which preceded 
Lent, only three days passed without a stool ; and only two in the month 
which followed Easter Sunday ; while there were nine during the forty*- 
six days of Lent. This was not alarming, and he did not suffer from it ; 
but he is aware that in many persons the constipation thus produced is 
much more obstinate, and consequently much more inconvenient. In 
bis case, the influence of diet was modified by exercise in the open air, 
the necessary attendant upon his profession. 

The contrary state, or diarrhoea, occurred twice, each time for a day, 
in the month which preceded Lent ; once during the month after Easter ; 
and never during Lent. On one day he had two stools, which is un- 
usual with him ; and occasionally slight colic from the use of prunes. 

His sleep is generally good, but was less so during Lent. It was dis- 
turbed or broken nine times during the month preceding Lent, nine limes 
during the month after Easter, and nineteen times in Lent ; and as he 
had less to disturb him in Lent than the preceding month, he very reason- 
ably supposes that the diet had some influence. 

“ Sleep is subject, as every one knows, to strange aberrations, particu- 
larly if a man lives continently ; and I did so. It was by this that I 
sought to measure the aphrodisiac power attributed to fish. For occur- 
rences of this kind my notes give me the number 5 during the thirty days 
which preceded Lent, 5 during the thirty which followed it, and 6 dur- 
ing the forty-six days of Lent itself. Hence I found myself in Lent 
rather below what I consider my normal state in this respect, though I 
ate a great deal both of sea and river fish. So that to judge by my per- 
sonal experience, the prolific power attributed to ichthyophagous nations 
by Herodotus and other historians, and also by physicians, would seem 
very problematical.” 

The conclusion which he drew from the sum of his sensations was, 
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that lenten diet, even of the best kind, is a poor tiling for a man accus- 
tomed to eat meat. Fasting, t. e., total abstinence, is still more weaken- 
ing. The latter part of his mornings (particularly after 10 o’clock, lixs 
regular breakfast hour) passed away in great discomfort, in a sort of tor- 
por, dulness and sleepiness, which he found it difficult to struggle with, 
in spite of the presence of patients. At that time, too, and, in a less de- 
gree, during the whole day, he felt himself more sensitive to cold than 
usual. Futting aside total abstinence, which lie seems to have observed 
only that year, and passing over some very few infractions, lie kept Lent, 
he says, for seven years running. 

As lie supposes that his cher confrire at Paris has not many patients 
who consult hirn about keeping Lent, lie sends him this narrative as an 
experiment on a particular kind of diet. He thinks that the ancients 
knew more on this point than we do, and that the majority of practition- 
ers are reduced to the mere notions of cooks, about eel being heavy, and 
haricot beans flatulent. Others have got beyond this, and will tell you 
confidently of some very few aliments which have been analyzed, that they 
are nourishing, or not nourishing, seeing that they contain such or such a 
proportion of azote. Yet, in spile of these analyses, the peasant and la- 
borer, though fed upon something declared not to be substantial, can 
easily carry weights, which the citizen gorged with azote could not lift. 
" Doctors, give up your whims, or let the workers in science divide their 
toil ; and while some penetrate into the very bowels of nature, let others 
take up a mode of observation more extensive, though less deep, and 
just inform us of the action of substances on the organs of man.” — Lond, 
Medical Gazette . 


BELLADONNA IN DYSMENORRHCEA AND NEURALGIA. 

Dr. Golding Bird, at a late meeting of the London Medical Society, 
said he would make some practical observations on a subject which had 
been mentioned some time since, the treatment of dysmenorrhcea, and for 
which the president had recommended veralria frictions over the loins. 
It is a very frequent complaint among unmarried women, so much so that 
Dr. Bird believed that every third case among them in practice was one 
of this malady. He was of opinion that an irritable uterus was connect- 
ed with the various pains and aches which young people suffer from. 
The plan of treatment which he was about to recommend, was certainly 
empirical, but it was also very successful ; he had received it from his 
brother, when he was attending the practice of Dr. Roe in the Westmin- 
ster hospital. In treating these cases, he drew two distinctions founded 
on the seat of pain. In the first, there is experienced more agonizing 
pain at the lower part of the abdomen, just over the situation of the 
uterus : in the second class, the pain is felt across the loins, and there is 
a decided variety, where the pain is a compound of both. The fir*t of 
these is the most intense, and the most frequently met with. He (Dr. 
Bird) lias seen a lady roll off the sofa on to the ground in her agony of 
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suffering. In cases where the pain is seated over the region of the 
uterus, in the lower part of the abdomen, he has given the belladonna 
internally, taking care that the extract is properly prepared, and has in- 
variably found it successful ; great relief is experienced at the next men- 
strual period ; greater still at the succeeding pue, and a cure is finally ac- 
complished. The mode of exhibition must be modified according to the 
temperament of the patient. In young women, of a pale leucophlcg- 
matic habit, with a pallid or chlorotic, fare, it should be combined with 
the sulphate of zinc, in the proportion of five grains of extract of bella- 
donna to twenty grains of the sulphate of zinc made into twenty pills, 
one to be given every two or three hours, immediately on the accession 
of the pain at a menstrual period, until the pain ceases. For girls of a 
plethoric habit, with a red face, the extract should be combined with 
ipecacuanha, in the proportions of five grains of extract to ten grains of 
ipecacuanha, made into twenty pills, administered in the same manner as 
the preceding. The previous treatment should consist in clearing out 
the bowels, improving the general health, and removing cachexia, and an 
aperient of castor oil or olive oil should be given before the occurrence 
of the menstrual period. This treatment is to be repeated at each men- 
strual period, and will always effect a cure if there be not any organic 
disease, and the dysmenorrhcea be unattended with the discharge, of 
shreds of false membrane. By removing the irritable condition of the 
uterus, and curing the dysmenorrhcea, the pseudo-pleurisies and pseudo- 
peritonitis, for which bleedings were formerly, unfortunately, so largely 
practised, will soon get well. The cases in which the pain is seated, 
chiefly in the loins, do not yield to the employment of belladonna. This 
Dr. Bird considered was owing to congestion of the uterus. Fortunately 
the cases that are remediable are the most frequent. 

Mr. Pilcher mentioned that he had tried belladonna in certain cases of 
neuralgia of the face, but not with the satisfactory result he had been led 
to expect. This he thought might have been owing to the bad prepara- 
tion of the drug. He had since turned his attention to the exhibition of 
quinine, with which he had successfully treated two cases of neuralgia of 
the face and breast. Some years ago he gave a nephew of his, a hoy six 
years of age, then laboring under a severe attack of pertussis, a combina- 
tion of the extract of belladonna, with ipecacuanha, in (he proportion of 
a grain of the extract to half a grain of ipecacuanha, three or four times a 
day, with marked benefit, the paroxysms being materially shortened, and 
great relief afforded. No narcotism was produced. In another case, that 
of a delicate little girl, it also afforded relief, hut it produced dangerous 
symptoms of narcotism, and it was consequently given up. He had 
directed it in several cases of tic douloureux, but it had not produced the 
effect he had anticipated. In the case of a barber’s clerk, whose health 
was much broken by neuralgia, caused by a decayed tooth, which had 
long since been extracted, he had prescribed a combination of three 
grains of quinine and a quarter of a grain of morphia every four hours, 
with very great relief. He had seen the man only twice, and he had not 
had any pain for forty-eight hours. In the case of a woman, also suffer- 
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ing (torn a similar affection, the same combination and smaller doses had 
afforded great relief. In neuralgia of the breast, where quinine fails, he 
had found benefit from Batty’s liquor cinchonas. 

Dr. Waller observed that Dr. Bird’s recommendation of belladonna in 
these cases should not be lost sight of by him. He had been in the 
habit of prescribing it in such cases by itself with advantage, but could 
not effect a permanent cure. He had also employed the extract exter- 
nally, spread on leather, with a rim or margin of adhesive plaster to make 
it adhere. In painful dyspepsia, gastrodynia, he had been in the habit of 
prescribing it with benefit. In one very obstinate case he had combined 
it with large doses of Scheelo’s prussic acid. He had also ordered it in 
cases of anomalous pains, of which he could not well tell the origin, and 
in one case in particular he had made a lucky hit, for he could not call it 
anything else. An old lady, who had a curious pain at the back of the 
shoulder, from which she had been suffering for several months, was re- 
lieved by it in forty-eight hours. He thought the distinction drawn by 
Dr. Bird with respect to the seat of pain in dystnenorrhoea, a very im- 
portant one ; in cases where the pain is felt principally in the loins, he 
had found more benefit from the application of leeches inside the vulva 
than from anything else . — London Medical Times . 


THE BOSTON MEDICAL AND SURGICAL JOURNAL. 

BOSTON, MAY 8 , 184 4 . 


Ethnological Inquiries . — In London there is an .organized society, 
which takes cognizance of all discoveries in ethnography. From the 
minutes of their doings, however, the members seem not to have accom- 
plished a single important labor. Travelling gentlemen forward descrip- 
tions of families of men they may have visited in remote parts of the 
globe, and the Secretary, doubtless, records very correctly the regular 
transactions of the learned body. 

All that strictly belongs to ethnography in the United States, is con- 
ducted by a single individual, who alone has accomplished more, we 
are inclined to think, to excite surprise, and to urge on to future exer- 
tions in this interesting study, than the combined labors of all the mem- 
bers of the London Society together. Dr. Morton, of Philadelphia, is 
the man. He has finally brought to a conclusion a series of researches 
on the ancient Egyptians — the builders of the pyramids — which is des- 
tined to produce a sensation in high literary and scientific circles. 

It is hardly ari appropriate place, in a medical journal, to discuss the 
merits or intrinsic value of a treatise purely devoted to ethnography. 
Still, it is a proud circumstance, that one of the profession, extensively 
engaged in the active rounds of medical practice, has so improved the lit- 
tle leisure that occurs, as to produce a great work on an important sub- 
ject, which is calculated to impart essential light, if it does not solve a 
grand problem in regard to the early inhabitants of the Valley of the 
Nile. Who were the constructed of the colossal monuments of ancient 
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Egypt, that have defied the elements, the physical revolutions of the 
earth, and the ruthless hand of successive nations of barbarous men, for 
upwards of three thousand years ? Dr. Morton has answered the ques- 
tion. He has examined the skulls of the people themselves, and shown 
by those unerring rules which science long since revealed, that they were 
Caucasians. They were not a race of Negroes, as was once supposed. 
Dr. Morton has proved, by incontrovertible evidence, that his deductions 
are legitimate, and that no future ethnographical inquirers in the same de- 
partment of science can undermine the positions he has assumed, or the 
truths he has been the first, perhaps, extensively to develope. 


The Blood in Diseases. — Drs. J. F. Meigs and Alfred Still6 have trans- 
lated “ An Essay on the Blood in Diseases , by G. Andral ,” which has re- 
cently been published at Philadelphia, by Messrs. Lea and Blanchard. 

Pathological haematology is that branch of the natural sciences, says the 
author, the subject of which is the blood. About a century ago, he ob- 
serves, one Thomas Schwenke, a name now hardly known even to men of 
extensive research, wrote, under the title of haematology , a treatise on the 
blood, considered in the condition of health and sickness ; but till M. 
Andral completed the work under consideration, no one has written so 
minutely or learnedly on this curious topic. The book of which we are 
speaking is a thin octavo, of genteel exterior, having but 129 pages. It 
may, therefore, be quickly read — an object of some importance in this 
bustling age- There are two chapters. The first regards the best method 
of pursuing the study of pathological haematology. The second is de- 
voted to the blood in diseases : in plethora; in anaemia; in pyrexia; in 
phlegmasiae ; in hemorrhages; in dropsies; in organic diseases; and in 
neuroses. For sale by Ticknor & Co. 


Cyclopedia of Practical Medicine . — Part II. of this valuable work, re i 
vised by Dr. Dunglison, is now ready for distribution, embracing articles 
of great value to medical practitioners. The dissertations and papers 
under the letter A are concluded in this No., and also one essay under B. 
As this publication deserves a good circulation, those who have not par- 
ticularly informed themselves of its character and practical value, should 
examine specimen Nos. for themselves. 


A Medical Almanac . — Some months since, preparation was made in New 
York, by Dr. C. A. Lee, for bringing out a medical almanac, something like 
the one formerly conducted by ourselves, it is presumed. It is possible that 
the multiplicity of literary labors with which Dr. Lee is identified, may 
have interfered with his intentions in regard to it. However, when 
it appears, we shall be sure that it is well prepared, since he does nothing 
at the halves. 

We have had considerable experience in the drudgery of compiling 
such an almanac, having gone through with it severnl years in succession. 
The sales of the work were always active, and copies were sought even 
by gentlemen in Europe. But owing, in a measure, to the misfortunes of 
publishing houses from about 1837 to 1842, when the pecuniary affairs of 
the country were exceedingly embarrassed, we did not realize a sufficient 
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compensation for our efforts in compiling the materials, to warrant a con- 
tinuation of the series annually, as at first contemplated. Happily, the 
country is now in prosperity, and no class of merchants appear to spread 
their sails to the popular breeze with more confidence than the publishers 
of books. Under this favorable aspect of affairs, then, we not only anti- 
cipate the speedy and successful advent of the new medical almanac, but 
a multitude of other publications, in all the arts and sciences, calculated 
to diffuse knowledge and increase the amount of human happiness. 


Treatise on Operative Surgery . — A very elegant and excellent quarto 
volume, on surgery, containing four hundred and eighty-six lithographic 
illustrations, by Joseph Pancoast, M.D., of Philadelphia, from the press 
of Carey & Hart, was received too late for on extended notice this week. 
We know the eminent qualifications of the industrious author, and there- 
fore anticipate a high degree of satisfaction in the examination of a work 
which will perpetuate his name to future ages. 


Dr. Perkins's Lecture . — When the spring term of lectures opened at 
the Castleton Medical College, the last of February, the President of the 
institution, Dr. Perkins, delivered an introductory discourse, which has 
since been published by the students. It is distinguished for good, plain 
common sense. After explaining the use and objects of anatomy, physi- 
ology, chemistry, general pathology, the practice of medicine, materia 
medica, obstetrics, medical jurisprudence, &c., he judiciously announces 
to the students what they have to do — what is expected of them. With 
equal plainness, Dr. Perkins speaks of the faculty, their relationship to 
each other, and their duties. 


Restored Vision . — A remarkable case of perfect restoration of vision, 
after a total blindness of many months, has been brought to our notice 
within a few days, which reflects the highest credit on the skill of Dr. 
Davenport, of this city. The patient had been dreadfully injured by an 
explosion of powder, which wholly destroyed one eye, and so deranged 
the other that no encouragement had been given, before he fell under the 
cognizance of this gentleman, that light would again shine in upon the 
retina. Owing to extensive inflammation, the pupil was obliterated ; and 
no one less ardent or devoted to the interests of his profession, would have 
indulged a hope of opening a new window through the thickened, semi- 
transparent tunics of such an eye. A new pupil was formed — and, lo ! a 
cataract was found. Dr. D. couched the unfortunate man — and, to their 
mutual delight, vision was restored. A beautiful colored drawing has 
been executed, illustrative of the external appearances before the operation, 
which should be published for a guide in similar cases. We are expect- 
ing the details at a convenient time. 


Tooth Extractor. — Dr. Edward Maynard, of Washington, the Junior 
Editor of the American Journal and Library of Dental Science, in his 
lively and instructive “Gossip” in each number of that invaluable peri- 
odical, has many useful hints and suggestions respecting the practice of 
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dentistry, some of which have formerly been copied into this Journal. 
The following is from the March No. 

“ Much diversity of opinion exists respecting what is the proper shape 
and curve for the hook or claw of the key instrument for extracting teeth. 
Some advocate the claims of a section of a circle, some prefer a section of an 
ellipsis, &c. We have one (the only one we ever saw), copied after the 
eagle’s claw, which, with a little greater curvature, we made it to resemble 
as nearly as we could and adapt it to its shaft. To prevent its slipping 
sideways, we filed the point so as to make it an edge one-sixteenth of an 
inch wide, and then divided this edge into two points, the dividing notch 
being about one-twentieth of an inch deep. We like this hook greatly : 
— because, 1st, it may be applied to a tooth at any point of its side, so as 
to rotate the tooth (an effect sometimes desirable) at the same time that 
it is rising from its socket, and turning toward the shaft of the instrument. 
2dly. It may be applied without much displacement of the gum, thereby 
lessening the amount of suffering from the operation. 3dly. It has just 
enough metal, and in just the right place, (o be strong enough without 
being clumsy. Supposing our hook to be an arc. its chord, measuring 
from the points to the centre of the hole, is about three-fourths of an inch 
in length, and its versed sine, measuring to the inside of the hook, about 
half an inch.” 


Willoughby Medical School . — Henry H. Childs, M.D., late Lieut. Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts, has been appointed Professor of the Theory and 
Practice of Medicine in the medical department of Willoughby Univer- 
sity, Ohio, and accepted the chair. Dr. Childs is a veteran in medicine, 
and extensively known for his medical acquirements as well as excellent 
social qualities. 


Medical Miscellany . — Scarlatina is represented to be raging fatally in 
some parts of South Carolina. — The smallpox is raging at Porto Cabello. 
— The Boston Medical Association met on Monday last — the annual meet- 
ing for the transaction of business. — Mrs. Wakefield, of Cumberland, R. 
I., had three sons at a birth, a few days since, who are all doing well. — 
Surgeon Pinckney, U. S. N., has arrived from Carlhagena, bearer of des- 
patches for Government. — Dr. Grant and Dr. Savage, in Africa, Dr. Cra- 
gin at Surinam, and Dr. Parker in China, are extending the fame of their 
country by their skill, learning and benevolence. — Some surgical instru- 
ments have lately been dug up at Pompeii, which are much like modern 
ones used in lithotomy. — Two courses of lectures are now going on in 
New York — one at the Crosby-Street School of Medicine, and one at the 
Hospital ; both are fully attended — about eighty students. 


Erratum . — In No. 10 of this Journnl, in the list of graduates of the Jefferson 
Medical College, the name u Azariah S. Shipman” should have been printed 
Azariah B. Shipman. 


Number of deaths in Boston Tor the week ending May 2, 8?.— Males, IS *, Females, 22. StUlbom, 7. 

Of consumption, 6— intemperance, 2— marasmus, 2— erysipelas, I— fits, I— dropsy, 1— scarlet fever, 
5 — paralysis, 1— accidental, 1— inflammation of the bowels, 2— disease of the heart, )— cancer, 2 — 
lock-jaw. 1— debility, 2— croup, 1- lung fever, 1 —inflammation on the brain, 1— worm fever, 1— old 
age, 2— child-bed, 1 — dropsy in the brain, 1— typhus fever, I. 

Under 5 years, 10— between 5 and 20 years, b— between 20 and 60 years, 14— over 60 years, 7. 
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Extreme Atmospheric Heat . — I have heard fifty places picked out as 
the hottest in India, but Calpee certainly was always one of them. Heat 
to the human constitution and feelings is a relative term. Dr. Clarke 
mentions the heat of his marches near Jerusalem ; he stales the height 
of the thermometer at 102 Sechem. I have been encamped, with a consid- 
erable force, in the “ merry month ” of May, on the sands of Mynpooree, 
in the Doab, in excellent tents of double flies ; yet in spite of taties, for there 
was seldom a breath of air, the thermometer rose daily to 125. 1 have, 

on horseback, hunted wild buffaloes at midday in the same month, amongst 
the rocky wilds of central India; but I have never felt any heat that 
could for an instant bear comparison with that of the latter end of June 
at Calpee. On a cloudy obscure day it stood at 145 degs. In the shade, 
even to a stager like myself, the temperature was awfully sickening; and 
so fierce that, long after sun-set, I was compelled to forego my constant 
practice of sitting out in the open air. At half an hour after sun-set, the 
mercury stood at 150 degs. in the open air in the square of the cotton of 
go-downs. At ten o’clock at night, after endeavoring to obtain relief 
from a couple of well-filled mussucks, the air (when my body was some- 
what cooled) was still so heated, that I felt as if I had been quietly im- 
mersed in a hot bath. 

During the season, several natives died of the coup de soldi . One 
drummer, with two young women, fell dead from this cause within a few 
miles of the city. The native remedy is unique : the patients (if it can 
be thrust down their throats) are compelled to swallow a mixture of unripe 
mangoes roasted and pounded with salt moistened with water. — Travds 
in Upper India , by C. J. C. Davidson , Esq. 

Frederick the Great's Antiphlogistic Regimen. — Zimmerman, in his 
narratives of his interviews with Frederick the Great, of Prussia, says, 
“ To-day the King had taken a great quantity of soup made as usual of 
the strongest gravy drawn from the most healing things. With his por- 
tion he mixed a large table-spoonful of pounded mace and pounded ginger. 
He then eat a large slice of beef stewed in brandy. This he followed up 
by a copious allowance of an Italian dish, composed half of maize flower 
and half of parmesan cheese; to this is added the juice of garlic, and the 
whole is fried in butter till it acquires a crust as thick as one’s finger. 
This favorite dish is called polenta. At length (continues Zimmerman), 
the King, praising the excellent appetite which the dandelion had given 
him, concluded the scene with a large plate of eel-pie, hot and highly sea- 
soned. While at table the King fell asleep, and was seized with con- 
vulsions. — London Medical Gazette. 


Hydropathy in France . — Upon an application being made to the French 
Government for permission to open an hydropathic establishment in Paris, 
the government referred the subject to the French Academy for their opin- 
ion. The following are the conclusions to which the Academy arrived, 
after mature consideration : — 44 1, That hydropathy is a dangerous thera- 
peutical method, which does not rest on facts ; 2, That its theory is chi- 
merical ; 3, That it is in disaccord with our chemical and pathological doc- 
trines ; 4, That the Academy cannot in any way approve of it ; 5, That 
the use of cold water has been long in the domain of medicine, and sub- 
mitted to rules.” — Times . 
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DR. WALLACE ON MYOPIA. 

(Communicated (br the Boston Medical and 8urgical Journal. — Continued from pace 278.) 

Structure of the Ciliary Body. — There is some obscurity in the de- 
scriptions of the ciliary body. Some term the whole arrangement the liga- 
mentum ciliare, the orbiculus, annulus, or circulus ciliaris ; while others 
confine the term ligament to the white ring which connects the ciliary 
body to the sclerotica. Some have supposed the ciliary body muscular ; 
others have described it as ligamentous, membranous, nervous, or cellular, 
whereas its various parts partake of all these tissues. 

The ciliary body consists — 1, of the white ligament which connects it 
to the sclerotica ; 2, of the outer layer of the choroid, which proceeds 
from the latter membrane to the white ligament ; 3, the cellular mem- 
brane connecting the ciliary processes ; 4, the ciliary muscle ; 5, the 
ciliary processes ; and, 6, the orbiculus capsulo-ciliaris. To these may be 
added, 7, the ciliary zone. 

1. External Lamina. Ciliary ligament and arachnoidea oculi. — 
When we remove the anterior half of the sclerotica with the cornea, we 
bring into view a white ring the anterior edge of which corresponds with 
the margin of the sclerotica, to which in the natural state it is attached. 
This ring is gradually shaded off and blended with the outer layer of the 
choroid which covers the remainder of the ciliary body, whereas the in- 
ner layer of the choroid ceases at its commencement. In birds, espe- 
cially those with a large ciliary body, as the owl, &c., the continuation 
of the choroid is evidently a serous membrane, reflected on the internal 
surface of the sclerotica, for facilitating the extensive range of adaptation 
which is so necessary in this class of animals. This serous membrane 
has been called by Arnold the arachnoidea oculi, which, by analogy, he 
supposes to exist in the mammalia, although in the latter class of animals 
it cannot be demonstrated. At the inner anterior edge of the white liga- 
ment, and covered with pigmentum nigrum, there is a projecting lip 
which receives the iris, as a watch case receives the glass, and which I 
have called the frame of the iris — a part which may either be left on the 
second lamina or be removed with the first. 

Second Lamina. Cellular ring . Ciliary muscTe. — The second lami- 
na may be demonstrated by dissecting oflf the while ligament, and the 
above-mentioned continuation of the choroid, from the preparation we 
15 
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have just been examining ; but it may be more easily exhibited by taking 
another eye. and making a number of radiated incisions from the centre 
of the cornea, along it and the anterior half of the sclerotica, taking care 
to avoid culling the ciliary body ; if we now turn over the flaps we may 
easily peel off the external layer along with some muscular flbres, and 
bring into view the quested lamina which consists of 
two rings. The cenlrad ring is of a gray color, and 
consists of cellular membrane which connects the ciliary 
processes together. The outer ring is muscular, re- 
sembling in color the legs of a frog, and its radiated 
fibres are most plainly discerned as possessing all the 
21 characteristics of muscle. This muscular ring is of une- 

qual breadth, being broader at the upper 
and outer, than at the lower and in- 
ner portion. In some of the mammalia 
the upper and lower portions form cres- 
cents, the horns of which meet at the 
* horizontal diameter or eqpator of the eye, 
where the long ciliary arteries pass, to assist 
in forming the vascular ring-whieb sup- 
plies the ciliary processes. (Mg. 22, a , b , 
upper and lower ciliary miScles of an 
ox.) 

Third Lamina. Ciliary processes. Orbiculvs capsulo-ciliaris . — 
This may with some difficulty be seen by removing the second lamina ; 
but its beautiful appearance behind may be more readily discerned, by 
removing the posterior half of all the tunics, and viewing it through the 
vitreous humor. The ciliary processes, constituting 
what is called the pars fimhriata or plicata of the cili- 
ary body, consist of a series of plaits of fine membrane 
arranged in a radiated manner (fig. 23) round the crys- 
talline body. They are covered with pigmenlum ni- 
grum, and are abundantly supplied with vessels and 
nerves. Each process resembles a folded leaf, the 

apex of which floats 
freely in the posterior 
chamber of the aque- 
ous humor. (Fig. 24, 
ciliary piocess of an 
ox magnified.) A 
corona of elastic fila- 
ments, from the inner 
surface of the ciliary 
processes, proceeding 
backwards to the outer margin of the ciliary zone with the whole of 
which they are intimately connected, and frequently passing over a third 
of the diameter of the crystalline capsule, constitutes what has been 
termed by Ammon the orbicutus capsulo-ciliaris. .These filaments give 
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to what is called the pars non-fimhriata or plicata of the ciliary body the 
radiated appearance which it exhibits when viewed through the vitreous 
humor. By lifting up the free apices of the ciliary processes, the filaments 
are seen fine like the web of a spider, and very transparent, whereas po9» 
terior to the ciliary processes they are covered with pigmentum nigrum. 
These filaments fulfil to the ciliary processes an office analogous to the ten- 
dons of muscles. It is also presumed that by their elasticity they aid in 
drawing back the crystalline body. 

Subjacent Lamina. Ciliary zone . — This is also called the zonula 
Zinnii, the lamina ciliaris, and the corona ciliaris : it is a transparent 
membrane extending from, and continuous with the margin of the crys- 
talline capsule, to be attached to the vitreous humor at a line correspond- 
ing with the external or posterior margin of the ciliary body. This mem- 
brane lies upon the tunica hyaloidea, to which, besides the marginal 
attachment, there are several connections, so that the cavity between 
them, named the canal of Petit, has, when inflated, an indented appear- 
ance. Portions of pigmentum nigrum covering the radiated filaments of 
Ammon are frequently left on the ciliary zone, and form what is called 
the halo signatus. On the upper portion of the zone of the sheep, cor- 
responding with the pars non-fimbriata, the 
impression s^re not radiated but semicircular, 
as if occasioned by pigmentum nigrum col- 
lected in the rugae produced by contractions 
of the ciliary muscle (fig. 25, c ). The fila- 
ments of Ammon are so loosely connected 
with the ciliary zone that separation can only 
be effected by laceration. Portions of the 
lacerated filaments may be seen floating on 
the zone, when the vitreous humor is im- 
mersed in water. 

In the carnivora the ciliary zone does not 
exist as a distinct lamina. The ciliary processes are not leaf-shaped 
membranes lying with their posterior surfaces on the ciliary zone, but 
flat triangular plaits immersed in the vitreous body, with the edges di- 
rected forward. 

Petit’s canal , is, as has been stated, the cavity existing behind the 
ciliary zone, and between it and the tunica hyaloidea ; the term being 
applied in the same sense as when we say the cavity of the peritoneum, 
&c. If we expose the ciliary zone by removing all the investments an- 
terior to its outer margin, without disturbing the remainder of the sclero- 
tica, and then inflate the canal of Petit, we observe that the crystalline 
advances, and also that it resumes its former situation when the inflation 
is discontinued. The use of Petit’s canal thus appeal's evident: the 
ciliary zone, which is merely a continuation of the capsule, keeps in 
position the crystalline, which is permitted to pass freely forward, by 
there being a canal, or space between it and the true hyaloid membrane. 
The utility of the plaiting may be shown by making a model with a 
plaited, and another with an unplaited zone, when it will be found that 
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the unplaited model will not work, whereas the crystalline of the other 
may be made to advance freely. 

Vessels of ciliary body . — The long, anastamosing with the start ciliary 
arteries, fonn a circle of vessels over the pal's fimbriata of the ciliary 
body. From this circle, a branch is furnished to each ciliary process. 
The returning veins pass to the vasa vorticosa. This vascular circle is 
beautifully represented by Arnold. 

The ciliary nerves are about twenty in number, and are derived from 
the ophthalmic ganglion. Some of these may be traced to the iris, but 
the greater number are lost on the ciliary body. 

Antagonists to Ciliary Body. Orbiculus capsulo-ciliaris. Mem- 
branes of vitreous humor . Marsupium . — The elasticity of the filaments 
of Ammon has been already noticed. The membranes of the vitreous 
humor radiate from the posterior wall of the canal of Petit, and from the 
posterior crystalline capsule, in such a way that when the latter is drawn 
forward, they may, by their elasticity, draw it backward. In animals 
with spherical lenses, some of the membranes of the lower portion of the 
vitreous humor, nearly in a line with the single adjuster, pass through the 

slit in the retina, to be attached to the 
choroid. In the mammalia there is no 
division of the retina, nor any connection 
between it and the tunica hyaloidea, ex- 
cept at the entrance of the optic nerve, 
and at the ciliary lamina. The triangu- 
lar 
are 

tractors as well as advancers. 

Marsupium . — In birds and some reptiles, 
a fan-like membrane (fig. 27, a), analogous in 
structure to the ciliary processes, proceeds from 
the choroid through a slit in the retina, and 
through a portion of the vitreous humor, to be 
attached to the membranes proceeding from the 
posterior crystalline capsule. By means of this 
retracting membrane, these animals are furnish- 
ed with the extraordinary power of distant vis- 
ion which their necessities require. 

Functions of Ciliary Body. — We have, 
as above, the white ligament to give the ciliary 
body a firm point of attachment by connecting it to the sclerotica ; the 
muscular fibres to contract the ciliary veins ; the ciliary processes attach- 
ed by the filaments of Ammon to the crystalline capsule and ciliary zone, 
to become erect by the accumulation of blood ; the plaited ciliary zone, 
and the canal of Petit, to allow the crystalline to be drawn forward ; and 
the elastic membranes of the vitreous humor to draw it backward, when 
the opposing force is removed. 

The functions of the various parts of the ciliary body are evident from, 
1 , its entire absence in animals with spherical lenses, where there is an- 
other instrument for adjustment; 2, the structure; 3, there is no other 



processes of the carnivora (fig. 26, a) 
so arranged that they may act as re- 
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arrangement by which adjustment can be explained, nor by which we 
can account for the sudden occurrence of near and far-sightedness. 

When the eye is adjusted to a remote object, and when, by the ex- 
ternal muscles, we then direct it to one which is near, an indistinct image 
of the latter is formed on the retina ; the impression is communicated to 
the sensorium by the optic nerve; a reflex affection of the third and fifth, 
from which the ciliary nerves proceed, causes a contraction of the muscu- 
lar fibres which are arranged round the ciliary processes ; the veins arq* 
compressed and the apices of the processes which float in the posterior 
chamber of the aqueous humor become elongated ; these processes, being, 
by the filaments of Ammon attached to the ciliary zone, and to the ex- 
ternal third of the crystalline capsule, draw forward the crystalline body, 
until a distinct image of the object is formed on the retina. 

It is admitted that in its perfectly easy condition, the eye is adjusted 
only to distant objects, from the following facts. 1. An effort is neces- 
sary to look at near objects, and that effort when long continued becomes 
painful ; whereas we can look at distant objects without fatigue. 2. As 
age, which diminishes the tone of all the tissues, advances, the ability to 
see near objects becomes lessened ; while distant objects can be seen as 
plainly as ever. 3. When under the relaxing power of belladonna, the- 
eye loses the power of seeing near objects distinctly. 

In order to adjust the eye to distant objects, all that is necessary tp 
antagonize the power exerted by the ciliary body when it has drawn the 
crystalline forward, is to cease the effort — to allow it to become to a greater 
or less degree relaxed, when the filaments of Ammon and the membranes 
intersecting the vitreous humor will, by their elasticity, draw it backward. 

By the ciliary and vitreous arrangement the crystalline may be drawn 
not only backward and forward, but also obliquely in any direction, and 
in this manner the external muscles may be aided to some extent. As 
the upper and outer portion of the ciliary body is the broadest, that mar- 
gin of the crystalline will advance the farthest, and thus facilitate the 
contemplation of near objects with both eyes at the same time. 

To govern ar- 
terial pulsation, 
the ophthalmic ar- 
tery is given off 
after the curve of 
the carotid (fig. 

28, a). In the 
graminivora the 
ciliary arteries are 
much convoluted. 

In the carnivora, 
especially in the 
dog, the branches 
of the ophthalmic 
artery form nu- 
merous divisions, 

some of which again coalesce before entering the eyeball. 
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Adjustment of oblate and prolate spheroid lenses . — An arrangement, 
somewhat similar to that above described, exists in those animals with 
oblate spheroid lenses. When the lens is a prolate spheroid, an iridoid 
ring proceeding from the greater margin of the iris, and embracing the 
crystalline, supplies the place of the ciliary body. 

9 Adaptation of the eyes of amphibia to different media . — Exterior to 
the muscles which move the eyeball in the seal, there is a muscular ex- 
pansion attached to 
the anterior edge of 
the sclerotica, which, 
by shortening the 
axis, may assist in 
adapting the organ 
for vision in different 
media. Behind the 
eye of the turtle 
there is a cavity (fig. 
29, a) containing 
air, which by passing 
through a foramen, 
may separate . the 
membranes forming the walls of its sclerotica, and thus shorten the axis. 

Connection of central foramen with near and distant vision . — As the 
fibres of the retina, which are loose in young sub- 
jects, and malted together in the old. converge round 
the central foramen (fig. 30), and as the extreme 
fibres of other nerves of sensation become erect 
when excited, it is possible that the free fibres 
terminating at the central foramen may assist in ad- 
justment. Dr. Jacob observes — “ A single lens 
remedies in a great degree the defect arising from 
want of power of adaptation ; but no single lens will confer on a lands- 
man the distant vision of a sailor, nor on a long-sighted person the power 
of distinguishing minute objects enjoyed by some near-sighted persons.” 

(To be continued.) 




THE NECESSITY OF URBANITY IN A PHYSICIAN. 

To the Editor of the Boston Msdical and Surgical Journal. 

Dear Sir, — The physician should not only be acquainted with the dh 
versified and protean forms of disease, and with all that relates to his 
own peculiar art, but he should also be versed in what appertains to 
courtesy and to good manners. Many members of the medical profes* 
sion are so far from cultivating these last acquirements that they actually 
regard them with contempt and disdain, believing time to be absolutely 
lost to them as physicians which is spent in their acquisition. They 
utterly despise that easiness of carriage and affability of bearing which 
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smooth the asperities of man's intercourse with man, deeming all such 
complaisance as unworthy of attention, and foreign to all spheres save the 
drawing room of fashion, or the boudoir of beauty. These opinions, how- 
ever, we consider both erroneous in themselves, and injurious as well to 
those who likewise pursue the science of medicine as to him who em- 
braces them. 

It is not enough that the physician should he able to distinguish one 
disease from another, to designate with accuracy the succession of symp- 
toms, and know what remedies are reputed efficient in combating and 
curing them, for all this knowledge would be of little avail were his 
roughness of manners and severity of aspect so repulsive to the world as 
to place him in its estimation below those “ well-trimmed popinjay s,” 
who, carrying all their acquirements on their outsides, excel him in cour- 
tesy and politeness, while they lack his solidity of desert. It will not be 
thought improper, we presume, to consider it the duty of every member 
of society to conform to whatever tends to promote good feeling, and ex- 
tend kindness of demeanor and the blandness of urbanity. But on the 
practitioner of medicine is this perhaps especially incumbent. It is not 
merely the pangs of corporeal suffering which he is called to relieve, but 
frequently will he have occasion to 

“ Minister to a mind diseased, 

And from the mem’ry pluck a rooted sorrow,” 

an effect which Bernardo Tasso well tells us cannot be produced by drugs 
alone : — 

“ Ma chi puote con erbe, od argomente 
Guarir l’lnfermita del intelletto V* 

At such junctures complaisance of deportment soothes better than the 
most skilful composition of hypnotics, and lulls more surely than Thebaic 
tincture or poppy of the Levant. A physician who is habitually rough 
in his manners excites dislike in the minds of his patients, and the adver- 
tisement of his approach is a source of dread, instead of an excitant to 
agreeable and pleasant expectations. Far from gaining the love of those 
on whom he attends, his rudeness continually wards off the consideration 
he would otherwise obtain, and those with whom he comes in contact are 
inspired with a belief that the whole profession are of the same character 
as the member before them. They set them down, therefore, as cold, 
unfeeling beings, acting only for a fee, almost choosing their avocation 
from a desire to glut on misery, and never sympathizing in the agony 
which comes under their observation. Nothing can justify sullenness or 
ill-nature on the part of the physician ; wherever else they may pos- 
sibly be in some measure pardonable, they can never be appropriate at 
the bedside of sickness. In the chamber of disease, if anywhere on 
earth, are the endearments of condolence, the exercise of urbanity, and 
the manifestations of sympathy, of great necessity and importance. Yet 
how often do we see these enjoinments violated in the person of him who 
should come “ with healing on his wings,” and lighten the anxiety im- 
printed on lineaments burning under the scorching desolation of a fever's 
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touch ? Often in these circumstances is moroseness of disposition appa- 
rent, to the exclusion of inquiring solicitude, and often does crabbedness 
usurp the place of affability. Frequently this bearing is assumed by a 
practitioner who is really kind at heart, and is even thought necessary for 
the maintenance of his own dignity and standing. But bow reprehensi- 
ble such views must invariably be, needs no explication, surely, to him 
who possesses a heart rife to the emotions of sensibility and goodness. 
Everything that meets the eye about the couch of disease teaches a dif- 
ferent lesson. The friends and attendants are obedient to these injunc- 
tions : when the sick man’s eye quails from the light, how carefully are 
the window curtains drawn ; when his ear is painfully susceptible to noise, 
how sedulously are carpets spread about his bed, and with what noiseless 
and spectre-like tread is all walking performed in his apartment. Would 
he sleep ? The signet of silencers placed on every lip, and the hush of pro- 
found quiet is unbroken even by the breath of those who surround him. 
Would he change his position ? Kindly and gently are hands proffered to 
do the service. Does he despond ? The words of cheerfulness and hope 
are poured forth to encourage and animate him. And can the physician 
be absolved from these duties? Can he he harsh in his replies, super- 
cilious in his commands, and peevish in his conduct, without deviating 
from that path which all men, be their professions what they may, should 
endeavor to follow ? 

We lay it down, then, as a maxim,, that of all persons the physician 
should most studiously cultivate a familiar condescension and true cour- 
tesy of manner. We speak not of that heartless and soi-disant polite- 
ness which hovers in the train of princes, exhaling itself in nods and 
bows, and copied from the customs of fashion or the observances of a 
court : but of that inborn politeness which is the fruit of good feeling, 
whichjs ever careful of offending, and always ready to obviate whatever 
is productive in any manner of pain : which is slow to speak roughly, 
which prefers not a displeasing exterior, and which avoids those coarse 
* and disagreeable singularities which are affected by some physicians who 
are actually endowed with both talent and worth. These habits were 
formerly far more prevalent than at present, and have been of much dis- 
service to the profession. But that inaccessible haughtiness and ridicu- 
lous pedantry which pointed the shafts of the inimitable Moli£re, and 
caused him, in play after play, to cover the disciples of iEsculapius with 
jeers and with laughter, has in a great measure disappeared with the flowing 
medical gowns of the same period, the portly round-headed canes, and 
1 the barbarous Latin in which they delivered their oracular precepts. It 
is, however, true that we still have at this day specimens of a similar 
kind of practitioners — men who take particular pains to excite dread, and 
w ho are never guilty of speaking words of kindness, or of manifesting 
good humor— men obstinate, sulky, and overbearing — tyrannical where 
they dare to be so, laying down their dicta as infallibility, denouncing 
the slightest doubt or even interrogatory as rank medical heresy, angry at 
the least intimation of counsel, and sometimes, though we hope such 
instances are rare, maugre a membership of the church, resorting to 
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absolute falsehood respecting their medicines and their blunders. Re- 
pulsive in their deportment, and unconciliating in their carriage, they are 
only tolerated as a necessary evil. Such a bearing cannot be too care- 
fully eschewed, nor need there be a fear of being too gentle, too consider- 
ate, or too urbane. The benefits of skill will be increased by kindness. 
Openness and familiarity of conduct on the part of the physician will induce 
a similar result on the patient ; perceiving that he is regarded with inter- 
est, and that his detail of feelings is not heard with a bought and careless 
apathy, he will speak confidentially and without reserve, thus unveiling 
valuable indications to the practitioner not otherwise to have been obtain- 
ed. In fine, by thus proceeding, the physician will not only secure the 
friendship of those by whom he is surrounded, but lie will increase his 
sphere of usefulness, will exalt and honor his profession, and what is yet 
more, will feel in his own bosom the consciousness of doing good. 

Shelburne Falls , Ms ., May 3d, 1844. Stephen J. W. Tabor. 

Errata . — In an article of mine which appeared in your paper of the 
20th of March last, entitled “Bibliography of Tobacco,” there are seve- 
ral typographical errors, which I have not hitherto corrected because I 
supposed most of them were such as your readers would themselves 
generally perceive : as, however, I am writing upon another matter, and 
have room in this sheet, I will just allude to them. I shall not set them 
down particularly, for few if any readers would be at the trouble to turn 
back to a communication on such an account. The most frequent error 
is printing an n as a u> and the diphthong ce as x. The word Nicotiance 
is a number of times printed Nicotiaux , and there are some other similar 
misprints, for which, I suppose, you may justly tax my chirography, as it 
must be admitted few journals are more neatly and correctly “ got out ” 
than your own. I shall mention but one other error in the printing of my 
article, which is where I am made to say “ rhymesters of the obscenest 
newspapers,” when 1 did say obscurest . S. J. W. T. 


NUX VOMICA IN PARALYSIS OF THE BLADDER. 

ICommimicated for the Boston Med. and Burg. Journal.] 

Mr. W., aged 60 years, has had an affection of the spine with partial 
palsy of the lower extremities, for some years. He has also been very 
costive, and for four years had not a single discharge of urine without the 
use of the catheter. Quite recently Mr. W. became insane, and was 
committed to the State Lunatic Hospital. 

Soon after he came under my care he was directed to the use of the 
alcoholic extract of nux vomica with laxatives. Quite unexpectedly he 
discharged his urine voluntarily in a few hours afterwards. Some cir- 
cumstance, unimportant, interrupted the use of the remedy, and the ca- 
theter again became necessary. After a few days the nux vomica was 
again resumed, and has been continued every day since in doses of twenty 
drops, of a tincture of the alcoholic extract, three times a day. Since 
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that time to the present, now five months, he has had regular and easy 
evacuations of urine, never having been obliged to use the catheter since 
the medicine was resumed. 

I have seen good effects from the use of nux vomica in relaxations of 
the muscular fibres, in dyspepsia, flsitulency and loss of muscular tone in 
the stomach and txiwels, as well as in general and partial palsy, but this 
is the first instance in which I have known it restore healthy power to a 
palsied bladder. S. B. Woodward. 

Worcester , ill*., A lay, 1844 . 


EFFECTS OF OPIUM ON INFANTS* 

Sjr Charles Taylor, M.R.O.S. 

February 25th, 1844, al>out 1,P. M. — Mr. C— — ’s infant, a fine little 
girl, set. 10 months, having been allowed to play with some pills (Pil. 
supon. c. opi, gr. v., ext. colo. co. gr. vii., in pil. iv.) which were silver- 
ed over, the nurse observed the child making a noise, as if swallowing 
something with difficulty, and suspected some of the pills were taken. 
One pill was found in the child’s dress, and one in the pill-box, but there 
were four, and after sweeping the room, and the most careful examina- 
tion, the other two were not found. I was present within a quarter of 
an hour; the child was then playing, cheerful, and in perfectly good 
health ; however, from the account of the case, 1 thought it right 
to act, although in doubt. The opium swallowed being in the form 
of pills, and the pills having been made a long time, instead of using 
the stomach pump I administered immediately half a scruple of the 
sulphate of zinc dissolved in a very small quantity of warm water; 
this not producing vomiting in a quarter of an hour, I gave ant. pot. tart., 
gr. ii., which was repeated every ten minutes to the fourth time. Tick- 
ling the posterior fauces with a feather was also had recourse to, with oc- 
casional draughts of warm wal^r, but all without avail* About half an 
hour after the last dose of tartar emetic, when almost giving up in despair 
of causing vomiting, it suddenly occurred, and by the use of warm water 
was then kept up. The food of the day was returned, and with it some 
dark substance which proved to be portions of the opium pills; one 
piece the size of half a pill, the others divided and mixed with the food, 
having the smell of opium. Pieces of the silver leaf were also found, 
leaving now no doubt, and from the quantity showing most probably that 
two pills were swallowed. After the vomiting had subsided, a leaspoon- 
ful of castor oil was given, which in the evening acted, and no appear- 
ance of the pills in the motion, which was healthy. The child did not 
appear drowsy ; in fact, its parents thought it more lively than usual 
Slept comfortably during the night, and was quite well next morning, 
neither suffering from the opium, nor from the emetic remedies that had 
been administered. 

The only remarks suggested are these : 1st, the large doses of emetid , 
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which were given lor a time without success ; this may be accounted for, 
doubtless, by the action of the opium on the nerves of the stomach, but 
yet there was an absence of any other symptom on the nervous system ; 
and 2d t the total absence of any irritation produced either by the zinc or 
tartar emetic on the mucous membranes after wards.— Lom/on Medical 
Gazette. 


THE POSTHUMOUS FAME OF MEDICAL MEN. 

We all know what gods we are in the eyes of our patients— when they 
are seriously ill ; how little they think of us, with what slender courtesy 
they treat us — when they have got quite well. The eagerly expected 
visit, the confidence in, the dependence on us, are not more remarkable 
in the first case, than are in general the indifference, the coldness, the 
want of sympathy, with us in the second. The truth is, that the 
wealthy and the great are generally afraid of the accomplished and 
philosophical physician or surgeon, intimately acquainted with the springs 
and motives of human action as he necessarily is. They have a higher 
nature in their presence, which over-crows them ; and human pride and 
human infirmity cannot stand the proof; they shrink before it, and rather 
dislike and fear, than love it. This feeling is at the bottom of the pre- 
ference which the aristocracy of all countries, and of England in especial, 
so frequently show for ignorance and blind empiricism — for the anointings 
of a St. John Long, the abracadabra of the druggist Hahnemann, the 
duckings of the peasant Priessnitz, &c. &c. 

With the same measure that the world are disposed to mete to us dur- 
ing our lives, do they still continue to measure to us after our deaths. 
The fame of the medical man is not even so enduring as that of the 
great actor. By what strong memorial do the public cherish the remem- 
brance of the gifted Abernethy ? They name a biscuit after him. Of 
the brilliant Cooper? some speculative druggist has christened a pill 
by his name. Of the great Dupuytren ? a perfumer embalms his public 
memory with a pomatum for the hair! Sic transit gloria ! Mr. Aber- 
nethy always estimated posthumous fame at what it is probably truly 
worth, and no more : “Were I thirsty, ” he would say, “ 1 would give 
the posthumous fame of Buonaparte, could I command it, for a drink 
of small beer!” Brave old John, kind-hearted, eccentric old man! 
Nor shall thy fame for better things than biscuits yet die out from 
amongst us thy brethren, for some considerable time to come ! Though 
thy kindred wrote trash upori thy tomb-stone, and the bakers have knead- 
ed thee up with their dough, the influence thou hadst on medicine will 
survive when the memory and the knowledge of thy being shall have 
passed away. 

And this brings us to the point we were driving at. There is no sure 
abiding place for us here below — whether in the body, or in that kind of 
spirituality which we entitle posthumous fame. He who did this or that 
passes away ; the knowledge of him who did it is lost in the night of age9 j 
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biit the deed itself, the thing done, remains, and has its influence to the 
end of time. 

Our business, therefore, is honestly and pains-takingly to perform the 
part assigned us, without regard to our particular fame, satisfied that what 
we do for good will never be lost to our fellow men, and though we neither 
leave our name to a biscuit like John Aberiiethy, to a vegetable pill like 
Sir Astley Cooper, to a sauce like Dr. Kitchiner, or to a pomatum for 
the hair like the Baron Dupuytren, our spirit will still be present in the 
world when the body that enshrouded it is resolved into ashes and air, 
and all knowledge that such a man bad ever been has passed away. — lb. 


ON THE TREATMENT OF FRACTURES OF THE CLAVICLE. 

By Abm. L. Oox, M.D., of Now York. 

The difficulty of obtaining a perfect control of this fracture, by the diffe- 
rent bandages now in use, is very generally admitted by practical sur- 
geons. This, however, is no less certain, than that the greai principles 
on which such control is attempted, are well ascertained and universally 
admitted. The action of the sterno-raastoid and great pectoral muscles, 
bolds the sternal fragment in its proper position, while the scapular por- 
tion falls with the weight of the arm, or. by the action of the muscles, and 
is then drawn inwardly, so that the inner portion overrides the outer, and 
the position of the shoulder is altered from its natural state, to one more 
inward, downward and forward. 

The indications of treatment are, therefore, obviously to extend, elevate 
and hold back the shoulder. For this purpose, surgeons formerly resorted 
to a figure-of-eight bandage, applied over the back between the shoulders 
— a plan of treatment liable to the objection, that it does not meet all the 
proper indications of the case, and does not insure a perfect restoration of 
the functions and configuration of the fractured shoulder. 

Desault’s bandages have also been generally used, and are designed 
with reference to the great and acknowleged principles of the case ; but 
it is very generally admitted that these bandages are not as successfully 
used as is desirable, and many surgeons have consequently returned to 
the old figure-of-eight bandage iu preference to tliem. Even our schools, 
if I am correctly informed, teach their abandonment ; a fact to be re- 
gretted, as they certainly have several decided advantages over the more 
simple means now generally superseding them. 

Of these, the first is the advantage of a direct and perfect extension of 
the fractured bone, effected by the cushion in the axilla, and the trans- 
verse turns of the roller over the arm of the fractured side, round the 
body, and under the armpit of the sound side. This important point of 
proper extension is well attained and kept by this part of Desault’s 
management. 

The great defect) which, as far as I have been able to learn, is pretty 
generally admitted against the bandages in question, exists in the last 
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bandage, the object of which is to retain the fractured shoulder in a suffi- 
ciently elevated posture. 

Desault’s, direction for its application is, to commence with a roller 
nine yards long, at the axilla of the sound side, to bring it in front of the 
chest over the shoulder of the fractured side, down behind the arm to the 
elbow, then to bring it in front of the chest to the point of beginning, then 
over the back from the axilla to the fractured shoulder, crossing it to the 
front of the arm, under the elbow, and so obliquely over the back again 
to the axilla of the sound side, and in this way till the roller is applied. 

That this plan should fail in keeping the fractured shoulder and arm 
in a proper elevation, is, I think, obvious & priori, and unfortunately it is 
(ound to be so in practice. 

The axiUa is below the shoulder of the opposite side, and the bandage, 
therefore, exerts a direct influence to depress it just in proportion to the 
strictness of its application. If, indeed, the turns which are made under 
the elbow of the affected side could be brought over the shoulder of the 
sound side, thus making the sound shoulder a point d’appui from which 
to suspend the elbow and arm of tire fractured side, there would be some 
influence exerted toward the end in view. But when we reflect that this 
turn would support the elbow only by an oblique application, and .that 
the bandage, from its yielding to the weight of the arm, could afford little 
or no support, thus applied, it needs but a moment’s reflection to perceive 
that the end which the surgeon has in view is completely lost by passing 
the turns of the roller under the' axilla of the Unaffected side. 

What has been said will, I trust, serve to prepare the reader for the 
suggestion which it is the object of this paper to make in the modification 
of Desault’s bandage. 

Instead of making the axilla of the sound side the point of support of 
the shoulder of the fractured side, I propose that this poiiit of support be 
sought close to the neck, on the side of the fracture. The roller may 
start from the sound axilla, pass over the other shoulder, down behind 
the arm and under the elbow, (hen upward over the fracture, obliquely 
across the back, and under the axilla of the sound side ; thus making a 
figure-of-eight, by which the elbow will be drawn directly upward, and 
the point at which the bandage crosses on the shoulder being properly 
secured by pins, will be retained permanently close to the neck by means 
of the turns which pass under the sound axilla. This arrangement seems 
to possess all the properties at which the last bandage of Desault is 
aimed, and of which it undoubtedly fails. 

But one case has occurred to me whereby I could test the soundness 
of my reasoning by an appeal to practical results. This happened in an 
elderly woman, who fell from a chair in attempting to wind the kitchen 
clock. Desault’s plan failed, after careful and patient repetition ; so 
also did the old figure-of-eight bandage, and several other modifications 
of them which successively suggested themselves to my mind in the man- 
agement of her case. 

I made the application, which I have attempted to describe above, with 
the best results. It retains the shoulder in its proper position, and the 
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bones in perfect coaptation, and is at the same time comfortable to the 
patient. 

It is well to commence by preparing the arm of the affected side with 
a roller, carefully and accurately applied. This precaution has the 
double advantage of guarding the arm from the pressure of the turns of 
the first roller, and also of furnisjiing the means of fastening the last 
application to the elbow by means of pins. 

If it shall be thought worthy of trial by the profession generally, I 
believe it will be found to be an improvement ; and I therefore feel it to 
be a duty to make the suggestion, and submit it to the judgment of my 
medical brethren. No one can be more aware than myself of the very 
simple nature of the alteration in Desault’s bandage, that I have ventured 
to propose ; but if it should be found on trial to be better adapted to attain 
the very ends, and to apply the very principles of practice, which Desault 
taught, it will doubtless be justly appreciated by the profession . — The 
New York Journal of Medicine and the Collateral Sciences . 


THE BOSTON MEDICAL AND SURGICAL JOURNAL. 

BOSTON, MAY 15 , 1 8 4 4. 


Criminal Abortions. —Those, only, who are connected with the profes- 
sion of medicine, are aware of the vast amount of wickedness perpetrated 
in cities by a class of men and women, familiarly known as abortionists. 
Madam Restell, the vampire of New York, the most infamous of her sex, 
if any reliance is to be placed in the expression of the press and the spe- 
cific recital of Dr. Bedford, has deprived as many human beings of the 
right of birth, as any individual in the criminal calendar of the world. 
She has likewise an office in Boston, where her medicines are in constant 
request. But Madam Restell is not the only depredator on human hap- 
piness and life in the city of Boston. There are men — in external or- 
ganization, but not in character— who are celebrated among the vile 
attendants at the court of infamy, for their success in exterminating 
foetal life. Their criminal assistance is even sometimes sought after by 
married women, who cannot render a shadow of excuse to the tribunal of 
public scorn for their heartless depravity. Yet the law has not reached 
them, and the trade of infanticide is unquestionably considered, by these 
thrifty dealers in blood, a profitable undertaking. 

The Rev. Mr. Abeel, now in China, has written extensively, of late, on 
the national vice of infanticide in that empire. No judicial inquiry is 
ever made there into the causes of death in embryo or at birth. Parents 
have a conceded right to strangle their own offspring, to rid themselves of 
a prospective burden ; and they do it without remorse, or a single admo- 
nition from a violated, instinctive affection. Female children, especially, 
are those whose first breath is followed by a death struggle in the grip of 
the hand that should have nurtured them. According to this missionary's 
details, fathers and mothers of respectability speak of the daughters they 
have put to death, with perfect indifference. It is their right by civil code, 
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custom and inheritance, to proportion the number of their children to their 
means of support or personal convenience. He mentions persons of his 
acquaintance who had already strangled three daughters in succession. 

Awful as these recitals are, of the manners of a heathen nation, the 
deeds of darkness executed in our own cities, in a professedly Christian 
country, beyond the cognizance of any police, are, if possible, still more 
deplorable. Such are the wily movements of these professed abortion- 
ists, that, although their acts, according to common report, are exceedingly 
frequent, no one can be found who will boldly face the foe and arraign 
them at the bar of insulted justice. Those who have been the subjects 
of theft hazardous operations, occasionally develope something to excite 
astonishment ; but before any decided course can be adopted to secure the 
fiends, the thread of evidence is broken by death, removals, or an unwill- 
ingness to be identified with an ignominious transaction, which would 
ever after debar the revealer of the deed from the society of virtuous peo- 
ple. No way has* yet been devised for interrupting this abominable vice. 
Law is disregarded, and those who have become both expert and bold in 
the profession of stifling human life in utero, neither fear the frowns of 
man nor the avenging arm of God. 


The Pepperell Witchcraft . — A case of catalepsy, as we learn, has 
lately occurred in the town of Pepperell, in this State, which is more par- 
ticularly alluded to in the following note by Dr. Gilbert, of this city. 

“ Miss L., of Pepperell, is supposed to be prodigiously handled by evil 
angels . I have been myself an eye-witness of some strange occurrences, 
and there are several substantial witnesses to the same exhibitions. The 
facts are sufficiently attested bv Drs. Bancroft of Groton, Parker of Pep- 
perell, and others of high intellectual and professional attainments. The 
afflictions of Miss L., now about 14 years of age, commenced in school 
by a loss of speech. Immediately upon this misfortune, she fell sick of a 
disease that quickly led to the calling in of physicians and others, for she 
had odd fits , and in the course of a few hours changed so much in figure 
as to satisfy her parents that she was bewitched . Some of the neighbors 
were shrewd enough to suspect the origin of this mischief. In a word, 
the poor girl lay cataleptic eight months, perfectly rigid, insensible to all 
around, with her jaws perfectly locked. During all this time, there was a 
frequent descent of devils upon the family ! Noises were heard ; there 
was the horrible appearance of a black man with a tail peeping out under 
his coat, together with a foot minus a boot. This ambassador from Pan- 
demonium sometimes came in the shape of a while woman upon a white 
horse, riding right through the room, with his feet up in the air ! At an- 
other time he, presto, got into the churn, preventing the butter from com- 
ing, and he could only be driven from under the dasher by introducing 
red-hot tongs into the cream. Sad to relate, he thus got a tremendous 
burning upon the ankle-joint, and the sore was visible to all who saw the 
spectre. These phantoms came with their faces so veiled that believing 
spectators could never have a distinct view of their physiognomy. 

“ Now jt is most unchristian and uncivil to suppose these paroxysms are 
feigned. No one acquainted with the patient or the family suspects either 
of imposition. The intelligent physicians in attendance, and the neigh- 
bors, suppose this a marked case of catalepsy. They also believe that 
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it was induced and kept up by the continued idea of witchcraft , and fur- 
ther, that the spectral sights are the result of an excited imagination. If 
such is the fact, it admonishes people to be careful how they excite the 
marvellousness of their children by highly colored fictions. 

u These observations are preliminary to a detailed account of all the cir- 
cumstances that can be of interest to medical men in regard to this extra- 
ordinary instance of modern witchcraft, which in reality is nothing more 
hor less than an exceedingly curious case of catalepsy. 

Daniel Gilbert.” 


Schenck's Pulmonic Syrup.-— A while since, it was mentioned in a 
newspaper, as an article of intelligence, that somebody in England was 
getting up a new kind of pill ! Alas, in this bequacked section of the 
republic, unprincipled adventurers are incessantly devising something, for 
filching from the afflicted the last stiver of their earthly possessions, in the 
shape of a panacea for all their physical woes. One of the best things 
ever recorded in the Edinburgh Review, was a dissertation on the enor- 
mous taxation voluntarily submitted to by invalids in Great Britain. 
They inhabit a chamber that is taxed by the window through which the 
sun’s rays reach them. They are bolstered up in a taxed chair, to swal- 
low a taxed dose that the apothecary has been taxed a hundred pounds 
for liberty to sell — at two hundred per cent, above its value. It was pre- 
scribed by a physician taxed for his faculty and taxed on his professional 
income, who paid a direct tax of a pocket full of guineas to be at liberty 
to tax his patients to Lhe utmost of their ability. When these taxed ope- 
rations fail to restore them for future taxation, they then seize with avidity 
upon a multitude of nostrums, which the law tolerates by the payment of 
a specific tax. Having ascertained, by a protracted experience, that there 
is more certainty in the effects of taxation than in taxed drugs from the 
hands of taxed manufacturers, the poor victim of unmitigated taxation 
takes to his taxed bed, and surrounded by full bottles of sovereign reme- 
dies for all ails but taxation, closes his eyes forever on a taxed world. 
His heirs place his remains in a taxed coffin, to be conveyed to that place 
where the wicked cease from troubling and the weafy find rest, on a taxed 
hearse, to an iron tomb, that was taxed at the patent office, and thus 
the victim of taxation sleeps with his fathers beyond the reach of further 
taxation. 

Seeing the vast preparation for the sale of Schenck's Pulmonic Syrup, 
which is for the “ cure of consumption , diseases of the lungs t and the res- 
piratory organs ,” we were led to the foregoing reflections. The only 
difference between this country and Great Britain, in regard to secret 
medicines, is, that there Government profits by the imposition — £50,000 
having been received from their sale in 1841 ; but in the United States 
the proprietor gets all the profit. People voluntarily tax themselves to 
support a host of knaves who laugh in their sleevs at the credulity of 
those who buy their medicines. 


Rare Physiological Impressibility . — An author of a work on medicine, 
who resides- in Boston, assured us, recently, that he had proddced a ca- 
thartic operation in a most convenient manner, viz., by simply putting 
one drop of a purgative tincture into an ounce phial filled with water— 
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'which, when held between the thumb and finger, although corked tightly, 
produced all the effects which the same medicine would have accomplish- 
ed had it been taken into the stomach ! Now we verily believe that the 
gentleman who related this extraordinary circumstance, honestly stated 
what he considered to be strictly true, notwithstanding that it is opposed 
to all the analogies of nature, pathological laws, the experience of medi- 
cal men, and the sound dictates of common sense. 

In this city of Boston, which some southern editor facetiously calls the 
city of Bedlam , because it is the grand resort of so many crazy theoretical 
projectors, there is a multitude of amiable, well-meaning, philanthropic 
men and women, who are principally engaged in believing and propagat- 
ing the last new humbug. It matters not what is presented — the more 
absurd and incomprehensible the better, since it is their meat and drink 
to believe, to sustain the cause, and assist in the manufacture of new 
converts. 


University of Maryland . — A meeting of the medical graduates of the 
University of Maryland, was held early in March, at which several com- 
plimentary resolves were passed in regard to the able and satisfactory 
course of lectures given by Professor R. W. Hall. This is the gentleman 
whose name was prominently before the public in the “ matter of 
impeachment before the Regents of the University ” in August last. His 
position, it strikes us, is an anomaly. In the testimony before the Re- 
gents, the object was to prove that he did not deliver satisfactory lectures. 
However, after a patient and sufficiently protracted examination, he was 
left in statu quo — and now the graduates make this declaration : — 

“ Whereas , we have listened with pleasure and improvement to the 
able and complete course of lectures delivered by Professor Hall, in the 
University of Maryland, during the past session, and have been witnesses 
of the care, the industry and the learning with which he had demonstrated 
and impressed every portion of his interesting branch, we feel it due to 
ourselves as a body and as individuals — to the Professor as a mark of our 
high respect for his talents and his learning— 1 -and to the public as a means 
of spreading, if possible, this well-earned reputation, to express our thanks 
and our gratitude to him for his ceaseless efforts throughout the course.” 


Medical Lectures . — By referring to the advertising sheet, the announce- 
ment of the next course of medical lectures at Pittsfield, will be noticed. 
This has become a stable institution, with an industrious faculty, who have 
a single eye to the advancement of the pupils. The term commences in 
August next. The following gentlemen received honorary degrees at 
the last commencement, viz., Drs. Reuben Champion, Asa Lincoln, 
Alonzo Clark and Benjamin R. Palmer. 


Pure Medicines . — In the list of well-conducted apothecary stores in Bos- 
ton, it gives us pleasure to direct the attention of active practitioners in 
town and country, to the establishment of Mr. Metcalf, in Tremont Row, 
who has established a well-earned reputation. He is not only ex- 
tremely accurate and judicious in everything pertaining to the business 
of putting up prescriptions, but he also avails himself of qll the ne\y 
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medicines and chemical preparations known either in the old world or 
the new. 

Messrs. Colcord 6c Babcock, also, have an exceedingly orderly establish- 
ment at No. 160 Washington street. They are untiring in their exer- 
tions to procure the most approved articles that can be produced. Every 
physician will appreciate the value of a store like theirs, where all the near 
medicines may be had in their greatest purity. 

If it is desirable for the community to have competent physicians, it is 
also a public blessing to have responsible and well-instructed apothecaries, 
who«e characters for uprightness, punctuality, and exactness io following 
the letter of a medical direction, can always be relied upon. 


Anatomical and Surgical Drawings . — Gentlemen wishing the assist- 
ance of an artist to illustrate the appearance of tumors, wounds, surgical 
operations, or anatomical drawings, are particularly recommended to call 
on Mr. Henry G. Fette, No. 45 Fayette street. There is a peculiar accu- 
racy, beauty and completeness in his pencillings. Some representations of 
diseases of the eye, made by Mr. Fette, are so painfully accurate, as to 
give unpleasant sensations in looking at them, on account of the surpris- 
ing degree of vitality he has infused into engorged vessels. Besides be- 
ing a very deserving man, whose acquaintance is an acquisition, it is 
worth remembering, by those who are in pursuit of this kind of artietical 
aid, that Mr. F. has no superiors in this peculiar, though difficult, line of 
painting. We hope that such encouragement will be afforded as to in- 
duce him to remain here permanently, since, amongst one hundred and 
fifty physicians, considerable employment might be found for an accom- 
plished, skilful anatomical painter. 


Causes , Symptoms and T reatment of Pulmonary Consumption . — Such 
is the title of a discourse delivered before the Massachusetts Medical So- 
ciety, at the anniversary meeting in May, 1843, by Charles W. Wilder, 
M.D. It has since appeared in the Society's annals, where those who 
have not already perused it, rpay find it in detail. The Society has usu- 
ally been served, at its anniversary meetings, with distinguished ability, 
although, as might be expected, speakers of various qualifications and 
attainments have at different times delivered the addresses. 

At this late day it is unnecessary to allude particularly to Dr. Wilder’s 
discourse. Many who were present at the delivery, presumed to say 
that he was not an orator ; some had the temerity to intimate that some- 
thing better might have been provided ; and a belief is actually enter- 
tained by ourselves, that it is a difficult undertaking to please two hundred 
physicians with a dissertation on pulmonary consumption, of an hour’s 
length, even if it possessed its share of merit. 


Monument to Dr. Lovell , late Surgeon- General . — During the past 
winter a monument of unusual dimensions, and great beauty, which the 
medical officers of the army caused to be erected in memory of the 
late Surgeon-General, Joseph Lovell, was placed in the Congressional 
burying ground, near the city of Washington. The structure, designed 
and executed by R. E. Launitz, of New York, is of a rectangular form, 
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and in the Grecian style. Upon a granite base five feet square, rests a 
superstructure of the finest Italian marble, weighing about ten tons, and 
reaching a height of fifteen and a half feet. A pedestal, formed from a 
solid block, two feet six inches square, and three feet high, upon w hich 
the inscriptions are cut, is raised to the level of the eye upon a double 
plinth, and crowned with a bold entablature having its frieze and cornice 
proper, and finished on two sides with pediments. Over all a pyramidal 
shaft, twenty inches square at its foot, rises with an easy taper seven feet, 
terminating in a capital formed after the solemn and impressive style of 
the ancient sarcophagi. 

In its architectural details the monument is extremely chaste and una- 
dorned, but bold and imposing in its outline, and cannot but draw admi- 
ration from the singular beauty of its proportions. Appropriate inscrip- 
tions are cut on the four sides of this well-merited monument. 


The University of New York . — We learn from a correspondent that 
the Legislature of New York has made a liberal appropriation of 
money, and with great unanimity, to the medical department of the Uni- 
versity. This will give a new impulse to that flourishing school, not only 
by warming the zeal of its professors, but by the universal confidence it 
will inspire in the established rank and increasing prosperity of the 
institution. 


To Correspondents. — l)r. Allen’s No. 5 of Epidemic Erysipelas, Dr. Cros- 
by’s case of Impacted Colon, Dr. Gillespie’s remarks on Chronic Aphthae, Dr* 
Paine’s Defence of his Introductory Lecture, Dr. Haynes’s case of an over dose 
of Opium, and a paper on the cause of Color in the Human Family, have been 
received. 


Died, — In Hopkinton, Mass., Dr. Calvin Ellis, formerly of this city, 41. 


Number of deaths in Boston for the week ending May 1J, 36.— Males, 17 j Females, 19. 

Of consumption, 6— lung fever, 8— rheumatic fever, 1— marasmus, 1— delirium tremens, 1— scarlet 
fever, 3— old age, 8— accidental, 1— croup, 8— infantile, 3— disease of the heart, 1— angina pectoris, 1 — 
inflammation of the bowels, 1— liver complaint, 1— dropsy, 8— typhus fever, 1— scrofula, 1— decline, 
1— disease of the brain, 1— sudden, 1— dropsy in the brain, 1— unknown, 1. 

Under 5 years, 13— between 5 and 20 years, 1— between 80 and 60 years, 15— over 60 years, 7. 


REGISTER OF THE WEATHER, 

Kept at the State Lunatic Hospital, Worcester, Mass. Lot. 42° J5 49". Elevation 483 /f. 
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This has been a warm and dry month ; vegetation early and rapid ; a fine season for the fanner to 
commence his spring labor; Rowers and ferest trees two weeks in advance of the close of April, 1843. 
Daphne Meseroum and Crocus in blossom on 8th— Trailing Arbutus on 10th— Elm, Willow and Alder 
on 11th— Red Maple on 18th— Polyanthus on 13th— Violets on 14th— 8hepardia on 15th— Leatherwood 
on 16th— Feverbush and Hepatlca Triloba oa 17th— Animona Thnlictroides, Mannoaa, on i 8th— Cow- 
slips aod Shadbush on 19th— Dog Tooth Violet on 80th— Cherry on 81st— Houstonia Cerulia on 82d — 
Shadbush and Dandelion on 83d— Peach on 94th— Wild Cherry on 85th— Pyros Japonica and Ash Tree 
on 86th— Wild Columbine on 87th— Panax Quinquefbtiuni on 88th— Viola Blanda on 89th. Ther- 
mometer ranged from 18 to 81. Barometer from 89.83 to SOU Rain only .35 of an inch. 
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Fibrous Tumor of the Breast . — The Royal Academy of Medicine of 
.Paris have lately spent several days in discussing the above-named sub- 
ject, which had been introduced by M. Cruveilhier. There seemed, how- 
ever, very little light to be obtained upon the matter. The learned mover 
of the question failed to shed nny, and each successive speaker appeared to 
be more in the dark about it than the other. A correspondent of tbe 
Gazette des Hopitaux (No. 33), explains the dilemma in which the honora- 
ble Academy found itself placed, in a very satisfactory manner. He says, 
“ M. Cruveilhier, a conscientious and enlightened physician, and more- 
over a Professor of Pathological Anatomy, comes down to the Academy 
one fine day, and delivers himself in these terras : * Gentlemen, there 

are fibrous tumors of the breast, and they are common.’ Now it was 
obvious to us all along that no member of the Academy had ever seen 
one of these tumors, so that it would have been very natural for some 
one to have said, ‘ Will the Professor be good enough to show us one of 
these bodies, for I myself have never either touched or seen such a thing?’ 
But no ; one was fearful of hurting M. Cruveilheir by seeming to call in 
question his information and good faith ; another was afraid of exposing 
his own want of information, and so damaging his reputation : what a 
dilemma, had some journal published such words as these — ‘ M. X. 
never saw a fibrous tumor of the breast, a disease, nevertheless, which is 
very common and a third, by so simple a question, would have cut short 
all discussion, and seen himself forced to keep his eloquence bottled up, 
which would have been very distressing to him. These and various other 
reasons account for the circumstance that no one said to M. Cruveilhier, 
there is no such thing as a fibrous tumor of the breast . No one went 
further than to say, there are few fibrous tumors of the breast. Hence 
the harangues which we have been compelled to abide, and those with 
which we are still threatened.’^-London Medical Gazette . 


Duration of the Life of Medical Men . — M. Chadwick, in his “ Sanatory 
Report ,” states that in the medical profession examples are not rare of 
the attainment of extreme old age ; yet as a class they bear the visible 
marks of health below the average. The mortuary registration for the 
year 1839, gives the following as the average age at death of persons in 
*he three professions in England : — Clergymen, 59 ; Lawyers, 50, Medi- 
cal men, 45. Only one medical student was included in the registration; 
had the deaths of those whp died in their noviciate been included, tbe 
average age at death would have been much lower. This corresponds 
with the results of the researches of Dr. Caspar, of Berlin. Yet the 
medical profession is notoriously the worst paid and the worst treated of 
all the three professions — the public, for whose good this awful loss of 
life is sustained, is utterly regardless of the sacrifice. 

Glanders in a Woman . — M. Bourgeois d’Etampes has lately published, 
in the Bulletin Therapeutique , a case of glanders in a woman, the first 
of the kind which has been observed, owing, no doubt, to women having 
seldom any thing to do with horses. This female, twenty-nine years of 
age, of robust health, after long attending to a horse laboring under acute 
glanders, contracted the disease, and died in twenty-two days. — 
Lancet . 
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HISTORY Of A CASE OF IMPACTED COLON 

■ ! i . i i f 1 ■ * . . • < • ■ t 

[Communicated Tor the Boston Med. and 8urg. JournaJ.J 

July 22, 1642;* I was called to see H ~W >, female, 'aged 13. 

Had been under treatment some months for diabetes. Found her of 
a pale, sallow, almost bronzed complexion; with harsh, dry, and cool 
skin ; pulse about 70 in the minute, deficient in strength and fulness. 
She was petulant, yet indisppsed to action or even ordinary motion. She 
made no complaint, but wished to be left entirely alone. She -sat up 
much of the time, and seemed of small constitutional strength. Although 
my attention was directed by the parents to the disease of the kidneys, 
yet I inferred, as the result of my examination ^ that she was not then 
suffering from a too great flow of urine. The bowels were not markedly 
full, but were rather tense ; there was no tenderness — no fulness over 
the bladders There was a fulness over the region of the left kidney, 
which extended into the left hypochondriac region, and which, taken in 
connection with the history of the case, 1 supposed tQ indicate some 
anomalous morbid condition of the kidney. 1 was informed that until 
withio a day or two the bowels had been regular, but that they were 
then constipated. Unable, from the appearances and history of the case, 
to form a satisfactory diagnosis, I deferred any further examination, and 
prescribed three powders of calomel and rhubarb to be taken every 
three hours, to be followed by a purgative draught of senna and sulph. 
magnesia, and likewise directed the operation to be assisted by co-; 
pious injections of soap water* Without, however, burdening this article 
with the extract of every day’s entry upon my journal, suffice it to say 
that in a subsequent examination, had upon ascertaining that all the 
above-mentioned means had failed to produce any effect, it was disco- 
vered that the tumor, which I had previously supposed to be connected 
with the kidhey, extended in the course of the colon from the cecum to 
the rectum-— that it was, in fact, a^v impacted colon. From this time 
every means, medicinal and mechanical; devised by the ingenuity of 
man, were made use of to remove the contained mass of feces, but with- 
out success. The stomach was insensible to the most stimulating ca- 
thartics. Antimony failed to nauseate dr give pain, even when given in 
the largest doses. Mechanical distension was relieved by partial vomit- 
ing, or, perhaps 1 should say, by regurgitation, the patient ha ving no sen- 
16 
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Case of impacted Colon . 

sal ion of sickness. The soft parietes of the abdominal cavity were not 
affected by external stimulation. By the introduction of a flexible tube, 
the colon was washed out to the acute flexure in the left hypochondrium, 
but no force or perseverance could pass any fluid or bring away any fe- 
cal matter from beyond that point. In the first large evacuation pro- 
cured by injection, probably from the sigmoid flexure, there came away a 
mass, which proved, after a thorough washing, to be raspberry seeds, one 
pint by measure. The girl, now thoroughly alarmed, confessed that 
about twelve days before I saw her, she had eaten as many berries, which 
grew immediately about the house, as she could, and that with the ex- 
ception of a small evacuation the day after, she had not had, or felt any 
inclination to have, anything pass the bowels, but that fearing she would 
be obliged to take medicine, had daily deceived her mother — a deception 
easy until two days before I was called, as previously she had gone out 
every day. She grew gradually, weaker, the pulse became quicker and 
more feeble, the respiration more hurried and labored. She did not ap- 
pear to suffer from pain during the whole of her sickness, and was quiet 
until the 30th, when she was generally anxious and restless during the 
day, and on the evening of the 30th death put anrfend to so unequal a 
contest. 

Autopsy . — 1 was unable to procure an examination of this body till 
the very hour before the burial services — thirty-six hours after death. Of 
course, for want of time, 1 confined my attention to the abdominal cavity. 
The general complexion of the body was dark, with a yellow tinge — a 
bronzed skin. The peritoneum was somewhat injected, and slightly 
studded with rose-colored spots. The stomach and duodenum contained 
various medicines, mixed with some food, and all but little changed ; 
there was no appearance of inflammation about any portion of the ali- 
mentary canal. The liver was darker than natural, and much softened, 
as were all the glands of the cavity. The gall-bladder was of a natural 
size and of perfect integrity of structure, and about two thirds filled with 
a dark-colored bile of a jelly-like ■ consistence ; there was in the vi- 
cinity the appearance of a greater than usual exudation of bile. The 
kidneys, and especially the left, were enlarged and softened. But the 
principal object of interest was the colon. From the caecum the ascend- 
ing and transverse portions were largely distended and filled with a mass 
of a leaden or clay color, of tlte consistence of thick mortar, but possess- 
ing much greater adhesiveness; it had no facal odor. There was not 
a uniform consistence to this mass — *ome portions, which appeared to 
have been originally lodged in the, pope lies, being firmer, and requiring a 
strong thrust with the handle of the knife to , break them. The density, 
at the Acute flexure in the left hypochondrium, was likewise greater, 
slotting tip the intestine at that point, as. by a. valve. The pouches of 
the colon were, obliterated, and the whole organ seemed to have lost its 
elasticity. . A glance at. the, thoracic organs sufficed to show that there 
was no morbid alteration of structure*!!) them. 

1 would remark, in conclusion, that I cobM not discover any exciting 
cause, for the above-mentioned resullSj Si vei the eatlng of > so many berries 
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Epidemic Erysipelatous Fever. — No. V. 

on the 10th of July. But here the great difficulty is not solved. We 
find it difficult, if not impossible, to form an opinion upon the antecedent 
condition of the prinrae vise rendering it so susceptible to impression — or 
the state of the brain and nervous system, animal or organic, contributing 
to the result ; upon the nature of the shock produced upon the system 
by the introduction of that quantity of crude vegetable matter ; or upon 
the existing state of the system from the 10th to the 30th ; that there 
should have been no nervous sensation, answering to the pressure of so 
much fecal matter in the rectum and colon, and (hat there should not 
have been produced pain or uneasiness by the administration of the most 
irritating articles of the materia medica. Interesting questions might be 
multiplied, but they will occur to the minds of any who may read this 
article. Th. R. Crosbv. 

Meriden , N. May 1th, 1844. 

P. S.— It may perhaps be asked by some, whether this case might not 
have demanded an opening into the caecum, and the forming of an arttfir 
c'tal anus? The reasons which prevailed to leave untried such an ope* 
ration, were the previous health of the patient, tlte extent to which the 
colon was impacted, and the paralysis tliat existed throughout the entire 
alimentary canal. Query— Did death ultimately occur in this case by 
the extension of the paralysis ? 


EPIDEA1IC ERYSIPELATOUS FEVER— NO. V. 

Bf J. A . Alien, M.O.j Mlddlotmry, Vermont. 

{Commt»nle*te<l forihe Breton Me<lic*l am! 'fturgfcftl Journal.) 

Puerperal Fever. — In the form of epidemic puerperal fever the dis- 
ease appeared at Lyons, in the Hotel Dicu , in the year 1750, and made 
shocking havoc aqiong, the. puerperal women, and Ponteau regarded it 
as an epidemic erysiptlatqus inflammation of the peritoneum. The 
saepe opinion of the nature of this affection was entertained by Dr. Lew- 
der, and Dc$, Home and Young of Edinburgh, who saw the disease iq 
its epidemic form in the lying-in wqrds of the Royal Infirmary. Hoty 
so clear-minded a writer as, Dr. Gordon, in his account of the disease pt 
Aberdeen, could have arrived at the conclusion that the erysipelas an^ 
puerperal fpver were u concomitant epidemics f since he avers that “q 
very frequent crisis ” of the puerperal fever was “ by an external ery - 
sipei^sj* is really unaccountable. A change of location does not imply 
a qhange of character, but, on tlve contrary, a change of place implies an 
identity of character. Otherwise, a metastasis or re-percussion of disease 
is an incongruity. 

Ip epidemic erysipelatous puerperal fever this metastasis occasionally 
has occurred. When it passes from the internal location to the surface^ 
it demotes a favorable event, pr. Nunneley, in his treatise on' erysipelas, 
refer? tp Dr. Hutchinson^ pf Nottingham, who fyad observed twp cases qf 
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this description. “In one instance of paerperal peritonitis, erysipelas 
began in the left labium pudendi and extended over large surfaces of the 
body, accompanied with vesication and sloughing of the cellular mem* 
krone ; in the second case there was repeated alternations of puerperal 
peritonitis, and erysipelas on the surface.” in another instance, Mrs. R*, 
of Nottingham, had puerperal fever in a severe form > in December, 1839; 
an erysipelas appeared upon the' nates and extended over the whole 
tfunlc and extremities ss the disease was subsiding. 

; 'Other facts, in Corroboration of the identity of erysipelas and puerperal 
fever, are the analogous symptoms manifested *n each variety of the com- 
plaint, when by metastasis, or (Otherwise, it locate on the a Morainal viscera. 
The extreme tenderness 6f the abdominal parretes, the internal pain, the 
chills, rigors, and general distress, are equally severe, both in the male and fe- 
male, when the peritoneum or its embraced organs ate affected wkh eryrfpe- 
latous inflammation, as in child-bed cases ; and the appearances on dissec- 
tion in these cases are nearly alike . Two cases of the child-bed species, 
and two of the epidemic erysipelatous cases, have been* carefully observed 
by the writer, and no essential difference could be detected on dissection ; 
and Drs. Hall and Dexter have published, in a late No. of the American 
Journal of Medical Sciences, one case of dissection after puerperal fever, and 
t\Vo after erysipelatous inflammation of the pelvis and abdominal viscera, 
and a very close resemblance is presented in their report. 

Nunneley, borrowing the idea from Dr. Ferguson, observes, “ It is 
also remarkable that the blood, both in erysipelas and puerperal fever, is 
found to be similarly changed, as though mixed with some foreign matter, 
and decomposition in both cases takes place earlier fhidft usual.” This is 
an important fact, and tritost have been noticed by medical practitioners 
who have been conversant with epidemic erysipelatous fever in its several 
forms. . ; 

k These facts', and others might. Jte adduced if the obcasion appeared to 
demand, go to* sustain the position, that at certain epidemic periods, puer- 
peral fever “ is only one form of a diffused inflammatory action, which, 
when it is exhibited Upon the surface of the body, is called etyiipelas." 

This conclusion has reference to one form of puerperal fever only. 
Other forms obviously do prevail, not only Sporadically, blit often quite 
extensively as an epidemic. During th$ prevalenbe of any of the ex- 
anthemata it may assume their character. It is thus sometimes amassed 
under vdriola or rosalia. In these instances it generally proves fatal. 
One case of the latter form has fallen under my own care. Writers upon 
puerperal fever generally have neglected to attend to the prevalent dis- 
eases, or to wbat Sydenham appropriately called “ the constitution of the 
year. 9 ' Attention to this subject would have prevented the serious dis- 
cordance which so extensively abounds among this class of writers. 
“ They have seen and described epidemics differing,” says Br. Locqck, 
“ in their type, their local accompaniments, arid their power of being in- 
fluenced by remedies, and hence, hoftestly stating exactly wbat they saw, 
we have an explanation of what would bitwise appear contradictory.” 
The puerperal cases in Westminster Lying-in Hospital, during the spring 
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of 1838, in the severe instances " were attended by petechial eruptions 
precisely similar to the spotted fever which was so prevalent at that 
time in the London Hospitals.” , 

The puerperal fever , Dr. Collins informs us, has on several occasions 
become epidemic in the Dublin Hospital when typhus fever prevailed to 
the city, and at other periods when erysipelas was frequently met with. 
In one instance, a patient was admitted laboring under a bad form of 
typhus fever, with petechial Spots over her body. Two females, who 
occupied the beds adjoining hers, were attacked with puerperal fever and 
died. “ In October, 1827, a patient having typhus was admitted at 
night into one of theVards containing Jour beds, where she remained for 
some hours. The lAree women occupying the other beds were attacked 
with puerperal fever, of Whom two died. Dp. Collins continues, “in 
four epidemics which I have witnessed, the symptoms were usually of 
the lowest typhoid description, the pulse being so feeble and indistinct 
as to make you dread in many, even the application of leeches; the pa- 
tients in several instances of this form of disease, exhibiting the appear- 
ance of those laboring under cholera.” In some, Dr. C. found the fever 
accompanied with symptoms indicative of the most active inflammation. 
There is, he remarks, probably not any other disease which exhibits a 
greater diversity of character in different situations, and even in the same 
situation at different periods. In 1838, when puerperal fever wa9 re- 
markably prevalent and more fatal than was ever before known in the 
London Lying-to 'Hospital, it was, says Dr. Locock, w precisely like that 
form of typhus fever which often arises from exposure to similar mias* 
mata.” In this instance, the fever was produced by a sewer which had 
become exceedingly foul and offensive. Dr. R. Led, in his treatise on 
puerperal fever, has reported several cases whose postmortem appear- 
ances exhibited the characteristics of uterine phlebitis, in which the 
symptoms had resembled those which are observed in the worst forms of 
typhus . 

The preceding facts are sufficient to show the great diversity of cha- 
racter which puerperal fever may assume. It is in its epidemic form a 
species of pdrasite. Its essence or pathological character is in a great 
measure dependent on incidental, collateral or surrounding circumstances. 
During the prevalence of specific epidemics, it not un frequently becomes 
epidemical, and is merged to the character of the prevailing diseases 
While Dr. Collins was master at the Dublin Lying-in Hospital, from 
1B28 to 1829, puerperal fever was of a low, typhoid itype, and typhus 
fever with petechial eruptions was prevalent at the some time in. the. city. 
When epidemic erysipelatous fever prevails, it becomes erysipelatous, as 
facts have already been adduced to prove. In 1841, when our last ery- 
sipelatous epidemic commenced, 1 informed several of my medical friends 
that we should soon have again to encounter another puerperal epidemic . 
In a few days, my friend Dr. Z. Bass requested me to visit a case with 
him, saying, “ It is just like the child-bed cases of 1826.” It was so, 
and proved fatal, as all the others did which occurred at this time. 

h puerperal fevet contagious ? The facts in relation to this question 
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which have fallen under my own observation are the following, and are 
confined mostly to child-bed cases during the prevalence of erysipelatous 
fever. In the winter of 1825 and 26, epidemic erysipelatous fever pre- 
vailed very generally in MkldMftiry, and proved quite fatal. Soon after 
the commencement of the epidemic erysipelas, child-bed cases began to 
occur, and proved mortal. The physicians in attendance almost daily lor 
several months met in consultation, and were constantly engaged in visit- 
ing erysipelatous and child-bed cases. About sixty cases of accouche- 
ment* were attended by the Middlebury physicians during the prevalence 
of the epidemic, and seventeen of these had the puerperal fever . And in 
the winter of 1S4L and 42, during the recurrence of the epidemic erysipe- 
las, there was the same intercourse among the physiciuns, and the same 
promiscuous attendance on both child-bed and the distinctly-marked ery- 
sipelatous cases, and about the same proportion of those who endured 
parturition had puerperal fever. During this period tliere were only 
about twenty accouchement*, and five cases of chifd»bed fever . In the 
winter of 1841 and 42, when the erysipelatous epidemic fever prevailed 
at Crown Point, N. Y., my friends, Drs. Haile and Goodrich, had over 
sixty cases of accouchement , and of these fifteen or sixteen had puerpe- 
ral fever, and died. From these fact9 it woiild seem that the same con- 
clusion must be drawn which Hey, in his treatise on puerperal fever, draws 
from similar results at Leeds. “ If,” says he, “the puerperal fever of 
Leeds was infectious, which by many it was thought to be, it teas so in a 
very inferior degree to that of Aberdeen ; for I have known instances of 
free communication, by the intervention of others, between women |n la- 
bor or child-bed, and those afflicted with the disease, without any bad 
consequences.” Dr. Hey also informs us that “ erysipelatous infiamma - 
tions prevailed during the whole period of the puerperal fever” Were 
not the child -bed and the erysipelatous rases identical ? 

[To t>« continued.] 


DR. PAINES DEFENCE OF HIS INTRODUCTORY LECTURE AGAINST 
AN ATTACK BY THE MEDICO-CHIRURGICAL REVIEW. 

To tho Editor of tho Bo.ton M.dlcal and Surf leal Journal. 

Sir, — I see by the April No. of the Medico-Chirurgical Review that 
that Journal, after being long passive under my “ Examination of Re- 
views,” has ventured upon a misrepresentation of the objects of my hum- 
ble Introductory Lecture “On the Improvement op Medical Edu- 
cation in the United States,” delivered before my Medical Class at 
ihe session of 1842-3. 

The Journal is pleased to complain, in the first instance, of my efforts 
to counteract the wretched speculations by which Liebig, and such fol- 
lowers of his as the Medico-Chirurgical, are attempting to overthrow the 
great fabric of medicine. The Journal ia quite welcome to its lament 
over my successful efforts in that particular ; and, having accomplished 
the task which I had prescribed for myself, I shall pass on to the Re- 
viewer’s misrepresentation of the main object of my lecture. 
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The Reviewer remarks that the lecturer proceeds to consider the “ ‘ Im- 
provement of Medical Education ,* by which, however, we very soon 
found, to our utter astonishment , the learned lecturer means neither more 
nor less than lowering the standard of professional requirements.’* 

Whoever may have read my “ Examination of Reviews ” will not 
be surprised to learn that the foregoing statement is utterly false , and 
that the objects of the lecture are exactly the reverse. The whole arti- 
cle, turning upon that misstatement, is equally a tissue of misrepresenta- 
tions. It was, however, a fitting occasion to strike a blow at all my 
former efforts, by representing me in the attitude of discouraging those 
profound attainments in medicine for which 1 have so long and laboriously 
contended. And yet who, for a moment, can believe that one, like my- 
self, who has devoted his life to the cultivation, if not to the improvement, 
of medicine, should, after a life of such unintermitting toil, have become, 
at last, recreant to the great cause for which he has been thus long an 
unflinching champion ? 

Tile Reviewer is also false in attempting to convey the belief that my 
remarks on the “ Improvement of Medical Education ’* were designed 
to be of universal application; whereas they were wholly and expressly 
limited to the existing state of society in the United States ; nor is there 
a word said by the Reviewer of a main intention of the lecturer to sus- 
tain the medical colleges in the interior of this country. 

No one laments more than myself the difficulties which render imprac- 
ticable in this country, at the present time, the high professional require- 
ments which are so noble in some of the Continental schools of Europe. 
Nevertheless, I have no objection to a comparison between the practical 
babits of British and American physicians, and it may be a profitable 
lesson to the Reviewer if he will advert to the sentiments of his own 
distinguished countrymen upon that subject as set forth in my Medical 
and Physiological Commentaries , Vol. 2, p. 664 — 675. And, when I 
regard the satirical manner in which the Reviewer is pleased to indulge 
bis humor towards the whole profession in the United States, I might, in 
a spirit of resentment, refer him to many late Nos. of the London Lan- 
cet for vivid descriptions of the existing state of medicine in Great Bri- 
tain ; but this is neither conformable to my taste, nor would it comport 
with rny sense of justice towards a large body of British medical phi- 
losophers. And yet. should I not offer an example of the general 
bearing of this periodical towards the medical literature of a coun- 
try whose imperishable glory is largely connected with that literature, 
and which has so recently derived fresh lustre from many brilliant gems 
of the “ sea-girt isle,” it might be imagined that my reference to the 
London Lancet is without foundation. Let us, therefore, have an exam- 
ple from that far-famed periodical of its late patriotic exhibition of Brit- 
ish medical literature. Thus, then, the Lancet 

“ First,** says its veteran editor, “ with respect to works on pathology 
and the practice of medicine* If we seek among English writings on 
these subjects for works like those of Andral and Louis, Cboipel and 
Piorry, and a host of other distinguished French practitioners, we sh*l| 
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assuredly seek in vain, fording "little that is for a moment comparable with 
them, either in originality of observation, or richness of materials.” 
Again ; “ look, for example, at the state of British physiology. Of what 
does the great majority of out books on thi 9 subject consist? Of com- 
pilations; of old views Oobked up as new discoveries ; of annotated 
translations ; or, at best, of able and comprehensive digests of materials 
that were already before the public in other forms. Compared with the 
profound and original works which are continually issuing from the Ger- 
man press, how humiliating a contrast is formed by English medical litera- 
ture.” — London Lancet , May 6, 1843. 

But my present business is with the Medico-Chirurgical Review, which, 
on a former occasion, I convicted of a coward’s falsehood ; for, unlike iis 
associate (the British and Foreigrt Medical Review) in a crusade against 
my literary labors, it had not the spirit even to stand by its own corrup- 
tion, but received, with tacit submission, the brand of infamy. Nor shall 
I be now restrained from again indicating, by the Reviewer’s own admis- 
sions, the spirit which has hitherto prompted his misrepresentations of the 
labors of American physicians, and his vituperation of the American 
medical profession. In the article with which iny unpretending lecture 
has been honored is a reference to a criticism on Liebig’s Animal Che- 
mistry in the North American Review, which has been so perverted by 
the imagination of the foreign Reviewer, that he is thrown into a parox- 
ysm of indignation which demanded a nation’s atonement. We read, for 
example, that, — 

“ With respect to Dr. Paine’s learned coadjutor in the Quixotic at- 
tempt to demolish Liebig’s theories, whose tirade appeared, if we mistake 
not, in the North American Review for October, 1842, we shall only say, 
that its vulgar verbosity , unbecoming personalities , and rancorous hatred 
of everything British , render it perfectly safe from our notice ; non tab 
auxilioy nec defensoribus istis tempos eget.”~ Medico- Chirurgical 
Review. 

Although there is nothing of the foregoing nature in the Review which 
has thus excited the displeasure of our critic, it nevertheless suited his 
purpose to have it so. And, if the reader will now carry his eye two 
pages farther on, in the Medico-Chimrgical, he may possibly learn that 
the Reviewer considered some pretext important to a justification of his 
own malevolence towards a land from winch he has long derived a libe- 
ral, a generous patronage. We there find, for example, that, — 

“ We cannot bur remark with satisfaction the fortunate condition of the 
University of Pennsylvania. The 1 drab-colored men ’ may well make 
doctors of their sob9, seeing that they can pay the matriculation fee with 
other people’s money. We only trust that that very fee is not repudiated , 
and that in that Very respectable State there is in their dealings with each 
other honor among thieves /’ 

• Perhaps I may now Vespectfully ask the Reviewer what is his opinioo 
between a fabrication which imputes to the North American Review 
“ vulgar vertxwity,' unbecoming personalities, amd rancorous hatred of 
everything British,” and the actual vituperation which is perpetrated by 
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the same false accuser towards an honorable pro(es6ion in the United, 
States? . 

Here I stop ; not doubting that the impartial reader will trust my affirm 
mat ion that 1 remain, as ever, a devoted advocate of the highest culture 
of medical science ; that my bumble lecture haspxclpsively arid ardently 
for its objects the interests and dissemination of that science ; and, finally, 
may I not express the hope that I may be permitted to go on hereafter in 
the promotion of those objects without farther molestation, and especially 
without a, rancorous; falsification qf my arduous labors in bebalf of medi- 
cine. I remajn, Mr. Editor, very respectfully yours, 

JS/ew York y May 9, 1844. Martxn Paine. f 


DR. WALLACE ON MYOPIA 

[Communicated Tor the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal.— Continued from page 294.) 

Comparison of the iris to the ciliary processes and marsupium . — 
The pupil contracts when we look at a near object — an effect 
which arises from simultaneous action of the iris with the ciliary bodyf, 
and when the pupil is expanded by belladonna the eye is adjusted to 
distant objects from simultaneous relaxation. If we look, at the iris in a 
concave mirror, or through a powerful lens, we find that the pupillary 
margin of the annulus minor, which is the principal seat of motion, re- 
sembles the apices of the ciliary processes; that the contractions take 
place only at this margin, and that the middle of the fibres of the iris do 
not increase in size — an effect which would take place if the membrane 
were muscular ; just as the middle of the biceps, or of any other univer T 
sally acknowledged muscle, becomes larger by contraction, The orbicular 
fibres are merely connecting bands, and are, by the advocates of muscu- 
larity; shown by maceration and putrefaction — a method which is cer- 
tainly not adapted to exhibit muscles in other parts of the body, for by 
that very process they would be decomposed and dissolved. The more 
we compare the iris, the ciliary processes and the marsupium, to- 
gether, the more do we become convinced that they are similar structures. 
It is not necessary that vascular membranes, in ordeivtp .become erect, 
should possess corpora cavernosa, as someof the advocates for musculari- 
ty insist* for that tubes become erect when distended ojay, be easily ill us^ 
trated by experiment. It is no proof of the existence of orbicular 
muscle that the galvanic fluid applied to the iris causes the pupil to pon^ 
tract, for the impression of light is thus produced on the, retina, and that; 
impression will be followed by the usual consequent- Any person 
tnay be convinced of this, by the often repeated experiment of placing 
a piqce of zinc between the gum and upper lip, and applyjng f the end pC 
a silver sppoptp, the eyelid, when a flash Qf light will, be. perceived when- 
ever the metals come in contact. 

As the motor nerves of the eye are principally derived from the third, 
and from, the fifth pair,, whenever additional light falls op theretiiKior 
an indistinct is produced pn the retina, {be impression is thence qpn-. 
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veyed to the brain ; there follows a reflex affection of the motor nerves, 
which causes the pupil to contract, the ciliary body to adjust the focus, 
the external muscles to give the organ the necessary direction, the eye* 
Ikte and eyebrows to be drawn together, and almost all the muscles of the 
face to be simultaneously affected. Whenever any part of the whole 
apparatus is deranged, the eye has art unmeaning stare ; as may be ob- 
served in paralysis, or amaurosis, o t in some cases after the operation for 
squinting. 

The simultaneous elongation of the fibres of the iris and of the ciliary 
processes, *i9 shown by an experiment of ’Sir D. Brewster. “ He took a 
piece of paper and wrote upon it the three ^ords, on the eve. Hav- 
ing placed a fold of white paper behind the word the, and two folds be- 
hind the word eye, he fixed the piece of paper at one end of a square 
draw tuhe, and placed his eye at the other end, so that he could read all 
the words by the transmitted light of a caudle held behind the paper. 
The word on was most luminous ; the word the was less luminous ; and 
the word eye still less so. He now brought the paper as near his eye as 
he could, without interfering with the perfect distinctness of the word on. 
When this was done, no exertion whatever could enable him to distin- 
guish the word the, and still less the word eye. He then looked at 
them through a small aperture, but the indistinctness of the two last words 
was increased. When he made the words the and eye as luminous as 
the word dN, or when he brought another candle near the eye so as to 
force the pupil to contract stilt further, tl>ey could be seen distictly.” 

Though acting often simultaneously, the offices of the iris and ciliary 
body are totally distinct : the one regulates the admission of light into 
the organ, whereas the other regulates the focus. The pupil is often con- 
tracted or dilated without change of adjusting power; it is very often di- 
lated in myopia, and almost always contracted in presbyopia, apparently 
by efforts of nature to remedy the defect, as the attempt at adjustment 
at the same time affects the iris, and a stimulus to the iris affects the ad- 
justing organs, as may be inferred from Sir David Brewster’s experiment; 
and from the fact that a presbyope holds the object close to the light in 
order to see more distinctly. 

Myopia from defective adjusting power. — When, by any cause, the cili- 
ary processes are prefematu rally elongated, or the membranes of the vitre- 
ous humor or of Ammon have lost their elasticity, the individual becomes 
near-sighted ; when the ciliary processes are relaxed, the opposite effect 
or far-sightedness is produced, provided the elasticity of the retracting 
membranes remains. That these are the most frequent causes of the 
complaint we are considering, is evident from the examination of patients 
and from the effects of remedies ; for it has been ascertained by Profes- 
sor Tully that a presbyope can do without his spectacles when under 
the influence of strychnine, a remedy which produces powerful contrac- 
tions of muscular fibres, whereas, as has been before stated, an opposite 
effect is produced by belladonna. 

Age and rank of myopes. — The ages of 15 and 45 are the periods 
ef life at which vision is apt to be influenced by defective adjusting 
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power. At 15 there is an unusual fulness of the system, the voice be?- 
comes hoarse, the beard begins to grotv, the menstrual fluid to appear, 
the mammae to enlarge and the sexual organs to be turgid. The ciliary 
processes are occasionally over-distended, and draw the crystalline so far 
forward that distant objects cannot be distinctly discerned without the aid 
of concave spectacles. This is the time at which myopia most frequently 
occurs, and the complaint is for the most part confined to the over-indulg- 
ed, while it is very seldom seen among the lower ranks of society. Mr. 
Ware, who toolc gfeat pains to obtain informatipn, po.tbe subject, says — 
“1 have inquired, for instance, at the surgeons' of the three regiments of 
foot-guards, which consist of nearly ten thousand mefr ; and the result 
has been that near-sightedness -artiong the privates; is ; almost utterly un- 
known. Not half a dozen men have been discharged, nor half a dozen 
recruits rejected, on account of this imperfection, in the space of nearly 
twenty yefcrs, and yet many parts of a soldiers doty require him to have 
a tolerably correct view of distant objects.” “ 1 pursued my inquiries at 
the military 1 School at Chelsea, where there are thirteen hundred children, 
and I found that the complaint of near-sightedness bad never been made 
among them 1 until 1 mentioned it ; and there were then only three who 
experienced the least inconvenience from it.” u Mr. Ware also mentions 
the instance of a yodth at school, in whom it came on suddenly after 
anomalous nervous symptoms. He was sent into the country for the re- 
covery of his health, with the recommendation to postpone the use of 
concave glasses untH he returned. In ten days he died suddenly.” 

Puberty is not the only period at which myopia occurs. “ A gentleman 
who had found it necessary to use convex glasses at the age of 40, began 
when he was 50 to see distant objects indistinctly, and was obliged to 
employ a concave glass (number six) for distant sight, though he still 
used convex glasses of the first number for reading. A woman of 50, 
who Had become presbyopic, was attacked with dimness of sight and 
slight inflammation of one eye, for which copious evacuations were ne- 
cessary. On recovery, she found herself near-sighted, and required con»- 
cave glasses of the fifth number for seeing distant objects. In a lady 
who had long been presbyopic, inflammation of the eyes occurred, re- 
quiring leeches and other means. When she got well she could read 
without her glasses ; but the presbyopia returned in a few weeks.” — 
(Ware, as quoted by Lawrence.] 

Although the ciliary processes be pretematurally distended, it does not 
follow that they are deprived of a certain amount of relaxation. Most 
myopes can read a small print at two different distances, and with a sin- 
gle lens of the proper concavity they can see distinctly at all distances, 
which they could not do without different lenses if the eye were 
deprived of adjusting power, as was probably the case in the instance 
already related, where t!)e person was obliged to use a concave glass for 
viewing distant objects, and a slightly Convex glass for reading. 

Those who are engaged in occupations which require the long-conti- 
nued employment of the eyes on minute objects, as watch makers, en- 
gravers, type setters, literary persons, toc», are more apt to become 
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oearaighted than thro* whose business it is to look at larger objects. Mr. 
Lawrence attended a book -sale, and found that out of twenty-three per- 
sons who Were present, twelve of the, number wore glasses. 

" Like several other afiectioos of the eye, myopia is sometimes hereditary, 
the children! of myopic parents being more apt than others to be affected 
with the disease. 

■ ^ — y^rrr;;- . . = 

DEATH BY AN OVER DO^E OF OPttJ*r. 

To Editor of {fee Boqtoq Mfdtcat and Surgical Journal. 

Dear Sir,*— I send you a brief account of a ease, which came under my 
observation not long s'mOe^of the, sudden death of an individual, caused, 
probably, by an over doee of opium administered by a man styling him- 
self an Indian Doctor* The case bas caused a good deal of excitement 
in this vicinity. i i 

On April 15th, about mid-day, 1 was called to visit a Mrs. Sleeper, 
who had been a little indisposed for twelve hours with a slight attack of 
asthma, to which she bad been subject for several years ; but, for tbe last 
year, had had lesStofiit and enjoyed better health in every respect than 
for ten years previous. For the last eight years, I bad always attended 
upon Mrs. S. during these; attacks, which were always rather slight, and 
I never met with any difficulty in subduing the disease in due tjioe. At 
this time; Mib« S. having beard of the skill of the “ Indian Doctor,” 
thought chart she. must try him, and accordingly called him in about three 
hours before berdeathi 

< While examining tb* patient* and, about five minutes after my arrival 
in the sick obimber, the “ Indian Doctor ” came in. 1 inquired, before the 
family, what had been given Mrs. $. The doctor replied, “aatiraooy 
and ipecac.’*’ L inquired if it was the wine. He replied, “ yes;’’, I asked 
if any other medimee had been given* He said, “ the acetate of mor- 
phia, in ppwdeft” The family say that “ this powder was as. large as a 
large pei,” also that “ he gave another powder, which was of lighter color 
and about the samesize.” , After the above conversation bad passed, tbe 
doctor left the rdom. 

1 found Mrst S. laboring under the followrag symptoms. The surface 
of the body moist ; countenance contracted ; pulse slow and distinct, 
about forty per. minute convulsions ; slow and laborious breathing; pupil 
contracted;; congestion of the veins about the. bead and neck. The 
pulse continued to* grow less and less distinct, and in about ten minutes 
after tbe Indian Doctor” left the chamber, the patient was dead. 

Post*mortim -^ about twelve hours , after death, in the presence of 
Drs. Tripp* and Renton, and my students. The patient medium size and 
rather spare habit* The surface of the body natural, excepting the con- 
gestion above-mentioned i The usual incision- for exposing the thoracic 
cind abdominal viscera^ < The lungs wftfe healthy and natural. The heart 
perfectly so. .i The abdominal viscera ; w*re*U healthy, excepting the mu? 
cous coat; of tlie stomach,, which was a little injected^ showing slight 
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traces of inflammation. Th4 examittaiion v^as’Biot prhsecu ted farther, on: 
account of the friends wishing to rhoVe the corpse some distance* , 

The “ Indian Doctor ” left •this place the next day, and where he 
now is, no one in this place knot's. - But in a;l) probability: he is located 
in some section of our country, Where he is dealing Out’medicines with 
which he professes to have ndtlhng to do, to the destruction of the health 
and lives of those who are foolish enough to consult the man, whosb 
vacant countenance would disgtaie a wigwam, where fcften so much 
talent and quick perception are'SCeri ;* 1 / ; . ! T. Haynes. 

Concord , iV. H., May y 1844. • 1 * t . 


MORTALITY A MONO CHILDREN IN ST. LOUIS. 

[Dr. V. J. Fouroeatjd has prepared some interesting statistics relating to 
the diseases and deaths of children in St. Louis, Missouri, during the last 
three years, which are published in the last Medical and Surgical Journal 
of that city. We copy some of the results, as they relate to a subject of 
general interest and importance.] 

Population of St. Louis in 1841-, 30,000. Latitude, 38 deg., 37 min., 
28 sec. Longitude, 90 deg., 13 min., 39 sec. west of Greenwich. 

In the year 1841 there were 908 deaths in the city of St. Louis : — 
447 of which were persons over 7 years of age ; and 488 were children 
under 7 years of age. 

The mortality among children under 7 years of age Was greater than 
among persons over that age; the difference being 41 in favor of the lat- 
ter. The ratio of mortality among children, in proportion to the whole 
population, was as 1 to 61. The month of July Was the most fatal* 
both to children and adults. , 

In the year 1842, there were 658 deaths :«< — 888 of which were ' per- 
sons over 7 years ; and 270 were children under 7. ; 1 

This year was peculiarly favorable, especially tor children ; only 270 
having died, being 218 less than in 1841, and 375 less than in 1843. 
The whole number of deaths was 658 ; 277 less than in 1841, and 481 
less than in 1843. This was a Very moderate mortality for a city having 
at least 30,000 inhabitants. The ratio of mortality among children, in 
proportion to the whole population, was as 1 to TIL 

In the year 1843 there were 1139 deaths— 494 of which were persona 
over 7 years ; and 645 were children under 7. 

This shows a great increase of mortality, especially among children ; 
645 havibg died, making the aggregate number of deaths among them 
amount to 151 over that of all other persons over 7 years of agei 
July, August, September and October were peculiarly unfavorable to 
infants ; no less than 477 having died during these four months. August, 
particularly, seemed to have been the most fat&l for them ; 209 having 
died'in that month. The ratio of mortality among them, it? propoftiort it* 
the whole population, was as 1 to 46. '• 

Thus, thefc were 1403 deaths among fcliihfren tinder 7 yehrs of age 
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Mortality among Children in St. Louis . 

in the course of the last three years. The number of fatal cases 
among persons over that age amounts to 1329, being 74 less than among 
children. The whole mortality in St. Louis for that period amounts to 
2732, including adults and children* Thus the average mortality of this 
place rates at 910} per annum, or as 1 to 33. 

The four first months of the year were most favorable to children, 
April especially, only 25 having died in this month during the three 
years. July, August, September and October were the most unfavor- 
able, especially July and August, 313 having died in the former and 322 
in tlie latter month in three years. 

During these three years, the diseases most fatal to children were, 
cholera infantum (230) and convulsions (147 : total, 385). The whole 
number of deaths among children being 1403, if we deduct from this 
number 297 cases reported as unknown , we will have 1 106 known cases; 
and we will perceive that these two maladies alone (cholera infantum 
and convulsions) have carried to the grave more than one-third of the 
whole number of children whose diseases were recorded . 

Respecting convulsions, we deem it only necessary to remind the read- 
er, that generally they are but a symptom of other diseases, such, for in- 
stance, as encephalitis, meningitis, be. ; they are often sympathetic , and 
produced by affections distinct from those of the nervous centres, as 
dentition, worms, be. ; lastly, they may be essential or idiopathic; but 
these cases are said, by our most distinguished pathologists, to be of rare 
occurrence. We earnestly call the attention of the profession to this sub- 
ject, and entreat them to abandon the vague term, “ convulsions ,” when it 
denotes but a symptom, and call diseases by their proper names. We urge 
this because, as we have already said, they are a symptom attendant on 
different diseases which it would be dangerous to confound. We should 
err in believing that during the last three years 147 children have died of 
“ convulsions^ essential ox idiopathic we can only conclude, that dur- 
ing that time 147 have been the victims of different diseases , having 
convulsions for a symptom . 

Of the 233 children who died of cholera infantum, the number of 
males far exceeds that of females. With one solitary exception, this 
was invariably the case during the summer months oft he three years 
recorded. We know not whether this fact is of general occurrence, or 
whether it has been before ; remarked by any author. We respectfully 
request the physicians of other cities to examine and decide the matter. 
Opposed as we are to hypotheses, which have so often misled our science, 
and knowing no good reasons by which to account for this disproportion, 
so uniform in the statistics of this place for the last three years, we 
merely call attention to the fact, and refrain from all speculative ex- 
planations. 

The deaths from cholera infantum average in Philadelphia 232 for 
each year ; population, 200,000. In Washington, 44 ; population, 18,000. 
In St. Louis, 79; population, 30,000. 

Thus, in Philadelphia, there is 1 death from cholera infantum for 
every 862 inhabitant. In Washington, 1 dos., 41 1 do. Jo St- Louis, 
1 do., 375 do. 
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Thus, we see that, in other places as well as this, the disease often 
baffles the most skilful physicians. It is true that the mortality occasion- 
ed by this bane of infancy during the past year in St. Louis was most 
alanriing — amounting to 238, which was in the ratio of 1 in every 126 
inhabitants. But the cause of this I sincerely believe to be the want of 
proper medical attendance, 1 neither desire nor intend to insinuate 
aught against my fellow practitioners; on the contrary, our city has 
reason to be proud of her physicians. It is not to them, nor to their 
mat-practice, that this great mortality must be attributed. Mothers ! it 
is because you neglect to seek their aid ; it is because you do not employ , 
or employ them too late , that so many of your offspring are torn from 
your embraces. Every boat brings us a multitude of poor families unable 
to fee a physician. True, no man deserving that title, and the respect 
due to it, would refuse his advice and attendance because a suffering 
being could not show the price of the consultation. Often money can- 
not pay the physician. His reward — the greatest, the noblest, is in his 
heart — in his conscience. A philanthropic institution has been estab- 
lished in this city — an institution consecrated to the poor — the dispensary. 
But either they know it not, or neglect to avail themselves of its aid. 
Old nurses and charlatans are resorted to; substances injurious, perhaps 
poisonous, for the infant invalid are administered in repeated doses, and 
the poor baby dies, less the victim of disease, than of unwise remedies 
employed for its relief. 


THE BOSTON MEDICAL AND SURGICAL JOURNAL. 

BOSTON, MAY 22, 18 4 4. 


Studying Medicine in Persia . — The following letter was received last 
week from a. young brother of the Nestorian Bishop, Mar Yohanan, who 
travelled through the United States under the patronage of the American 
Foreign Missionary Society, about eighteen months ago. He is studying 
medicine, under disadvantages which would utterly discourage any per- 
son less determined than himself, to learn how to relieve the physical ills 
of his oppressed countrymen. It need not be supposed that the orthogra- 
phy or syntax of the letter, which we publish without alteration, is a 
sample of his scholarship. He writes in a language which he probably 
has heard spoken only incidentally, by, the resident missionaries, who 
have no occasion fbr trie use of their vernactilari.iri that distant part of 
the worfd, unless they teach it as an accomplishment to an ambitious, in- 
quisitive native, who submits to the severe drudgery. of acquiringtbe Eng- 
lish language that he may acquaint himself with the literature of the 
people who speak it. In the Persian, Arabic, &c., the writer is unques- 
tionably distinguished for his attainments. This is inferred from the po- 
sition he holds in that society where his brother is the great, learned and 
influential man of the country. ’ 

On reading the communication, should any of our medical (Viends feel 
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a disposition to assist; thi$ young man in the \yay of sending him ft few 
books on medicine^ and surgery, they would confer an important law. 
♦Whatever may bereft at tbi? office, to be sent to him, will be forwarded 
by the .carlipsjt cqnveyapce- And we recommend it to those who may 
have duplicates in their library, if -no others sympathize in his case, to 
send them to the young medical student : of Orootniah in Persia. 

u Oroomiahy December 21,1843. 

“ Jerome V. C. Smith, M.D. 

“ Mv, dear pRUSflD,— ♦My bf other Mar Yohanan , told me about yoo. 
I wish very much to find some friends ip America. I desire to correspond 
with you. I am a Nestorian man, Mar Yohanan’s brother. Iarastuding 
Medical books with ^Doctor Wright. If you will be kind to me, will you 
send some Medicat books for me, we have no in this country such books. 
Doctor Bass have send it some Medical books for me, but they are old books 
is. You gave one for my brother Mar Yohanan, one Smith’s Class Book 
of Anatomy. He brought it heate ; I am reading with it every day one 
hour with Doctor Wright. I think it is ten years I am studieing the 
English language. I wish very much to learn your language; I hope in 
God shall learn by and by*, if my friends please. If you please My dear 

f ou may write for me a letter. 1 wish to write your language very much. 

read andmnderstaod prety well, but 1 canu»t. speak very well If shall 
write letters perjiapps shall I learn write and speal^u I wish to find a friend 
to write him ey^ry month that he tpay answore me. 1 wrote great many 
letters to America, and I also receive letters from thepi. I am very glad 
to write you a small letter. I think you will find very many mistakes 
in it, because I am not learned very weM writting. _Mar Yohanan send 
very many complements to you and to your family. He inquired after 
you* health.* If you »plw>e will you give ,h is Jove to all your firiends at 
boston, and to D. Anderson. My dear friend remember with your pray- 
ers, do not forget. I will be thankful to you* I, will not forget you. 1 
will remember all the time. 

•• My dear friend, our country is not so good, Mohamadens opressing 
very much! They teak our dough ters by force and give very much trou- 
ble for us. We pray Godi.that he may deliver us from their hands. All 
your people may pray for ds, perhaps God \Vill hear their voice, may de- 
liver us from dincultes, from opression of the Mohammadens and sin. 
We pray God that he may, keep your people from ail dificults and harm. 

“ May the Lord bless you and give you kingdom of heaven and bless 
with all his blessings in the kingdom of heaven. Excuse this poor letter 
from affectionate friend Joseph Son of George of Gavalan, Mar Yobanan’s 
brother.” ' , 

SmaUppx in Porto Qqbdlo.—Tbe following letter, under date of April 
23d, from Wm. T. Mann, Esq., who is connected with the American 
Consulate at Porto Cabello, was received by the barque Aniti, which ar- 
rived at Boston on Wednesday last. The editor acknowledges his obli- 
gations to Mr. Mann, for his polite attentions, and also, in past times, for 
jmany interesting itenvs of medical intelligence which he has communi- 
cated for the Journal . , 

“ Puerto CabeUe, April 23, 1844 

1 “ Dr. J. V« C.iSmu.~My Dear Sir > — I have thought it would Mtbe 
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un interest ingtoyau to learn that fbr sprue months past the sjpallpox has 
.prevailed in this <pkcq. The first cases occurred here in the month of 
November, and wete denominated, by the faculty, varicella, and not until 
about the last of' (February .were ..they willing to admit it. publicly as the 
amallpox* There has happened here, since that time, at- least 350, cases. 
The deaths. at least '50 . but those who have been properly , vaccinated, 
have suffered hut: slightly. The population here is about 6000 ; and 
when you consider' the state in which the lower class of people here live, 
and the few advantages they possess in either lodging, .attendance or bed- 
ding* the loss of life, may be said, to be small. The great temerity of all 
the native population has also increased the mortality. The Port Doctor 
pronounces it to he coptagious by the atmosphere,. All the neighboring 
ports and interior towns placed us in quarantine^— a “ cordon sanitaire r ’ 
being placed <m all the roads leading inland. Yqu may, of course, readily 
understand that all this has seriously affected our mercantile operations. 

“ Not a single foreigner has died with the disease, and thp deaths have 
been confined to either the lower class of people, or those who from the 
fear of their friends or from some gross inattention or imprudent act did 
not take prpper care of themselves, or were npt properly nursed by others. 
Our Consul, in whose family I live, had eight down with it at once. 

“ It is somewhat singular that our neighbor Laguayra has not yet beeti 
affected by it — the nearest ports to us where it has yet happened, being 
Maracaybo and St. Thomas. The others must, however, I am fully per- 
suaded, soon feel it. I am yours truly, Wm. T. Mann.” 


Pancoast's Operative Surgery .* — This quarto volume — one of the 
most costly that has ever been sent abroad — is a production of much 
value. Great books have been called great evils ; but we are sure this 
cannot be said of such works as this, with a single ray of truth. Al- 
though there is no scarcity of text-books on operative surgery, yet there 
Is a choice he *liade, since some are better than others. In this country 
there i& a commendable zeal manifested to raise surgery td the highest 
degree of excellence. Our surgeons have always acted with prompti- 
tude in extending a knowledge of the discoveries of foreign operators, 
and it is now acknowledged that many of them are themselves amongst 
the most sucoeasfitl isurgeons in the world. With all the advantages 
growing out of an extended public confidence, the practice of hospitals, 
and an u taking determination not only to succeed, but to excel, a body of 
skilful operators has grown up in the United States, of which a nation 
may justly be proud. In the category of eminent men who are devoted 
•to the interests and progress of operative surgery, is Dr. Pancoast, of Phil- 
adelphia, a gentleman of distinguished attain meiUs-— the evidence of which 
is the treatise before ' us* the largest and tidiest that has ever appeared in 
the United States on the subject of which it treats. 

This work contains the very essence of all others extant, in the fewest 
words^ interwoven with which are. the author’s individual vievVs and ex- 
perience. In short, it is a practical guide for using every surgical instra- 


• A TrtaUf© ouOferative 8urgery, comprising a, description of the 1 various processes of the art, 
including all the new operations, exhibiting toe state of surgical science In its present advanced con- 
dition. With eighty platee, containing fbur hundred and eighty-six illustrations. By Joseph Paneeaii, 
M.D., Professor of General. Descriptive and Surgical . Anatomy, in Jefferson Medipal College, Ac. 
f^hUadelphia t Carey db Haft. Large quarto, pp. 380. 1844. 
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ment. There are 4S6 illustrations — representing the seat of operation, 
instruments to be used, and the positions of the operator's hands, as well 
as those of the assistant. This last is a peculiar advantage, which the 
whole profession will have occasion to acknowledge. Dr. Huston says, in 
his Examiner, “For the accuracy of the descriptions, anatomical and sur- 
gical, the profession need no higher guaranty than the well-known char- 
acter of the author as an experienced surgeon and profound anatomist.” 

The artists who contributed to the completion of this beautiful under- 
taking, from the designer of the figures, through the whole range of 
lithographers, compositors, &c., down to the binder, have shown them- 
selves masters of their several departments. Dr. Pancoast has accom- 
plished a labor which must be gratifying indeed; and we congratulate 
him on the successful termination of nn enterprise that is as creditable to 
the chirurgical character of our country, as it is to his own skill, energy, 
literary perseverance, and devotion to a calling which has already raised 
him to an enviable distinction. 


Unfitness of Gelatine for the Sick . — The French Academy of Sciences 
has decided that the use of gelatine in hospitals is injurious to the patients, 
as it has no nutritive properties, arid lends to create cutaneous diseases, 
as does gruel, when the effects are not counteracted by a more generous 
diet. 


Epidemic Varicella . — A disease bearing a resemblance both to smallpox 
and chickenpox has appeared at Longueuil, Lower Canada, exceedingly 
violent in its character. More than five hundred persons, say the pa- 
pers, are down with it. Vaccination is no protection, and hence it is pro- 
bable that the malady is chickenpox. 


Honors Abroad . — Sir Benjamin Brodie has been elected a correspond- 
ing member of the French Academy of Sciences. Dr. Mott, of New 
York, was a second candidate. Many medical gentlemen of this country 
have received diplomas, of lute, from learned societies in various parts of 
Europe. 


Dr. Howe's Fracture Apparatus.— \i\ printing Dr. Howe 'a remarks on 
fractures, in the Journal of week before last, bis explanation of the letters 
on the cut, which was Written on a separate strip of paper, was mislaid, 
and its omission was not noticed till the paper accidentally came co light 
a day or two since. The cut was in itself so well designed, and its exe- 
cution so perfect, that this omission was comparatively of little import- 
ance; still the letters on the cut need some corresponding explanatory 
ones, and we therefore, without hearing from Dr. H., insert the explana- 
tion here : — “a, the swathe; b b, the attachment of the swathe to the bed- 
stead ; e c, broad ligatures to confine the leg to tbe splint, but thrown open 
to show the convass bands; d , the windlass on which is wound the ex- 
tending straps." 


Fractures of the Radius . — Mr, O'Shea states, hi the London Lancet, 
that in the treatment of these fractures, he usually, having first made ex- 
tension sufficient to bring the fractured portions in situ, applies two splints. 
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me anteriorly, the other posteriorly to the fore-arm, so that when the arm 
s flexed, both splints are in a plane with the' horizon, and. having supi- 
iated the hand as much as possible, directs his patient to keep it in that 
K>sition ; he thus rotates outwards, not inwards, and the consequence is a 
traight arm and an useful hand . — London Medical Times . 


Medical Miscellany. — Dr. D. Williamson has been appointed comptrol- 
er of New York. — A woman recently died in Schuylkill Co., Pa., Poor- 
iou$e, at the age of 109 years. — The buxome young widow Hahne- 
nann, widow of the homoeopathist, who resides in Paris, has given notice 
hat she has received the degree of M.D. She says, “ 1 deserved the 
itle by my labors , and it was conferred upon me by a special diploma — 
Epidemic erysipelas is prevailing with puerperal fever at Penn’s Valley, 
?enn. It is said also to be prevalent at Cincinnati. — Dr. R. M. Huston is 
resident of the Philadelphia Medical Society. — An Essay on the Phi- 
osophy of Medical Science, by Dr. Bartlett, is announced ; also the Prac- 
itioner’s Manual, by Dr. T. D. Mitchell, of Philadelphia. — Dr. Washing- 
on L. Atlee, of Lancaster, Penn., has been appointed to the chair of 
Chemistry, in the Pennsylvania Medical College of Philadelphia. He 
tas a good surgical reputation. — Dr. David Gilbert, of Gettysburg, in the 
mme State, has been appointed Professor of Surgery in the same School. 
-Dr. Bartlett’s work on Typhus and Typhoid Fevers, is highly praised 
n the British and Foreign Medical Review. — The French Academy of 
Sciences has awarded 1200 francs to M. Stromeyer, for having first de- 
'bed and tried the operation for strabismus on the dead body, in 1838; 
md the same sum to M. Dieffenbach for having first performed it on the 
iving subject in 1839. — Chloride of zinc, liquefied by exposure to the air, 
s said to be good for toothache,— A colossal statue of Vesalius, in bronze, 
deven feet high, is to be erected at Brussels on the 18th of July, 1845. — 
t is thought that the late Sir Henry Halford realized more mpney for his 
>ractice than any other physician since the days of Hippocrates. — Ery- 
ipelas has appeared in Norwich, Hampshire Co., and proves very fatal. 
-A new law respecting medical practice has passed the New York As- 
ieinbly. We shall ptibnsh it next week, and also the proceedings of the 
Monroe Co. Medical Society. 

To CnRRrspoNDri*T*. — A paper on the Beard, and the Proceedings of the 
iarnatable District Medical Society, are on file for publication. Additional pa- 
*rs from the speond reporter of the Buck laud case nave been received, and are 
aider consideration. 

Markif.p, — A t Sudbury, Mass., Thomas Steams, M.D., to Miss E. Moore.— 
tlmon Z. Bar din, M.D., to Miss Harriet N. Atwood. — At Grafton, l)r. Josiah Kit- 
redge, of. Nashua, N. H*, to Miss Susan B. Brigham, of G.— In Concord, N. H., 
h.C. T. Betty to; Miss Clara D. Chadboume, daughter of Dr. Thos. Chadbourne. 

Dif.o, — I n Sterling, Dr. Pierson Kendall, 77. — At Newport, N. H* Dr. Enoch 
lazard, 72. — At Albany, Dr. Henry Green, a "widely-known and much-respected 
•bysician. — At the Danish Island of St Croix, W. I., Dr. Stedman, 61, a native of 
Gotland. He bad been an eminent practitioner on the Island upwards of fifty 
'ears . ' ■ { 

tomber of deaths Hi Bruton for the week ending May 18, M.— Melee, 19 y Female*, It. Stillborn, 5. 

Or consumption. 3— tear tot fener, 5— accidental, 2— roeesle#, 1— scald, 1— lung fe*er f 2— ibasitioo, 1 
Hlropiy in the brain, 3— croup, 3— old ege, 1— disease of the heart, 1— unknown, 1. 
under? yetrt, ll-~ between? ahd 10 yearn, 7— between 20 and CO yearn, 5— oter €0 years, ). 
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Wound of the Intestine , treated by Suture~Recovery.— Oti the 18th of 
March, 1843, a negro man (belonging to J. T., of Mercer county, Ky.) 
30 years of age, strong and athletic, received several stabs, one of which, 
penetrated the cavity of the abdomen, midway between the umbilicus 
and the anterior superior spinous process of the ilium, The wound ex- 
ternally was about three inches in length, but not more than an inch 
where it penetrated the cavity of the abdomen. I saw him eight hours af- 
ter the injury was inflicted, and found eighteen inches or two feet of the 
small bowel protruding. A moist cloth had boon laid over the exposed 
bowel fqr protection ; they had become partially dry and adherent. Warm 
fomentations were applied and, the cloth removed; upon examination of 
the protruded bowel, a small puncture, about four lines in length, was 
discovered, penetrating it transversely, the mucous edges being completely 
inverted, Fortunately, remembering the strict injunctions given in your 
interesting lectures upon that subject, I adopted the course recommended 
by you, of closing the puncture by suture where there existed a liability 
to the discharge of fecal matter through the wound. A single stitch 
with a common sewing needle armed with silk, sufficed to close the ori- 
fice so as to prevent the escape of the contents of the bowel. With some 
little difficulty, the bowel was reduced without further dilating the wound. 
After ascertaining that there was but little if any hemorrhage into the 
abdomen, the edges of the wound were drawn together, and retained by 
three stitches, supported by adhesive straps, a compress and roller, See . 
The other wounds were dressed by suture, adhesive strips and the bandage. 

The patient being considerably exhausted by loss of b^ood from & 
wound on the hip involving the gluteal artery, stimulants were adminis- 
tered with freedom, during the dressing and for, several hours after. 
About six hours after the dressing, when he had partially recovered from 
the immediate effects of loss of blood, the bowels were thoroughly evacu- 
ated by an enema of warm water. 

March 19th. — Circulation rather feeble, with general languor and ha- 
rassing cough, probably induced by remaining some hours in his bloody 
clothing — directed some mild expectorant remedy. 

20th. — Less languor; cough mitigated; pulse has more force and fre- 
quency ; bowels sufficiently active. 

21st. — No improvement in the cough ; reaction thoroughly established ; 
slight soreness of the bowels; pulse small and tense; directed a saline 
draught. 

22d. — Cough continues ; oomplaHi 9 of pain in’ the bowels, increased by 
pressure; pulse hard and 120 to the minute; venesection to 3*., when 
the pulse became soft, full* and less frequent, and the pain in the bowels 
greatly relieved. In the afternoon the pain returned with the tension and 
force of the pulse ; venesection to 3viij>, soon after which all symptoms 
of peritoneal inflammation subsided. His bowels were regulated by the 
use of oil and saline purgatives. 

On the 23th the dressings were changed ; the wounds looked healthy 
and were; healing. 

After this the dressings were regularly renewed every two or three days. 
The stitches closing the wound of the abdomen were not removed until 
the fifteenth day, in consequence of a remaining disposition to cough. In 
twenty days' frbm the time, the injury was received, the patient was ena- 
bled torwalk out, and ia six months be resumed hie owl inary business. 
— Da. J. D. McBrayer, to Prof. Gross, in West. Med . Journal . 
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ON CHRONIC APHTHAE. 

To the Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 

Sir, — S ome years ago I addressed some queries to the readers of your 
excellent Journal) among which was one respecting chronic aphtha, or 
aphthous chronic diarrhoea. No person, I believe, has ever attempted an 
answer. Having met with several cases of the kind in the early part of 
my practice, and having found them very difficult to manage, so much 
so, as almost to be numbered among the opprobria medicorum , I was in- 
duced to seek aid from the older members of the profession. I wrote to 
a number of distinguished men on the subject, and conversed with all I 
could see, but still I was left in the dark. I was told by the most distin- 
guished country practitioner within my reach, that it was a hopeless state 
of disease, that he had combated it for some twenty or thirty years, and that 
sooner or later a fatal issue was the certain result. Still, however, I 
thought there might be hopes ; founding that opinion on the reported 
success of Dr. Elliotson with sulph. copper and opium in chronic diar- 
rhoea and dysentery with ulceration of the bowels. The state of disease 
in question is probably the pffect of ulceration of the mucous membrane 
of the stomach and bowelj, the aphthous ulceration of the mouth and 
fauces alternating with diqprhoea. As my object is not speculation or 
theory, 1 shall detail two cases to show the practical result of treatment, 
observing, at the same time, that I have duly guarded myself in these 
cases against the principle of “post hoc ergo propter Aoc;” and al- 
though to my mind these cases appear conclusive, yet I must acknow- 
ledge that my experience In the use of the remedies, in such cases, is 
not very extensive, therefore l offer them as practical bints to my pro- 
fessional brethren, and hope they will make further trials of them. I have 
designedly delayed reporting these cases, to ascertain not only whether 
they were cured , but whether they would remain cured — a circumstance 
which is too often neglected. Many cases are reported as cured when a 
favorable change is effected, while perhaps the disease recurs again with 
increased violence. 

Case I. A young man of sedentary habits, a student of medicine, 
had been in very feeble health for some two or three years ; the most 
prominent symptoms were indigestion, pain in the right hypochondrium, 
and obstinate chronic diarrhoea . He had been treated for dyspepsia, 
17 
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liver complaint and diarrhoea ; and he was firmly impressed, from consult- 
ing various physicians, that the liver was the seat of his disease. 1 gave 
it as my opinion that it was inflammation and perhaps ulceration of the 
mucous surface of the intestines. After prescribing the ordinary reme- 
dies, with no good effect, I advised a pill of sulph. cupri and opium, aa 
£ gr., to he taken three times a day, and gradually to be increased to two, 
three or four times the quantity each dose. After using the pills for some 
time and increasing the dose, the diarrhoea abated, and finally left him 
altogether. This man is now well, and has been so for more than two 
years. 1 omitted to say that he was confined to a regulated diet and 
moderate exercise, to which, however, he had been subjected under 
other treatment. The discharges from his bowels were mostly of a light 
color, but sometimes bilious. 

Case. II. Miss M. E. B., a very intelligent and amiable young lady, 
of t weak digestive organs, had labored under chronic aphthous diarrhoea 
for some two or three years. After trying the usual remedies for dyspep- 
sia, diarrhoea, foe., including a low regulated diet, pustulation with emetic 
tartar, and blisters over the stomach, in the early part of 1842 pills of 
sulphas cupri and opium were prescribed, and, contrary to the usual 
custom of chronic patients, she followed my prescriptions attentively for 
some two or three months. By the way, l would remark that a chronic 
disease requires a chronic remedy, and chronic perseverance on the part 
of the patient, the want of which is too often the cause of our want of 
success in chronic diseases. There was slight benefit only from the 
sulph. cupri, and I determined, some time in June following, to use the 
nitrate of silver. I then prescribed pills of nit. argent, et opii. aa 1-8 
gr., to be taken three times a day, from which quantity I observed no 
sensible effect. I gradually increased the dose to \ gr* three times daily, 
and then very perceptible amendment was the result Encouraged from 
this, and as no inconvenience was found from it, 1 finally increased the 
dose to 1 gr. nit. silver three times a day, when it acted like a charm, 
completely arresting the diarrhoea and the aphthous stale of the mouth 
and fauces. From being extremely feeble, a large portion of the time 
confined to bed, and occasionally reduced to the very brink of the grave 
by the diarrhoea and inability to digest food, this young lady soon recovered 
her flesh and strength, with a rosy complexion, and enjoyed much better 
health than she had for four years. She is still Tree from the disease, and 
has been so ever since about January, IS43. She had also been affected 
with neuralgia faciei , and with a similar affection in the chest, which 
she referred to the heart, causing her to suffer extremely acute and agoniz- 
ing pain at intervals, of which, since her recovery from the diarrhoea, she 
has been free. She used for the neuralgia, morphine, and occasionally 
quinine, given with a view to break up a seeming periodicity in the at- 
tacks of pain. Not the slightest discoloration of the skin ever resulted 
from the use of the nitrate of silver, though continued for six months. 

It has been remarked by Broussais, that a diarrhoea continuing over 
thirty days is always attended with ulceration of the bowels. I treated 
an obstinate case of diarrhoea, which lasted about two months, and 
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which was finally suddenly arrested hy bleeding to faintness. It is not 
probable there was any ulceration in this case. Nitrate of silver is a 
remedy of great power, both externally and internally. 

If any person is benefited, or led to investigate these matters, by this 
hasty epistle, I shall be amply rewarded. W. A. Gillespie. 

Louisa Co.) Vd., May 4fA, 1844. 


Dlt. TROW S FINAL REPLY TO DR. KNOWLTON. 

To tho Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 

Dear Sir, — If the intelligent readers of your Journal failed to detect 
Che true spirit of the article in Vol. XXIX., No. 19, the articles in Vol. 
XXX., No. 12, of your paper, will furnish a solution. Waiving the 
questions whether any individual has, or has not, lost his senses — did, or 
did not, see a vial — is, or is not, troubled with “ a singular kind of 
blindness or whether, if I ever tell the truth, it is the result of mere 
accident — as entirely irrelevant, and vastly better calculated to sink than 
raise men in the scale of intellect ; let us come at once to the simple 
question legitimately before us, viz., did I, or did I not, give a correct re- 
port of the case of Major Joseph Griswold ? That the veracity of no in- 
dividual should be called in question, till, by responsible, impartial, and 
disinterested evidence, it can be made to appear that he has forfeited that 
veracity, is a fact too plain to be denied. Judged by this impartial stand- 
ard, 1 must bespeak the patience of you, Sir, and the readers of your 
Journal, while I review the articles of your first reporter. 

In Vol. XXX., No. 8, of your paper, are delineated a very grave assem- 
blage of symptoms in connection with the early history of Major G. ; and in 
connection with the last few weeks of his life, 1 delineated an assemblage 
which to any member of our profession must appear alarmingly formi- 
dable! Which, among the whole catalogue, has been fairly met, and dis- 
proved ? Not one. The safest course would seetn to be understood, 
viz., to raise, if possible, a dark suspicion that all is not right, and 
let the symptoms alone. But >ve are not left to our own resources 
“so far as relates to symptoms presented by the patient when seen 
only by ourselves;'’ for it is not so strange a thing for the intelli- 
gent members of any community, while conversant with patients in the 
capacity of “ nurses,” or “ watchers,” to detect very many of the 
symptoms which I pave enumerated, even so slight a one as rather co- 
pious epis taxis. Still, we are driven to the inevitable conclusion, that in- 
asmuch as the symptoms to which I refer are not mentioned by your 
first reporter, tliey were never witnessed ; for, as we are assured that “ he 
scorns disingenuous statements, and his regard for truth is habitual and in- 
flexible,” he must have given them in his report, if they had ever appear- 
ed. 1 have spoken, also, minutely, of the post-mortem appearances, and am 
met with the very definite and grave remark that my “ report is errone- 
ous, and defective in several important particulars.” Why are we not 
told definitely what these important particulars were ? The first reporter 
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is in trouble about his eyes, because I found nothing unusual in the ex- 
ternal appearance of the subject. The truth is, Mr. Editor, it looked as 
much like a dead man as anything. “The gall-bladder also resembled 
in shape and size a goose egg, even a very large one, ,, and 1 said nothing 
about it ! In the very pertinent language of Dr. Strong, “ it must have 
been a wry small goose that laid the egg.” But, “ that pancreas” is 
the source of trouble, and I am well aware that it may be; still, it is my 
most solemn conviction that if the learned gentleman who penned the 
article on induration to which 1 have alluded, had had that pancreas be- 
fore him, he could not have described it more accurately. The question 
of scirrhus of the pancreas was not raised during the consultation which 
succeeded the examination, so far as I heard, and I was present every 
moment ; and to my own, I can add the testimony of four of the medical 
gentlemen present, with whom I have conversed personally since that 
time. As the testimony of Dr. Deane is adduced, I wish simply to say, 
that 1 understood him to admit upon the spot, frankly, that the heart was 
in an abnormal condition, and this was the understanding of Drs. Strong, 
Bates and Taylor. Indeed, Dr. Deane has frankly admitted the fact to 
me in another place since that time ; and with reference to the very de- 
finite term “ pretty honest,” which may mean anything or everything, I 
will simply notice a remark of Dr. Strong, who exclaimed, after reading 
the first report of Dr. K., “ If this is a (air specimen of the manner in 
which cases are reported, Dr. Smith had better be in better business tbau 
publishing them, and his readers than reading them.” Did not the term 
“ pretty honest” mean about this — In answer to the question, have you 
seen, and how do you like, or what do you think of my report ? You 
were pretty honest to say that you expected to find scirrhus of the sto- 
mach, and afterwards to say you did not find it ! Though a Yankee, 
we shall not guess. “The attentive reader” has not failed to notice 
the following fact, viz., that the first reporter has labored to make it ap- 
pear that I supposed disease of the heart would, and actually did, destroy 
the life of Major G., and that he has clung to this idea with a death-likt 
grasp. But this attempt can avail him nothing in this region, where the 
facts are known ; neither will it with the readers of your paper, when it 
is remembered, that* notwithstanding my diagnosis, 1 prognosticated favora- 
bly, and my report of the gradual recovery of the patient, while in my 
hands, will show with how much reason. 

Again ; the absence of serous effusion is spoken of as a matter of pri- 
mary importance. That there was the most decided oedematous condi- 
tion of the feet and legs, when the patient first came within my notice, is 
a fact utterly incontrovertible ; and the “ second reporter ” was not “ una- 
ware of the “ importance of this symptom in making out his case,” as | 
will appear from the very prominent notice taken of it in his report. 
\Vas not the treatment of the case calculated to relieve the patient of any 
serous effusion ? But suppose there had been no trace of effusion at any 
time, will the first reporter assume, that, under such circumstances, there 
could have been no important disease of the heart ? Certainly not, uo- 
less in fact he has “ lost his senses for, doing this, he must array 
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himself against all written authority, as well as the testimony of multi- 
tudes of living witnesses ; but, if he grant but one exception, bis argument 
inevitably falls. 

Permit me here to introduce the case of my lamented friend, Dr. 
Joseph Emerson, who (according to the account given me by my friend 
Dr. George Winslow) " was taken, while after his horse, with giddiness, 
and a sense of faintness, with difficulty of breathing, which terminated 
his life in a very few hours and where, at the post-mortem examination, 
as I learned from the above-named gentleman, and Dr. S. Bates, the 
heart was found so soft, that “ it could be torn even at the thickest part, 
as easily as wet brown paper.” In this case, as both of the above-named 
gentlemen have informed me, there was no effusion. That the symptoms 
of Dr. E. bear a very important and striking resemblance in several par- 
ticulars to those of Major G. when he placed himself under my care, 
must be apparent to every one. I might adduce the case of a relative 
of the family of Dr. E., who died at the age of 13, very suddenly, and 
where, according to the testimony of Drs. Strong and Dorrance, both 
hypertrophy and softening of the heart were found at the post-mortem 
examination. In this case, also, there was no effusion. I will not mul- 
tiply cases. 

On the 6th inst. I propounded to Dr. Simeon Strong, of Heath, a 
gentleman whose “ discrimination, fidelity, and veracity,” are too well 
known in western Massachusetts to be called in question, the following 
questions. [It will be remembered that Dr. S. was invited to visit the 
Major before his death, and to attend the autopsy, by Rodolphus White, 
son-in-law of Major G.] Does the history of Major Griswold, and the 
symptoms which I reported to the editor of the Boston Medical and 
Surgical Journal, agree with the history which you had from his friends 
and attendants, when you saw him on the 8th of last August ? Did his 
appearance at that time agree with what I have reported, and did it, so far 
as you could judge, corroborate my account of him ? Does my account of 
the post-mortem appearances agree with what you saw at that examina- 
tion ? To all of which he deliberately and unhesitatingly answered yes ; 
at the same time he expressed his astonishment, in the strongest terms, 
that any individual could call in question the morbid condition, and espe-^ 
dally the softened appearance, of the heart. 

But I notice a different kind of evidence. In the first report, Vol. 
XXIX., No. 19, page 381, 1 read, “ On the 12th of August the patient 
expired, the pulse remaining moderate, and the senses entire until near 
the last ;” and also, “ nothing amiss about the heart, excepting one slight 
point of ossification in one of the valves, I forget which, not larger than 
half a barley-corn.” In Vol. XXX., No. 12, page 234, I read, “ No- 
thing amiss about the heart, excepting a mere point or two of ossifica- 
tion ;” and on page 235, “ for several days before death a failure of the 
sensorial powers was very evident.” If I mistake not, lawyers sometimes 
require witnesses to tell their stories several times, and if in a few impor- 
tant particulars these stories disagree, if the evidence is taken, it is recog- 
nized as very equivocal. 
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“ The second reporter has spoken of th e functions of the pancreas as 
obscure ; but I suspect he meant diseases of the pancreas.” The truth 
is, Mr. Editor, I meant just what I said , and to my brethren I say, 
“ judge ye what 1 say , for I speak as unto wise men.” But for the 
u new wrinkle” and “ after-thought ” of the “ second reporter.” That 
Dr. Deane, in the consultation which succeeded the examination, did state 
upon the spot, that, so far as he was able to judge, “ we had not seen 
the cause of the man’s death,” and that Drs. Strong and Bates did con- 
fess the same fact, and that we were pointed successively by the above- 
named gentlemen to the nervous system, and the brain as the very soul 
of that system, while the deepest feelings of regret were expressed that 
the brain could not have been examined, and that to the above I dis- 
tinctly assented , while a dissenting voice was not heard, are facts, we 
think, utterly incontrovertible. Is it so strange, then, that I did not 
raise the question ? 

On or about the first of May, 1841, Major G. came to me, stating that 
he had been troubled for some time with “ dizziness and a strange feeling 
about his head, and that upon that day he had frequently been under the 
necessity of sitting down.” He stated, also, that “ Dr. Tobey had ad- 
vised him to be bled at such times,” and if I thought it best, he wished 
me to bleed him. I returned with him slowly to his house, and for the first 
and only time in my life (if my memory serves me), bled him freely, and 
had hardly arrived at home before he passed with his cart and oxen, about 
his usual business. Whether to have filled his boots with mustard sina- 
pisms, with cold to the head, & c. &c., the “ proper remedies,” would, 
under all the circumstances, have been the better course, I do not take 
upon me to decide. That Major G. did say repeatedly, before and about 
the above-named time, that Dr. Tobey had advised him to be bled occa- 
sionally (giving as the reason his exposure to die suddenly), can be proved 
by as responsible evidence as can be found in Buckland — his letter of the 
3d of April to the contrary notwithstanding. “ Tergiversation ” is cer- 
tainly a bad word. Your first reporter is very careful to mention the 
very important fact that Dr. Tobey is a relative of my own (cousin by 
marriage), while the very unimportant one that Dr. S. J. W. Tabor was 
recently a student, and is now a son-in-law of his own, is unnoticed ! 
“ good, honest man !” It is but due to myself to remark, that most, if 
not all the medicine which Major G.took for years before his return from 
Boston, was prepared by me, after the form of a very judicious prepara- 
tion recommended to him by my much-esteemed friend Wayne Gris- 
wold, M.D., formerly of Wbitingham, Vt., now ofCircleville, Ohio. To- 
wards this preparation Major G. was very partial. 

The first reporter, noticing in my report the following sentence — 
“ That a determination of blood to the head, was the immediate cause of 
death, must, a priori , be apparent to the merest tyro in medicine,” says, 

“ I grant it was so, and to none else ! ” Well, doctor, as the point is a 
delicate one for me to handle, have it so if you please. But if the three 
gentlemen to whom I have alluded did successively raise the question to 
which I have called your attention, pointing to the nervous system, and 
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the brain as the very soul of that system, which we believe you cannot 
disprove, you must, upon your own premises, annex the letter s to the 
word tyro, while the evidence which you have adduced as your strongest 
fort near the commencement of your article, from your own showing hav- 
ing turned its guns against you, must unceremoniously be rejected. But 
I am forty years behind the time because I think that diseases of the 
heart are very obscure. Is it disrespectful to our profession that an M.D. 
should make such a statement ? In the Library of Practical Medicine, Vol. 
II., page 547, I read — “ There are no symptoms yet known , by which ab- 
scess or ulceration within the walls of the heart can be certainly recogniz- 
ed, and the diagnosis of aneorismal tumor of the organ is no less obscure. 
Indeed, any of the three may exist without exciting a suspicion of their 
presence.” On page 568, we are told that “in aneurism of the septum, 
the symptoms are very obscure , and that the physical diagnosis is as yet 
no less dubious and on page 547 we are pointed to the case of Talma, 
where even the learned French professors were not able to detect bis 
disease. Query. — Was not W. W. Gerhard forty years behind the time 
when he published the above, and were not the French professors in the 
same trouble? That diseases of the heart are obscure even now, will be 
admitted so long as the lectures or clinical instructions of a Parker, a 
Revere, or a Mott, are remembered. But we are told, that “ it is not a 
difficult matter for some physicians in little Franklin to form a very confi- 
dent opinion, in doors or out ”! This point 1 yield at once ; but it is 
one thing to form a confident opinion, and a far different one to form a 
correct opinion. The truth is, these confident opinions, from mere way- 
side examinations, are much more congenial to the true spirit of quackery 
than to the science of medicine in the nineteenth century. Still, I am 
aware that some men may have the advantage of me, so far as the 
“ knowing look ” is concerned, inasmuch as I have never been associated 
in the practice of medicine with a notoriously ignorant quack ! But, I 
would not believe, even when I “ had been told better”! Mr. Editor, I 
repudiate the idea of a conscience keeper in medicine, as much as 
your first reporter does in politics ; for, if I am to believe one thing 
simply because ! have been told so, then I must believe everything. 
On this principle, I must have believed that in the case before us there 
was actual scirrhus of the stomach, notwithstanding the diagnostic symp- 
toms were not to be found ; for it must be apparent, that even the “ pain ” 
or “ distress,” admitted after the patient had been told that his stomach 
was “ suspected,” was much like that of a. student, who after poring over 
a treatise on stone, verily believes that he feels the pain at the end of the 
penis, and hastens to the post to see if he has not a sudden stoppage of 
urine. Standing on the broad platform of medical science, we are un- 
willing to grant that any individual is infallible ; but, claiming for our- 
selves the inalienable right guaranteed to us by high Heaven, of liberty 
of conscience, it is, we trust, our highest ambition to grant, untramelled* 
the same liberty to others ; while we remember, that according to our 
works, “ to our own master we must stand or fall.” 

With reference to the article from Drs. Tabor and Tobey, so far as it 
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relates to myself personally, it can only raise in my bosom the emotion of 
pity in view of the spirit which dictated it. 

Permit me, Mr. Editor, to ask pardon of yourself and your readers, 
for having trespassed so long upon your patience, while 1 assure you, and 
them, that in future, come what will in reference to this subject, 1 shall 
never give it even a passing notice. N. G. Trow. 

Buck land , May , 1844. 


To the Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 

Sir, — I have read with some degree of attention, and also of regret, the 
several communications which have appeared within the last few months 
in your Journal, relating to the case of the Hon. Joseph Griswold, late of 
Buckland, in this county. And as my name has been mentioned as one 
of those present at the post-mortem examination, I take the liberty to 
make a few remarks in relation to it — which, if you please, you may 
publish in your Journal. I presume I state no more than what is main- 
tained by those who belong to it, and generally assented to by an enlight- 
ened community, when I say, that ours is a noble and honorable profes- 
sion, to be sustained by noble and honorable means, and that the mem- 
bers of it should sustain themselves in the profession and in the commu- 
nity by such means, and such only. Hence I regret to see any contro- 
versy among the members of the profession, which lias for its object the 
accomplishment of selfish and personal ends, and especially do 1 regret 
to see the pages of a public journal made the theatre of such a warfare, 
and turned into weapons of personal attack. I therefore consider it an 
act of pure justice to Dr. Trow, to state, that 1 believe his report of 
the examination above referred to, to be substantially correct, and also 
that he maintains a good standing as a practitioner — and that his charac- 
ter as a man of truth and good faith is fair and unsullied. Dr. T. and 
myself live in adjoining towns, and practise, in part, in the same com- 
munity, and therefore may be considered as rivals in practice. I believe 
the regret was expressed at the time, by some, at least, of those present 
at the autopsy of Major Griswold, that a better opportunity was not af- 
forded to examine the whole heart and its appendages — but that there 
was evidently softening, with 9ome degree of hypertrophy of that organ, 
with distinct points of ossification of the valves, (semilunar, I believe), 
was, I think, generally admitted. That there were also evident traces or 
marks of disease of the pancreas — that that organ, though not much en- 
larged, was somewhat altered in structure, in a state of induration, was 
also, I believe, matter of general agreement. But in neither of these 
instances could we say we had discovered sufficient disease to have been 
the immediate cause of death. I speak now of the opinion of those 
who were called in from abroad to witness the autopsy, as expressed in 
the conference held after its close. And the opinion was also then ex- 
pressed by some one, and assented to by others, that as there seemed to 
have been a failure of the whole man, the nervous system undoubtedly 
had received a severe shock, and therefore it was much to be regretted 
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that time and opportunity were not afforded to examine its great centre, 
the brain 9 as probably we should there find more striking and fully-de- 
veloped evidences of disease than we had yet seen. In these opinions, if 
I rightly remember, Dr. Trow coincided. Respectfully yours, 
Charlemont, May 13tA, 1844. Stephen Bates. 


To the Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 

Sir, — Was not the honor of the Gemini, Justice and Truth, implicated, 
your patience and that of your readers should not be taxed with state- 
ments from us, relative to the case of the late Senator Griswold. Being 
familiar with his history after his return from Boston to the time of his 
decease, August 12th, we should deem ourselves highly culpable did we 
at this juncture withhold our testimony relative to facts as they occurred. 
First, let it be premised that we cheerfully concur with the report of Dr. 
Trow, conscientiously believing it true, from the facts that came within 
our own observation. Nor has it to our knowledge been challenged by any 
citizen who was familiar with the case ; and several times have we heard 
it asserted, that “ had no name been mentioned by the first reporter, they 
never should have thought it referred to Major Griswold but “ had it 
been omitted by the second, they would have known whose case was de- 
scribed.” Indeed, during the last few weeks of his life, the cadaverous 
countenance, rolling and heat of the head ; the injected eye and contract- 
ed pupil ; the loss of pulse in the right arm and frequent epistaxis, were 
obvious, even to common observers. At the autopsy we did not under- 
stand that any one denied the abnormal condition of the pancreas or 
heart, for the former was somewhat indurated, and the aspect of the latter 
pale and flabby : the parietes were in such a case as to be easily torn 
with the fingers, its valves partially ossified; and its size above the normal 
standard — for it was measured by ourselves and the result noted. We 
supposed the impression was general among those at the examination, 
that the lesion of the organs above named “ did not kill the man,” but 
that they “ must look elsewhere for the immediate cause of death ;” and 
a “ regret ” was expressed that “ the head could not be examined.” 

The reputation of Dr. Trow for veracity, integrity and skill, is too 
well known to the medical fraternity in this region to need vindication. 
With the highest esteem for him as a gentleman, and — we had almost 
said — unlimited confidence in his professional abilities, we are proud to be 
ranked among his friends., Ashmund H. Taylor, M.D. 

Bucklandy Ms ., May 5, 1844. Ira Perry, A.B. 


TOPOGRAPHICAL DESCRIPTION OF THE TOWN OF LEOMINSTER, 

MASS. 

B j 0. 0. Field, M.D. 

[Ooramunicated for the Boeton Medical and Surgical Journal.] 

Leominster is situated 40 miles west from Boston, on the main road 
from the city to Greenfield and Brattleboro’. It is bounded on the north 
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by Fitchburg and Lunenburg, on the east by Lunenburg and Lancaster, 
on the south by Sterling and Princeton, and on the west by Princeton 
and Westminster. In extent it contains 18,535 square acres, or nearly 
29 square miles. 

Its surface is uneven, hilly, and, in the western part, mountainous. 
There is great difference in the elevation of different parts of the town. 
The common is four hundred and fourteen feet above tide water ; the 
valley of the Nashua, in the eastern part, is 50 or 75 feet lower than the 
common ; and the Monoosnok ridge, in the western part, attains an eleva- 
tion of 1020 feet above the ocean. The Monoosnok Hills, and the 
country around and beyond them, extending in a westerly direction to- 
wards the Wachusett, comprising about one quarter part of the town, is 
much more elevated than the central and eastern sections — the general 
height of the whole tract being between 800 and 1000 feet. The sur- 
face is very rough and rocky ; in fact, Monoosnok is a mass of granite. 
This section is mostly devoted to woodland and pasturage. From the 
foot of Monoosnok ridge the surface gradually descends towards the east 
till it reaches the valley of the Nashua — a distance of two or three 
miles. This is the central section ; comprises about one half of the 
town, extending its whole length from north to south — a distance of five 
or six miles ; is uneven, consisting of gentle “ swells ” and moderately 
elevated hills ; and has a general elevation of 400 or 500 feet. Four or 
five of the hills rise 100 or 200 feet above the general level ; some of 
them are cultivated, and others are crowned with woods. 

The valley of the Nashua crosses the northern and eastern part of 
the town, from northwest towards the southeast ; is 50 or 75 feet lower 
than the middle of the town, and about one mile to the north and east 
of the same; has a width varying from one eighth to one half a mile; 
is four or five miles in length ; and has about 200 acres of u Interval 
land,” so called here, some of which is usually overflowed in the spring. 
The valley is occasionally enveloped with fog in autumnal mornings. 
Most of the land in the valley is cultivated, but is of an inferior quality, 
compared with the upland. The surface of the part lying north and 
east of the valley, containing about 3000 acres, is similar in every respect 
to the central section. 

Forests. (I ) — About one third of the “ Elevated” section is covered 
with wood ; and detached pieces of woodland are scattered throughout 
the town, sometimes concealing the vallies with their shade, some- 
times crowning the hills with their verdure. Probably full one sixth of 
the whole surface is clothed with woods. 

Rivers and Streams . — The Nashua River flows in the valley above 
described ; is three or four rods in width ; and is sufficiently rapid for mills 
and manufacturing purposes. Monoosnok Brook and two other small 
streams have their sources in the “ elevated ” region, and, flowing east, 
empty into the Nashua. They are quite rapid, and are used for mills. 
Neither the river nor the brooks overflow their banks to any considerable 
extent, and, of course, leave but little deposite for exhalation or evapo- 
ration. A part of the “ Interval land,” before mentioned, forms the 
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only exception to this statement ; and but very little sediment is left 
upon this, for the river is so rapid that the water, during a freshet, rises 
and subsides again in a few hours. No stagnant ponds , no low meadows 
or swamps of any considerable extent. 

Soil and Subsoil. — I am not sufficiently acquainted with Geology and 
Agricultural Chemistry to give a scientific description of the soil. It is 
strong and fertile for the most part ; sufficiently dry, and generally neither 
clayey nor sandy ; but such as is formed by the disintegration of granite, 
gneiss, and other rocks of the older formation. The soil is rocky, and 
rock-stratae underlie the surface over the greater part of the town. 
There are a few hundred acres between the centre and the valley, the 
soil of which is light, gravelly and somewhat sandy, and the subsoil 
coarse gravel. In the valley the soil is lighter than upon the hills, and 
has a subsoil of sandy clay. Compared with neighboring towns, the 
soil of Leominster is much superior for cultivation. 

Agricultural Productions. — Grass is the most important production ; 
com, oats, barley, potatoes and apples are raised in abundance ; wheat is 
successfully cultivated by many of our farmers ; and the products of the 
dairy exceed the consumption of the farmers themselves, though probably 
not of all the inhabitants. 

Meteorology. — I have no means of giving any information in regard 
to meteorology. Perhaps the deficiency will be supplied another year. 

The population by the last census was 2069. The general character 
of the people for intelligence, good habits, morality, industry and econo- 
my, certainly ranks very high. I know of no town that excels in this 
respect. Leominster has for the last seven years, at least, been found 
in the foremost rank in the cause of temperance ; and her inhabitants are 
industrious almost to a fault. In their pecuniary condition they are gene- 
rally equally removed from great wealth and extreme poverty. A com- 
petency generally prevails. The number of families is 425; 20 of 
these families live in the “ elevated part,” 25 in the valley of the 
Nashua, and the remaining 380 are scattered over the hills and in the 
vales of the central and eastern portions of the town. The number of 
families employed in different occupations will be seen below. 

Farmers (managing farms) ... 156 

Farm-laborers (working constantly on farms) 13 

Farmer 'mechanics (farmers who work at some trade a part of 
the time) 

Common laborers 
Comb-makers 
Shoe-makers 
Carpenters 
Pnper-makers 
Blacksmiths • 

Traders - 
Professional men 
Capitalists 
Teamsters 


20 189 

40 

86 

15 

17 

13 

9 

10 

8 

7 

6 
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Tailors - - ...•..5 

Painters ---..---3 
Millers - - - • - - - - 3 

Wheelwrights ------ - 3 

Harness-makers - - • - - - -2 

Basket-makers -------3 

Milliners and mantuamakers - - - - - 3 

Butcher 1, tanner 1, tinner 1, innkeeper 1, 4 

Total 425 

Insane persons, 4 ; blind, 3 ; deaf mute, 1 . 

The whole number of deaths for five years was 172, and the average 
duration of life was 36 years 4 months. The number of deaths by 
phthisis for the 5 years was 36, showing that one in five of the deaths was 
caused by this disease. During the five years past the average duration 
of life of the farmer was 44 years — that of the master mechanic , 28 
years 6 months — of the mechanic, 25 years — of the laborer, 34 years 
and 5 months. 


RUPTURE OF THE UTERUS. 

To the Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 

Sir, — On the evening of the 9th of April last, 1 was called on to attend 
the accouchement of Mrs. H. W. Palmer, the lady of the Cashier of the 
Bank of Whitehall. The patient, a lady of refinement and literary taste, 
of general good health, and about 30 years of age, had been confined 
three times before, at each of which I had attended her. She had for 
some time previously entertained fearful forebodings as to the result of ber 
approaching accouchement. Entertaining no serious apprehensions my- 
self, from her general good health, and observing no sensible cause for its 
existence on her part, I had not hesitated at all times to afford her such 
encouragement, whenever consulted, as I frequently had been, as would 
be calculated to dissipate those gloomy fears. 1 found her on this even- 
ing very much disposed to be cheerful, and in better spirits than usual 
At 10 o’clock I was invited into the room, to take the immediate charge 
of the patient. She was placed on a matrass, resting on her left side in 
the usual position. On examination everything appeared perfectly natu- 
ral, except a rigidity of the os uteri ; but as this circumstance had existed 
at each of her previous confinements, it gave me no uneasiness at the 
time. Her pains were regular, and rather increasing in frequency as well 
as severity. I contented myself with administering a weak solution of 
tart, antim. ; and a disposition in the os uteri to dilate existing, the labor 
progressed gradually till a little before 12 o’clock, when on the occur- 
rence of a pain 01 greater severity than usual, the head of the child 
passed down into the inferior strait and rested on the perineum. This 
pain caused a shriek, and was followed by the most agonizing distress, 
referred to different and distant organs ; the most severe of which was 
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referred to the stomach and cramp in the left limb. With an assurance 
that the next pain would finish the labor, it was waited for with great im- 
patience. Alas ! it never came. The constant agony expressed by words 
and actions on the part of the patient cannot well be described. With the 
hope of inducing a recurrence of the pains, after some half an hour had* 
expired, she was raised up on the side of the bed ; but scarcely had her 
position been changed, before a death-like faintness overcame her, and she 
was obliged to resume her former horizontal position on the couch. The 
head had at this time escaped from the os uteri and rested in its usual po- 
sition in the vagina, but no effort at expelling it further could be induced. 
1 sent immediately for my forceps, and endeavored to apply one blade of 
them to the head, but without success. The head was evidently Reced- 
ing. The patient, to the extent of her strength, endeavored to expel it, 
but it was evident that each throe of the mother placed it farther and far- 
ther from my control. As a dernier resort , the head of the foetus was 
opened, and a firm hold secured on the bones of the cranium, which al- 
lowed the exercise of greater assistance than it had previously been pos- 
sible for me to exert. All this was without avail. Counsel was called, 
but too late to be of use to me or my patient. I had, long before his ar- 
rival, made up my mind that a rupture of the uterus had taken place. 

I was assured of this more positively from the sensible alteration which 
had taken place in the position of the foetus, both by its recession from 
the vagina, and external signs or the form of the abdomen. The pulse 
of the patient began rapidly to sink, the mind to wander, and without 
any sensible mitigation of the pain and agonizing distress, she died at 5 
o’clock, P. M., five hours from the time of the last severe and protract- 
ed pain. 

In the brief outlines I have here given of this case, I may have omit- 
ted some things which ought to have been noticed in place ; but I do not 
now recollect of any matter omitted, calculated to throw light on the 
symptoms, treatment or termination. A post-mortem examination was 
held on the body the next day, at which Drs. Joel Green and H. W. 
Sprague were present by invitation, as also a number of the friends of 
the deceased. On removing the abdominal parietes, the first object to 
be seen was the body of a full-grown male child, the breech of which 
was forced against the diaphragm and stomach on the left side ; its ex- 
tremities were flexed on its body, the interstices of which, as also of the 
abdominal viscera, were filled with coagulated blood, about two pounds 
of which was removed. The placenta was detached from the uterus, 
and found in the cavity of the abdomen. The uterus embraced only 
the head, shoulders and superior extremities of the child. The rent in 
that organ was sufficiently large to pass the body of a large child, and 
extended from the neck to its fundus. The uterus, on such examination 
as we had time to make, did not appear to be diseased, or as having suffer- 
ed from any former disease. I mention this fact, as it was suggested by a 
medical friend, that it possibly might be the result of some organic lesion 
arising from former labors. Her second child was a male, and a breech 
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presentation, though delivered without extraordinary effort, and was also 
full grown. Her first and third ones, now living, are females. 

At the suggestion of medical friends, the above case is submitted lor 
your disposal, either to publish or otherwise. Cases of this kind happen 
^rarely, and the general interest attached to them is much enhanced in this 
case on account of the great respectability of the deceased. 

White Hall , N. Y., May 18, 1844. Yours, very respectfully, 

D. S. Wright. 


BARNSTABLE DISTRICT MEDICAL SOCIETY. 

(CnmniiiniCHted for the Boston Med. and Burg. Journal.] 

The annual meeting of the Barnstable (Mass.) District Medical Society 
was holden at the Court House in Barnstable, on Wednesday, May 8th, 
at ten o’clock, A. M. The Treasurer’s Report was read and accepted. 
The following officers were chosen for the current year : — 

Drs. Aaron Cornish, President ; Henry Tuck, Vice President; James 
Ayer, Secretary ; John Harpur, Treasurer ; E. W. Carpenter, Librarian 
and Curator. And the following Fellows were selected as candidates 
for Counsellors for this District, to be presented to the Parent Society for 
election, namely : — Drs. Benj. F. Seabury, John Harpur, and Elijah W. 
Carpenter. 

Several interesting specimens of Pathological Anatomy were presented, 
accompanied by the histories of the cases and other useful remarks. Of 
which were : — 

Case 1. Spina Bifida. This consisted of a large tumor, of the 
size of a man’s fist, of a considerable degree of consistence, connected 
with one of the lumbar vertebrae. The spinous process of the joint was 
deficient, and the connection between the spinal cord and tumor was very 
apparent. The mass had been punctured, but without any permanent 
diminution of size. 

II. Intussusception of the Intestine. This case was that of a child. 
The intussusception was complete ; the parts were thoroughly impacted 
for the extent of four to six inches, closing up the passage of the canal. 
The symptoms were those of colic, incessant vomiting and obstinate 
constipation. The nature of the disease was suspected, but admitted of 
no remedy. 

III. Perforation of the Small Intestines , with elliptical patches, and 
inflammation of Peyer’s glands, occurring in a case of typhoid fever. 
This was a beautiful specimen, illustrating precisely Louis’s doctrine of 
Dothin-Enterite. The perforation was the size of a quarter of a dollar; 
and the glands of Peyer and Brunner exhibited the different stages of irrita- 
tion, inflammation and ulceration. The dissection forcibly exhibited the 
imminent hazard of the empiricism which had been freely employed 
in this case. 

IV. A Polypus Uteri , much larger than a goose egg, was presented. 
Its consistence was soft, insomuch that the neck was detached from the os 
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uteri in its removal. The patient had suffered much from hemorrhage, 
and, when the nature of the disease was detected, was too far exhausted 
to bear the application of a ligature for its removal. She died from 
exhaustion. 

A spirit of harmony pervaded the doings of the Society. A desire 
for mutual improvement was manifested by all the members ; and a wish 
was expressed, that every individual should come to the meetings pre- 
pared to contribute something to the interest of the members. The ef- 
forts of the Society are directed exclusively to the promotion of medical 
science. Free conversation on medical topics is indulged at these sit- 
tings. The Society holds its annual meeting in May, and a semi-annual 
one in September. Many valuable medical periodicals are taken by the 
Society. James Ayer. 

Sandwich , May 16*A, 1844. 


THE BOSTON MEDICAL AND SURGICAL JOURNAL. 

BOSTON, MAY 29, 1 8 4 4. 


Public Hygiene . — A committee of the Counsellors of the Massachusetts 
Medical Society made a report some time since, which was published, on 
the subject of Public Hygiene. In order to carry out the purposes of the 
institution, in a proposed statistical investigation, the co-operation of every 
member of the Society is necessary. It is desirable to obtain, says the 
report, the topography, and moral and physical condition of the people of 
every place, in order to ascertain the endemic and other influences upon 
the health of the inhabitants. The committee made a judicious and ex- 
cellent arrangement of the course to be adopted, in order to obtain the 
facts most desirable to be collected. But, alas ! all men have not the 
same amount of zeal. Some persons have an innate love for register- 
ing the minutest variations of the wind and weather ; others are anxious 
to have the law oblige certain public functionaries to record a class of 
matters that to many appear to he of no earthly importance. It is really 
unfortunate for science that physicians, generally, have not more leisure 
foy penning the results of their observations. Scarcely one in a hundred 
in Massachusetts, it is feared, will trouble themselves to note particulars 
like the following, which are desired by the committee. 

44 1. The temperature of each day, as measured by uniform ther- 
mometers. 

“2. The varying pressure of the atmosphere, measured by uniform 
barometers. 

44 3. The amount of rain that falls, measured by uniform rain-gages, 

44 4. The number of fair— cloudy — stormy days. 

44 5. The direction, &c., of the winds. 

44 In regard to the civil and social condition of the citizens, the follow- 
ing circumstances should be referred to, viz. : — 

44 1. The amount of population of the town. 
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“ 2. Their general character for intelligence — habits — morals — indus- 
trious, economical and pecuniary condition. 

u 3. The number of families employed in different occupations. 

“4. The insane — blind — deaf mutes.” 

However desirable it may be to collect the exact statement on all the 
points referred to above, we apprehend that many years will elapse before 
much progress is made in obtaining it. Yet Dr. Field, of Leominster, 
has set a good example in the answers he has returned to the questions 
proposed, as may be seen in the Journal of to-day. Other members of 
the Medical Society will doubtless do the same ; and it would give us 
pleasure hereafter to record, that, notwithstanding our apprehensions, it 
had been done generally by the members. 


Outlines of Pathology .* — In the series of that exceedingly profitable 
class of medical books for the library of a physician, which are constantly 
emanating from the press of Messrs. Lea 6c Blanchard, of Philadelphia, j 
is Dr. Alison’s well-known and popular work on Pathology and Practice j 
of Medicine. A biographical sketch of the author, were it practicable to 
give it in connection with this hasty notice of one of his most able pro- 
ductions, would show that he has attained a distinction which any man 
might covet in the walks of professional life. 

The treatise to which these remarks especially refer, is a well-propor- 
tioned volume, of 424 pages, large-sized octavo, divided into three natural 
divisions. Part I. treats of cases of sudden death ; diseases in general ; 
remote causes, and the means of cure ; action of remedies, and the evi- 
dence of their efficacy. Part II.— Febrile diseases ; inflammation of the 
air passages and lungs ; inflammation of the bloodvessels ; of the viscera; 
of the nervous system and organs of sense ; of the organs of locomotion ; 
of the integuments. Next — fevers, properly so called, and idiopathic fe- 
vers ; and, lastly, eruptive fevers and contagious exanthemata. Part III. 
This last division is exclusively devoted to the consideration of chronic 
or non-febrile diseases in general. The order of arrangement is natural, 
and the manner of treating the subject of each consecutive chapter gains 
the respect and confidence of the reader, the further he progresses. 

Dr. Alison is lucid, and yet vigorous, and does not fatigue with unne- 
cessary details. As a practical guide in the administration of remedies, 
he may be safely followed ; and in the description of symptoms, or the 
general philosophy of medicine, he has no superiors, although he may 
have equals. 


Prosecution for Malpractice . — An occasional allusion has been made, 
heretofore, to the prosecution of Dr. Colby, in the northern part of Ver- 
mont, for alleged malpractice in surgery. He has been tortured under the 
legal screws nearly as much as a man can bear — his case having been 
protracted from year to year, and from court to court. 

As nearly as we can understand the matter, the case is after this sort. 
Some time in the year 1836 or 37, he was prosecuted by Nelson, on a 
charge of mismanagement in a case of surgery. He was called to the 

• Outline* of Patholofy and Practice of Medicine. By William Pulteney Aliaon, M.D-, See. nils’ 
delphia : Lea Sc Blanchard. 8to., p. 421. 1844. 
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plaintiff's wife in, 1833, and pronounced that she had a fracture of the 
neck of the thigh-bone. The complainant says, splints were applied, and 
the patient was subjected to a long and unnecessary confinement ; and 
that in consequence, insanity was produced. The grounds of the alle- 
gation were, that the patient, after the injury, did sustain part of the 
weight of the body on the injured limb — and that by the assistance of a 
person supporting her on each side, she stepped some two or three steps ; 
that before the splint was applied, the patient drew up the limb in bed, 
nearly to a right angle, and turned over, and recovered without lameness. 
The plaintiff contends, therefore, that these are evidences that no fracture 
had ever existed. 

The defence by Dr. Colby, is in this wise. A consultation, at the time 
of the injury, pronounced the case a fracture of the neck of the femoris. 
The limb was three quarters of an inch shorter, by measurement, than 
the other. Crepitus was recognized, as sworn to by Nevill. He avers 
that ber insanity was a religious monomania, she having been subjected 
to much religious excitement. He asserts, too, and all surgeons will sus- 
tain the opinion, that some power over the limb often exists after this kind 
of fracture. Even if no lameness was felt, it was no positive evidence of 
the non-existence of previous fracture. Since the last trial, Mrs. Nelson 
has died — and some bones, said to have been those of the patient, have 
been carried as far as New York, for the examination and opinion of 
surgeons. In the mean while, the defendant asserts that the internal 
changes described in certain depositions, touching these bones, as the re- 
sult of fracture, do not take place, and cites the authority of Dupuytren 
and Amesbury to sustain the position. 

This is barely an outline of what we consider a hard case, which seems 
destined to have no more of a termination than an English suit in Chan- 
cery, which lasts as long as the money holds out. Dr. Colby has our 
warmest sympathies. We consider him an abused man, and regret that 
be could not have had a hearing before an enlightened jury of Massa- 
chusetts, where his high attainments in medicine and surgery would 
have been appreciated, as they are in the profession at large wherever he 
is known. 

If Dr. Colby will take the trouble to possess himself of various speci- 
mens of fracture of the neck of the femoris, in the cabinet of the Medi- 
cal College of Cincinnati, which we have examined with peculiar satis- 
faction, he can confound ,his persecutors, if he has any in the back 
ground, with the most cogent of all testimony — specimens of fractured 
bones, under circumstances analogous to those in which he found Mrs. 
N. Her melancholy death will ultimately lead, we trust, to his triumph- 
ant acquittal from all blame, and from all the embarrassments growing out 
of this vexatious prosecution. 

Ctesarean Operation . — Dr. M. F. Mignault, of this city, performed this 
operation not long since, the particulars of which are expected for publi- 
cation. The necessity for resorting to it was exceedingly urgent, in 
consequence of a rupture of the uterus. Both mother and child died, 
but the latter was born alive, and had a resort to art been sooner made, it 
was thought it might have been saved. Whether the Cmsarean operation 
has ever been resorted to before in Boston, or if so, when, we have not 
the means of knowing at this moment. 
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The Pennsylvania Hospital. — The annual published Statement of Ac- 
counts, &c., of this ancient institution, for the present year, has been re- 
ceived. We learn from it that the total receipts for last year were 
$65,138 69. Of this amount, more than $24,000 were taken in payment 
for board of insane patients, and more than $20,000 for interest on bonds 
and mortgages, rents, legacies, &c. The amount of payments for the 
year is put down the same as that of the receipts, though the actual 
amount of both, after deducting balances and financial negociations, is 
much less than this. 

The number of patients admitted during the last year, was 938 — 667 
poor patients, and 271 paying ones. There were discharged during the 
year, 922, leaving 89 at its close, on the 27th of April. Of the 938 
persons admitted, 473 only were natives of the United Slates; and of the 
foreigners, 348 were Irish. 

Since the establishment of the institution, in 1752, there hare been ad- 
mitted 41,053 patients, of whom 22,595 were poor, and were treated at 
the expense of the Hospital. Of this whole number, there have been 
cured 25,693 ; died, 4,261 ; pregnant women safely delivered, 991 ; in- 
fants born in the Hospital and discharged in health, 933. Besides these, 
during the last three years there have been admitted into the Hospital 
for the Insane, 381 patients. 

Practice of Physic and Surgery in the State of New York . — The 
following act was lately passed by the Senate and Assembly of New 
York. Section 1. The 22d Section of Chapter 14, Title 7, Part first, of 
the Revised Statutes, and all other provisions of said Title, and all other 
laws of this Stale, which prohibit any person from recovering, by suit or 
action, any debt or demand arising from the practice of physic or surgery, 
or a compensation for services rendered in attending the sick or in pre- 
scribing for the sick, ore hereby repealed. 

§ 2. The act entitled “ An Act concerning the practice of Physic and 
Surgery in this State,’ 1 passed April 7, 1830, is hereby repealed. 

§ 3. No person shall be liable to any criminal prosecution or to indict- 
ment, for practising physic or surgery without license, excepting in cases 
of malpractice, or gross. ignorance, or immoral conduct in such practice. 

§ 4. All and every person, not being a licensed physician, who shall 
practise or attempt to practise physic or surgery, or who shall prescribe 
for or administer medicines or specifics to or for the sick, shall be liable 
for damages, in cases of mal-practice, as if such person were duly licens- 
ed to practise physic or surgery. 

$ 5. Any person who shall practise physic or surgery, or prescribe 
medicines, or specifics for the sick, and shall, in any court having cogniz- 
ance thereof, be convicted of gross ignorance, malpractice or gross immo- 
rality, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and liable to a fine not 
exceeding three hundred dollars, or imprisonment in the county jail not 
exceeding twelve months, or both, in the discretion of the court. 


Monroe County Medical Society. — The annual meeting was held at 
Rochester, N. Y., on Wednesday, the 8th inst. The President, Dr. 
Webster, laid before the meeting the medical legislation of the late ses- 
sion of the Legislature, with appropriate remarks relative to its bearing 
on the profession — a subject which subsequently elicited considerable 
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discussion. Two resolutions were offered by Dr. Reid, which after va- 
rious amendments and no little debate, were passed as follows. 

Resolved , That the members of the Monroe County Medical Society 
concur in the wisdom of the late act of the Legislature, by which irregu- 
lar practitioners are allowed to collect their fees and are made liable to 
actions for malpractice, and believe that the interests of the public and 
the profession will be thereby promoted. 

Resolved , also, That it is the duty of all licensed physicians to maintain 
and cordially to support the present organization of the County and State 
Medical Societies. 

The following, submitted by Dr. Armstrong, was passed, on motion of 
Dr. Strong. 

Resolved , That in the absence of any legislative protection, we are 
bound by a sense of justice to ourselves, as well as to the community at 
large, to adopt such means of protection as our peculiar circumstances 
and position in society will nllow ; particularly by cultivating ourselves, 
and by requiring from those about to be initiated into the profession, a 
high standard of professional qualification, and by repudiating and dis- 
countenancing every form of quackery, regarding all professional fellow- 
ship either with it or with those who practise it as alike dishonorable to 
ourselves and injurious to the public. 

Dr. Edson’s resolution was next adopted : 

Whereas , by a law recently passed by the Legislature of this State, all 
persons, whether licensed or not, are authorized to practise and collect 
their fees, it is not any longer important to Hornoeopathists, or other 
irregular practitioners, to continue members of this Society ; therefore 
Resolved , That all such persons be, and they are hereby requested to 
withdraw their names from the list of members of the Monroe County 
Medical Society. 

The following gentlemen were elected officers : — E. W. Armstrong, of 
Rochester, President ; Socrates Smith, of Rush, Vice President ; W. W. 
Ely, of Rochester, Secretary ; P. G. Tobey, do ..Treasurer. James Web- 
ster, J. B. Elwood, W. W. Ely, M. Strong, P. McNaughton, Davis Car- 
penter, China Smith, Censors. 

The Society then adjourned to the Irving House to dinner, and subse- 
quently to the rooms of Messrs. J. C. & D. Hyatt, pursuant to their invi- 
tation to examine their newly-constructed manakin, in plaster ; in refer- 
ence to which, the following resolution was adopted : — 

Resolved , That we have inspected with much pleasure the manakin 
constructed by Messrs. J. C. & D. Hyatt, and consider it highly creditable 
to the enterprise and ingenuity of the artists, and deserving of the atten- 
tion and patronage of the profession. 

To Correspondents. — A Report of a Case of Diseased Ovaria, and Notes 
of a visit to the New York and Philadelphia Medical Schools, have been received. 

Married, — In Boston, Benjamin B. Appleton, M.D., to MissK. E. Thompson. 

Died,— A t Plymouth, Mass., the venerable James Thacher, M.D., aged 90. 

Number of deaths in Boston for the week ending May 25, $6.— M Ales, J4 ; Females, 22. Stillborn, 7. 

Of consumption, 4— acarleCftrer, 4— croup, 2- old age, 3— inflammation of the lungs, I— lung fever, 
4— disease of the heart, 1— accidental, 1— infantile, 2 — bum, J_ dropsy in the brnln, 2— marasmus, 2— 
amenorrheas, I— measles, 1 — cankerraah, 1— disease of the brain, 1— cancer, 1— apoplexy, 1— teething, 
1— decline, 1— inflammation of the bowels, 1. 

Under 5 years, 12— between 5 and 20 years, 3— between 20 and 60 years, 8— over 60 years, 6. 
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Case of Obstruction in the Intestinal Canal , terminating favorably on 
the Ninth Day by Spontaneous Vomiting . By Sir G. Lefevee, M.D.— 
The subject of the present case was a little girl, of twelve years of age; 
of a very delicate constitution, strongly-marked scrofulous disposition, 
and with very feeble digestive powers, so that she was unable to digest 
fruit or vegetables. She had been attacked by epidemic autumnal cholera, 
which prevailed amongst children in the town where she was residing, 
and which yielded to the usual mode of treatment. Soon after the ter- 
mination of this she was attacked by a disease of an opposite nature, and 
became obstinately constipated, whilst the stomach rejected everything that 
was taken. Purgatives had been employed in every shape, but without 
effect ; leeches had been applied to the abdomen, which had been foment- 
ed freely. Such was the history of the case which I received previous 
to my seeing her on the 27th of August, in the afternoon. [Continual 
vomiting of green bilious fluid, but without much effort, was then the 
most annoying symptom. Small doses of prussic acid in almond milk 
checked the vomiting some hours. Croton oil was given internally and 
by clysters, and bladders of ice were applied over the belly. The matter 
vomited on the 30th was evidently from the ileum, and the stricture 
seemed to be about the caput c©ci. Water was injected by a long elastic 
tube, which was introduced into the rectum and carried to the colon, pro- 
ducing distress, but no relief. On the 31st all the symptoms were worse, 
and she seemed about to die. She was removed to a cooler room, and 
being much fatigued, a glass of Maderia wine was given her, when 
she immediately threw up three pints of a dark-green fluid.] She expe- 
rienced immediate relief and breathed more freely, and the upper part of 
the body became more loose and compressible. I gave her some more 
wine, which remained on her stomach ; she had no more nausea. Con- 
stant friction was maintained over the abdomen, and injections of vinegar 
and water were repeated every hour. The first was returned without be- 
ing accompanied by any solid matter, but had a foetid smell. The second 
was accompanied by pieces of flocculent matter, of a membranous appear- 
ance, and the fluid returned was horribly foetid, like putrid water in which 
flesh had been macerated. She was enabled to compress the abdominal 
muscles and make an effort to go to stool, which the previous great dis- 
tension, paralyzing the action of the muscles, had prevented her from do- 
ing. Much of this membranous matter came away after each injection. 
The smell was most offensive. About four hours after the spontaneous 
vomiting she asked to go to the chair, when the bowels gave way and a 
large quantity of solid excrement was voided. She passed more stools 
in the course of the evening, and then slept tranquilly. The following 
morning I gave her a dose of castor oil, which produced its desired effect 
without creating nausea, and i left her convalescent. I learned, subse- 
quently, from my colleagues, that she had a good deal of constitutional 
fever for four or five days. She recovered in a short time, and her di- 
gestive powers are now better than previous to her illness. The obstruc- 
tion was relieved only on the ninth day of the disease. [This case was 
read by Dr. L. to the Royal Med. and Ghir. Society, and he suggested 
that an early emetic might have hastened the favorable termination. 
Some symptoms favored the opinion that the obstruction depended on 
intussusception; other symptoms were against it.] — Abridged from the 
London Lancet . 
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ON THE USE OF THE ALCOHOLIC LOTION IN PHTHISIS PUL- 

MONALIS. 

B j Marshall Hall, M.D., F.R.S., &c. 

So many persons affected by incipient phthisis, marked by dulness of 
sound on percussion, and no doubtful pectoriloquy under the clavicle, 
haemoptysis, and disposition to chills, heats, and early morning perspira- 
tions, &c., have been benefited and restored to apparent heajth by the 
remedy, or remedies, which I am about to mention, that I cannot but 
think they possess great efficacy. 

The first and the principal of the remedies is an alcoholic lotion con- 
stantly applied by means of six folds of linen over and across the upper 
lobes of the lungs. 

One part of pure alcohol is mixed with three parts of water. It is 
applied tepid at first, afterwards of the temperature of the atmosphere. 
It is applied, in small quantity at a time, every Jive minutes, so that the 
application may always consist of alcohol and water. (If applied in 
larger quantity and less frequently, the alcohol would evaporate, and 
water alone would be left, and this would be the source of a feeling of 
discomfort instead of the feeling of glow which the alcohol induces.) 
The application is easily made ; a piece of soft linen, of the size of a 
very large sheet of letter-paper, being folded in the usual manner, is then 
folded twice more, in lines parallel with the first, so that the whole consists 
of six folds. These are stretched, applied across the upper part of the 
thorax just below the clavicles, and fastened to the shoulder-straps, or 
other part of the dress, which latter is to be arranged so as to be readily 
opened and closed. A sponge, the size of a walnut, is then filled with 
the lotion, and pressed upon the linen along its whole course, the dress 
being opened for this purpose and immediately closed. 

This operation need not occupy five seconds. It should be repeated, 
as I have stated, every five minutes. The application of the lotion 
should be incessant during the day and all waking hours, the dress being 
light, or even entirely removed, so as to allow of free and rapid evapora- 
tion. It is suspended during the night. 

It is by no means my wish to laud this remedy beyond its just value ; 
but I have no hesitation in asserting that it possesses a power in checking 
the progress of the deposition and softening or tubercle in the lungs, be 
18 
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yond any other which I have ever tried. And the number of patients 
who have recovered from incipient phthisis under its use, and who. after 
many years, are still living, and in apparent health, induces me to express 
myself in strong terms in regard to its extreme value. 

One patient, who consulted me fifteen years ago, had dulness on per- 
cussion, and pectoriloquy, and every other sign of incipient phthisis. 
He applied, and long wore, the alcoholic lotion, called it his “ breast-plate,” 
and is now a professor of College. 

A lady, about thirty years of age, became affected with haemoptysis, 
and displayed the physical signs and the usual symptoms of phthisis. 
She was enjoined the alcoholic lotion. It is fourteen years since it was 
first applied, and it is continued, or renewed, if ever suspended, to this 
day. 

I saw a young lady two years ago, one of a most consumptive family, 
affected with haemoptysis, and with every threatening sign and symptom 
of incipient phthisis. I prescribed the alcoholic lotion, and the cough 
and haemoptysis were removed, and every fear dispelled. It had already 
been proposed that this young la^dy should take a voyage to Maderia. 
She did so, continuing the lotion, and returned in apparent good health. 

Three months ago a young lady was brought to me, having a recur- 
rence of haemoptysis. There were pectoriloquy and dulness under the 
right clavicle, cough, loss of color, and of Oesh. The alcoholic lotion 
was applied. The haemoptysis and cough ceased. The patient went to 
Hastings, and every account which 1 have received has been one of im- 
proved health. 

I give these cases as examples. I do not imagine that the alcoholic 
lotion does more than check the morbid process. But — “ E$t quoddam 
prod ire, tenus si non datar ultra.” 

In what the morbid processes of the deposition and the softening of 
tubercle consist, 1 believe we do not know ; hut if these processes be 
really checked by the application of the alcoholic lotion, we have a 
practical fact which must excite the deepest interest. Some degree of 
this influence, in incipient cases,, is*. I believe, exerted by this remedy. 

None of the remedies ever yet proposed for phthisis has maintained 
the character first given to it. The encomiums bestowed upon them 
were always beyond the truth ; I would, therefore, carefully guard against 
such an event in the present instance ; and 1 would beg to be understood as 
stating only the fact that I have witnessed many, very many, cases of 
incipient phthisis checked by the strenuous application of the alcoholic 
lotion, and the patients restored to apparent health, these cases having 
been proved to be phthisis by the presence of the physical signs, as well 
as the morbid symptoms of tins dire disease. 

I would also guard my readers against trusting to this remedy as a 
sort of cure Tor phthisis. I think it the most important remedy in this 
disease wliich we possess; but l Would by no means neglect any of the 
Other well-known aids in the treatment of phthisis. Of these, changes 
of air : free exposure to the sea-breezes; a sea voyage ; a mild climate; 
a chfelky soil ; a locality screened from the nOrth-east winds ; gentle exer- 
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cises, especially on horseback ; a meat diet, with a little of Bass’s ale, 
perhaps, but otherwise without stimulus ; the system of sponging with the 
sea water, or salt and water, or vinegar and water; light clothing* with 
flannel next the skin, &tc. ; the plan recommended by the late. Dr. 
Stewait, be., 'constitute the additional remedies to be adopted in. the treat- 
ment of phthisis. 

The rest of the remedies to he adopted in phthisis will be noticed in 
other papers on the treatment of tubercle in general, and chronic 
affections of the chest in particular . — London Lancet . 


DISEASED OVARIA. 

By A. W. Kennedy, M.D., Old Town, Me. 

(Communicated for the Aoaion Medical and Surgical Journal. | 

In March, 1843, I was requested by a physician of this village to visit a 
dropsical patient, Mrs. Howes, residing in Milford, an adjoining town. 
As he proposed tapping her, I accompanied him, and found a young 
lady who had been married one year, with a prominent, full abdomen, 
resembling one near her confinement. Upon examination, found the ab- 
domen externally presented the appearance of pregnancy. There Were 
slight elevations and depressions quite over the abdominal surface/ giving 
the appearance as though the fetal form could be somewhat felt. The 
patient, her nurse, and her husband, thought she was pregnant/ Upon 
inquiry, it was found that this enlargement commenced in June, nine 
months before this time, and she thought she had at times distinctly felt 
the motions of the child up to the sixth month, since which she had not dis- 
covered apiy. Learning these facts, and not finding the abdomen rdund, 
full, and of equal distension, as in ascites, I objected to the operation, and 
advised her physician to delay it for awhile. He was anxious to perform 
the operation then, and being older than myself, and the patient ‘a nb the 
responsibility his, I yielded, and allowed him to proceed. He made a 
small externa! incision with the scalpel,' and then attempted to introduce 
the trochar ; but suddenly gave it up, and said he would defer the Opera- 
tion. The patient and her friends became dissatisfied with the tbnrfce of 
the physician, and employed another. I heard occasionally front her 
that she continued about the same as when I saw her in March, ‘The 
summer following she! was able to attend to her domestic duties, felt 
some pain and uneasiness in the abdomen, more on the leftside ihah the 
other. Troubled with ischuria, fulness of the abdomen gradually in- 
creasing. 1 . 

March 10th, 1844, l was requested to visit her, and (bund her laboring 
under active pneumonia, of which she was relieved in a Tew days. Her 
health and strength began then to decline rapidly, succeeded by much 
abdominal irritation and pain, attended with great prostration and delirium, 
till the 25th of March, when she died. The consent of Tier friends was 
obtained to a post-moriem examination ; and an inebibn Tvas made from 
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the umbilicus to the symphysis pubis, upon the linea alba, through the 
skin and cellular substance, which was removed on one side, and then 
the obliquus externus and intemus, with the transversalis muscles down 
to the sheath of the rectus, as there were appearances of some fluid in 
the sheath of that muscle. None was, however, found. As the abdo- 
men was tense and full, the peritoneum was punctured, but no fluid escap- 
ing, the handle of the scalpel was inserted and passed freely round over 
the tumor. Divided the linea alba to the extent of the first incision, 
when the whole tumor was exposed. A line was passed round its great- 
est circumference, which was 27 inches, and its smallest 23. Removed 
with it the uterus, vagina, bladder, and other appendages, and found, as I 
had previously supposed, that the left ovarium had increased to this enor- 
mous size. The uterus and vagina appeared healthy. The right ovarium 
was some diseased, and the fimbriae inflamed, with marks of inflammation 
in many places of the alimentary canal. The catamenia had continued 
regularly up to within six weeks of her death. A deep incision was 
made in the tumor, and a discharge like old rancid oil escaped, in quantity 
four or five ounces. There were probably one hundred cysts, from the 
size of a pea to two inches in diameter — some containing as above, others 
albumen, others a hard jelly, others a soft white paste-like mass, and in 
these there was generally hair, either attached to the inside or outside, 
some of it ten inches long. Other sacs were filled with purulent matter, 
and between these sacs there were hard cartilaginous tumors, also small 
pieces of bone connected by cartilage, without any regularity or order. 
The amount of bony matter was trifling, not more than three ounces. 
There was no foetal form, and from the appearances of the bony matter 
and its connection, there probably never had been. The tumor was not 
weighed, but it was presumed its weight was about ten lbs., one half of 
which was fluid, the other mostly cartilage, and this was in the centre of 
the tumor and enclosed the bony matter. 

During the examination, the inquiry was made whether this could not 
have been removed before death with safety to the patient. I replied, it 
might have been done, if we had, Renown as much about it as we do now; 
but i should not have been witling to guarantee the patient’s life. To 
have removed this diseased ovarium before death, the cutting would not 
have been extensive, aside from the external incision or division of the 
linea alba. The ovarium from its size had risen high up in the abdomen, 
and the cutting would have been only the natural connection between it 
and the uterus ; and this had become extended so that it was longer and 
a little thicker than natural, about one inch in width and two lines in 
thickness. The peritoneal adhesion extended about two inches beyond 
this, which would have required division. 

Since making the above report, 1 have had put into my bands the 
report of an operation by Dr. Atlee, of Lancaster, Pa., where both of 
the ovaria were removed, and the patient did well. I have since thought, 
should I ever have another patient in circumstances similar to the one 
above described, 1 should be much more particular in the examination, 
and endeavor to satisfy myself with the nature and location of the disease. 
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If an operation had been performed on this patient some months before 
her death, when her health was good, there might, as it seems to me 
now, upon a review of the case, have been afforded her a lair chance, 
and certainly the only chance, of recovery. 


Tlie GROWTH OP THE BEARD HISTORICALLY CONSIDERED- 

To the Editor of the Beeton Medical and Surgical Journal. 

Sir, — The beard having been medically considered in your Journal, ( 
send you a historical view of the subject from the work to which 1 allud- 
ed in my article published April 10th. It is not historically considered 
in reference to medicine, but in reference to the changes it has under- 
gone from the fashions and the customs of the past. But even in this 
point of view, as correlative to other points of a medical bearing, the re- 
marks may not be deemed inappropriate upon the page of medical history. 
Though the beard and its functions can be properly judged only upon 
physiological and pathological grounds, yet its extraneous history, in re- 
ference to the habits of the age6 through which it has passed, may be read 
as not altogether inapt in the annals of medical lore. 

The growth of the beard, medically considered, presents a breast-work 
of protection for the lungs and throat ; and useful for the healthy per- 
formance of the functions of these parts. It is nature’s own respirator; 
and none made by art can meet the indication so well.' Pains of the 
teeth, and other neuralgic ailments, are greatly prevented by the growth 
of the beard ; and, by high authority, relapses in fever have been ascribed 
to the shaving of this appendage— to say nothing of its other relation- 
ships to health and disease. 

Historically considered, “ the practice of shaving,” says my authority, 
“ probably originated at first from its being found that the beard afforded 
too good a bold to an enemy in battle. This is the cause assigned for 
the origin of shaving among the Greeks, fbout the time of Alexander; 
and in most countries we find the practice La first adopted by military men, 
nod that men of pacific and learned pursuits retain their beards much 
later. The Greeks continued to shave till the time of Justinian, in whose 
reign long beards became again fashionable, and remained in use till Con- 
stantinople was taken by the Turks. The Romans appear to have de- 
rived the custom of shaving from the inhabitants of Sicily, who were of 
Greek origin ; for we find that a number of barbers were sent from thence 
to Rome in die year 296 B. C. At the expiration of the Republic, 
beards had become very rare. Even in Greece the beard was always 
worn (except among the Macedonians) until the lime of Alexander, and 
in Rome until the year 300 B. C. In both nations the philosophers 
and priests retained their beard after it had been relinquished by the body 
of the people. But among that singular people, the Egyptians, it was 
the priests that shaved, and they shaved not only the lace, but the 
bead and the whole body. But they let their beards and hair grow in 
time of mourning ; and so did the Romans when they became a shaven 
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people ; while the Greeks in the time of beards were accustomed to 
manifest their grief by shaving. Indeed, these opposite signs of mourn- 
ing may be considered to have prevailed respectively in bearded and 
shaven nations. On a similar principle, a beard was a token of bondage 
among shaven nations, and the want of a beard had the same signification 
among bearded people. The slaves of the Romans wore their beard 
and hair long ; and when they were manumitted they shaved the head in 
the Temple of Feronia, and put on a cap as the badge of liberty. On 
the other hand, the Franks, who were a bearded people, when they be- 
came masters of Gaul ordered all bondsmen to shave their chins ; and 
this law continued until the entire abolition of servitude in France. As 
in the times of the first race of kings the beard was a token of nobility 
and freedom, the kings themselves were emulous to have the longest 
heards. Eginhard describes the kings of this race as proceeding to the 
assemblies in the field of Mars, in a carriage drawn by oxen, and silting 
OP the throne with very long beards. 

In what are called the middle ages, it appears that beards were gene- 
rally, although not uniformly, in high esteem. Among the early French 
monarchs it seems to iiave been a custom that documents of importance, 
emanating from the sovereign, should have three hairs of his beard upon 
the seal. There is still extant a charter of the date of 1121, which de- 
, clares that it had thus been ratified. We presume this custom expired 
when such documents became so numerous as to threaten the royal beard 
with demolition; There are many individual beards, the memory of which 
has come down to pur own times, whether from their length and beauty, 
or from anecdotes of beard-respect connected with them. A few of 
these we cannot refrain from indicating. Of King Robert of France, 
the rival of Charles the Simple, in the tenth century, we hardly know 
which is greatest, the renown of his exploits or of his long white beard, 
which he suffered to hang down on the outside of his cuirass to encourage 
his troops in battle, and rally them when defeated. At a much later 
period, the respect in which beards were held by the Portuguese is well 
illustrated by the romantic anecdote of the brave John de Castro, who, 
yhen he had taken the castle of Diu in India, felt himself under the ne- 
cessity of borrowing a thousand pistoles for the maintenance of his fleet ; 
and as a security for the loan, sent them one of his whiskers, telling them 
that < all the gold in the world cannot equal the value of this natural or- 
nament of my valor, which I deposite in your hands as a security for tlie 
money.’ It is related that the good people of Goa were much affected 
by this message, and generously sent back both the money and the whisker. 
About the same period lived the German painter John Mayo, nicknamed 
* John the bearded,’ on account of his splendid beard. Although he 
was a tall man, it was of such length that it reached the ground when he 
stood upright, for which reason he commonly fastened it to his girdle. 
The Emperor Charles V. used to take much delight in seeing this extraor- 
dinary beard unfastened, and the wind blowing it against the lords of his 
court. Everyone has heard of the beard of Sir Thomas More; not 
that it appears to have been remarkable in itself, but from the anxiety 
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of that distinguished man to preserve his beard * innocent of treason/ 
and from being injured by the stroke which deprived him of life. 

The ancient German nations shaved the beard except that on the 
upper lip. The ancient Goths, Franks, Gauls, and Britons, also wore 
only mustaches. The Saxons wore long beards, but at the introduction 
of Christianity, the laity began by degrees to imitate the clergy, who 
were shaven. The Danes appear to have worn their beards. The 
Normans shaved their beards entirely, and looked upon the appendage 
with so much distaste as an indication of misery and distress, that they 
were the great apostles of shaving wherever they came. Accordingly 
they endeavored to persuade or compel tire English to shave the hair of 
their upper lips. The great majority yielded to the necessity of the case, 
but there were many who chose to leave the country rather than resign 
their whiskers. However, beards again had their day. In the 14th cen- 
tury, they became again fashionable, and continued until the beginning of 
the 17th. At the latter date their dimensions had become more contracted, 
and they were soon after relinquished, the mustache only being retained ; 
and at the commencement of the last century the practice of shaving the 
whole face had become universal. In the latter changes the example of 
France was followed. In that country, Henry IV. was the last sove- 
reign who wore a beard, and he had a tolerably fine one. He was suc- 
ceeded by a beardless minor, in compliment to whom the courtiers shaved 
all their beards except the mustaches, and ultimately the mustaches also 
disappeared. The Spaniards, more tardily influenced by French exam- 
ple, kept their beards till the French and English were beginning to relin- 
quish even mustaches. Perhaps they would have kept the cherished 
appendage to this day, but a French prince (Philip V.) mounted the 
throne with a shaven chin. The courtiers, with heavy hearts, imitated 
the prince ; and the people, with still heavier hearts, imitated the cour- 
tiers. The popular feeling on the subject, however, remains recorded in the 
proverb, ‘ Since we have lost our beards, we have lost our souls/ 

With respect to beards among ecclesiastics, as the practice has some- 
what differed from that of the laity, it requires to be separately noticed. 
Sometimes the clergy of the Western 'fchurch were enjoined to wear 
beards, under an impression that shaving was an effeminate practice, and 
that a beard well became the gravity of the ecclesiastical character ; and 
at other times shaving was enforced from an idea that pride was too apt 
to lurk beneath a venerable beard. It is related that Guillaume Duprat, 
Bishop of Clermont, who assisted at the Council of Trent, and built the 
College of the Jesuits at Paris, had the finest beard that was ever seen. 
It was too fine a beard for a bishop ; and the canons of his Cathedral, in 
full chapter assembled, came to the barbarous resolution of shaving him. 
Accordingly, when he next came to the choir, the dean, the provost and 
the chantre approached with scissors and razors, soap, basin and warm 
water. He took to his heels at the sight, and escaped to his castle of 
Beauregard, about two miles from Clermont, where he fell sick from vex- 
ation and died. 

By the statutes of monasteries it appears that lay monks were to let 
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their beards grow, but that the priests were to shave. The ecclesiastics 
of the Greek church were great sticklers for the beard, and when the 
rupture between that and the church of Rome was completed, the latter 
went more decidedly into the opposite extreme. Nevertheless, the 
regulations about shaving seem not to have been rigidly enforced on the 
higher dignitaries of the church, for we frequently find that both cardinals 
and bishops wore their beards. Cardinal Pole and Bishop Gardiner, in 
the reign of Mary I., had remarkably fine ones. The eaily bishops aod 
fathers of the Protestant church wore their beards ; but Martin Luther 
himself, who had been a Monk, is always represented without such an 
appendage. 

The Persians in very early times were accustomed to give great atten- 
tion to their beards. We are informed by Chrysostom that their kings 
had the beard interwoven or matted with gold thread ; and the accuracy 
of this information is evinced by the ancient Persian sculpture which 
still remains, in which the common beards are curiously and nicely curled, 
while those of the throned personages are stiff and matted. The 
beards even of Persia have, however, undergone fluctuations. During 
the Tuffavean dynasty it appears that only mustaches were common. 
Now, however, the ancient zeal for beards has revived ; and the king 
himself has one of the finest ever seen. It reaches below his waist, and 
is altogether so rich an appendage that it forms an unfailing theme of 
admiring talk among the subjects of the Shah, who seem sometimes to 
feel that were other claims wanting, his beard alone would entitle him to 
reign over men. 

It would not be well to leave this subject without observing the re- 
markable fact, that in most countries where the beard is allowed to grow, 
the hair of the head is shaven. This is particularly the case in Ma- 
bomedan nations, in which, in general, only a small tuft of hair is left on 
the crown of the bead, for the purpose of affording their prophet a hold 
in raising them to another world hereafter. The operation of shaviog 
the head is performed by Oriental barbers with great dexterity, but they 
are utterly at a loss how to deal with the hair of the head in any 
other manner. A European will find it difficult, in most Mahomedan 
towns — except in the seaports of the Mediterranean — to find a man who 
will undertake to cut his hair ; and if he finds one, lie is obliged to give 
him very minute instructions. Such is the force of habit, that tbe 
writer of this article, who in some of its details speaks from experience, 
can remember no instance in which a Mahomedan barber, however well 
apprised of what was required of him, failed to come to his task with 
all his usual apparatus — his basin, his soap, his strap and his razors.” 

Such, Mr. Editor, is the abstract of the beard’s history for tiro last 
2000 years ; and if worth preserving, there are no better archives than 
the pages of your Journal. P. B. C. 
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HUMAN SUSCEPTIBILITY. 

To the Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 

Dear Sir, — ] find the following paragraph in the last No. of your Jour- 
nal, which 1 quote for the purpose of accompanying it with a few 
remarks. 

“ Rare Physiological Impressibility . — An author of a work on medi- 
cine, who resides in Boston, assured us, recently, that he bad produced a 
cathartic operation in a most convenient manner, viz., by simply putting 
one drop of a purgative tincture into an ounce phial filled with water — 
which, when held between the / lhumb and finger, although corked tightly, 
produced all the effects which the same medicine would have accomplish- 
ed had it been taken into the stomach ! Now we verily believe that the 
gentleman who related this extraordinary circumstance, honestly stated 
.what he considered to be strictly true, notwilhstarfding that it is opposed 
to all the analogies of nature, pathological laws, the experience of medical 
men, and the sound dictates of common sense.” 

It is known to some of my friends in Boston, that for a year or more, at 
the suggestion of Dr. Buchanan, I have been making numerous experi- 
ments with medicines upon persons of a susceptible temperament, with a 
view to ascertain their precise and varied action upon the human system. 
As yet l have published nothing upon the subject, and in alluding to it 
the other day, in a desultory conversation with you, it did not occur to 
me that any notice would be taken of it in the pages of your Journal. 
This having been done, however, I beg the privilege of saying a few 
words in reply, as there is a possibility of some of your readers identify- 
ing me with the paragraph. 

By the way, I did not say that I had produced a cathartic operation 
in the way that you have described, or in any other way, for I do not 
employ cathartics in my practice. I stated that in my experiments upon 
susceptible persons, I was able to produce all the effects of a medicine 
by putting a drop of the concentrated tincture into a small phial filled 
with water, and giving it to the subject to hold between his thumb and 
finger. You wished to know if a cathartic operation could be produced 
in this way, to which I replied in the affirmative, for I have frequently 
recognized a tendency to catharsis in experimenting with cathartic sub- 
stances. In a similar use of emetic substances, also, where I have not 
duly estimated the susceptibility of my subject, I have sometimes occa- 
sioned vomiting. 

That catharsis may be produced os already mentioned, ought not to 
appear extraordinary to any medical gentleman of extensive reading, nor 
do I see wherein it is “ opposed to the analogies of nature, pathological 
laws, the experience of medical men, and the sound dictates of common 
sense.” Let us notice some of these analogies. 

The Calmucks can distinguish whether a fox be in his hole or not by 
the smell. “ The guides between Smyrna, Allepo and Babylon, when 
traversing the desert, ascertain distances by the smell of the sand.” The 
deaf and dumb boy, mentioned by Dugald Stewart, identified persons by 
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their odor, and such was the effect produced upon him in this way, that he 
would form a sudden attachment or dislike to strangers. Caspar Hauser 
could distinguish apple, pear and plumb trees from each other at a coo* 
siderable distance by the smell of their leaves. In passing a graveyard, 
the smell of the dead bodies, though it must have ascended through many 
feet of earth, had such a powerful effect upon him, as to produce rigors, 
followed by great heat, copious perspiration, and other violent symptoms. 

It is well known that persons of a high degree of susceptibility have 
been killed by the odor of a flower. Bulbous plants are proverbial for 
causing giddiness, headache and fainting. Bishop P., of one of the 
western States, is so sensitive to the influence of brass, that the merest 
touch of the metal, though unconsciously, will produce disagreeable sen- 
sations and a brassy taste in his mouth. A lady was under my treatment 
who could not endure the odor of a solitary flower in her chaml>er, and 
such was the effect of coffee upon her, that the family was obliged to 
give up its use, for the preparation of it in the kitchen, far removed from 
her presence, would affect her very powerfully. There is another lady 
under my treatment at the present time, who cannot walk upon a recently- 
painted floor, though her feet be protected by shoes, without her feet swell- 
ing, and experiencing a disagreeable effect upon her whole system. She 
discovered this peculiarity more than ten years ago, but never mentioned 
it to her friends, as she supposed it would excite their laughter or ridi- 
cule. She spoke of it to me, upon my discovering that she was power- 
fully affected by a very minute dose of medicine. i 

Medical men acknowledge that a letter, a handkerchief, or any similar 
article, may produce a pestilential disease, after having been transported 
a great distance from one country to another. Though this may be 
classed among the “ extraordinary ” facts in medicine, it is not disbeliev- 
ed, even by sagacious physicians, on account of its incomprehensibility. 
Malarious diseases are supposed to have their origin in a subtle poison 
contained in the atmosphere, which the chemist, with all his knowledge 
and skill, is incapable of detecting. Persons are frequently poisoned by 
passing in the neighborhood of the rhus toxicodendron , or even by shak- 
ing hands with those who have been near this tree. 

It does not appear to me that even the “experience of medical men, 
of which you speak, will go very far to sustain you in the position you 
have taken. To prove this, l need not travel beyond the pages of your 
own Journal. You speak editorially of a case of smallpox, produced by 
bank bills, which the deceased was obliged to handle during life. Now 
it inav seem Very u extraordinary ” that the poison of smallpox should at- 
tach itself to a bank note, so as to communicate the disease, and yet this ap- 
pears to have been the truth. One of your correspondents, Dr. Turner, 
who is very susceptible to the influence of ipecac ., says that a " bit of pa- 
per in which a Dover’s powder had been wrapped, or stepping into a physi- 
cian’s office, or even coming in contact with his clothing, has often caused 
a paroxysm of suffering sufficient to arrest him in the midst of his busi- 
ness.” The effects produced consist of asthmatic sufferings, which con- 
tinue for weeks, preventing a recumbent position, and reducing tbe 
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strength as rapidly as an ordinary fever. If coming in contact with a 
physician’s clothing, who is in the habit of using ipecac., will occasion 
such results as these, 1 think it will cease to be a matter of wonder that 
1 should affect a susceptible person with a drop of medicinal tincture, as 
already stated. Dr. Turner thinks that cases like his are probably nu- 
merous, and mentions four which have come under his own observation, 
so that such instances of “ physiological impressibility ” do not appear 
to be so “ rare ” as might be imagined. 

It may seem improbable that the influence of a medicine can be trans- 
mitted into the human system through a glass phial, and yet a long se- 
ries of experiments upon susceptible persons has convinced me of the 
fact. I have experimented with a great variety of medicines, and have 
found that the effects produced were peculiar to the medicines, and there- 
fore feel assured that I have not been made the dupe of my senses. Is 
this fact any more curious, however, than that electricity or galvanism should 
traverse an iron wire, or any other conductor ? Every medicinal substance 
appears to possess a sphere peculiar to itself, or in other words evolves 
some imponderable fluid for which I have no name, but which is capable 
of pervading the whole system, and producing effects peculiar to the 
medicine from which it is given off. That this is the truth, cannot, I 
think, be reasonably doubted, or I should be unable to produce any effect 
upon my subjects ; and that I do produce an effect is not improbable in 
theory, and is abundantly demonstrated by experiment. There are, I 
admit, but comparatively few persons possessing sufficient susceptibility 
to admit of their being influenced by a medicine through a glass phial ; 
but there is a large number who are much more easily influenced by 
medicinal agents than physicians generally imagine, and unless this is 
taken into the account, we may injure or prostrate our patients without 
being able to assign any cause, it is to persons of a susceptible tempe- 
rament that homoeopathy owes its reputation, and the votaries of this new 
doctrine are frequently unsuccessful in their practice, because they be- 
lieve, or affect to believe, that all patients may be influenced equally alike 
by their infinitesimal doses. I suspect that there is a much greater de- 
gree of susceptibility in Germany than in* this country, on account of cli- 
mate, or some other cause, which enabled Hahnemann to obtain results 
with his inconceivably small doses, denied to his strenuous partizans in 
the United States. 

The mode of investigation 1 am pursuing, l regard as an ample key 
to the Materia Medica, and I am preparing a volume upon the subject 
which I shall issue as soon as convenient. My experiments have con- 
vinced me that every medicine operates in a manner peculiar to itself, pro- 
ducing certain specific effects upon the various organs and parts of the 
body, and that a remedy, to be successful, must be selected strictly in 
reference to its specific powers. The changes which medicines produce 
in the mental condition of a patient, I have found to be both curious and 
instructive, and worthy of much greater consideration than the subject 
has heretofore received. The fact that certain organs or tissues of the 
body have an affinity for particular medicines, has been recently admitted 
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in France, and has received the sanction, if I mistake not, of M. Orfila. 
Where antimony, for example, has been introduced into the body, it 
has been found in the liver, spleen and urine, and not in the lungs, heart, 
brain, muscles, or bones. I might pursue the subject farther, but I am 
afraid I have already trespassed too long upon your patience. 

Boston , May 20 th y 1844. M. Mattson. 


THE NEW YORK MEDICAL SCHOOLS. 

To the Editor of th« Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 

Dear Sir, — 1 can hardly refrain from speaking of some of the men 
and matters pertaining to the medical schools in New York and Phila- 
delphia. During a few months spent in those cities the past winter, i 
saw much of interest, and much to instruct and admire. I was interested 
and delighted with the area/, enterprise and devotion of the profession in 
those cities ; 1 was gratified with their kind civilities ; was interested and 
instructed in my visits to the various hospitals and infirmaries, and still 
more so in listening to the lectures of the many able professors of the 
flourishing medical institutions. I was interested in the zeal, untiring 
devotion and matchless skill of Dr. Mott, in operative surgery. But 1 
admired in him those feelings of kindness and sympathy for the diseased and 
suffering, that have so wonderfully survived during so long a career, amidst 
scenes of pain and distress ; also his great precaution and reluctance to inflict 
suffering. None can fail to admire the eloquence, dignity and liberality of 
Professor Revere ; the industry, zeal and learning of Professor Paine ; 
the ingenuous, impressive, communicative powers of Professor Patterson. 
My high expectations of Professor Draper were also fully realized. Ali 
of these are of the Medical University. 

But for the good old College of Physicians and Surgeons. If we 
are not mistaken in our predictions, this institution is acquiring a most en- 
viable and enduring reputation. Nothing is done there for display or 
effect, but all with reference to the advancement of the profession and 
the welfare of the pupils committed to the care of the Faculty. The 
high estimation in which that school is held by the profession in the city, 
and immediate vicinity, indicated by their general favor and patronage, is 
the highest encomium that could well be bestowed upon aoy institution. 
It is not common for any individual to make so strong an impressioo upon 
the mind and feelings, and especially upon those of a stranger, as did 
Professor Parker (of the chair of Surgery in that institution) upon mine. 
Indeed, it is not common to meet the man that comes so near our highest 
conceptions of a good lecturer. Dr. Parker is a native of Massachu- 
setts; and for the gratification of our Yankee brethren, who may not 
have known him, I feel an irresistible desire to speak more particularly 
of him, and especially as I am sure mine were but the views and impres- 
sions received generally by the many medical gentlemen visiting that 
city during the past winter. Dr. P., I learned, was. a graduate of Har- 
vard, and also of the Massachusetts Medical College ; of the latter about 
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1829 or 1830, since which time he has been constantly occupied, either 
in the anatomical or surgical chair of some of our medical colleges. He is 
now about 40, with a cheerfulness, vivacity and youthful expression that 
would seem to assure us that he had escaped the sorrows and internal 
conflicts that make visible the years of most men. Dr* P. is about, or 
a little short of, six feet in height, of as perfect development, as it regards 
size, form and proportion, as it is easy to conceive, and although not less 
so in attitude and movements, there is a careless unconsciousness of this 
trifling matter, that makes it of peculiar interest to the stranger. He has 
a dark eye, black hair, and a countenance of great animation, especially 
when lit up by his favorite subject — surgery . When we have added to 
these the intimate and thorough knowledge of his subject, obtained by 
fifteen years’ zealous devotion as a lecturer and practitioner, a fine voice, 
easy command of language, and great facility of utterance, a discriminat- 
ing mind, and a good fund of “ common sense ” withal, it will not be 
difficult to form some idea of him as a lecturer, or a practical surgeon. 
Another particular, that will be readily observed by the stranger, in the 
character of Professor P., is a freedom from that egotism and spirit of 
detraction, that has poisoned the minds and shadowed the reputations of 
so many able surgeons ; and in its stead, he will pereeive a modesty, a 
spirit of benevolence and sincerity, that enables the possessor as readily 
to discern the merits and achievements of others, and as willing to ac- 
knowledge them, as though they were his own. Hence I was enabled to 
account for the universal high respect and friendship entertained for him 
by the profession, and the readiness of his rival cotemporaries to acknow- 
ledge his merits. 

Professor Watts, also of the old school* is a most able and fluent speak- 
er, and is rarely excelled as a lecturer upon anatomy. He is a young 
man, and a great favorite with his pupils and the profession. 

The many civilities and interesting cliniques of Dr. Wilks, of the 
Eye and Ear Infirmary, will (I vouch for it), long be borne in grateful 
remembrance by the many medical gentlemen (strangers) who were fa- 
vored with his kind attentions and instructed by his remarks. We look 
back to our visits to this institution, as among the most profitable and in- 
teresting hours spent in the city. Dr* W. is held in high estimation by 
the profession, as a man of talents and science, and as a skilful oculist ; 
and much is due him for the gratuitous, benevolent aid he is rendering the 
poor and afflicted, by means of this institution, in connection with others. 

B. 


(To bo cootinutd.J 


THE BOSTON MEDICAL AND SURGICAL JOURNAL. 

BOSTON, JUNE S, 1 8 4 4. 


Anniversary Meeting of the Medical Society . — As regularly as the 
movements of the planets in their orbits, the Massachusetts Medical So* 
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ciety holds nn anniversary meeting, the value and importance of which, 
on the medical character of this ancient Commonwealth, cannot be esti- 
mated by those who are unacquainted with the design and influence of 
the institution. This time-honored anniversary took place in this city, on 
Wednesday last. Having for twenty years in succession noticed each 
annual meeting, and published such details as were thought necessary to 
convey a general idea of the transactions, a very minute report would be 
almost a repetition of the doings of former years. John Homans, M.D., 
delivered the discourse, which may be entitled the Good Physician . Had 
we access to the manuscript and liberty to publish it, our Journal would 
carry it to every State and Territory in the Union, before it will be 
ready for distribution among the members in the regularly prescribed 
course. But the laws of the Medes and Persians change not, and there- 
fore an admirable and truly excellent production, alike honorable to the 
sneaker and to the Society, will never do half the good it might, were it 
placed where the spirit of the age demands, and not suffered to lose its 
freshness and vigor by delay in printing. A large number of medical 
gentlemen, supposed to be about four hundred, dined together on this in- 
teresting occasion. 

On the following day, Thursday, the Counsellors met at the Masonic 
Temple. Jacob Bigelow, M.D., was re-elected President, and Robert 
Thaxter, M.D., Vice President. The board of Counsellors for Suffolk 
district are as follows. Drs. G. C. Shattuck, J. Bigelow, G. Hayward, 
E. Hale, J. Ware, S. D. Townsend, Z. B. Adams, J. Homans, W. Strong, 
J. Jeffries, G. W. Otis, Jr., W. Lewis, Jr., S. Morrill, J. V. C. Smith, 
D. H. Storer, J. Flint, J. C. Hayden, J. D. Fisher, C. G. Putnam. J. B. 
S. Jackson, A. Thomas, E. Buck, A. A. Gould. William J. Walker, 
M.D., of Charlestown, was chosen orator for 1845. 

Perhaps the Massachusetts Medical Society, in the whole course of 
its existence, was never more flourishing than at the present period. Its 
funds are in a good condition, and its members, seven hundred and sixty 
in number, are disposed to sustain its reputation and transmit it unim- 
paired to their successors. While the chartered medical societies of some 
of the States are crumbling away and disappearing, not a vestige of 
decay is discoverable in this — and long may it stand, a memorial of the 
wisdom of our medical fathers in the early history of Massachusetts. 


Insanity of Colored People . — Owing to the gross errors in the late 
census of the United States in regard to the asserted number of colored 
persons herein New England who are chronicled as insane, which errors 
have already been alluded to in this Journal, 'Dr. Edward Jarvis, of Dor- 
chester, Mass., has put his shoulder to the wheel, with a resolute deter- 
mination to set the matter right. Towns in which, for example, there is 
hot a single colored inhabitant, are credited in the government returns 
with half a. dozen insane ones. In short, the whole statistical record of 
this particular item, is shamefully distorted on the great national books 
in the department of State. It is pretty generally believed that the 
blunder was in fact made there, and not by the collectors of the census. 
The Statistical Society of Boston have already memorialized Congress, 
with a view to have the false record expunged, and the true statement 
inserted in lieu thereof. On Wednesday the subject of memorializing 
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the present Congress on the same grave topic, was brought before the 
Massachusetts Medical Society, by Dr. Bartlett, of Concord, and it is fair 
to conclude a respectful attention will ultimately be given to the business. 
Dr. Jarvis is an indefatigable man, and in case justice is not done at 
Washington, he, as well as others, will spread so extensively the true 
slate of the case, that future writers at home or abroad cannot be igno- 
rant of facts which are so discreditable to our national government. 


Medical Jurisprudence of Insanity .* — Messrs. Win. D. Ticknor & Co., 
of Boston, have brought out a second and very finished edition of Dr. 
Ray’s treatise, with important additions. The form is an octavo of 490 
pages, closely printed on good paper, and in a type so fair and distinct as 
to be agreeable to any man’s eyes. Dr. Rny’s work has been so many years 
before the public, that we go upon the presumption that not to know it 
argues one’s self unknown, and therefore do not consider it at all neces- 
sary to be elaborate in remarks upon its character. There are twenty-six 
chapters, in which the topics embraced in the several divisions of the au- 
thor’s subject are carefully considered and discussed. First, mental dis- 
ease in general occupies an appropriate place, and then follows the con- 
sideration of idiocy, imbecility, legal consequences of mental imbecility, 
pathology and symptoms of mania, intellectual mania, moral mania, &c. 

This work must be of peculiar value to the legal profession, and we 
trust no medical man will remain unmindful of the claims it has also upon 
his special patronage and study. 


Anatomical Atlas . — A prospectus is abroad for re-publishing, by sub- 
scription, anatomical plates, illustrative of the anatomy of the body, of 
the natural size. The author of the work, in Prussia, is Dr. M. I. Weber, 
a professor of the University at Bonn. The plates are now in the pro- 
cess of being lithographed. There are to be eighty-four of them, consti- 
tuting the original set; but in the present enterprise six more are to be 
added, comprising all the latest discoveries in osteology, syndeomology, 
myology, dec., besides the recent microscopic developments of the latest 
writers./ ; . 

It has been determined by the publisher to issue this splendid under- 
taking in numbers, at only 81,50 each ; and as there are to be twenty- 
three in the series, the whole cost of this work will be only 834,50. 
Single Nos., however, to non-subscribers, will be 83,00. On the 20th of 
June, the first No. is to be on sale and ready for delivery. The editorial 
management of this unique and truly magnificent enterprise is confided 
to Dr. Samuel Forry, of New York. Whenever we have a specimen of 
these mammoth plates, a further notice will be taken of the merits of the 
ktbor. 


Journal of Electro* Magnetic Medicine . — It is by no means easily de* 
termined wbat kind of stuff magnetic medicine is made of. However, 
there is a monthly Journal published in New York, which advocates some 
sort of medical reform, and in connection with it, talks incessantly about 


4 A Treatise on the Medical Jurisprudence of Insanity. By I. Ray, M.D., Superintendent of the 
Maine Insane Hospital. Second edition, with additions. Boston : Ticknor £ Co. 8to., p. 490. 1844. 
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magnetic polarity, electro-vital currents in animals, &c. dec., and yet de- 
monstrates the fact, positively, by the absurdity of its propositions, that 
those who write upon these great topics in its columns are as profoundly 
ignorant of modern philosophy, as they are of the internal organization of 
the planet Mars. When a man in apparent earnestness sits down and writes 
about positive and negative forces, in the way in which the terms are used 
in this Journal, the evidence that he is either an ignoramus or a lunatic, 
is clearly shown. How such a periodical can be sustained, is a mystery, 
since all persons of limited intelligence must at once perceive the ab- 
surdity of its pretensions, and the shallowness of its doctrines. 


Army Assistant Surgeons . — On the first of July a Board of Surgeons, 
consisting of Drs. Mower, Stineck and Hitchcock, will be in session in 
New York, for the examination of candidates for the medical staff Can- 
didates must necessarily pass this ordeal to obtain a commission. There 
are hundreds of young medical men who might be usefully employed in 
the Government service. The compensation is very satisfactory, though 
not equal to the receipts of a good country practice. When the Assistant 
becomes a Surgeon, then the income is very considerably increased. 


Excision of a Glandular Tumor . — In presence of a large number of 
medical strangers, on Wednesday afternoon, at the Hospital, Dr. Warren 
took out a prodigiously large, knotted, glandular tumor from the neck of a 
boy, 17 years of age, who belonged to the State of Maine. It filled the 
space between the chin and the ear, quite round to the back of the neck, 
and extended down some inches towards the shoulder. Being convinced 
the patient could not endure the removal of the whole, and the dissec- 
tion being necessarily intricate, as the great vessels and nerves were pro- 
bably embraced in the base of the tumor, some parts of it were left. Hav- 
ing been cauterized, the hope is indulged that the remainder will finally 
be exterminated by suppuration. 


Behavior of Chemical Agents ^- In the last No. of the American Jour- 
nal of Pharmacy, is an article by M. Wackenroder, taken from the ChesL 
Gaz. from Archiv. des Pharm .', entitled “ On the Behavior of the Anti • 
moniate of Potash towards the Earths ." Now it may be the approved 
language of science, to talk about the behavior of two salts, as one would 
speak of the moral intercourse of two neighbors. It will not fail to strike 
the reader, however, as something new under the sun, in the way of ex- 
pression. If M. Wackenroder had spoken of the action of the two agents 
upon each other, he would have been understood quite as well. There is 
either a perversion of language in this case by the translator, or else the 
author himself took the liberty of originating a new method of expressing 
an idea, that is hardly legitimate in a scholar. Were an astronomer to 
discourse on the behavior of the sun towards the moon ; or the farmer 
speak, at an agricultural meeting, of the behavior of a hill of potatoes, it 
would be equally proper, and, so far as we can see, quite as imposing and 
dignified. 
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Missionary Physicians wanted . — A better opportunity was, perhaps, 
never presented than the present, for three or four young medical gentle- 
men, suitably qualified, to visit remote but interesting sections of the 
globe. By entering into the service of the Foreign Missionary Society, 
a passage would be secured in a good vessel, well fitted for a distant voy- 
age, and the individual would be put upon a salary equal to his entire 
annual expenses ; proportioned, of course, to the necessary cost of living 
in the country where the Board might locate him. At some of the sta- 
tions where a missionary physician would be placed, an additional in- 
come, it is not improbable, would be derived from incidental practice. 
But a religious character is an absolute prerequisite for being a candidate, 
with such testimonials as would fully show the professional qualifications 
of the person applying. 

A brilliant reputation has been achieved by several missionary physi- 
cians, whose surgical operations abroad, for originality, boldness and suc- 
sess, are unsurpassed in the annals of their own country. Their influ- 
ence has been great with the nations and tribes of Asia and Africa, the 
Islands of the South Sea, and the western coast of America. While the 
savage, impelled by the hot spirit of revenge for a real or fancied injury, 
pounces upon the object of his hatred with the ferocity of an infuriated 
tiger, he never dares to molest the medicine man , in whose hands, accord- 
ing to his theory, are the shafts of death and the pabulum of life. 


Opportunity for ordering Foreign Books . — Mr. Ticknor, the well- 
known medical bookseller and publisher, of this city, sailed for England 
on Saturday last. It is his intention to make extensive arrangements for 
procuring, by the earliest conveyances, all the new works. Any books 
ordered by the firm, for individuals, may be procured readily, from any 
part of Europe. Mr. Ticknor will also make preparations, while in 
England, for re-publishing whatever offers a prospect of being well re- 
ceived by the profession. Those desiring English works, or, in fact* 
books in any language in Europe, will find Mr. T. happy to oblige them 
by a return steamship. 


Operations for Removal of Cancer. — In the discussion in the Parisian 
Academy of Medicine on the subject of fibrous tumors, alluded to in this 
Journal some weeks since, the nature of cancerous tumors was touched 
upon, and the propriety of operating for their removal. The surgeons in 
Paris appear decidedly in favor of operating in nearly all cases. M. 
Roux* the oldest of the hospital surgeons, and, certainly, of all of them 
the one who has. performed the most operations of every kind, sometimes 
operates, he states, two or three times on the same patient, in cases of 
relapse, and, which is the most important point, has done so successfully 
in several instances. His experience is certainly very valuable, as he is 
really a scientific man, and not likely to commit those errors, with regard 
to the anatomical characters pf cancerous formation, which have been but 
too common in the history of surgery. M. Roux was the pupil of a 
surgeon, the illustrious Boyer, who believed that cancer was an incura- 
ble disease, that it always returned, and who, says M. Roux, used to 
state, when it did not return, that the diagnosis had been faulty, and that 
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the morbid growth extirpated could not have been of a cancerous nature. 
The other surgeons who took part in the discussion (says the London 
Lancet, from which we gather this information), Velpeau, Berard, Amus- 
sat, Lisfranc, &c., all seemed to agree in admitting the curability of 
cancer by operation in some cases, and therefore the propriety of operat- 
ing as a general rule. The contrast between the opinions of the French 
Burgeons and those manifested at the congress of Lucca, by the Italian 
surgeons, is certainly very great. 


Sydenham Society . — The anniversary meeting of the members of this 
Society was held at the rooms of the Royal Medical and Chirurgical 
Society, on Wednesday, the 1st of May — Sir James Clark, Bart., in the 
Chair. The report gave a very satisfactory account of the affairs of the 
Society, which now numbers upwards of 1700 members ; and so well have 
the funds of the Society been managed, that the members of the past 
year will receive three handsome and valuable volumes — Hecker’s Epi- 
demics of the Middle Ages, Louis on Phthisis, and a new and admirable 
edition of Sydenham’s works, by the learned Dr. Greenhill, of Oxford. 
Dr. Paris was elected President, in the room of the late Sir H. Halford ; 
Dr. Babington, Treasurer; and Dr. J. R. Bennett, Secretary. 

The works in preparation for the present year’s issue are the following : 
— Schwann’s celebrated Essay on the Microscopic Identity of Structure of 
Plants and Animals, Hasse’s Morbid Anatomy of the Thoracic Viscera, 
Hewson’s Works, and the Works of Paulus JEgineta. — London Medical 
Gazette . 


Syro-Egyptian Society. — We are happy to have to anno unce to the 
public, and more especially to those interested in the Literature, Science, 
and the Arts, in'Egypt, Nubia, Abyssinia, Arabia, Palestine, Syria, Meso- 
potamia and Asia Minor — the formation of an important Society, u The 
Syro-Egyptian Society of London,” under distinguished auspices. The 
friendly and social as well as literary character contemplated in the pros- 
pectus just set forth by the Council, We regard as a matter of congratula- 
tion, as it cannot but tend in a variety of ways to the ultimate benefit of 
those countries.— Sir James McGregor, Bart., Dr. Paris, President, R. C. 
P. t and Sir William Burnett, .Bart., have joined the association. — Times . 


Treatment of Cholera. — Mr. Ranking treats this very formidable dis- 
ease, by placing his patients in hot baths of from 110 to 116 Faht and 
continuing them in it for a full hour or more, according to circumstances, 
until the restored circulation indicates the removal of that obstruction on 
which he conceives collapse in cholera to depend. Two cases of this 
disease occurring in Europeans were treated by him by hot baths, drastic 
purgatives daily, and blisters to the nape of the neck on the occurrence 
of delirium, with ice to the head, and occasionally four and six leeches to 
the temples. In one case the patient was evidently relapsing, but was 
again restored by a full hour in the bath, at 110 degs. — Medical Times 


New Method of putting a Stop to the Jloto of Blood from Leech-bites . — 
I)r. Berthold, professor at the University of Gottingen, proposes the fol- 
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lowing method, which may be useful, in children especially, in whom the 
blood is sometimes stopped with considerable difficulty. According to the 
author it never fails, and its action is instantaneous. Take a bit of caout- 
chouc, about a line in thickness, and four lines in length ; melt one of 
its surfaces by the beat of a candle ; when cool, equalize it by rubbing it 
gently with a thin piece of paper ; apply it on the spot where the leech had 
fixed itself, having previously wiped the part perfectly dry, and finally keep it 
motionless by means of a band or a bit of sticking piaister. This little 
dressing must not be touched before twelve or even twenty-four hours 
have elapsed. — Ibid . 


Ovarian Dropsy. — Mr. Brown states, in the London Lancet, that by 
the use of mercurials, diuretics, tonics and tight bandaging , followed by 
tapping, he has succeeded in curing four cases of ovarian dropsy. His 
patients were all young, unmarried females. 


Medical Miscellany. — Dr. Hitchcock, of New Orleans, has recovered 
$1500 of Hervey North, in an action instituted in the District Court of 
Louisiana, for the recovery of damages for false imprisonment, illegal ar- 
rest and slander. The defendant charged Dr. H. with a design to break 
open his store, which occasioned him an imprisonment of fifteen days.— 
Dr. Halleck is lecturing in New York, with a manakin. — Yellow fever 
is again alarmingly prevalent at Vera Cruz. — In Harlem, Dr. Helme has 
brought an action of trespass, to recover the value of a saddle, bridle, 
fly-net and belt of bells, taken and sold on a landlord’s warrant. He de- 
clares that bis business required him to keep a horse, and he claims the 
property as a part of a team referred to in the exemption law of the State. 
— Dr. Cutter, of Pepperell, Ms., has just opened his summer establish- 
ment for the reception of invalids of all descriptions. His insane institu- 
tion has attained an extensive reputation.— Two children, brothers, 10 
and 12 years of age, are exhibiting at Wheeling, having neither hands 
nor feet. As a compensation for the loss of these extremities, they have 
claws, something like bird-claws. — In Havana, 5109 children were born in 
1843. — Congress have allotted to the surgical department of the navy 
$12,250 for appropriations the coming year. — The Philadelphia Medical 
Examiner does not come to Boston regularly.' We have received but one 
or two Nos. for several months. 


Tn Corrf.spopdepts. — A paper read by Dr. Lindsly at the late meeting of 
the National Institute, Dr. Carr’s case of Hemiplegia, Dr. Knowlton’s case of 
Lumbar Abscess, and Dr. Tabor on the Synonims of Tobacco, are on hand for 
publication. The other papers referred to by Dr. T. will be thankfully received. 

Married, — At Hartford, Conn., G. W. Burke, M.D., toMiss A. P. Benjamin. — A* 
Horaceville, Canada, Dr. Hamnett Hill, M.R.C.S., to Mary Ann Pinhey. 

, Died,— At New Orleans, Dr. John P. Kimball, a native of Oxford, N. JL, 48. — 
At New York, Dr. L. Adams, formerly of Canterbury, Conn., 35. 


Nvmbtr of deaths in Boston for the week emdtof June 1,41.— Males, 16 5 Female*, SS. Stillborn, 4. 

Of consumption, 9— Jung fever, 1-mttrumDi, ]— infantile, 5 — inflammation of the ltin/ts, 2— peritoni- 
tis, 1— cankerranh, I— apoplexy, 1— suicide, I — scarlet fever, 5— croup, 1- brain fever, 1 — flu, 9— chiftf- 
bed, *w Inflammation of the brain, 1 - inflammation of the bo we hi, 1— dropsy In the brain, 2— dropsy, 
1 — palsy, 1 — throat distemper, I— rheumatic fever, I. 

Under 5 years, 17— between 5 and 90 years, 6— between 20 and 60 years, 16 — ever 10 ) ears, 2 . 
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Medical Intelligence . 

Oleum Tiglii y externally applied, in Dysphonia , Cynanche Trackealis # 
4-c. — The sister of J. R., Esq., of this city, nn estimable lady, who for 
several weeks had been unable to speak, except in a faint whisper, having 
tried some remedies in vain, consulted me. I directed her to rub three 
drops of Croton oil along the trachea ; and having done this, she bad, in 
a few hours, a sense of constriction about the upper part of the thorax, 
followed by 41 two ” expectorations of sanguineous mucus. Shortly after 
this, her voice became quite natural. This case is the only one in which 
1 have ever observed the least unpleasant effect. 

A little son of Mr. J. Hull, aged about three years, had, according to 
its mother’s account, been sick several days of a bad cold. I found the 
little sufferer struggling in all attitudes upon her lap, with high fever, 
great angina, and the never to be mistaken cough. Having directed 
everything to be done according to the usual practice in severe cases, I 
took leave. The next morning, the child was much worse ; he lay in a 
comatose state, with his neck stretched back to its utmost extent, counte- 
nance livid, respiration nearly annihilated. The parents made up their 
minds to part with their little darling, and that too very soon ; and I 
could not give much encouragement to the contrary. But, os a dernier 
ressort , I ordered the following : R. 01. tiglii, gtt. xii. ; adipis, 3 ii. M. 
fiat unguentum. 

A portion, the size of a pea, was directed to be gently rubbed along the 
course of the trachea every fifteen or twenty minutes. I feared that my 
next visit would be post-mortem , but was delighted to find the child better, 
in fact playing on its mother’s knee ; and she informed me that scarcely 
fifteen minutes after the first application of the ointment had elapsed, ere 
there was a visible change. The child now breathed easier, his counte- 
nance assuming a more natural appearance ; coma passing away, with 
the forcible ejection of a quantity of tenacious mucus. The use of the 
ointment was continued at much longer intervals ; the next day the mem- 
brane disappeared entirely, and the child was well. 

I have had three cases of croup since, in which the second stage was 
about forming, before I was called to attend. In these I have pursued 
the same treatment with similar success. — Da. S. G. Ellis, in New York 
Journal of Medicine . 

Extirpation of Ovarian Tumors . — This is the surgical subject of the 
day. It is the fashion just now to open the abdomen and cut out the 
ovary. It was the fashion last year to lay violent hands on every squint- 
ing man, woman, and child, and cut his, her, or its eyes out. A pitiful 
spectacle, and the current version of the old story of Panurgus’s sheep. 
Will it never be otherwise? Will the mass of men be always under the 
influence of the whim of the hour — always run after novelty, because it 
is novelty — be always led by the nose by the quack or the enthusiast ? 
For our parts, we firmly believe that they will. Populus vult decipi — 
decipiatur , will he just as true in the fortieth century as in the nineteenth. 
But with what face can we reproach the public for its encouragement of 
quackery, when we, the profession, who arrogate to ourselves science* 
and experience, and judgment, and so-forth, show ourselves, on all occa- 
sion, so credulous, so whimsical, so apt to take up and put down all sorts 
of notions and of practice ? It is the devil reproving sin, and the world 
sees it. — Medico- Chirurgical Review . 
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PROLAPSUS OF THE RECTUM. 

From Sir B. O. Brodie’a Lecture* at St. George’* Hospital. 

This disease, as it occurs in adults, is, in the majority of cases, internal 
piles ; which, in coming down, bring the lining membrane of the intestine 
with them ; so that it is not disease of the gut itself, but is merely an af- 
fection of its lining membrane, produced by the piles. But in children 
you do not have piles; and in them prolapsus^ frequently occurs ; the gut 
in children is very thin, in consequence of which intussusception also is 
common in children; and this partly accounts for the prolapsus taking 
place. The extreme thinness of the gut, then, appears to be one cause ; 
another is, that, at this early period, the organs of generation are not per- 
fected ; the prostate and vesiculas seminales are not completely formed, so 
that the parts are not so well supported, cellular tissue and fat occupying 
the place of these organs. I have frequently recommended in these 
cases, the repeated application of a lotion, containing one drachm of the 
tr. ferri mur. in a pint of distilled water, and the patients have been much 
relieved by it. There is another circumstance I have made out since the 
publication of my lectures, viz., that as the child grows up, the disease 
occasionally disappears without any treatment, but this is not always the 
case ; the remedy which I recommend is, nevertheless, very simple ; 
make the child learn to use a bed-pan, so as not to sit up when it has a 
stool ; or what, perhaps, is still better, if you can persuade the friends to 
purchase an invalid bedstead, such as we have in the Hospital, where you 
know a cushion can be removed from the middle of the bed, and the pan 
being fixed beneath, the patient always passes his stools whilst in the 
recumbent posture ; there is no difficulty in teaching a child to pass his 
motions in this position, and then the rectum will not come down. This 
plan should be followed for a year or two, and then, as the child gets 
stronger, the disposition to prolapsus will be overcome, and the treatment 
may be discontinued. Whilst conversing a short time since with a friend 
of mine (Mr. Maudsley, of Hanover Square), he mentioned that in his 
old patients who suffered from internal piles, he bad observed, that where 
they were bed-ridden for any length of lime by any other disease, the 
piles always disappeared; and it was from this circumstance that I first 
tried the recumbent posture for the cure of prolapsus, which, as I have 
mentioned, I find to answer most perfectly. The simple operation of 
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tying piles is not always unattended with danger. When I delivered the 
lecture to which I have adverted, 1 had performed the operation several 
hundred times, and had only lost one patient ; but I am sorry to say, 
since that time, 1 have lost no less than three patients after this opera- 
tion. But a patient may die from the piles ; so that if there is a little 
danger attending the operation, it is no reason why it should not be per- 
formed. But in all cases, gentlemen, where you think there is danger, 
endeavor (as I recommended to you in my last lecture) to make out 
what is the cause of that danger. In those cases which have proved 
fatal, I have always found diffuse cellular inflammation about the rectum, 
which has risen as high up as the mesentery ; or else there has been 
effusion of lymph in the part surrounding the rectum ; in short, they all 
died of diffuse cellular inflammation. Now, this affection is principally 
dependent upon the state of the patient’s general health ; and those who 
die from this cause in the Hospital, are generally persons who have been 
largely addicted to drinking : the same cause, in the higher classes, tends 
to the formation of carbuncle. In the first who died here, the kidneys 
were soft, and precisely in that state in which they were found to secrete 
albuminous urine ; and in the bladder 1 found a fibrinous calculus, the 
only one I ever saw ; when dried, it shrunk almost to nothing ; its forma- 
tion can only be accounted for from the overloaded albuminous state of 
the urine. This patient was, of course, in an unfavorable slate for any 
operation, but I did not previously ascertain the state of his water : and 
if I had, I did not know, sufficient of the disease to have cured it. The 
next patient had a great deal of bleeding from the piles, but here I ex- 
amined the state of the urine with Dr. Prout, and found it to be loaded 
with albumen. In all cases, if the patient is not in perfect health, 
and you find the albuminous state of the urine, you may suspect the 
disease of the kidneys. The third patient was a man who had always 
been ailing, and was a sallow, miserable-looking person. I told him he 
had better not have the piles tied ; but he said they were extremely trou- 
blesome, aud begged I would do it. I did so, and in a few days he 
died from the same cause as the two former ; but here I operated at 
the patient’s own particular request. Of course, it is always important 
that the patient should run no unnecessary risk ; therefore, at all times 
previous to operating, ascertain whether bis general health is good, and 
never omit examining the urine ; if it contains no albumen, and the pa- 
tient’s health is otherwise good, there is no more danger attending it, than 
there is in bleeding a person from the arm ; there is no operation 
which, under certain circumstances, may not be dangerous. I have 
known many die from cellular inflammation following blood-letting ; so 
also after cupping, erysipelas may follow. I have known persons die 
from the sting of a bee, and others from pricking minute abscesses to let 
out the matter. In all these cases, the fatal result is to be attributed to 
the state of the constitution, and not to the operation. — Medical Times . 
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MEDICAL DEPARTMENT OF THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE. 

[Communicated for the Boston Med. and Surg. Journal.] 

At the semi-monthly meeting, May 1st, 1844 , of the Medical Depart- 
ment of the National Institute, Dr. Lindsly, to whom the subject had 
been previously referred, presented the following abstract of a communi- 
cation from James L. Day, A.M., M.D., late physician to the colony of 
Liberia in western Africa, and United States Agent for taking care of 
re-captured Africans — and, on motion, the abstract was ordered to be 
published. 

This paper discusses various subjects of public interest and import- 
ance, and is highly creditable to the industry and intelligence of its author. 
He takes up in their order and discusses the questions proposed by this 
Department in their medical circular. 

Question L What is the medical topography of your district or section 
of country, and have you any extensive sources of malaria? 

He gives a description of Monrovia, the principal town of the colony 
of Liberia, from which he dates his letter, and to which and the country 
immediately surrounding, his personal observations were chiefly confined. 
This town is situated in lat. 6 19 north, in the neighborhood of several 
extensive swamps and marshes, which he considers abundant sources of 
malaria, and quite sufficient to account for the prevalence of the fever 
which in former years has proved so fatal to the whites who have emi- 
grated to that country. Most of the inhabited points along the coast are 
similarly situated, as Gambia, Sierra Leone, Bassa Cove, Cape Palmas 
and Cape Coast. “ But,” he remarks, “ the redeeming feature is the 
south-west sea-breeze, which not only blows by far the greater part of the 
twenty-four hours at all seasons, but in the rainy season is the prevalent 
wind, there being seldom much land breeze, even at night, during the six 
or seven rainy months ; and again to mitigate the otherwise destructive 
effects of so great sources of malaria, we have the tornado seasons which 
characterize the changes from dry to rainy and from rainy to dry seasons. 
By their sweeping winds, abundant discharges of electricity and torrents 
of rain, they purify and cleanse the air.” 

Question II. What has been the effect of agriculture, the felling and 
clearing off the forests, the draining and cultivation of the soil, upon the 
climate, upon the health of the inhabitants, and upon the character of 
disease ? 

In answer to this question, he states that it is only about twenty-two 
years since the colony of Liberia was first established — that during that 
period something has been effected (quite as much as under the circum- 
stances could be expected) in the cutting down of the forests, draining 
the swamps, and in cultivating the soil — and that owing to these improve- 
ments and the better modes of treating disease, the acclimating fever, as 
it is called, which attacks almost all the emigrants, is much milder in its 
character than formerly, seldom confining the colored man more than a 
few days, and then leaving him in perfect health — and very frequently 
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proving dangerous even to the white, in whom it is generally very easily 
controlled by the administration of appropriate remedies. 

Question 111. What manufactories are there in your district, and 
what is their effect upon the constitution and health of the operatives ? 

Liberia being a recently settled country has no manufactories, properly 
so called, and of course the question requires no discussion. They have 
artizans of various kinds, house-builders, tailors, blacksmiths, rope-mak- 
ers, tanners, &c. tic. 

Question IV. What epidemic and endemic diseases have occurred un- 
der your observation, or of which you can get a correct account from 
others ? 

In answer to this question, Dr. Day remarks, “ All fevers of miasmatic 
origin have so close a resemblance to each other, except in intensity, it 
seems scarcely proper to call a fever of one miasmatic district an endemic, 
when the same fever is common to every other place where the same 
causes operate with the same degree of violence. But though the fever 
of this coast may be similar to the Bengal, the Jamaica and others, I 
find no works on tropical countries, which treat of remittents and inter- 
mittents and their cure, that I would follow implicitly in my practice, and 
therefore we may speak of the endemic fever of this coast in answering 
the next question.” 

“ We have also among the natives of this country, diseases we believe 
originally peculiar to them, and by them through the slave trade introduced 
into the West Indies and other slave-trading countries. One called the 
‘ yaws,’ an African name, will be found described in a small work entitled 
1 Hilary on Air, with notes by Dr. Rush, p. 245 (1811).’ ” This disease 
Dr. Day does not describe more particularly. Another affection, called the 
“ craw craw,” prevails rather extensively among the natives. It consists 
of a fine-pointed, vesicular, watery eruption, very troublesome from the 
excessive itching it causes, often covering the body from head to foot, ex- 
ceedingly disgusting in its appearance, and capable of propagation by 
contagion. Having had but little opportunity of seeing these diseases in 
the colony of Liberia, as they prevail chiefly among the natives, Dr. D. 
does not enter at all into their pathology or treatment. Epidemic dis- 
eases have occurred but seldom. Several years since, the smallpox 
prevailed extensively and proved very fatal among the native tribes, while 
but a single colonist died from it. Dysentery has also occasionally as- 
sumed an epidemic character, though not particularly malignant or fatal, 
yielding pretty readily to an internal stimulant treatment. Sporadic cases 
of leprosy are found among the native population. 

Question V. What has been the character of the fevers of your dis- 
trict, what the cause, what the most successful mode of treatment, what 
the pathological changes found upon examination after death, and how 
far is there proof that they have been under any circumstances transmit- 
ted by contagion ? 

Answer . — The endemic, commonly called the African or coast fever, 
originates no doubt from the malaria generated from the extensive man- 
grove swamps almost everywhere present along the coast, combined with 
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that generated from the vegetation everywhere luxuriant and decaying 
with great rapidity in this warm country, especially in the season 
of the periodical rains. This once assumed the character of a ma- 
lignant bilious remittent, rarely taking the milder form of intermittent 
or tertian agues. Recently, from the causes before suggested, when re- 
mittent it is more mild, and oftener it appears in the intermittent form. 
In general it yields readily to remedial agents, and it is found the best 
practice is one in which mild mercurial cathartics are used by day and 
sedatives at night, avoiding the danger of bringing on, by drastic purga- 
tives, fatal hypercatharsis — and likewise avoiding entirely the use of the 
lancet, except possibly sometimes it may be employed in cases of sailors 
of full plethoric habit* But even in such cases, Dr. Day remarks, he 
would resort to R with fear and great reluctance. At the first intermis- 
sion, and in some cases the first considerable abatement, without waiting 
for a distinct intermission of the febrile symptoms, after the system has 
been brought under the action of calomel, he gives the sulpb. of quinine, 
in doses of from five to twenty grains, according to the circumstances of 
the case. After having once prepared the system and commenced the 
use of the quinine, he remarks, he is rarely compelled by the return of 
the fever to stop it, except during the after part of the day, for the first 
or second day of its employment. It is continued in small doses for about 
three days, and then administered, dating from the interrupted paroxysm 
of the fever, on the sixth, thirteenth and twentieth days thereafter, there 
being a constant tendency in such fevers to return at septemary periods. 

The necessity in that moist and warm climate of speedy interment, 
together with a strong prejudice against such things, precludes the ina- 
bility of frequent or even occasional post-mortem examinations. But 
from the symptoms it is observed, says Dr. D., that the violence of 
the disease by the derangement of the biliary system falls primarily upon 
the stomach, and through sympathy affects the brain, simulating in many 
cases brain fever, and almost leading to a belief in the existence of in- 
flammation of that organ. It has been proved most conclusively, where 
resort has been had to direct depletory measures to reduce the supposed 
inflammation, that yielding to such a belief proves fatal to the patient in 
most cases. But counter-irritants to the epigastric region are almost in- 
dispensable to a speedy cure, as by their use we avoid that continued 
weakness of the digestive organs that brings a train of attendant evils. He 
goes on to remark, that in no case and under no circumstances has it 
proved capable of being transmitted by contagion . 

Question VI. What change has taken place in the type of disease, 
within a series of years, in your district, and to what is such change to be 
ascribed? — This question has already been answered in the replies to the 
second and fourth. 

Question Vll. What is the average duration or probability of human 
life in your population ; has it increased within a number of years, and 
in what proportion and from what causes ? 

The remarks embodied in the previous answers, showing the malignity 
of the diseases, particularly the fever, of this climate to have been miti- 
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gated as the clearing and cultivation is extended and increased, and 
showing, too, that a better system of practice has been the result of the 
twenty years’ experience in this colony of the diseases known within its 
limits, have in effect answered to this question that the average duration 
or probability of human life has increased within these few years, although 
there are no regular statistics to which access can be had to determine 
this point with absolute certainty. 

Question VI JL What is the relative degree of health and longevity of 
the whites and blacks, the increase and mortality of each ? ✓ 

In answer to this question, Dr. Day remarks that he considers that the 
colored man, in emigrating to Africa from America, incurs much less 
risk to health and life than he would in going to Canada or the West 
Indies — that the cold of the former would produce more severe and more 
fatal diseases than are encountered in Africa, while the yellow fever of the 
West Indies, which is entirely unknown to Liberia, is much more danger- 
ous than the mild acclimating fever to which the negro is liable upon 
landing in Africa. Upon the whole, he contends that the danger incur- 
red by the colored emigrant is very slight indeed — and that even the 
white man is much less exposed than is generally imagined, many having 
lived in the colony four, five, six, seven and eight years in tolerable 
health, while many slave dealers have grown gray in the pursuit of wealth 
by their horrid traffic. 

Question IX . What is the relative degree of health, longevity and in- 
crease of the slaves and free blacks ; which suffers most from the influ- 
ence of your epidemic diseases ; and what are the causes which produce 
different results in these respects upon the two classes ? 

As there are no slaves in the colony of Liberia, this question is not ap- 
plicable to their state of society. 

Question X. What is the annual number of marriages, births and 
deaths, to each thousand of your population, and what is the proportion 
of male and female children born ? 

In answer to this question, Dr. Day remarks that there are no statis- 
tics by which the facts can be ascertained with any degree of accuracy. 

Question XL Have you any cases of great longevity, what have 
been the habits and occupations of such persons, and were they natives 
of your district, or emigrants, and from what country and place ? 

He replies that they have a few cases of great longevity ; the most 
remarkable of which are two emigrants who came here from the United 
States, one of whom is 102 years of age and the other 105. 

There are occasionally instances of remarkable longevity witnessed 
among the natives, but they are rare, in consequence of the cruel treat- 
ment towards the aged among most of the African tribes. Age is res- 
pected only where it has power to enforce that respect. Men, and es- 
pecially women, find little sympathy, when they corne to that age where 
the dependence of second childhood throws them upon the charity of 
others. 

Question XIL Have you any persons who live exclusively upon a 
milk or vegetable diet, and what is the apparent effect of such diet upon 
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the duration of life, the health, strength and activity of the body and 
mind ? 

In reply to this question, Dr. Day states that there are no such instan- 
ces to his knowledge, among either the native or colonial population. 
The diet of the natives is mainly vegetable, being mostly rice, cassava, 
and the product of the palm variously prepared. They likewise eat 
almost everything endowed with animal life — elephants, cats, dogs, leop- 
ards, snakes, horses, alligators, lizards, monkeys, grubs, snails, bats, locusts 
and flying ants. 

Question XIII. What has been the effect of the temperance reforma- 
tion upon the strength and health of your citizens ? 

As the curse of intemperance has not made rapid progress in the 
midst of this people, the excitement has not been great to labor in the 
cause of temperance with much zeal. But the custom prevails to some 
extent of buying ardent spirits for trading with the natives, and as far as 
practised must prove injurious — though it is a rare sight to see a native 
man intoxicated with anything but the wine made from the juice of the 
palm-tree, which, when a day or two old, becomes quite exhilarating. 

Dr. Day promises another communication to the Medical Department 
of the National Institute, when more at leisure, in answer to the remain- 
ing questions of their circular. 


CASE OF HEMIPLEGIA. 

By A. F. Carr, M.D. 

[Communicated for the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal.) 

Mr. B., aet. 65, farmer, tall and spare ; height six feet, neck in propor- 
tion to his height ; head rather small than otherwise ; of respectable 
mental endowments, and considerable vivacity ; never enjoyed robust 
health, but by a prudent course of regimen, has been able to labor almost 
every day of his life. This morning (October 8, 1843), while putting on 
his coat, without any premonition, his left side became paralytic. I saw 
him within half an hour after the attack. I could not learn that he had 
been comatose. He appeared lost when they placed him upon the bed, 
and was somewhat confused after I arrived ; but there was nothing like 
profound coma. There was that peculiar fatuous expression of the face 
which characterizes palsy of the portio dura of the seventh pair of 
nerves. The tongue, when be attempted to protrude it as usual, turned 
towards the affected side. No sensible difference between the tempera- 
ture of either side, and only partial anaesthesia. Pulse 50 and soft ; pain 
in the right side of the head, just above the temporal fossa ; respiration 
but slightly interfered with. There was no engorgement of the vessels 
of the head or neck. Some little difficulty in swallowing. His voice 
had lost its accustomed tone, and had become whining and childlike. 
Our prescription was:- Sub. mur. hyd.,gr. x., assisted by senna and 
zingiber ; foot-bath ; frictions upon the limbs and along the spine with 
the hand, and aq. am. quad, spts rosemary, aa § ij. 
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October 9th. — No operation of the bowels ; can draw the leg up and 
move the arm a very little ; but they feel large and heavy ; considerable 
heat upon the surface of the body ; pain in the head increased, and the 
veins of the neck and head fuller than on the day before, but not en- 
gorged. Did not see fit to bleed. More cathartic medicine was taken. 

10th. — Better in every respect ; physic has operated favorably ; ob- 
tained the control of the muscles of the face to some extent ; the tongue 
still turns towards the affected side, and is a very little coated. Says he 
has a good appetite. 

I learned to-day that several years ago his little finger upon bis left 
band became numb suddenly, while stooping for some purpose, and sub- 
sequently his left arm was palsied — both of which were relieved by 
frictions. 

This patient walked about in less than a week after receiving the shock, 
and 1 did not see him again until December, when he called upon me 
for medicine “ to make him sleep.” Had been able to walk and ride 
about, but had not slept for eight nights ; felt perfectly calm and easy, 
but could not lose himself in sleep. Musk and morphine procured a 
good night’s rest ; but did not answer so well afterwards as an infusion 
of valerian and the foot-bath. I have been informed that previous to Oc- 
tober he had not rested well at night. 

March 27th, 1844. Visited the patient. He related his case in a 
whining voice, which had continued since his paralytic attack. Said 
that in January, while tying up his cattle, be awoke under their feet, 
and has fallen twice since while walking. Thinks he could produce 
one of these falling fits by raising his hands high over his head. He is 
easily affected to tears ; bis memory is impaired, and he finds it difficult 
to con6ne his attention to his ordinary affairs. 1 noticed his skin to be 
dry, but not hot ; bowels costive ; tongue covered with a white coat ; 
the function of the urinary bladder healthy ; pulse 23 the minute, and 
remarkably regular. Complains of dark clouds passing over his mind, 
which obscure bis senses for a moment, and simultaneously a spasmodic 
contraction of the muscles of the left leg may be observed. He appear- 
ed sensible of the approach of this eclipse, as he called it afterwards 
when it occurred oftener, and only lost his senses when it became total. 
It gave him the idea of death, and depressed his spirits exceedingly. 
These paroxysms occur more frequently when he attempts any mental 
effort. 

29th. Saw Mr. B. before he arose in the morning. There was not 
much variation in his symptoms from the 27th. He fancied himself 
better : his skin, in fact, felt more moist and natural, and the tongue 
slightly improved. He suffered no pain, and appeared less depressed ; 
none of the “ eclipses ” during the night. There had been a motion of 
the bowels. The pupils of his eyes, 1 noticed, were more than usually 
dilated, and throughout his disease there was no sensible variation in 
them, notwithstanding the different degrees of light to which he was ex- 
posed ; pulse 22 the minute. 
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30th. — I find his pulse as low as 20. He sits up and converses with 
cheerfulness, walks about the room, and feels quite encouraged. 

31st. — Cheerful ; has not had any of the dark spells ; pulse 28. 

April 1st. — Found my patient attempting some little business, ad- 
justing accounts with a neighbor, which occupied several hours. In the 
afternoon 1 was sent for, and found him much worse. Dark clouds are 
continually passing over his mind, which create the most gloomy appre- 
hensions. Notwithstanding everything like mental effort was strictly 
interdicted, he made his will in the evening, thinking he should not sur- 
vive the night. Vomiting took place about 12 o’clock, which afforded re- 
lief, and I found him in the morning with a pulse 34 the minute, but 
extremely exhausted. This momentary suspension of intellect continues 
— perhaps he lost all consciousness twenty times during the night. Af- 
ternoon — has abstained from conversation through the day, and feels re- 
vived. His bowels answered to a cathartic. 

2d. — Rested the first of the night, but the latter part was disturbed by 
the darkness which continued at intervals for two hours, wholly depriving 
him of rest for the remainder of the night. Pulse for the first time irregu- 
lar — between each pulsation there is an interval of between two and 
three seconds ; at every twenty beats there follows a pulsation of less 
force, succeeding which there is an intermission of seven seconds ; in all, 
25 the minute. 

3d. — Mr. B. has had a comfortable night, but few “ eclipses pulse 
29 the minute, and regular ; tongue less coated ; appears better in many 
respects ; converses well, and enjoys some anecdotes related by his 
brother. — About noon he felt a motion of his bowels, and arose without 
assistance, and walked to the stool. His wife stepped into an adjoining 
room, and when she returned, having been absent but a moment, he had 
fallen back, apoplectic, and died immediately. 

What the organic lesion was upon which these symptoms depended, 
we are left to conjecture, it having been impossible to obtain * post-mor- 
tem examination. Might it not have been a case of ramollissement of 
that part of the brain from which the heart receives its nervous influence? 
It appeared to me that cerebral haemorrhage, the ordinary cause of hemiple- 
gia, would not account for all the symptoms. If there had been an effu- 
sion in October, absorption would have taken place to some considerable 
extent within five months, and the brain have resumed its proper influ- 
ence. At last there might have been an effusion. But this is all con- 
jecture, and perhaps not rational. 

Ooffstown , N. H ., May 29th, 1844. 


EPIDEMIC ERYSIPELATOUS FEVER— NO. VI. 

Bj J. A. Allen, M.D., Middlebniy, Vermont. 

(Communicated for the Boeton Medical and Surgical Journal.— Continued from page 314.1 

From the view which has been taken of the subject, and the facts 
that have been adduced, it will appear to follow as an unavoidable 
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corollary, that epidemic puerperal fever either may, or may not, be con- 
tagious, according as it may happen to be merged in or accompanied 
with contagious or non-contagious diseases. Whatever the tendency of 
the prevalent disease or epidemic diathesis may be, the puerperal cases of 
that period assume its distinctive livery. Upon this subject Fleetwood 
Churchill, in his treatise on Midwifery, has very justly remarked, “ What- 
ever the epidemic influence may be, there can be no doubt that to it the 
majority of cases are attributable, especially the worst and most fatal.” 
Most, if not all, of the puerperal epidemics of which we have any au- 
thentic accounts, have been accompanied either by erysipelatous or ly 
phoid fevers. The prevalent disease has given the type and general cha- 
racter to the complaint. When the epidemic constitution of the year 
has produced erysipelatous fevers, the puerperal affections have put on 
the same essential characteristics, as facts, when carefully scanned, demon- 
strably show to have been exemplified at Aberdeen, Leeds ; and recently 
in New Hampshire, Vermont, Indiana, &tc. In other instances, when 
typhous feveis have been epidemical, as reported by Clarke and Collins 
at London and Dublin, the puerperal fevers have been of the low typhoid 
type, and not unfrequently attended with petechial eruptions. Hence 
the question in relation to. the contagiousness of puerperal fever resolves 
itself into the simple fact, whether the prevailing epidemic be contagious. 

In all diseases which are epidemic, it is extremely difficult to decide 
upon the question of contagion, inasmuch as the cases which support 
most strongly the contagiousness of the disease, may almost all be ex- 
plained by the prevalence of the epidemic cause. It is clear, however, 
that some reported cases of puerperal fever are so manifestly produced 
by contagion, that it must be admitted that it is occasionally thus com- 
municated. This admission,* however, ought to be regarded an excep- 
tion rather than a rule, especially in its erysipelatous form. That it may 
be carried with unwashed hands , in the manner not long since reported in 
this Journal, or by infection, either of typhus or erysipelas, in clothes which 
have imbibed infectious matter, there can be but one opinion entertained. 
It becomes the practitioner to see that his hands are well washed, his 
clothes clean and unfilthy, or not only to quit practice, but all decent 
society. 

Attention to cleanliness and purification completely checked the rav- 
ages of puerperal fever from February, 1829, till the close of Dr. Collins’s 
mastership, November, 1833, in the Dublin Lying-in Hospital. Pa- 
tients who wished, received attendance and necessary assistance at their 
own houses. Although the disease had become alarmingly rife in the 
Hospital, it was not communicated by either the medical attendants or 
nurses to patients at their houses. The disease made no more ravages 
for nearly five years. 

From what I have said, it may be inferred that wherever epidemic 
erysipelas occurs, it will always be accompanied with the child-bed cases. 
This is far from being the fact. During its recent epidemic visitation in 
this region, in the years 1841, 42 and 43, although it occurred to a 
greater or less extent in, at least, twenty towns, its occurrence in its pu- 
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erperal form was mostly confined to Middlebury, Crown Point and Mo- 
riah. Several cases of this description occurred in New Haven, some in 
Bristol, one or two in Salisbury, and some in Brandon. If, in this form 
of the disease, it had been as contagious &s it has been represented by 
some eminent writers , why did it not become more generally prevalent ? 
Certainly there was a free intercommunication among the sick ar.d the 
well, not only among the people, but among the nurses and the doctors ; 
and this intercourse extended to all cases, whether of the simple erysipe- 
latous, or of the erysipelatous in its puerperal garb. 

Causes and Character . — The remote cause of the extensive preva- 
lence of erysipelatous fever for several years past, is obviously atmos- 
pherical — the essence of which is probably of a terrene origin. Its en- 
tity or real character will probably remain unknown till some fortunate 
discoverer shall detect the true materiality of malaria. Suffice it to say, 
that this epidemic diathesis was universally experienced in this vicinity 
at each occurrence of the complaint in the years of 1826 and 42. Its 
influence has appeared to have been rendered latent or active on the hu- 
man system by innumerable and ever varying circumstances. In this 
place, the epidemic influence at each period was so great that hardly an 
individual could be found who at some time, during its prevalence, did not 
experience the premonitory indisposition, to a greater or less degree. 
This premonitory ailment usually resembled a catarrhal affection, with a 
soreness and diffuse inflammation of the surface of the throat. These 
symptoms, in the course of two or three days, in a majority of the in- 
stances, have disappeared without any important medication. In other 
instances, these mild affections have been preludes to severe attacks. 
The accession of the disease has usually commenced with violent chills 
and nigors, followed by intense feverish heat, constant and deep-seated 
pain in the head, and migratory pains in the back and limbs. The 
throat, although in some instances it had not excited the attention of the 
patient, has uniformly been found inflamed, and the tonsils sw ollen. This 
last affection has usually advanced rapidly, so that in a few hours deglu- 
tition could be performed only with extreme difficulty. The tongue, at 
this stage, has been considerably swollen — in some instances it became 
so enlarged as to fill the mouth, and prevent the passage of anything to 
the stomach. This was, however, rather a rare occurrence. The 
surface of the mouth was generally, in bad cases, in a stale of vesication, 
somewhat resembling aphthae. In some instances this vesicated state evi- 
dently extended into the larynx and trachea. 

In the course of a day or two, the disorder of the throat and mouth 
has usually become mitigated or entirely gone, and proportionally 
as the original local affection diminished, the face, scalp or side of 
the neck have become affected with a diffuse inflammation, swollen, pain- 
ful, hot and vesicated, assuming by this migration the unequivocal 
characteristics of erysipelas. The local affection has rarely remained 
any considerable time in one location, except when it seized a deep-seat- 
ed or internal organ, muscular tissue, cartilage or bone. When on the 
external integuments, it has occasionally passed over the head, down the 
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neck and body, and terminated its migrations on the limbs. Sometimes 
its changes have been to the brain, the lungs, the liver or the abdominal 
viscera. No instance has fallen under my observation, either in practice 
or on dissection, where its location has been confined either to the skin, 
the mucous, the serous or fibrous membranes. These have each and all 
been involved in the disease, together with the subjacent tissue. 

When the local affection has occurred in the lungs, there has been 
violent dyspnoea, and great distress or pain in the chest. The respiratory 
murmur has been much diminished, and unless the disease was speedily 
arrested, the expectoration has assumed a dark and gmmous appearance, 
which, in this disease, the father of medicine appears to have regarded as 
“ purulent and putrid .” 

In the abdomen, its location has been indicated by the severity of the 
pain and exquisite sensibility of the abdominal integuments, which soon 
became tense and distended. In short, in this condition the symptoms 
have been those manifested in puerperal peritonitis. In all these cases 
the pulse has been frequent and quick. Occasionally the local affection 
has seized the soles of the feet, ankles, or palms of the hands, and when 
thus located much pain and distress have been experienced. Inthese 
situations the duration of the complaint would be greatly protracted. 

Petechial patches, on various parts of the surface, have been no un- 
common occurrence. In some few cases, the whole cutaneous system 
has been covered with an efflorescence like rosalia simplex . These cases 
have been Very mild, hardly requiring any medication. 

The constitutional disorder has continued from one or two, to eight or nine 
days, when convalescence or death has ensued ; unless the complaint has 
been prolonged on account of an unfortunate location, in which case its 
duration has been uncertain, varying from one or two weeks, to She, or 
even as many months. 

At the onset, in some cases, the complaint has very closely mim- 
icked rheumatism. One or two of the first cases of 1842 were of 
this description, and speedily proved fatal from congestion. Recoveries 
from this form of the erysipelatous epidemic have been tedious and pro- 
tracted. These masked cases have usually, during their course, evinced 
their specific or erysipelatous character by the distinct appearance of nu- 
merous papulous eruptions over the surface of the part affected. 

(To be continued.] 


LUMBAR ABSCESS. 

To the Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 

Dear Sir, — About one year ago I was requested to visit a Mr. Tucker, 
in Cummington, aged about 30 or 35 )ears, who had formerly been ac- 
customed to high living and some irregularities, but for a year or two 
previous had abstained entirely from alcoholic stimulants. Being an in- 
telligent and active man for business, he had recently been in a country 
store, in the capacity of clerk. I found him laboring under an extensive 
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lumbar abscess, with hectic symptoms, having such profuse night-sweats 
that his attendants were in the habit of changing his night-dress in the 
course of each night. He was not, and had not been, exercised with much 
pain — walked about the house in a slow and cautious manner, partially 
stooping ; and many who had seen him judged from his countenance 
and general appearance that he was laboring under some singular and 
fatal disease. There was very extensive tumefaction in the left lumbar 
and neighboring regions, with obvious fluctuation ; but nothing of the kind 
in the region of the groin. 

Not expecting to meet with any such kind of case when I left home, 
and having never before been called to prescribe lor the like, 1 was dis- 
posed to delay opening, and consult my authorities. But 1 directed 
iodine ointment, hydriodate of potash in small doses internally, and left 
the patient under the care of Dr. Tobey for one week. 

Being unable to find, after returning home, any authority for using iodine 
for lumbar or for psoas abscess, in *\ articular , though probably there is 
such authority — and finding the weight of authority to be in favor of 
opening, I made my next visit under the expectation of doing so. But 
finding there was decisive improvement, I advised to continue the same 
course (only substituting the iodide of lead ointment for the other, 
whenever the skin should be much irritated) for another week. 

Oo my third visit I found still further improvement ; and, directing one- 
sixteenth of a grain of corrosive sublimate three times daily in an infur 
sion of sarsaparilla, instead of the hyd. pot., I again delayed opening. 
On my next visit I found the improvement had bem very rapid — so 
much so that I could but regard the mercury and sars. as a much better 
medicine for the case than the hyd. pot. Under this course, continuing 
the two iodine ointments alternately, the patient within a few weeks en* 
tirely recovered. To the best of my recollection I did not visit him 
again, but in the latter part of October I saw him, plump and hearty, 
although he had then been married several weeks, if not months. 

The foregoing is all the treatment of consequence resorted to in the 
case after 1 first saw the patient. Perhaps a laxative pill, or so, was 
given now and then ; but I have not the faculty of reporting a case, 
some six or twelve months after its termination, with all the minutiae as 
to symptoms, diagnosis, prognosis and treatment, and this too under par- 
ticular dates, just as if I took daily notes of the case, when, in fact, I took 
no notes at all. I recollect, however, that tnore of the iodide of lead 
ointment was used than of the common iodine ointment, anjd that the 
amount of the two was, probably, about four ounces. 

Ashfield , May, 1844. Charles Knowlton. 


TYPHOID FEVER. 

▲ Clinical Lecture of Professor Oongliaon, Philadelphia. 

The Professor first presented to the class a well-marked case of typhoid 
fever, by which to illustrate some observations which he desired to make 
upon this important disease before the close of the session. 
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The class, he said, were aware that, within the last few years, a divi- 
sion had been made in what was before regarded as typhus fever, into 
two distinct forms — typhus and typhoid , based upon a distinction in the 
pathological lesions, and therefore in certain of the morbid phenomena. 
In this division, the celebrated M. Louis, of Paris, had particularly dis- 
tinguished himself, by his care and skill in investigating and presenting 
what he considered to be the distinguishing traits of typhoid as compared 
with other fevers. 

This distinction (which is not, however, admitted by British authorities 
in general) consists, as alleged by Louis, in the absence, in true typhus, 
of any intestinal lesion ; whilst, in typhoid, there is generally — some say, 
universally — a well-marked affection of the follicles of the intestine, and 
most commonly in those patches of Peyer which are found in the ileum, 
near the colon. In typhus, petechias and vibices, or livid marks, such as 
would be produced by the stroke of a whip, are observed ; which, being 
absent in typhoid, are usually counterbalanced by the occurrence, after 
the first week, of taches rouges , or rose spots, resembling flea-bites. 
These disappear on pressure, but immediately recur on its removal. 

Meteorism and enlargement of the spleen are also said to be usually 
present in the typhoid form. Both, however, are found to occur fre- 
quently in other affections. 

These divisions, the lecturer thought, are not proven ; and instead, 
therefore, of adopting the views of those who regard the follicular aflec- 
tion as the primary lesion, and, as such, productive of the phenomena ob- 
servable in typhoid fever, he would rather regard it as an accidental dif- 
ference in the expression of adynamic fever, or as a mere variety of the 
same disease as typhus. Thus, since the attention of the pathologists of 
Great Britain has been more directed to the diagnosis of the typhoid af- 
fection and typhus, it has been frequently discovered, that to the alleged 
pathognomonic symptoms of typhus have been added the intestinal lesion, 
meteorism, &c., of the typhoid affection. The Professor alluded, also, 
to cases occurring in this country, in which there was an evident mixture 
of the two. From all his own observations, and reflections based on the 
observations of others, he was not, therefore, prepared to admit typhoid and 
typhus to be two distinct diseases ; he thought that both are forms of ady- 
namic fever, presenting different phenomena under different circumstances. 
In this country, and in France, the intestinal affection is generally 
present ; whilst in England, it would appear to be as commonly absent. 

Such being his view, the principal indication in the treatment would 
be, to combat the pathological conditions as they presented themselves, 
and support the system until the malignant influence should have passed 
away ; taking care to guard against hyperemia of internal organs, which 
constitutes the main danger of febrile diseases. 

In the case now-presented to the class — the history of which follows 
— certain of the phenomena of true typhoid, as delineated by Louis, 
Andra), and others, are as well marked, perhaps, as they ever are in any 
single case, and therefore adapted to impress the characters of the “ ty- 
phoid affection ” the more strongly upon the class. 
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Elizabeth M , aet. 27, entered the wards January 21. Had been 

attacked by a chill, which was followed by fever, with pain in the head. 
Pulse 80, small and feeble ; respiration nearly natural ; tenderness and 
gurgling sound on pressure in right iliac fossa ; slight resonance indicated 
by percussing the abdomen ; slight meteorism ; a mercurial foetor was 
observed, without any mercury having been administered whilst in the 
Hospital. Two days since, presented evidences of gastro-enteritis, which 
have gradually disappeared. At this time, the tongue appears slightly 
furred in the centre ; skin moist, but not very hot ; great tenderness, and 
gurgling upon pressure in the right iliac fossa ; pulse 80, small and fee- 
ble ; meteorism scarcely at all marked ; taches rouges very distinct upon 
the abdomen, so as to be readily seen by the class. 

Was first treated by an emeto-cathartic, and afterwards by mild cathar- 
tics ; the indication being to keep the intestinal canal clear, but by no 
means to irritate it by violent purging. For this purpose, the Professor 
has been in the habit of using the Oleum Rieini, in teaspoonful doses, 
which he has generally found to be sufficient, and which he can recom- 
mend, not only in this, but in all other cases in which there is a morbid 
condition of the lining membrane of the bowels, and a similar indication 
has to be answered. Sponging the surface with tepid or cold vinegar 
and water (the latter being equally effectual when used alone), will be 
found to exert a favorable refrigerant influence, whenever the skin is 
steadily hot and dry, far exceeding any of the reputed diaphoretic agents 
so much in use. The Professor would trust little, in these cases, to the 
shop of the apothecary. He would keep the patient free, as far as possi- 
ble, from all disturbing influences, as light, noise, &c. It may become 
necessary, in protracted cases, to excite a new action in the system by 
touching the mouth with mercury, or to give, as it were, a gentle fillip to 
the intestinal surface by means of some agent, as the Oleum Terebinth., 
which may be combined with the Oleum Rieini with good effect. Ex- 
ternal treatment may also be advisably, as cups, or other counter-irri- 
tants, to the abdomen : supporting the system in the latter periods, when 
necessary, by mild excitants, as wine whey, &ic. &c. Under this simple 
treatment, more decided benefit will often be experienced than from any 
other course. Such has been the result of the Professor’s experience, 
not only in this, but in the bilious remittent fevers of the country. Such, 
too, appears to be the result in the case at present under consideration, 
which bids fair, in the absence of any serious complication, to eventuate 
as favorably as could be desired . — Medical Examiner. 


THE BOSTON MEDICAL AND SURGICAL JOURNAL. 

BOSTON, JUNE 1 2 , 1 8 4 4. 

Dislocations and Fractures of the Joints . — Under the patronage of the 
Massachusetts Medical Society, the celebrated work of the late Sir Astley 
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Cooper, on dislocations, was recently published in this city, by Mr. T. R. 
Marvin, and copies distributed to the members. At a distance, it may ap- 
pear to the profession that the work was prepared for those only who hap- 
pen to belong to the State of Massachusetts. Such is not the fact ; the edi- 
tion is sufficiently large to accommodate an extensive circle of purchas- 
ers ; and since this particular edition is one of uncommon merit, having 
been passed through the press under the careful scrutiny of a medical 
committee, it is altogether superior to any other one, to our knowledge, on 
sale in this country. If there is confidence to be placed in the experience 
and maxims of any surgeon, Sir Astley Cooper has an unquestionable 
claim to this confidence. The more extensively his writings are studied, 
the more learned and successful will practitioners become. 


Large Profits on a Small Capital . — A man has strewn his circulars 
over the city and neighboring country towns, in which he announces 
Mesmeric examinations. He u begs to state that his subject is able to 
make accurate and critical examinations at all times, without regard to the 
state of the weather. He makes this announcement because many sub- 
jects are unable to examine patients in rainy or cloudy weather, and per- 
sons from the country are frequently obliged to tarry in the city several 
days on expense.” They will be on expense if they become the dupes of 
these speculators in human credulity, by staying half an hour. 

We have frequently had occasion to allude to the fact that Boston 
abounds with all orders of quacks. And it is surprising how well they 
succeed in business. But the resident inhabitants are not the patrons of 
this hungry pack of knaves, to the extent that might be at first supposed. 
The country people, influenced by the mightiness of their all-promising 
advertisements, flock to their doors in crowds, and thus permit themselves 
to be enormously imposed upon for the support of men and women who 
would not be admitted into decent society. Here we have eminent female 
physicians , who have no more knowledge of diseases than they have of 
the quadrature of the circle, yet they are in the receipt of an income, 
for a moiety of which, some forty half-starved physicians, of high intellect- 
ual attainments, would be thankful. 

But the Mesmeric exploration into the chest and abdomen, is alto- 
gether a new kink, and takes wonderfully well of late. The number of 
adventurers is rapidly multiplying, so that to get a share of business, 
every new debutant who enters the field must see a little more and a good 
deal farther than his neighbor who pursues the same system of iniquity. 
By this simple modification of the original principle of deception, the 
whole community is accommodated according to the measure of their indi- 
vidual credulity and the length of their purses. A patient waits upon 

one of these Mesmerizing doctors, who manipulates Miss into a 

profound slumber, which is accomplished so very quickly, if both parties 
happen to be in haste, as sometimes to lead a pretty stupid invalid to sus- 
pect some trickery in the matter. However, with both eyes closed, she 
forthwith begins to describe, for example, ulcers on the kidneys, red spots 
on the liver, blood in the brain, water in the bowels, strings in the heart, 
and so on, till the poor sap-head, alarmed and thunderstruck at the clair - 
voyant development, cries out, enough ! pays the fee, and returns home 
by the next train of cars, to brood over these important discoveries, which 
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had eluded the skill of a very respectable physician, in whom, till now, 
he had had perfect confidence. 

This is by no means an exaggerated illustration of the Mesmeric ex - 
ploration mania that is now rife in the city of Boston. Of the qualifica- 
tions of the persons engaged in this shameful system of sponging, which, 
by the way, may be an indictable offence, those who stand in the rela- 
tion of spectators cannot be indifferent judges. It is humiliating, in this 
age of the world, when the sun of knowledge shines with increasing 
splendor, that such individuals should be permitted to traffic so largely in 
human health and human happiness, unrestrained by the arm of the law. 


New System of Organic Chemistry . — M. Gehradt, a professor at Mont- 
pelier, in France, is said to have produced a new work on organic che- 
mistry. He translated Liebig’s treatise ; but in the course of his labor 
became convinced of the insufficiency of the theory of organic radicals 
adopted by his author, and at once, therefore, entered upon the composi- 
tion of an entirely new work, in which equivalents are introduced, wholly 
unknown to other writers. M. Gehradt attempts classing organic sub- 
stances into families. From the little that can be gathered in relation to 
the subject, it is apparent that some of the French philosophers are look- 
ing with no ordinary expectations in regard to the impression this new 
book will make in the scientific world. The fact is, however, Dr. Liebig 
took them all by surprise, and they are endeavoring to check his onward 
career to fame. 


Transylvania Medical School . — In the Boston Courier there was an 
article last week, taken from the Louisville Journal, stating that Drs. 
Cross, Mitchell and Richardson, are said to be making war upon Drs. 
Dudley, Bush, &c. All this may be true, for aught we know to the con- 
trary, yet it really appears very strange that such agreeable men, after 
having been associated many years, could suddenly fall to loggerheads. 
Dr. Dudley has a reputation that secures him against the assaults of a 
brigade of assailants ; and a fortune sufficiently ample to provide for two 
generations of lineal descendants, should he never see another school of 
medicine. When the old Transylvania institution dies , many will de- 
plore its death. 


Montreal Medical Gazette . — Recently, soon after the publication of 
the second No., we were presented with specimens of the Montreal Medi- 
cal Gazette. It is published monthly by Messrs. Lovell & Gibson, and 
confided to the editorial guidance of Francis Badgley, M.D., and William 
Sutherland, M.D., both residents of that city. Dr. Badgley, whom we 
have the pleasure of knowing personally, is a man of distinguished pro- 
fessional attainments, with zeal and enterprise to meet all contingencies, 
till the Gazette is fairly established on a substantial foundation. His 
associate has a reputation for qualities equally necessary and available in 
commencing a scientific periodical. There are practitioners enough in 
the British North American possessions to sustain the Journal triumph- 
antly ; and if they do not do it, they will certainly excite the surprise of 
their neighbors in the States. The medical staff of the different regi- 
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ments quartered at Halifax, Quebec, Kingston, Toronto, &c., are abundantly 
able to render important assistance, os well as patronage. There is one 
feature in the new Journal that strikes us favorably. It is that the 
French practitioners report in French, and the English in their vernacular, 
and thus both are accommodated. In Lower Canada, a large proportion 
of the physicians cannot speak the English language at all. A Journal, 
therefore, from which articles in French were excluded, would be of no 
kind of use to many gentlemen of very eminent medical attainments. 
We confess ourselves warmly interested in the future success and stability 
of the Medical Journal of Montreal. 


Extirpation of Ovarian Tumors . — By an extract from the Medico-Cbi- 
rurgical Review, copied into this Journal last week, it will be seen that 
the new method of removing dropsical ovaria is not approved of by all 
the European surgeons. The editor of the London Lancet has likewise 
written strongly against the general adoption of the operation. The 
following extract from the London Medical Times presents a more favor- 
able view of the subject. — “ Clay, Walne, and F. Bird, have excised ova- 
rian tumors more frequently than any other English surgeons we know 
of, all of them With much success. Another eminent surgeon, Mr. Benj. 
Phillips, surgeon to the Westminster Hospital, has also performed this 
operation, we believe with great skill and success. In fact, it is now a 
received improvement, and few of our best surgeons would hesitate about 
its adoption in circumstances offering what we would call an appropriate 
casus belli .” 


Impetigo. By W. Hughes Willshire, M.D., M.B.S. — When occur- 
ring in infants, during the first dentition, Erichsen, Plenck, Granville, 
Billard, Bielt, and others, doubt the propriety of interfering, and driving 
in the eruption suddenly. According to Erichsen, in the acute stage in 
older persons, all specific remedies are perfectly useless. In the more 
chronic, stages, Erichsen has found a lotion of the sulphuret of potash, 
with sulphurous waters taken internally, the best mode of treatment. 
Cuzenave and Schedal, allhough advising a lotion of sulphuret of potash, 
carbonate of potash or soda, and water, state that the preparations of sul- 
phur have been too generally recommended, and that their indiscriminate 
employment, especially in the earlier stages, is often decidedly injurious. 
In some instances, Erichsen uses an ointment of the nitrate of mercury, 
or else of the peroxide ; and if the itching is very troublesome, a lotion of 
the oxide of zinc, with a little prussic acid, is advisable. 

Rnyer approves of sulphurous lotions, and ointments of the nitrate of 
mercury ; and Dr. Thomson has seen the best results from the use of the 
latter. A combination of the acetate of lead and prussic acid, or the ap- 
plication of blisters to the part, have also been recommended. The in- 
ternal remedies of late spoken well of, are : arsenic, sulphur, nitric acid 
and the bichloride of mercury. — Ibid. 


Alcoholic Odor detected in Serous Effusion in the Ventricles of the Brain. 
By L. Bradley, M.D., of Elgin, Kane Co., 111. — On the 6th of February 
last, Drs. J. and E. Tift, of this village, with myself, were summoned 
before a coroner’s inquest, holden upon the body of Samuel Page, for the 
purpose of examining the body, and giving testimony in the cose. It ap- 
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peared, from the evidence before the jury, that the deceased was found 
about two miles from this village, in his wagon, with his feet hanging 
over the fore board, his body resting upon a bag of grain, and his head 
upon the bottom of the wagon. He was totally insensible, as if in deep 
and heavy sleep ; his breath was stertorous and difficult. He was taken 
to a neighboring dwelling, where he expired in about ten minutes. He 
had, a short time previously, left a “ grocery” in this place, where he had 
been drinking freely ; had been on a journey for some days, on his way 
to Iowa, and had been in the habit of drinking two or three times a day 
on the road, but was not an habitual drunkard. He left the “grocery” 
partially intoxicated, without mittens, or any other extra over-clothes, 
though the weather was somewhat below freezing point. He was a 
hardy, rugged man, plethoric and robust, with ample chest and a thick 
short neck. 

Inspection . — Upon opening the cranium, about six hours after death, 
dark-fluid blood poured rapidly from the sinuses, to the amount of 
eight or ten ounces. The brain exhibited excessive vascular turgescence ; 
in the corpora striata, a small amount of sanguineous extravasation was 
detected, and in the lateral ventricles, some serous effusion. The medical 
witnesses agreed in expressing their opinion, that the deceased died of 
apoplexy, caused by an intemperate use of stimulating liquor, and expo- 
sure to cold, superadded to a strong predisposition of the system to that 
disorder. The verdict of the jury was, “ death by apoplexy caused by 
intemperance.” 

The circumstance, and, indeed, the only one, that I thought rendered 
this case worthy of particular note, was the fact, that the effused fluid 
found in the ventricles, yielded strongly the alcoholic odor ; this was so 
apparent that it was readily recognized by every member of the jury. 
Thus, we have a fact, corroborating others which have been reported, 
proving satisfactorily that, in some way, alcohol in substance does find its 
way to the brain . — Illinois Medical and Surgical Journal . 


Centre District Medical Society , N. H. — On Wednesday, May 1st, the 
following gentlemen were elected as officers for the ensuing year : — Ezra 
Carter, M.D., Concord, President ; Jesse Merrill, M.D., Franklin, Vice Pre • 
sident ; E. K. Webster, M.D., Boscawen, Secretary ; Warren E. Chase, 
M.D., Boscawen, Wirt. D. Buck, MtD., Concord, James A. Tilton, M.D., 
Chichester, Counsellors ; M. T. Willard, M.D., Concord, Trea > rer ; 
C. P. Gage, M.D., Concord, Librarian ; Drs. Carter and Chase, Library 
Committee ; Benjamin H. Tripp, M.D., Concord, was elected an associate. 

Dissertations were read by Dr. H. Gage, of E. Weare, upon “ Alter - 
ants .” and by Dr. C. T. Berry, of Pittsfield, upon “ The Influence of Mind 
upon Disease .” 

To Cor respondents. — A paper from Dr. Slack has been received, and will be 
reserved till another, on the same subject, already acknowledged in the Journal, 
has been disposed of. 

Married, — At Morris, N. Y., Dr. Samuel Galentine to Miss Anna Mary Alden, 
both of Nunda Valley. 

Number of deaths in Boston for the week ending June 8, 26.— Males, 12 ; Females, 14. Stillborn, 8. 

Of consumption, 2— flu, 2— dropsy, 2— wounds, 1— teething, 2— liver complaint, 1— syphilis, 1— 
erysipelas, 1— scarlet fever, 3— dropsy in the brain, 4— lung fever, 1— inflammation of the bowels, 1 — 
palsy. 1— apoplexy, 1— intemperance, 1— throat distemper, 1— typhus fever, 1. 

Under 5 years, 12— between 5 and 20 years, 1— between 20 and 60 years, 11— over 60 years, 2. 
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Sponge in the Stomach . — Dr. Chowne narrated, at a meeting of the 
Medical Society of London, the case of an infant, three months and a 
half old, who, while being fed from a bottle, the artificial nipple of which 
was formed by the end of a glove, in which a piece of sponge was en- 
closed, suddenly appeared to choke, and became very red in the face. 
These symptoms passed off, and the child continued to feed. The bottle 
was afterwards examined, and the sponge being missed, the mother at 
once conjectured that the child had swallowed it, and a medical man was 
called in, who ordered half an ounce of castor oil to be taken immedi- 
ately. No pain or inconvenience resulted, and thebit of sponge ultimately 
passed per anum. Dr. Chowne mentioned the case on account of the 
popular belief that sponge, cork, &c., when taken into the stomach, caused 
fatal results, not by poisoning, as it did not appear to possess Any poison- 
ous properties, but by the mechanical irritation or obstruction it produced. 
Cases of death caused by swallowed pieces of cork are not at all frequent, 
but one has been mentioned of a good-sized dog that died from swallow- 
ing half a wine-cork. The action of sponge in the stomach is not known. 
It is supposed, popularly, to be injurious, from its being indigestible, and 
liable to swell : it is regarded, professionally, as a mechanical irritant. 
Dr. Chowne then referred to two cases recorded by Mr. Rickwood, in the 
Veterinarian , of sponges swallowed by horses. In the first, after the 
liberal use of aloes and calomel, for nine or ten days, the animal did 
well, without having passed the sponge per anum : in the other, the 
period when the sponge was swallowed was not known ; the horse was 
only known to have done so, from its passing the sponge in a fetid state 
by the bowels. The first horse was not watched after the tenth day. 
These two cases, Dr. Chowne observed, were in opposition to each other 
as to the digestibility of sponge, a process which, he remarked, might be 
ajded in the horse, from the fact that the bowels also participate in the 
performance of that function. — London Medical Times . 


On the Frequency of Cancer . — Dr. Tanchon addressed a letter to the 
Parisian Academy of Sciences, containing the following remarks on this 
disease. From statistical tables it would appear that the number of can- 
cers augments annually ; in England, Mr. Farr6 indicates 2448 in 1838, 
and 2691 in 1839 ; at Berlin a similar remark ; on the registers for the 
deaths in the department of the Seine, 1830 — 668 were produced by 
cancer, or 1.96 per cent. ; and, in 1840, there were 889, or 2.40 per cent. 
The cause of this disease seems to be aggravated by civilization ; for it 
is more frequent in populous cities than in the country ; thus, in Paris 
there are 2.64 deaths per cent., and only 1.63 in the country. Of 9118 
deaths caused by cancer, there were, in France, 6967 women, and 2161 
men ; and, in England, on 5139 deaths, 3S59 women, and 1220 men. 
The age in which it appeared was from 40 to 70. In the female 
the breast, and in the male the stomach, is mostly the seat. As to the 
treatment: surgeons operate, though they admit that extirpation does not 
cure, and that the disease frequently reappears and ultimately carries off 
the patient ; should they, however, not operate, from the refusal of the suf- 
ferer, or any other cause, they leave the disease to nature, saying that 
there is nothing to be done. From these remarks and his experience, the 
author concludes that extirpation ought never to be had recourse to, but 
when all other means have failed. — Ibid. 
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A CASE OF HEPATIC ABSCESS, WHICH DISCHARGED PUS AT 

THREE POINTS. 

By Andrew B. Kilpatrick, M.D., of Woodrille, Mitt. 

In looking over the medical literature of the day, one is struck by the 
number of cases of strange or wonderful disease— of recovery from 
wounds apparently immedicable, or diseases of the most hopeless charac- 
ter — and a doubt may sometimes arise whether such things can be so. 
But the physician of extensive experience or reading has been taught 
that, in our profession, ** Truth is strange — stranger than fiction.” 

The following case, if I ant not mistaken, will be considered remarka- 
ble. If there is another on record precisely like it, I have not been able 
to find the history of it, and I have looked diligently through all the 
medical books within my reach. It occurred in the Grand Prairie, St. 
Landry Parish, Louisiana, in the practice of Dr. James M. Murph, of 
Washington, near Opelousas. 

Stephen Bundick, aged 33 years, large and well formed, a blacksmith by 
trade, health generally good, but occasionally interrupted by attacks of in- 
termittent fever, and pain in the right hypochondrium, which latter symptom 
was increased by hard labor. On the 23d of February, 1843, he was 
attacked by severe pain in the region of the liver, which yielded to vene- 
section and cathartic medicine. The pain returned next day with its 
former violence ; the same remedial agents were again employed, but the 
bleeding was not carried Jo a sufficient extent, as the pain was only 
slightly moderated, and continued, in spite of free catharsis, up to the 
morning of the 3d of March, when the pain suddenly diminished, leaving 
a dull, heavy pain, as he styled it. This was regarded as a favorable 
crisis, and he and his family looked with hope to a speedy restoration of 
health. The scene, however, soon changed ; his extremities became 
cold, and a clammy perspiration bedewed his body. By employing stimu- 
lants and rubefacients a slight degree of warmth was restored, but he still 
continued to sink, becoming partially comatose, with difficult, laborious 
respiration ; and in the afternoon what was regarded as the ominous 
death-rattle added to the other symptoms its unwelcome sound. It was 
at this late stage of the case that Dr. Murph was called in. The hands 
and feet of the patient were very cold ; eyes, though dull, still indicated 
consciousness and apprehension, as be gazed in his physician’s counte- 
20 
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Case of Hepatic Abscess . 

nance. Pulse small, soft, and threadlike, so much so as to be scarcely 
perceptible ; tongue moist, clean at the tip and edges, brown and fissured 
in the centre and at the base; dull pain in the right side; slight tender- 
ness in the epigastrium ; spleen and liver both considerably enlarged; 
intestines had been emptied by free purgation. Stimulants were now 
given freely, and frictions and mustard sinapisms applied to the extremi- 
ties, followed by vesicatories. Scarified cups to right side of thorax, after 
which, ung. tart. ant. was rubbed on the scarified places, and a large 
vesicatory was applied to right hypochondrium. He was revived by the 
stimulants, and by turning him on the right side the mucus was dis- 
lodged from the trachea, and his respiration became more easy. Left 
powders of submur. hydrarg., sulph. quinine and gum camphor, to be 
administered. every three hours, and assisted, if necessary, by enema. 

March 4th. Pulse fuller; skin more natural in wannth and color ; 
blisters drew well; expectoration more easy and free ; medicine acted 
rather too much. Continued same powders, with the addition of morphia. 

5th, 6th and 7th. — Visited him regularly, and his amendment was pro- 
gressive and marked. Pustules from ung. tart. ant. ; blistered surfaces 
secreting and bowels soluble; appetite returning. There is still a disin- 
clination to lying on the left side, and occasionally an obtuse pain io 
right side. Giving general directions, visits were discontinued. Saw 
him again on the 27th March, at which lime he was expectorating pus 
freely ; stated that he had discharged an immense quantity of purulent 
matter by vomiting. Troubled with copious night sweats, preceded by 
slight febrile exacerbation. In three weeks more he was again working 
at his trade. The disease, however, was not eradicated. 

On the 27th May medical assistance was again demanded, when he 
was found in a worse condition than before ; very feeble and emaciated, 
with the liver so much enlarged as to fill nearly two thirds of the abdo- 
men, obstructing, materially, the operation of the medicine. There was 
a painful tumor above the umbilicus, and one below, to the right side, or 
in the right lumbar region, both of which indicated the incipient forma- 
tion of abscesses. In spite of a rigid antiphlogistic treatment, and every 
effort to arrest the formation of pus, it was evident on the first of June, 
three days after, that this had taken place. Next day, upon examining 
the alvine dejections, it was discovered that they consisted almost exclu- 
sively of green pus. The points of the tumors were sunk, flaccid, and 
without any fluctuation. In a few days the tumors, or abscesses, were 
again full and doughy. At the solicitation of the family, and by the ad- 
vice of Dr. Tatman, and my friend, Dr. George Hill, of Opelousas, 
an opening was made through the abdominal parietes, and a quantity of 
foetid gas rushed out, allowing the abdomen to sink down into a flaccid 
condition. In a few days pus was discharged at the incision in consid- 
erable quantities ; the orifice had no disposition to close, although the lips 
were brought in apposition by adhesive straps. Although he discharged 
pus by expectoration and per anum, yet this was the greatest outlet, and 
in the course of two weeks the matter ceased entirely to pass by either of 
the openings, notwithstanding his body was placed in several different 
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postures. The quantity of pus at this time was small ; the opening was 
healthy, and there was such a favorable general condition of the patient, 
that hopes were entertained of a final recovery. At this stage of the 
case his attendant, Dr. Murph, was taken very ill, and saw him no more. 

From exposure, imprudence and neglect, as I am credibly informed 
by Dr. Tatman, and also the too free use of mercury, after the illness of 
his physician, a deplorable condition was brought on. Severe salivation, 
gangrene of the external orifice, general prostration, and wreck of the 
whole system supervened, and he died about the last of July, 1843, in 
a most loathsome condition. Dr. T. was called to see him, but it was 
too late — he was moribund when he saw him. I am extremely soriy to 
say, that owing to the peculiarly unpleasant situation of the cadaver, and 
the great press of other cases, there was not a post-mortem examination. 
And, in fact, in this particular the physicians of the South and West 
are culpably negligent in prosecuting these examinations. I hope, how- 
ever, that a change is taking place, both in the medical gentlemen and 
the community, as regards autopsies. 

On reviewing this remarkable case, there are many thoughts suggested 
to the mind, and many points of inquiry. Is it likely that he would 
have recovered from the first severe attack, if medical assistance had not 
been employed? My own impression is that he would not. The reme- 
dies employed to revive him, and the great mental adjuvant, of faith in 
his physician, brought him through. 

It is singular that an inflammation of the liver should have occurred 
at that season of the year, and more especially of last year, when the 
winter was so very cold and protracted. Is it likely that there was a 
slow, chronic lesion transpiring in that organ, the cause of the pain in the 
right hypochondrium, which was increased by hard labor ? 

I am of opinion that there were, in truth, four different points of exit 
to the pus; for on the 27th March he was found expectorating pus, and 
had vomited a great quantity ; here, then, were two. Subsequently he 
discharged green pus per anum, and then the external opening was made. 
It may be contended that the pus which was discharged by vomiting and 
per anum entered the alimentary canal at the same point. If it entered 
the stomach or duodenum, it could scarcely have passed the entire length 
of the intestinal tube in such an unmixed and pure condition as it was 
found to be ; and if it entered at any point below the duodenum, could it 
have been discharged by emesis ? My opinion is, that it was discharged 
into the stomach, and also into the colon. • 

A case somewhat similar, except that it was more rapid in its progress, 
is to be found in Dr. James Johnson’s treatise on the Diseases of Tropi- 
cal Climates. On post-obit search, he says, “ the liver was found one 
entire mass of suppuration and disease. 1 passed my hand from it into 
the stomach, to which it adhered, and through which an abscess had 
burst. Another adhesion had formed between the liver and the transverse 
arch of the colon, through which was an exit also for the matter.” 

A similar case, with a belter result, occurred in the practice of Dr. 
Colledge, at Macao, China, recorded in Dr. Bell’s Eclectic Journal of 
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Medicine, for January, 1839. He first discharged the pus through the 
colon downwards, and afterwards through the lungs. He finally re- 
covered. 

I am inclined to think that Mr. Bundick would have recovered, if 
proper professional aid had been rendered after his first medical attendant 
was taken sick. The case should teach us never to despair, but under 
circumstances the most unpromising to ply our measures to the last. Few 
cases can occur where less is promised than was afforded by this at ooo 
time, and yet the recovery was so far completed, that the patient was 
able to resume his laborious trade. It is greatly to be regretted that he 
did not receive in his relapse the same judicious treatment which attended 
his first illness. The omission of the autopsy is one which I also very 
much regret. — Western Journal of Medicine and Surgery . 


RANULA.— ABSCESS OF THE PAROTID GLAND. 

From air B. O. Brodio’a Lecture* at St. Oeorge’s Hospital. 

1 shall take this opportunity of speaking to you of another disease 
which corresponds to the one I have just mentioned. It occurs under 
the tongue, and it is principally among the out-patients that you will meet 
with it. It is called “ ranula.” If you lift up the tongue you will find a 
tumor as large as a horse bean, and this soon becomes larger ; examine it 
with your fingers, and you will find it contains fluid ; these tumors pro- 
duce very considerable inconvenience. Well, you puncture it with your 
lancet ; out comes half an ounce of fluid, and your patient immediately 
tells you he is well, and can move his tongue again as freely as ever ; be 
is well perhaps for a week, but by-and-by the tumor returns, and he comes 
to you again ; but why does he return ? because the opening has closed, 
and the fluid collects again of course. What is this tumor? It appears 
to be in the duct of the submaxillary gland. The orifice is stopped up, 
but the gland goes on secreting ; the secretion is lodged in the duct, which 
gradually dilates so as to form a bag, just a3 when an impediment occurs 
to the flow of urine down the ureter, it will dilate to the size of the small 
intestine. I have seen the urethra dilate in the same way, making a 
large membranous pouch in the perineum. You cannot apply the same 
remedy here as in the labial glands, because extirpating this tumor would 
be worse than doing nothing at all. From the number of small glands 
in the lip you can extirpate one with impunity, but not so with the sub- 
maxillary gland. What you have to do here is to make a permanent 
opening in the duct ; this I have done by making a small incision, then 
introducing the forceps and cutting out a circular piece. At other times 
1 have run a seton through and left it there. 1 have also had a metallic 
or wire ring made, and kept it open in this way ; at other times I have 
destroyed a portion with the caustic potash. But there is not one of 
these methods which has not disappointed me ; I have even removed 
half the bag ; it has taken a long time to close, and I thought I had ef- 
fected a cure ; but in three or four months it has dosed and the tumor 
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has returned. I have run a seton through, composed of several silk 
threads ; then I have fastened them to the cheek with sticking plaster, 
and the saliva has run out by them ; I have made the patient wear this 
several days, but on its removal the part closes. The best way seems to 
be letting the seton ulcerate out, and then there is a chance of its re- 
maining fistulous. There is this advantage in employing a metallic 
wire for your seton, viz., that it does not irritate so much as silk, and it is 
said there is more chance of the opening remaining pervious. After all, 
I think the best way is to allow a seton to remain in a few days, then re- 
move it, and teach the patient to introduce a probe daily ; this be will 
soon learn to do if he is an intelligent person ; this will act precisely as 
in stricture of the urethra, where the patient is taught to pass a bougie. 
It is a remarkable circumstance, that I never saw the duct of the parotid 
gland so affected, and 1 suppose this to arise from its great width. I 
have seen fistulous openings and the saliva escaping externally ; but this 
is widely different from the affection of the submaxillary gland, of which 
we have been speaking. 

Now that we are upon this subject, I shall make some remarks on aft- 
scesses of the parotid gland. These sometimes, after a very short time, heal 
readily ; but at other times they will not, in consequence of the continued 
escape of the saliva externally. At a meal this occurs in great quantity, 
and, of course, produces very great inconvenience. Some have said that 
half a teacupful may flow out on these occasions, but this is evidently an 
exaggeration. The cure of this affection is performed without trouble. 
The abscess will go on healing till it leaves a very small opening ; this 
you are to touch every day with nitrate of silver, and as it contracts, the 
saliva will find its way by another passage ; but every now and then this 
is insufficient. In these cases introduce a probe by the external opening 
to the gland ; then pass it carefully on till you feel it inside the cheek, 
where you will have nothing but mucous membrane between it and 
your finger ; having done this, you are to puncture the mucous membrane 
and pass the end of the probe into the mouth (an eyed probe should be 
employed) ; you will then have one end inside and the other outside the 
cheek. Then arm the eye of the probe with silk and draw it through, 
remove the probe and allow the silk to remain in. Then, at the external 
end of the silk, make a large knot and bring it to the mouth of the 
wound ; this will prevent the saliva flowing externally, whilst the thread 
directs it into the mouth. Keep this in, till the inner opening is well 
established, which generally requires about a fortnight or three weeks ; 
then remove it and touch the external opening daily till it closes. I 
don’t know whether the internal opening always remains pervious; but 
certainly the saliva finds its way through some internal canal. — London 
Medical Times. 
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LEPER HOSPITAL OF MEXICO. 

From Kendall's Narrative of the Texan Santa Fo Expedition. 

The room in which (he men afflicted with the leprosy are confined is 
nearly three hundred feet in length, by about thirty-five in width. The 
windows are large and numerous, admitting a sufficiency of air during 
the heat of the day, and are all grated. At first I could see no reason 
why the windows of a hospital were grated ; but afterwards learned that 
when a person is known to be a lazarino , or leper, he is at once taken 
to San Lazaro, and there confined as a kind of prisoner until liberated by 
death — for I believe that none ever recover from the horrible disease. At 
the time when we were confined in the Hospital the male department 
contained some fifty or sixty inmates, while in the female part of the 
establishment, which was in another building, there was a still greater 
number. 

1 feel not a little reluctant to attempt a picture of the unfortunate 
wretches who inhabit San Lazaro. The disease with which they are 
afflicted is unknown in Anglo-Saxon countries, or if there are any cases 
they are very rare. Other than those afflicted with the leprosy there 
were no occupants of the Hospital until our arrival, and the reason 
assigned by the Mexican government for confining us there was said to 
be that we had a contagious disease among us. The appearance of the 
unfortunate lepers is loathsome and hideous to a degree that beggars 
description. It makes its first appearance by scaly eruptions on different 
parts of the face and body of the victim, and these eruptions are never 
perfectly healed. The limbs of many, and more especially the hands, 
at first appear to be drawn and twisted out of all shape. Gradually the 
nose and parts of the feet are carried away, while the features become 
distorted and hideous. The voice assumes, at times, a husky and unnatural 
tone, and again the doomed patient i 9 unable to articulate except in a 
shrill, piping treble. With many, when near the last stages, all powers 
of speech are lost, and vainly do they endeavor to make known their 
wants by sounds, which belong not to this earth of ours. Death steps 
in at last to relieve the poor creatures of their sufferings, and to them at 
least it would seem that the visit of the grim tyrant must be welcome. 

Whether the leprosy of Mexico is contagious, I am unable to say. 
With many 1 have little doubt that it is to a degree constitutional — -being, 
in fact, hereditary, and perhaps never entirely eradicated from the blood. 
The climate may have some effect in engendering and keeping alive the 
disease, but of this, too, 1 am uncertain. The common belief among the 
lower classes is. that it is communicated by contact ; and indeed I am 
inclined to think that the only risk a person runs of taking it is from 
touching the person of one afflicted with it in its worst stages. The 
families and friends of the lazarinos would frequently visit them, bringing 
many little luxuries to add to their comfort. They would sit and con^ 
verse with them, too, for hours, apparently regardless of danger; but for 
myself, 1 took particular care not to come in too close contact with the 
unfortunate lepers. 
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Notwithstanding their lot would seem to be most melancholy, as a 
body they appeared well to enjoy themselves. Afterward, and while 
confined among them for some two months, 1 had every opportunity to 
observe them closely ; and one who has had no such opportunity can 
hardly imagine how much happiness and hilarity prevail among beings 
doomed to a lingering but certain death. Many of them were continu- 
ally playing at draughts or cards, taking the most intense interest in the 
games. On many occasions 1 saw parties of four engaged at cards, who 
had not a single nose or entire finger among them ; and any little success 
of one of them would be hailed with every demonstration of delight. 
Their dexterity, too, in shuffling and dealing cards, when bereft of fingers, 
was astonishing. Many of them were musicians, performing on both the 
harp and mandolin, and after nightfall they usually had a dance among 
themselves. Frequently they were visited by some of the female inmates 
of the Hospital, who would join their merry-makings. To describe one 
of their dances were impossible. A set of them would take the floor, 
composed of one or more couples. Some of the dancers were upon 
crutches, and almost all were in some way lame or disabled. The music 
would strike up, and then would follow some monotonous Mexican dance, 
accompanied by singing from voices which were excruciatingly harsh and 
discordant. The weird sisters around the magic caldron never made a 
more grotesque or frightful appearance than did these lepers, and had 
Macbeth encountered the latter upon the heath he would have run out- 
right, without even exchanging a word of parley. The wretched in- 
mates of the Hospital enjoyed themselves, however, at these dances, and 
but that their loud laughter was grating and discordant, it would have 
sounded joyous enough. The true feelings of merriment were there, but 
no midnight revel of witches or hobgoblins, or of the misshapen dwarfs 
romancers have created, could compare with the horrible manifestations 
of mirth that fell upon our ears, or could in any way shadow forth the 
strange orgies we frequently beheld within the gloomy walls of San 
Lazaro. 

If all the Mexican inmates of San Lazaro were afflicted with leprosy, 
and we are told that such was the case, there must be three or four differ- 
ent species of the disease. The faces of some of the lazarinos were cov- 
ered with blotches and eruptions, while their hands and feet were un- 
marked. Others, again, had complexions exceedingly fair and unblem- 
ished, yet their feet and hands were distorted or decayed. Some of the 
victims of the dreadful scourge were covered, from head to foot, with sores 
and ulcers hideous to look at — and then there were two or three cases 
where the patients presented no other marks of disease than the loss of a 
nose. But the most singular case of all was that of the old Spaniard — 
I think lie was a Spaniard — whom I have previously mentioned as con- 
tinually smoking his cigarritos. His flesh appeared to be entirely gone — 
dried up — his skin turned to a bluish purple — and his whole appearance 
was so strangely changed and distorted, that he more resembled an ani- 
mated mummy than aught else I can compare him to. His senses he 
still retained, while his actions and conversation convinced us that he was 
a well-informed and gentlemanly man. 
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OFFICINAL AND OTHER SYNONIMS OF TOBACCO. 

By S. J. W. Tabor, M.D., Shelburne Fall*, Mb. 

[Communicated for the Boaton Medical and Surgical Journal.] 

It was in the year 1492, during the first voyage of the celebrated 
Genoese adventurer, that dazzled with visions of gold and silver, and 
in the expectation of loading his three caravels with rare exotics, spices 
and diamonds, he landed on the Island of Cuba. There, on the first of 
November, he despatched into the interior two ambassadors, the one a 
Spaniard, Rodrigo de Jerez, and the other an Israelite, Luis de Torres,* 
familiar with Chaldaic and Arabic, which languages, however, he found 
of no service in addressing the aborigines of Cuba. These men returned 
to Columbus, from what he considered an unavailing tour, on the sixth of 
November.! It was on their way back that they witnessed the natives 
performing a ceremony to them unaccountable, and, as their apprehen- 
sions probably whispered, magicpl. They saw them roll dried herbs to- 
gether, light the same at one end with fire-brands, which they held for the 
purpose in their hands, and putting the other end in their mouths, draw 
in the smoke and puff it out again like so many demons. Don Fernando 
Colon records this circumstance in the life he wrote of Christopher Co- 
lumbus, his father. J Don Fernando was evidently not correctly conver- 
sant with the custom of which he speaks, as is plain from a literal trans- 
lation of some of his words concerning it, where he tells us many of the 
people of Cuba “ always bore a lighted fire-brand, to light, Jire, and 
perfume themselves with certain herbs , which they carried along with 
them.” Tobacco, it is true, is not mentioned by name, but there can be 
no doubt it was none other than itself that was commemorated. The 
surprise of the ambassadors, as we may well suppose, was extreme, and 
not unmixed with fear, for never before, in all their travels, bad they be- 
held a practice so strange, so loathsome, and, as they considered it, so 
dangerous. , Yet this very habit were the Spaniards destined to be the 
first Europeans to adopt, for there did European eyes first witness tbe 
clouds of smoke that arise from the fumigation of tobacco. This was 
the weed, the use of which struck de Torres and de Jerez with so much 
astonishment, and which, in the language of Washington Irving, $ “the 
ingenious caprice of man has since converted into a universal luxury, in 
defiance of the opposition of the senses.” 

Tobacco is a native of America, and was thus discovered. Its use 
was universal among the aborigines, from the Canadas to Brazil, and it 
had different designations in different localities and countries. In Virginia, 
which was afterwards so celebrated for its production, the Indians styled 
it uppowoc, as we are informed by Thomas Harriot. This gentleman, 
who was an ingenious scholar and an excellent mathematician, having in- 


* Navarette’* Primer Viage de Colon, tom. i., p. 51. Madrid, 1826. 
t Las Casas’s Histor. Ind., lib. i. cap. xlvi., p. 327. Madrid, 1753. 

t Histor. del Almirante, cap. xxvii., in Barela’s Historia dores Primitives de las India* Occidentals*, 
tom. i., p. 24. Madrid, 1749, fol. 

Y§ A Hist ory of the Life and Voyages of Christopher Columbus, Vol. L, b. iv., c. iv., p. ITS. New 
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vented a system of notation in modern algebra,* sailed with Sir Richard 
Greenville in the vessels sent on Sir Walter Raleigh’s third expedition to 
Virginia, and wrote an account of the voyage, which was published soon 
after. He says,f when speaking of the plants in the country he visited : 
“ There is an herbe which is sowed apart by itselfe, and is called by the 
inhabitants vppowoc : in the West Indies it has diuers names according 
to the seuerall places and countreys where it groweth and is vsed ; the 
Spanyards generally call it Tabacco.” The original inhabitants of the 
south-eastern West India isles called it yoli , and those of the neighboring 
continent termed it pcetun,% the latter title being the one by which it first 
became known among Europeans. Afterwards the English discarded 
this name for that of tobacco , imitating, or rather adopting, the designa- 
tion of the Spaniards. Concerning this name much and very general 
error exists in the republic of letters, and by being copied from one writer 
by another without inquiry, it has been continued and diffused. Rapin 
says tobacco received its name “ from Tobago, one of the Carribbee islands, 
where it plentifully grows.”§ Richardson tells us it was so called “ from 
an island in the West Indies, where it was found in abundance by the 
Spaniards. ”|| Webster says the word came “ from Tabaco , a province 
of Yucatan in Spanish America, where it was first found by the Span- 
iards.”1f A French work, which aims at great exactness, speaks in the 
same manner.** The author of The Smoker’s, Chewer’s , and Snuff- 
Taker’s Companion, ff repeats the assertion, and even Loudon, in his 
excellent Encyclopaedia of Agriculture. ££ like the author just mention- 
ed, speaks of the popular name of tobacco being derived “ from the 
island of Tobacco in the Gulph of Mexico!” This opinion, though 
so often expressed, is entirely incorrect, and is one of those errors arising 
from similarity of sound, into which etymologists and antiquarians so fre- 
quently fall, and which has in some instances been so ridiculously. exem- 
plified in the writings of persons seeking to find Hebrew and Phoenician 
roots in the dialects and languages of our aborigines. 

The first discovery of the use of tobacco, as we have said, really took 
place as early as the very first voyage of Columbus, and on the island of 
Cuba, Tabasco, whether the province adjoining Yucatan, or the island at 
the mouth of the river Grijalon, not then being known. The word to- 
bacco owes its origin to the island of St. Domingo, where the plant is 
indigenous, and was known from time immemorial to the natives. These 
islanders, according to Father Charlevoix, §§ called it cohiba, and the 
pipe with which they smoked it tabaco . Humboldt likewise confirms the 


* Btith’s History of Virginia, p. 20. Playfair’s Dissertation, p. 1, s. 1. 

t Navigations, Voyages and Discoveries of the English Nation, collected by Hakluyt, Vol. 111., p. 
330. London, 1610, 4to. 

t Nic. Gavellus’s Storia Distlnta, e Coriosa del Tabacco, Ac., p. 203. Pesaro, 1758, 8vo. 

§. The History of England, as well Ecclesiastical as Civil, Ac., Vol. II., p. 122, n. 5. 

I A New Dictionary of the English Language, Vol. II., p. 1942. London, 1839, 4to. 

V An American Dictionary of the English Language, Ac., Vol. II. 

** “ Cette plante (Tabac), acre et caustique, trouvee en 1520 .' prea de Tobasco dans le Golfe du 
Mexique.” Precis sur i’Amerique, p. 116. 
tt Philadelphia, 1841. p. 14. 
tt London, 1831, p. 936. 

$ Hlstoire de Pile Espagnole on de S. Domlngue, tom. !., p. 54. Amsterdam, 1783. 
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assertion.* By the Mexicans it was called yeilf, and Garcillasso de la 
Vega, in his Royal Commentaries of Peru , says it was known among 
the natives of that country by the name of sayri.% The Spaniards were 
then possessors of all these countries, holding them by virtue of discovery, 
and by a bull of Pope Alexander VI., wherein the assignment was made 
u with the plenitude of apostolic power, by the authority of God Om- 
nipotent granted to him through blessed Peter, and of the vicarship of 
Jesus Christ which he exercises upon earth.' They adopted the Hay- 
tian word tabaco to designate the new weed, applying it to the vegetable 
instead of the pipe. Although the herb had before been called poctun, 
as we have had occasion to observe, after the manner of the Brazilians, 
yet it singularly happened that the continental term was soon entirely 
superseded by the erroneous designation, the word in use at this time 
being much the same in all the languages of Europe. The Danes call 
it tobak; the Dutch, tabdk ; the French, tabac ; the Germans, t a back ; 
the Italians, tabacco ; the Polanders, tobnka ; the Russians, tabok ; the 
Portuguese, tabacco ; the Spaniards, tabaco ; and the English, tobacco .|| 
The Tartars and Japanese likewise give it a similar name, but those 
people who use the Arabic language term it “ dokhan, id est fumus,” 
according to that most magniBcent work on Egypt, “ pub lie par les 
Ordres de sa Majesty l’Empereur Napoleon le Grand,” as the title page 
informs us.1T 

In old works it is not uncommon to meet the term pcetun , and some 
writers, ignorant of its derivation, gravely trace it to the Greek word 
neruu** thus seriously committing a folly, which old Joshuah Syl- 
vester, in his curious poem, does in jest, in regard to the word tobacco : 

" Which of their weapons has the conquest got 
Over their wits— the pipe or else the pot ? 

For even the derivation of the name 
Seems to allude and to include the same : 

Tobacco , r o) flu one would say ; 

To cup-god Bacchus dedicated aye.”tt 

Some of the other early names by which tobacco was distinguished, 
besides poctun , yoli 9 yeti , sayri and uppowoc , wereJJ picielt , co 2 obba f 
gioia , dunkol , herba sancta crucis, herba regin<t % herbe a la reine % herbe 
a Vambassadeur , herbe au grand prieur , herba mcdicea , la bugfose,§§ 
and some others. Linnaeus afterwards bestowed the title of ntco{ta/va|[[[ 
on the genus to which tobacco belongs, and as not only this designation. 


* Euai Politique snr )e Royanme de la Nouvelle-Espagne, tom. il p. 444. Paris, 1811, 4to. 
t F. Hernandez's Nova Plant arum, Animalium et Mineraiium Mexicanorum, Historia, Ac. lib. ▼. 
cap. 51, p. 173. Rome, 1651, fol. 

S Comment ori ns Reales que tratau de el Origin de los Incas, Ac., p. 64. Madrid, 1723, fbL 
Memoir of Columbus, Ac. By D. O. B. epotorno, p. 172, Dnc. xxxvii. 

J. R. McCulloch's Dictionary of Commerce, p. 1161. London, 1835. 
f Description de I'Egypte, Ac., tom. ii. p. 55* Pari*, 1812, fol. 

** Charlevoix's Hhloire de I’lsle Espagnole, tom. I., p. 54. 

ft Tobacco Battered and the Pipes Shattered (about their ears who Idel idolise so base and barba- 
rous a weed; or at leastwise overlove so loathesome a vauitie), by a volley of holy shot thundered 
from Mount Helicon, p. 56. London, 1614, l2mo. 
ft Asiatic Journal, August, 1826, Vol. XXII.. p. 137. London. 

& Dictionnaire fiolanique. Par le Citoyen Lamarck. Paris, L'An iv. de la Republique, tom. iv., 
p. 4<7, 4to. 

HU Genera Plantarum eorumque Ch&racUres Nat armies, n. 248. Lugd. Bat., 1737, 0vo. 
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but also several of the foregoing, are connected with curious incidents, I 
will consider them in a future No. of the Medical and Surgical Journal. 
I am aware that neither the present or the promised article will enable their 
readers to percuss like Piorry, or distinguish rhonchi like Louis ; but to 
those who wish a moment’s relaxation from treatises on diagnosis and prog- 
nosis, 1 hope they may not prove unacceptable. 


EPIDEMIC ERYSIPELATOUS FEVER— NO. VII. 

Bf S. ▲. Allen, M.D., Middletmry, Vermont. 

ICommuniceted for the Boston Medical and 8urgical Journal. — Continued from page 380.] 

Medication. — From the preceding nosological and pathological obser- 
vations, it may have been apparent that, at least, epidemic erysipelatous 
fever naturally belongs to the class of “ sclj-limited diseases that it 
possesses the essential character of an exanthem ; that when the com- 
plaint has become established, all attempts to shorten or abridge its dura- 
tion are of little or no consequence. In this particular, it is allied to its 
associates rubeola, rosalia, pestis, variola and typhus fever. However 
humiliating this conclusion may be, its truth, it must be admitted, is in 
accordance with the experience of the most observant practitioners. Its 
truth has been sanctioned and sustained by our distinguished and learned 
American writer, Dr. J. Bigelow, in bis valuable discourse on “ self- 
limited diseases .” His views upon this subject have since been given 
in Vols. XII. and XIII. of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal ; 
and more recently, in his notes to Marshall Hall’s Practice of Medicine. 

At first, the admission of this principle may appear somewhat appal- 
ling, but it does not in the least diminish the value of well-directed efforts 
to mitigate and control the morbid phenomena. On the contrary, it en- 
hances their appreciable utility by restraining undue expectations and by 
the prevention of the adoption of unjustifiable measures ; and in rendering 
anticipations more likely to be realized. As the well-directed efforts of 
the firemen have often saved a whole city from conflagration by the ex- 
tinguishment of the devouring element as it bursts out at different points, 
so in the disease which is the subject of these remarks, the judicious 
adaptation of therapeutic measures has often prevented much pain and 
distress, and saved even life itself. The skill of the mariner, also, may 
cause his vessel to outride the storm, though his agency cannot shorten its 
duration or mitigate its violence. Nor, in fact, is the importance and 
honor of the medical profession in any measure diminished by the ad- 
mission of this position. The profession will always be elevated, exactly 
in proportion as it understands its own powers, and professes simply what 
it can accomplish. It is no derogation from its importance that its profes- 
sors cannot control the events of life, health, sickness and death. 

In the whole catalogue of human ailments, not one probably demands 
more sagacity and tact of the physician, or requires a more multifarious 
medication, than erysipelatous fever. The pathological condition of the 
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system at the time is the principal, and almost the only guide to the 
practitioner. Routine practice, either of the empiric or regular physi- 
cians, may cure some, but inevitably must hasten the fatal event of others. 
Each case ought to be subjected to rigid clinicaf examination, and each 
of its morbid phenomena separately noticed, and the whole considered 
detached from all other cases, except so far as related to the general cha- 
racter of the prevailing disease ; and more especially, if the case be of 
much severity. The examination must often be repeated, otherwise the 
remedial measures cannot be adapted to the existing character of the 
complaint. In the course of one, two, or three hours, I have seen a 
whole train of morbid phenomena entirely changed. Occasionally, an 
affected vital organ has been relieved by a metastasis of the local ery- 
sipelatous affection to the surface, and, on the contrary, an external ery- 
sipelatous inflammation, by repercussion, has suddenly seized a vital or- 
gan, as the brain, the lungs, or some of the abdominal viscera, thereby 
portending the most unfavorable termination. Practical experience de- 
monstrates, as well as common sense shows, that the system in each of 
these abnormal states cannot tolerate with safety, much less require, the 
same routine of medication. The pathological practitioner will often 
find, however apparently paradoxical it may at the moment appear, that 
the same morbid depressed or excited state of the system may arise from 
causes which are directly opposite in their natures, and which for their 
successful removal require agencies which are equally antagonizing and 
diverse. Some instances in illustration of this principle will subsequently 
be adduced. 

To dissever or control the catenation of diseased action, every state of 
the human system has its appropriate therapeutic demand, and to each 
stale the suitable remedial agent must be properly adapted. Boerhaave 
has long since averred, that in medicine there is no remedy except that 
which becomes such by adaptation. The correctness of this precept in 
the affection under consideration, cannot be infringed or suffer any viola- 
tion with impunity. I have seen some, and been informed of other in- 
stances, in which the untimely application, even of an epispastic, during 
the inflammatory period, if it did not produce, obviously hastened, the fa- 
tal termination. The human machine, it has been quaintly remarked by 
Mr. Hunter, is neither a mill-hopper nor a retort, through which, espe- 
cially in an abnormal condition, all kinds of ingredients can pass without 
harm. And yet, so great is the tenacity with which life clings to this 
clayey tenement, that it sometimes sustains its hold against the encroach- 
ments of disease and the improper measures which are used for its re- 
moval. Reputed great cures are sometimes greater escapes from the 
remedies than from the disease. 

Can the disease be arrested at the accession ? That the disease at its 
onset is susceptible of being arrested, is in accordance not only with my 
own experience, but with that of many of my medical friends. This 
must be taken in a limited sense. Every case cannot be arrested by any 
management whatever \ others can be prevented from the subsequent 
course of disease. 
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It is an admitted position, that a person may be exposed to the infec- 
tion of a contagious disease, and afterwards, if he be not exposed to some 
of the exciting causes, as fatigue, &c., its influence will not be experi- 
enced. I have several times witnessed the truth of this principle. Per- 
sons after exposure to the measles, for instance, have passed several 
weeks, when from over-exertion or other causes they have become indis- 
posed and finally had their exanthem. In respect to the disorder under 
consideration, a check and subsequent exemption may be extended to 
the first stage of the invasion. To accomplish this desirable object, after 
the seizure the sooner the remedial measures are adopted, the greater the 
promise of a successful issue. Time is now everything. The measure 
which at this period may sever the chain of febrile commotion, will soon, 
by delay, become inefficient, or useful only to control the morbid actions 
as they will be developed. The measures demanded to arrest the com- 
plaint will vary with the existing morbid condition of the system. These 
must all conspire to remove the chills, rigors, febrile heat , or local en- 
gorgement and pains present. As a general principle, there has no one 
means been attended with more uniform success than a free and universal 
sweat. To insure its most beneficial and salutary results, it rnust'be uni- 
formly extended over the whole body, and be induced by mild agencies 
of neither too. heating nor stimulating character. There must neither 
exist local engorgement, nor remain a too high grade of pyreclic action. 
The patient should be placed in a favorable and easy condition, the tem- 
perature of the room being kept at about 70 deg. Fahr., the system pre- 
pared, and the means used ought then to be of a soothing and quieting 
kind. 

Diaphoretics. — Before commencing the sudorific process, if the patient 
have a cauma or local congestion of an internal organ, either of these 
must be removed ; otherwise the danger will be unavoidably augmented 
by the very means which would have accomplished its removal. The 
human machine, although it be subject to the laws of vitality, and under 
the influence, to a certain extent, of chemical affinity, like every kind of 
mechanical machinery, if an obstacle thwart any of its regular operations, 
it will not tolerate an augmentation of power without the risk of a break or 
lesion of some or many of its parts. The prudent mill-wright, in lieu of 
letting the water fall in full torrent on his wheel, when perchance a log 
may have prevented its regular revolutions, w ould first remove the ob- 
stacle, lest he might by the increase of power spoil his machinery. The 
judicious and discreet physician cannot be less careful of the human ma- 
chine than the practical miller is of the subject of his operations. 

Having arrived at the instant of the attack, during the cold stage, and 
having ascertained that no internal organ is in a state of capillary con- 
gestion, I have usually attempted to promote a steady and uniform dia- 
phoresis. The effect of this process tends directly to equalize and diffuse 
the action of the sanguiferous and capillary systems, which not only at 
this period of the disease, but during its whole duration, are objects never 
to be neglected. Like its kindred associates, pestis and rosalia, its natural 
tendency is to some local congestion ; differing, it may be, more in the 
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place , than in the essential generic character. The specific difference is 
obvious. The local manifestations in pestis are buboes in different glands, 
ordinarily of the inguinal ; and in rosalia, tumefaction or local inflamma- 
tion, with congestion about the fauces ; but in erysipelatous fever the spe- 
cific manifestation may invade any and every part of the system. To 
prevent, if possible, if not to control the violence of this local affection, is 
of the utmost importance. 

(To be continued.) 


RESEARCHES ON INANITION.— ARTIFICIAL HEAT IN FEVERS. 

[The last number of the British and Foreign Medical Review contains 
a notice of a new work by Dr. Chossat, of Paris, which comprises the 
results of many hundred experiments on animals subjected to the partial 
and total deprivation of food and drink. We have room only for a brief 
analysis of Dr. C.’s views of the immediate cause of death in the animals 
experimented upon.] 

Desirous of testing the correctness of his idea that the cooling of the 
body is the immediate cause of death, M. Chossat tried the ingenious 
experiment of placing animals, whose death seemed impending, under 
the influence of artificial heat ; and the result of this trial was very re- 
markable. In every instance he delayed subjecting the animals to this 
influence, until his experience of their state led him to believe that their 
death must be very near ; and in several cases the animals died whilst he 
was performing the process of weighing, &c., preparatory to placing 
them in the rcchauffoir . The result was in general to restore those yet 
alive, from a state of insensibility and want of muscular power, to a con- 
dition of comparative activity ; their temperature rose, their muscular 
power returned, they flew about the room, and took food when it was 
presented to them ; and, if the artificial assistance was sufficiently pro- 
longed, and they were not again subjected to the starving process, 
most of them recovered. If they were left to themselves too early, 
however, the digestive process was not performed, and they ultimately 
died. Up to the time when they began to take food, their weight con- 
tinued to diminish ; the secretions being renewed, under the influence 
of artificial heat, sometimes to a considerable amount. It is not until 
digestion has actually taken place (which is commonly many hours 
subsequently to the ingestion of the food), that the animal regains the 

E ower of generating heat ; up to that period, the heat which its body 
as acquired from external sources, is lost as soon as ever the supply 
fails ; and thus M. Chossat lost many animals by the accidental cooling 
of his stove during his absence. It is to be remembered that, in these 
instances, the resources of the body are on the point of being completely 
exhausted, when the attempt at re-animation is made ; consequently it 
has nothing whatever to fall back upon ; and the leaving it to itself ai 
any time until fresh resources have been provided by it, is consequently 
as certain a cause of death, as it would have been in the first instance. 
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In the application of heat to bodies of larger size than the small 
animals experimented on by M. Chossat, it is to be remembered that a 
longer time will be necessary for them to become equally affected by it ; 
and means should be taken to apply it more effectually. The warm bath, 
and, still better, the contact of warm solid bodies with a large part of 
the surface, should be employed in preference to simple heated air. The 
same rule applies to the case of children bom so prematurely as to require 
artificial modes of sustaining their beat. In one of the most remarkable 
of these upon record, it was soon found that no means of applying the 
warmth were so effectual as contact with the warm body of another 
person ; and by relays provided for the purpose, this was maintained 
almost uninterruptedly during the first three weeks of the infant’s extra- 
uterine life. It was observed that, when this was intermitted for the 
purpose of changing the dress, the child’s powers immediately began to 
flag ; although the operation was conducted before a fire, and consequently 
in an atmosphere at least as hot as its own body. 

The memoir concludes with some remarks by M. Chossat on the fre- 
quency of inanitiation as the real cause of death, in various exhausting 
diseases. Upon this point we feel much inclined to agree w'ith him ; es- 
pecially since his inquiries upon insufficient alimentation have shown, 
that this produces effects precisely the same in character with those re- 
sulting from complete deprivation of food, though somewhat more tardy 
in their appearance. It is especially, perhaps, in those forms of febrile 
disease, in which no decided lesion can be discovered after death, that 
this view has the strongest claim to reception ; and it is here, too, that 
its practical applications may become most important. For if, as we 
have good reason to believe, the morbific cause is temporary in its in- 
fluence, it follows that if we can sustain the system, until it has passed 
away, the patient who would otherwise have sunk under it may recover. 
By way of analogy, we may refer to those cases of narcotic poisoning, in 
which recovery has been due to the artificial maintenance of the respira- 
tory process, during the period when it would have been checked by the 
narcotism. Now we cannot support the system in fever by aliment , for 
this would not be digested, even if it were taken into the stomach. But 
we well know the beneficial effects of alcohol in its advanced stages ; 
and the large quantity of this stimulus that may be administered in many 
cases of fever, is a matter of familiar experience. Now admitting that 
its beneficial operation is partly due to its specific effect upon the nervous 
6ystem, we cannot help thinking that we are to regard it as also resulting 
from the new supply of combustible material, which is thus introduced in 
the only form in which it can he taken up by the vascular system. 

Now if there be any truth in these views, there is an obvious deduc- 
tion from them, of the highest practical importance, viz., that in the ad- 
vanced stages of fever, when death seems impending, we should endeavor 
to ward it off by a liberal supply of artificial heat. We have already 
seen the extraordinary results which this produced upon Rl. Chossat’s 
starved pigeons and turtle-doves; and we see no reason why similar bene- 
ficial results should not present themselves in the case of patients inani - 
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tiaied by fever, though they will be, of course, greatfy modified by the 
morbific cause, so long as it remains in the system. We would earnestly 
suggest a trial of this expedient, which the simple hot-air bath, now used 
in many of our hospitals, will readily permit, to those of our readers who 
may have the opportunity of putting it in practice. We do not promt 
success ; but we think that we have shown good physiological grounds, 
why it may be reasonably expected. We should warn them, however, 
that the continuance of this external aid for a few hours, or a day or two, 
is by no means sufficient ; but that it must be afforded until the digestive 
powers are sufficiently re-established to afford the requisite support to 
the system through the legitimate channel. 


THE BOSTON MEDICAL AND SURGICAL JOURNAL 
BOSTON, JUNE 1 9 , 1 8 4 4. 


Insanity an Apology for Crime . — Nothing is more common, in the 
courts of law, than apologies and pleadings in behalf, of criminals on ac- 
count of their supposed insanity. There is no crime committed which 
does not elicit sympathy somewhere, because it is believed that the ac- 
cused never would have been guilty of the criminal act were he in a 
sound state of mind. This feeling, and its bold expression by philan- 
thropists, is honorable to humanity; indeed, it is based on the broad 
foundation of Christian charity, that is inculcated by our holy religion. 
But because this disposition to apologize exists, it by no means establishes 
the fact that all who are arraigned for misdemeanors and infractions of 
the civil code, are insane. Nor, indeed, are we to believe any of them 
are, till a most thorough investigation has been made into all the circum- 
stances, and the character, habits, moral tone, health and pursuits of the 
accused, weighed in a just balance by competent judges. The question 
arises, who are the competent advisers ? Whose testimony should be re- 
lied on by judges and juries? 

About twenty-five years ago, Trask, a notoriously wicked man, whose 
whole life, as far as known, had been one uninterrupted tissue of vice and 
crime, murdered a colored fellow convict, in the Massachusetts State Pri- 
son. For this he was tried, and convicted of murder. He was placed in 
the Boston jail, but not then sentenced. For the sake of having the bi- 
ble read to him, two debtors were admitted to the same apartment. In 
the midst of their sympathizing efforts, without the least provocation, and 
with a concealed instrument, Trask fell upon the two men in the evening, 
and wounded them in a shocking manner, before their cries brought relief 
from the guard. He would have killed them outright, beyond all doubt, 
had not assistance been afforded. As it was, they both died within a few 
days. To all intents and purposes, these innocent men were murdered, 
and we fully believe it was premeditated by Trask for the sole object of 
saving his own life. He probably reasoned thus. As matters stood, his 
execution was unavoidable. By killing the two room-mates, for whom 
the whole public would say he could not have entertained either ill will 
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or prejudice, he had a chance, and thq only one that could be devised, of 
saving himself. His reasoning was logical, nor did he mistake the opin- 
ion of the horrified public. That Trask was positively insane, was fully 
believed by the world ; and the Supreme Court decided the question in 
the same manner. In a word, the criminal was considered not morally 
responsible, being a lunatic; yet the security of society demanded that 
he should be securely imprisoned, and for eleven or twelve years in suc- 
cession, he was the tenhnt of one cell, where he employed himself in va- 
rious little pieces of mechanical ingenuity. That he constantly meditated 
an escape, is quite certain, from the circumstance that he secreted instru- 
ments and managed his irons in a manner that required frequent inspec- 
tions to counteract any such movement. In process of time, the insane 
hospital at Worcester was completed, and Trask was removed to that in- 
stitution for security, and, as contemplated by the theory of legal benevo- 
lence, for mental restoration. He soon bid farewell to Dr. Woodward — 
and it has never been ascertained whither he went or where he now 
abides. 

From the very beginning of Trask’s atrocities, we believed him per- 
fectly sane. All the while he remained in the Boston jail, we felt con- 
firmed in the belief that his patience, indomitable perseverance, and won- 
derful secretiveness and imitation, would ultimately enable him to tri- 
umph and regain his liberty — and he accomplished it. 

One of the last cases of a marked character in Massachusetts, was 
that of Rogers, arraigned for the murder of Mr. Lincoln, warden of the 
State Prison. He was also removed to the Worcester Hospital, where he 
came to a violent death by leaping from a window, only a few weeks 
since. From a personal knowledge of his temperament, secretiveness, 
and almost undying determination to carry any point which he decided 
upon, very many entertain no doubt of his purpose to escape ; and the 
leap from the window, possibly, was for that very object. 

We invite our correspondents to write on this great subject, insanity an 
apology for crime , for the purpose of collecting facts from responsible 
sources, and adding to the stock of medical jurisprudence in New England. 


Trial for Malpractice . — The following letter came at an hour so late 
that we have found it really inconvenient to give it an insertion in to-day’s 
Journal. However, a desire to give publicity to facts which may be of 
service, and to show the writer that we have no personal feeling in the 
matter, induces us to present it to the readers of the Journal, with some 
unimportant omissions. It is unnecessary to say that our former remarks 
had no reference to Dr. Barrett, and we were not then aware that he was 
in any way connected with the case. 

“ Sir, — An article appears in the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, 
of May 29th, 1844, under the caption, ‘Prosecution for Malpractice,’ re- 
ferring to the long-pending suit in the case of Nelson vs. Colby, & c. 

“In the communication alluded to, you are pleased to make the follow- 
ing assertion. ‘ Since the last trial, Mrs. Nelson has died, and some bones, 
said to have been those of the patient , have been carried as far as New 
York, for the examination and opinions of surgeons.’ Now inasmuch as 
Mrs. Nelson was a patient of mine up to the period of her decease, viz., 
from May 3d to December 31st, 1842, inclusive, I consider it my duty 
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to reply to the above, feeling it to be, according to its present version, an 
attack upon my professional reputation. Mrs. N. died on Saturday, De- 
cember 31st, 1842, at 11, P. M., of 4 gangrenous erysipelas.' On the 
following day. Sunday, January 1st, 1843, I visited the family of the 
deceased, and proposed on the morrow a post-mortem examination. Feel- 
ings of affection and sympathy, at first thoughts of my proposition, in- 
duced the family to object; but on my suggesting to Mr. Nelson, that it 
was due to himself and family, and due, above all, to Dr. Colby, that such 
an examination should take place, inasmuch as an opportunity now pre- 
sented itself of coming at the facts, and in fine bringing the matter to a nut- 
shell compass, consent was obtained ; and 1 lost no time in waiting 1 oo 
Dr. C. in person, and requesting his attendance. The sectio-cadaveris 
was made at noon of January 2d, 1843, in the presence of Drs. Colby, 
Kendall, Richmond, Breaden and myself, together with Messrs. New- 
cornbe, Lindsay, Holt and General Cushman of Guildhall. Dissection 
was made at my request, by Dr. Richmond, of the femur, and removed at 
the upper third. The bones were carefully examined by each individual 
present, and were privately noted. They were then handed over to me, 
and placed in my care to be cleaned. They remained in my custody un- 
til the evening of the 7th of May, 1843, when they were delivered over 
to Major W. R. Andros, a gentleman of unimpeachable veracity and in- 
tegrity, in the presence of Col. E. G. Johnson, P. M. of Derby Line, 
and Messrs. French, Nelson and Winn, to be taken by him (Major A.) 
to New York for examination. I did not see the bones again until some 
time in the month of November, when they were shown to and submitted 
to an examination by those who were present at the post-mortem exami- 
nation, the whole of whom, without a moment's hesitation, pronounced 
them to be the same bones as those taken from the body of Mrs. Nelson. 
I have never seen them since. In conclusion, I would say that on the 
day, and on the day after the post-mortem examination, and also at sub- 
sequent periods, private marks were placed on the bones by men of ve- 
racity and standing in the town of Derby, which marks were instantly re- 
cognized after the lapse of several months — and that, too, after a section 
had been made of the bones by a very eminent surgeon residing in New 
York city. I am, Sir, your ob't serv’t, 

Hallowell , Me. t June 5, 1844. Clement B. Barrett. 


Effects of Strychnine on the Bladder . — A correspondent at Salem, 
Mass., calls our attention to several cases of the use of strychnine in 
paralysis of the bladder, in addition to the case referred to by Dr. Wood- 
ward in a late number of this Journal. He says, “ An article on the 
use of this powerful agent, in which its effect on the bladder is enume- 
rated among other properties, may be found in Bell's Medical Library, 
Philadelphia, January, 1839, Vol. III., No. 3. Several coses have also 
been reported in that admirable periodical, the Medico-Chirurgical Re- 
view. In the Dispensatory of the United States, by Drs. Wood and 
Bache, under the article nux vomica, it is stated that it has frequently 
effected cures in palsy of the bladder, incontinence of urine from paraly- 
sis of the sphincter, and other cases of partial palsy. The credit of first 
using strychnine in paralysis of the bladder, followed by incontinence or 
retention of urine, belongs to Professor Ler Chiari, of Bologna, who com- 
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municoted his cases and results to the medical public in Bulletino delle 
Scienze Mediche di Bologna.” 

American Manakins . — From the complimentary notice of the Messrs. 
Hyatt’s manakins, at Rochester, N. Y., it is evident that they are very 
successful in their new kind of business. Dissections made by Dr. J. U. 
Winslow, of that city, have been accurately copied in plaster, and when 
painted skilfully, are represented to be exceedingly beautiful imitations 
of nature. A writer asserts, in a late Rochester paper, that a manakin 
recently finished at the establishment of Messrs. Hyatt, 44 for scientific 
and mechanical ingenuity, is not excelled, even by the French, while for 
faithful coloring and anatomical accuracy, it is decidedly superior. It 
represents the vascular, nervous, absorbent, muscular and osseous[sys terns, 
together with the cranial, thoracic and abdominal viscera, in their absolute 
and relative position.” This is high praise, and increases a desire to 
have duplicate specimens of their work placed on sale in Boston. If 
equal to the French, they should certainly have the preference — and if 
superior, they would soon monopolize the market. 


Castleton Medical College . — We are requested to state that a degree 
was never conferred on Mr. Murphy, at the Castleton Medical College, as 
announced in the Journal some few months ago. We are happy to cor- 
rect the mistake, and feel indignant that any correspondent should have 
imposed upon ur in that manner. 

To Correspondents* — The criticisms on Dr. Wright’s case of ruptured uterus, 
from a correspondent in Maine, are inadmissible. — The writer of cases of wound- 
ed joints omitted, probably through inadvertence, to attach his name to them. 

Married, — At Salem, Joseph Poland, M.D., of South Reading, to Miss Emily 
C. Phelps, of Gloucester. — In Frankfort, Me., Dr. Samuel H. Tewksbury, of 
Frankfort, to Miss Diana E. Shaw, of Oxford. 


Died, — At Miami Township, Ohio, Dr. Stephen Wood, 83. 


Number of deaths in Boston Tor the week ending June 15, 29.— Males, 16; Females, 13. Stillborn, 3. 

Of consumption, 4— dropsy, 3— dropsy in the bruin, 2— scarlet fever, 5— accidental, 1 — erysipelas, 1 
— marasmus, 1— intemperance, 1— cholera morbus, 1— tumor, 1 — child-bed, 3— Inflammation of the 
lungs, 1— disease of the heart, 1— infantile, 1— inflammation of the bowels, i — measles, 1— scald, 1. 
Under 5 years, 13— between 5 and 20 years, *2— between 20 and 60 years, 12— over 60 years, 2. 


REGISTER OF THE WEATHER, 

Kept at the State Lunatic Hospital Worcester , Mass. Lat. 42 ° 15 49 ". Elevation 483 //. 
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Range of Thermometer has been from 35 to 84. Barometer has ranged from 28.94 to 29.78. The 
amount of water fallen during the month has been 3.67 inches. Apple trees in blossom on 2d; tulips, 
8th ; Russian rose, 15th. White frost on the 21st. 
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The Neapolitan Phlebotomist. — The taste for bloodletting is universal 
at Naples. On every the slightest indisposition, or fear of indisposition, 
all men, women and children, run to the Salassatore , or phlebotomist, to 
have a little blood drawn from the bnck of their hand ; so that there is 
not a lad or a young girl of 10 or 12 years of age whose hands do not 
bear testimony to the repeated applications of the Salassatore ’s lancet. 
For a faith which has not a single heretic in the community, of course 
there is a priesthood — a numerous priesthood. The number of educated 
medical men would never suffice to perform its offices. This has led to 
the establishment of a special corporation, whose business it is to handle 
the lancet, and attach the leech. The phlebotomists have therefore estab- 
lishments in every street, in every open place at Naples. How often have 
I paused before the singular insignia by which the shops of these priests of 
the lancet are distinguished I Imagine to yourself the figure of a man, 
naked as when he dwell in paradise, but spirting forth from every vein 
which steel can reach parabolic jets of blood, an ample pool of which is 
at the same time collected on the ground. Imagine further, by the side 
of this awful figure, the effigies of the artist appropriately habited, lancet 
in hand, and on his knee before his work, like Pygmalion before his statue, 
and you will have a notion of the way in which the Salassatore here 
brings the fine arts to his assistance! 1 was curious to penetrate into one 
of these sanctuaries of minor surgery, and see its priest close at hand, 
and seeking some pretext for my intrusion, I demanded a few leeches. I 
found the phlebotomist at the further extremity of his shop, gravely ex- 
tended upon a settee of straw, and wailing for a customer with that Nea- 
politan indifference which resembles at once indolence and sleep, or is in 
fact a mixture of the two. The shop was poorly furnished, but the walls 
were occupied from the floor to the roof with a frame-work of little com- 
partments or pigeon holes, filled with compresses and bandages rolled 
neatly up. I ventured a question on the subject, and learned with amaze- 
ment that each compartment represented a customer , whose fillet and 
compress were there in readiness. I stepped back a pace, before the san- 
guinary statistics which the answer of the Neapolitan Salassatore pre- 
sented to my mind’s eye, and did justice at length to the moderation of 
our Parisian phlebotomists who draw blood on the coup sur coup system ! 
— M. Carrii } in Gaz. MM. dc Paris , No. 13, 1844. 


Dr. Detoees's Residence in Mobile. — Many of our readers have the name 
of Dewees so intimately associated with Philadelphia, ns the theatre of 
those labors which finally made him the first man of America, in his line, 
that they may be surprised at the head line of this paragraph. In writing 
it I feel that 1 am but discharginga filial duty, fori was his pupil through 
the winter of 1805-6. It will be recollected, that after an apoplectic at- 
tack a few years before his death, he emigrated to this city, in the hope 
that its mild climate might renovate his crippled brain and nervous system. 
He immediately became the consulting physician of the place, and patients 
were brought to him from the interior, from Pensacola, and even New 
Orleans. Change of scene and climate, with these gratifying manifesta- 
tions of confidence in his skill, renovated his hopes, but failed to restore 
either his .former health or mental power. — Dr. Drake's Travelling Let - 
tersy in Western Journal . 
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CEREBRAL HEMORRHAGE. 

The second volume of MM. Rilliet and Bartliee’s Treatise on. the Dis- 
eases of Children, contains a very valuable essay on cerebral hemor- 
rhage in children, a subject that has not received all the attention which 
it deserves, since many peculiarities distinguish the different forms of this 
disease in the child, from the same forms in the adult. Hemorrhage may 
occur in all situations within the cranium ; as between the. skull and dura 
mater, between the dura mater and arachnoid, info the cavity of the 
arachnoid, into the tissue of cl>e pia mater ; or into the substance of the 
brain, or the cavity of the ventricles. Of all these forms the most fre- 
quent, and from its frequency the most important, is the hemorrhage into 
die cavity of die arachnoid. It has tievettlieJess been overlooked by 
many writers, and but slightly noticed by others ; probably in some in- 
stances owing to tiie fact that the effused blood undergoes changes which 
assimilate it in appearance to fiilse membrane, for which it has been mis- 
taken by some observers. MM. Rilliet and Bartliez base their remarks 
Oil twenty observation?, seventeen of which came under their own notice, 
while for the particulars of the remaining three, they are indebted to a 
friend. From an examination of these cases it appears, that pure, un- 
changed blood, is seldom found in the cavity of the arachnoid ; it usually 
undergoes rapid alterations; the serum separating from the crassamentnm, 
while the latter becomes by degrees converted into a thin, elastic, false 
membrane, which sometimes resembles the arachnoid ; at other times 
closely resembles a fibrous membrane. The first form in which the clot 
is found is that of a dark-red, almost black, congulum, of varying extent, 
usually thicker at the centre than the circumference, adherent to the 
arachnoid (almost always to its parietal layer), but easily detached from 
it, and leaving the serous membrane, with which it had bren in contact, 
smooth, polished, and unaltered. Sometimes there is but one clot ; at 
other limes there are several ; in either case the edges often extend into 
a thin, yellow, or transparent false membrane ; so thin indeed that at 
first sight its edges cannot be distinguished, and it might he confounded 
with the arachnoid, and lend to the supf*osition that the effusion of blood 
had taken place between the arachnoid and the dura mater, if it were not 
found that the clot and false membrane are removed together. This con- 
tinuity of substance between the clot and false membrane points out the 
21 
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common origin of the two, and warrants the conclusion that the latter » 
identical with the former ; its apparent difference being merely the result 
of the absorption of the coloring matter of the blood. This is most 
clearly seen to be the case whenever portions of coagulum are inter- 
spersed through different parts of the false membrane. Clots of a deep- 
red color, a thick very lacerable membrane of a reddish-yellow color, 
and infiltrated with serum, and a thin, more transparent, and less colored 
false membrane, then, make up one continous layer. It often happens 
that in the course of time, the thin, delicate, false membrane grows 
opaque and resisting, and, assuming a pearly lustre, altogether loses its 
resemblance to the arachnoid, but presents instead considerable similarity 
to the dura mater. This change is probably brought about by the de- 
position and subsequent alteration of successive layers of blood; at 
least MM. Rilliet and Barthez have found membranes of this kind pre- 
senting a distinctly-stratififd structure in the adult, though they have not 
met with any well-marked specimen of it in the child. Clots and these 
false membranes for the most part coexist, and are found usually on the 
convex surface of the brain, sometimes on its plane surface also, but 
never on that alone. They are generally present on both hemispheres, 
and do not occur on one side more frequently than on the other. Some- 
times they are perfectly dry, but in a majority of cases the cavity of the 
arachnoid contains some fluid, which varies much in color. This fluid 
is seldom present in any large quantity, and the cases in which it is abun- 
dant are those of very young children, in whom the ossification of the 
skull is incomplete. In one instance of this kind, the arachnoid cavity 
contained nearly a pint, in another, nearly a quart, of fluid, and such in 
occurrence constitutes one form of chronic hydrocephalus. 

The symptoms of the affection are extremely obscure, except when 
the effusion of fluid gives rise to hydrocephalus, when diagnosis is aided 
by the sensible enlargement of the head. In this case, however, though 
important, it is often very difficult to distinguish between chronic hydro- 
cephalus arising from other causes and that which proceeds from san- 
guineous effusion, since the hemorrhage may occur at different limes, 
and the enlargement of the head may consequently take place gradually. 
The symptoms of ordinary chronic hydrocephalus develope themselves 
more slowly than those which result from meningeal apoplexy, and it 
will likewise help diagnosis if further observation should substantiate the 
authors’ statement, that meningeal apoplexy never occurs in children 
more than two years old, w hile chronic hydrocephalus from other causes 
is by no means rare above that age. ** 

Hemorrhage into the substance of the brain, so frequent an occurrence 
in the old subject, loses much of its importance in the child. It do« 
not happen half a9 often as hemorrhage into the cavity of the arachnoid, 
and is of comparatively small moment, being generally a secondary phf* 
nomenon, supervening in the course of some disease which would in 
itself prove fatal to life, and taking place only a few day before d«tn. 
Sometimes, too, it is completely latent, and the morbid anatomist w tl* 
first to discover the existence of a lesion, which had escaped the obsem* 
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tion of the practitioner. It may occur as capillary apoplexy, or a cir- 
cumscribed extravasation of blood may take place ; but it is seldom that 
either form exists uncomplicated with tubercular deposit, or meningitis, 
or some other disease of the brain. Its symptoms when it occurs in the 
idiopathic form are most various and uncertain, and altogether unlike 
those which characterize apoplexy in the adult ; while apoplectic symp- 
toms have existed in some instances during life, where a post-mortem 
examination has failed to discover any trace of effusion of blood. In the 
secondary form, too, the symptoms are not more decisive. 

Perhaps we cannot go further in the differential diagnosis of the vari- 
ous forms of cerebral hemorrhage, than the mere statement that convul- 
sive symptoms more frequently attend hemorrhage into the membranes, 
and inflammatory symptoms hemorrhage into the substance of the brain. 
The diagnosis of cerebral hemorrhage from other affections of the brain 
is scarcely more easy ; for the convulsive form may be confounded with 
idiopathic convulsions or with those dependent on the presence of cere- 
bral tubercles ; the inflammatory form with certain cases of softening of 
the brain and encephalitis or meningitis; when attended with paralysis 
that symptom may be referred to softening of the brain, and the hydro- 
cephalus w^ich sometimes results from it may be confounded with ordi- 
nary chronic hydrocephalus of the ventricles of the brain. 

Among the causes of cerebral hemorrhage there are scarcely any more 
influential than obstruction to the circulation, however produced. Hence 
compression of the superior vena cava by enlarged bronchial glands, or 
of any of the large venous trunks by enlargement of some of the abdo- 
minal viscera, has a strong tendency to induce it. Sometimes it is the 
result of disease of the sinuses of the dura mater, at other times it follows 
the injudicious repulsion of eruptions on the scalp. Occasionally it oc- 
curs suddenly, and in children in perfect health ; but usually it is asso- 
ciated with a debilitated state of the system, and is very often connected 
with tubercle, the deposit of which in the brain suffices in many cases 
for its production without the occurrence of any other cause. — British 
and Foreign Medical Review . 


WOUNDED JOINTS. 

To tht Editor of tht Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 

Sib, — I send you the following cases of .wounded joints, which you are 
at liberty to publish or nor, as yog see fit. 

1. — April 27th, 1830. S. A. Esq., was thrown from his waggon, in 
consequence of his horse taking fright and turning short around, which 
threw the body of the waggon from the fore axle. A heavy seat fell Upon 
the left ankle, striking it upon the outer side, breaking the fibula into three 
pieces, and forcing the lower end of the tibia entirely thmugh the integu- 
ments, on the inner side, shattering the lower end of the malleolus con- 
siderably, and completely exposing the internal surfaces of the joint. The 
wound, through which tne extremity of the tibia projected, was five inches 
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in length. In addition to this sufficiently formidable wound, the left elbow 
was dislocated, and the lower part of the back a good deal bruised. He 
was immediately lifted into a chaise, and carried to his house, about smile 
distant. He was an intelligent man, about 44 years of age, rather fleshy: 
of a scrofulous habit, having a scrofulous abscess in the sternum, which 
had discharged a little for many years. He was also afflicted with a 
polypus in the nose. The patient insisted tlrat I slnxild amputate the 
leg; hut 1 determined to attempt to save it. The parts were placed a 
apposition, some fragments of the edge of the malleolus were removed, 
lint and strips of plaster applied to the wound, die limb placed upon pil- 
lows, and kept wet with spirit and water. I now adapted a thick spliat 
of bass wood to the outer side of tlie leg. This splint was concave eo 
the surface next to the leg, and contained a cup-shaped cavity to receivt 
the malleolus. Its lower end projected about an inch and a half below 
the bottom of the foot. This end was cut into the form of a tenon, two 
inches in width, and four lines in thickness. A piece of wood was then 
formed into a shape somewhat resembling the sole of a shoe, half an inch in 
thickness, containing a mortise near its outer edge to receive the tenon of 
the splint. A pin passed through die tenon below the 9ole, and kept it 
firmly in its place. Three straps nailed to the outer surface of the splint, 
served to secure it to the leg, and a roller confined die foot to the sole. 
This simple contrivance gave perfect support to tbe foot, and fixed it 
steadily at a proper angle with the leg. The patient was put upon a 
diet of gruel, and Epsom salts, which was continued for thirty days. As 
soon as the elbow was so far recovered that lie could use the arm, 1 lifted 
the leg from the bed, and by tbe aid of his hands and tbe other leg, he 
moved himself from the bed into a chair, and the bed was well made up. 
Tli ‘19 was repeated daily, and contributed very much to his comfort. 

In about two months the wound was so far healed, that Mr. A. got 
upon his crutches ; several small portions of bone exfoliated from the 
lower edge of the malleolus. In about three months gentle flexion of the 
joint Was a Itemized, The pat ient being a man of firmness and resolu- 
tion, aided by his own will the efforts of the surgeon, and by steady per- 
severance, regained at least two thirds the natural motion of the joints. 
In the following April, he was able to walk three miles at a time, with 
but a slight halt in his gait, and to labor in the field several hours at a 
time. 

This case may teach us not hastily to despair of saving a limb, how- 
ever severely a joint may be wounded. Tbe intelligence and firmness 
of the patient, together with an abundant supply of all necessary means 
and appliances, doubtless contributed to the favorable result. 

The following circumstance is mentioned as a matter of curiosity. 
At the time of the accident, the patient was much annoyed by a soft 
polypus in the nose, which had been removed two years before, by the 
forceps, hut had grown again. Under the influence of the spare diet, 
and confinement, it shrunk away so as to give trim little or no inconveni- 
ence. After he resumed his ordinary diet, and went into tbe open air, k 
grew again, and troubled him as before. 
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II. — On Sad June, 1843, Was called to H. Allen, aged 7 years, and 
of delicate constitution. Twenty-four hours before, he had placed his left 
knee upon a chair, in which a relative had just laid a woollen garment, 
which she had been mending with a large needle, which she had left 
sticking upon the garment. As he threw his weight upon his knee, the 
needle entered it near the inner edge of the patella, passing a little 
obliquely just under its edge, and penetrated the cartilage covering the 
internal condyle of the femur, and broke — leaving about three fourths of 
an inch sticking in the cartilage. The father of the lad had examined 
the knee very carefully, and could not discover the fragment of the nee- 
dle, which was the reason he had not called me sooner. The joint 
could not be moved without excruciating pain, was slightly swollen, and 
in the neighborhood of the puncture very tender to the touch. On a 
critical examination, I was confident I could feel the needle, about half 
an inch from the puncture in the integument. I immediately cut down 
upon it, and was fortunate enough to find it and seize it with the forceps. 
It was firmly fixed in the cartilage, having penetrated it about half an 
inch. There was considerable synovial fluid discharged. The wound 
was covered with adhesive plaster, and cloths dipped in cold water ap- 
plied, and a pillow placed under the knee. 

The next day 1 found considerable swelling and inflammation of the 
joint. He had been kept awake by pain, which was very severe, and 
there was a high degree of constitutional irritation. Fomentations were 
applied to the knee, and suitable means adopted to allay the constitutional 
irritation. The swelling, however, continued to increase, and extended 
up to the groin. The whole thigh became exceedingly tender and pain- 
ful. On the fifth day, the cavity of the joint was greatly distended with 
fluid, and the mind of the patient was wandering. I now made a free 
opening into the joint, and discharged at least four ounces of bloody serum 
and synovial fluid. This gave him great and immediate relief. From 
this time the constitutional disturbance began to subside. The swelling 
gradually diminished, and under the use of leeches and poultices, the 
inflammation of the joint abated. In about four weeks, the joint, having 
been kept in a fixed position, had become incapable of voluntary motion. 
The leg was partially flexed upon the thigh, the muscles contracted, and 
the whole limb greatly wasted. Under the use of friction, and force 
gently applied, motion was gradually restored, and in about two months 
he began to move by the aid of a crutch. In about four weeks longer, 
he threw aside his crutch, and was able to run about, and attend school. 
The recovery was perfect. 

This case illustrates the danger of punctured wounds to joints. It 
shows also the benefit of evacuating collections of fluid in the cavities 
of joints, under certain circumstances. When the distension, pain and 
constitutional irritation are great, if the fluid can be rapidly evacuated, 
and the orifice immediately closed up from the air, there is probably less 
danger than in leaving it to be absorbed. In this case I drew the in- 
tegument to one side, as far as practicable, before making the opening. 
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After the fluid was discharged, the internal orifice was covered by the skin 
and a strip of plaster was applied. 

Under the most favorable circumstances, the opening into the cavity 
of a large joint is a dangerous affair, and I do not envy the surgeon who 
finds himself under the necessity of doing it ; but here, as in many surgi- 
cal cases, a bold and decided course is often more successful than a timid 
and temporizing one. 

Gloucester , June , 1844. 


CAUSE OF COLOR IN THE HUMAN FAMILY. 

To the Editor of the Boston Medloml and ftorgiooi JoturpaL 

Sir, — Agreeably to your request, I send you my observations on the 
cause of color, as it appears in the different varieties of the human race. 
In so doing, it is with some diffidence I appear before the scientific read- 
ers of your Journal, and particularly as the idea I shall advance is one 
that was suggested to n>y mind, as a deduction from certain facts that 
had already been discovered, and not one that 1 have seen brought for- 
ward by any writer with whom 1 am acquainted ; saving that, as a gen- 
eral observation, most persons attribute the cause to the climate, witliout 
pointing out either the wliy or the wherefore — while, on the other hand, 
many, distinguished in the literary and scientific world, have attributed 
the cause to 9ome freak of nature, a luaus nature, or accidental circum- 
stance, or a direct interposition of the Deity. 

In casting our eye at the lower animals, we find that they are all fitted 
for the climate and the circumstances under which they are placed. We 
have elephants covered with hair, and those that are not; we have 
the black and polar bear ; the rabbit, changing tire color of his for 
in winter and summer; we have the eider covered with down, and birds 
whose feathers change, o Y do not at times afiord so warm a covering. 
Then, again, the lower animals are 6tted for the kind of life they lead; 
the camel and the reindeer could not change places; eaelt is adapted to 
the place and latitude where it exists. And shall man be less cared for 
than they ? shall he be the only being on the earth, in whose forma- 
tion a lack of wisdom is displayed ? Is he defectively made? Or is it 
left to chance to determine his color? Or is there a constant and di- 
rect agency at work that moulds the mnn, and gives him the color that is 
best fitted for him, under the circumstances in which he is placed ? Judg- 
ing from analogy, and the care taken of the lower animals, we must 
come to the conclusion thnt the latter is the case, that there was hut one 
father of the human race, and that we can see in the varieties of climate 
on our globe, a sufficient cause why men should differ, and differ ns wi'foly 
as they do. The circumstances and the mode of life of no two nations 
are precisely alike, and the consequence is, a nice observer can distin- 
guish the natives of one from those of the other, let their complexion bo 
what it may. And should not the diversity of climate produce a like 
result? As a general fact, we find it does. The change of color is 
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gradual, from the equator to the temperate zones. The Moor is lighter 
than the Ethiopian, the Spaniard than the Moor, the Frenchman than 
the Spaniard, and the German than the Frenchman ; making, as will be 
perceived, with some slight exceptions, a gradual succession of changes, 
from tin* intensely black to the purest white, as you recede from the 
equator to the frigid zone. 

The cause to which I would attribute the difference in the color of the 
different races of men, if I may so speak, is purely chemical ; it is by 
the chemical action of the sun’s rays that man is made black, in order to 
preserve the body of an equal temperature, thereby preserving it in health 
and strength, and adapting it (hr the circumstances under which it is 
placed. No one, who has made any observation on tile subject, but 
fnnst have marked the difference between an individual brought up in 
the shade, and one exposed to the rays of the sun, even in our climate. 
The farmer, who goes out and exjxrses himself to the son, does not |uit on 
the same fair exterior that he does who is confined within doors; in fact, 
the part ex|>osed will differ from that not so. 

It is a well-ascertained fact, that black substances transmit heat much 
faster than while ones. Water placed in a Mack vessel, before the fire, 
will boil much faster than in one that is bright ; a piece of black cloth, 
laid upqn the snow, will sink down much quicker than one that is white. 
Dr. Howard, of England, constructed a differential thermometer, by 
which he ascertained the comparative difference in the time it took to 
cool water placed in a tin vessel, six inches cube, when coated over by 
different substances. Having placed it in a line of the axis of a concave 
mirror, he placed one of the bulbs of his differential tliermometcr in its 
focus, and the following is a general view of the results. Lamp black, 
100 deg.; writing paper, 98 ; rosin, 96; crown glass, 96 ; China ink, 
93; red lead, 80; clean lead, 19; iron polished, 15: zinc plate, 12; 
gold, s Iver, copper, 12. That is, the side of the tula? that was covered 
with lamp black, when turned towards (lie thermometer, raised it 100 
degrees, in the same time that it raised it 12 when the side that was 
covered with copper, zinc, silver and wild was turned towards it. Simi- 
lar results were obtained by Leslie and Rumford, in a similar manner. 
Vessels, of similar sliapes and capacities, but of different materials, were 
filled with hot liquid, and their rates of refrigeration noticed. A blacken- 
ed tin globe cooled a certain number of decrees in 80 minutes, whilst a 
bright one took nearly double the time, or 156 minutes. A nak«d brass 
cylinder in 55 minutes cooled 10 degrees, while its fellow, cased in linen, 
was 36 . minutes in cooling the same quantity. 

Now it is well known that the heat of the body is about 98 degrees, 
and that it cannot be raised or lowered much without injuring its different 
functions. It is also known that the temperature of the atmosphere, at 
or near the equator, is between 80 and 90 degs. for the most part of the 
year, seldom rising above or falling much below ; consequently, there is 
but 8 or 20 degrees difference between the heat of the body and the 
surrounding atmosphere. It is also known by every one, that by exercise 
the beat of the body is raised, and consequently, if it bud not an easy 
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passage to escape, it would have, when there was so little difference be- 
tween it and the temperature of the air, a tendency to increase, in such a 
manner as to produce disease and death. 

As this inay not be perfectly clear, I will state that among a variety 
of experiments made by a Mr. Clieruel,on tallow or fat, he found it was 
composed for the most part of two principles, an oily substance that re- 
mained fluid at the ordinary temperature of the atmosphere, and an- 
other fatty substance, much less fusible; that one of these substances 
melts at about 42 degs., the other at 100 degs. One of these he named 
stearine, and the other elain, from the two Greek words 44 stear,” fat — 
44 elain,” oil. In determining the melting point of two portions of fat, 
taken from different portions of the body, he found them to differ, and 
the variations to take place in different portions of stearine and elain. He 
found, also, a dijfertnce in the melting point of fat, taken from animals 
of the same species . When portions of fat of different sheep were melted 
separately at 122 degs., in some specimens, the thermometer descended to 
98 degs. 5', and rose a^nin to 102 degs. ; while in others it descended to 
104 degs. and rose to 106 degs. The thermometer plunged in the fat of 
an ox, melted at 122 degs., descended to 98 degs. 5', and rose again to 
102 degs. Requiring, it will be perceived, a degree of heat equal to 
122 degs. to melt the fatty portion of the system, while it would remain 
fluid at 102 to 106 degs. 

In the combinations of these two substances, we see how beautifully 
they are adapted to keep- the body, for its ease and comfort, lubricated 
and pliable ; and it is probable if the one should be melted, and the other 
congealed, the functions of the body would with difficulty be carried on ; 
and, as 1 before remarked, exercise producing heat, we see why fleshy 
people cannot endure so much in a warm day, as those that are spare, 
and also the necessity there is for the emission of heat from the body, 
in a climate the heat of which approaches so near to that of the melting 
point of a |>ortion of our system ; and, also, why in the more northern 
latitudes it should be the reverse. 

As a further illustration of this subject, I would observe it has been 
calculated, by physiologists, that the lungs and skin throw off, during 
twenty-four hours, from twenty-five to thirty-two ounces of vapor, and 
that every ounce of vapor thus throw n off, contains 1000 degs. of heat ; 
consequently there are from 25,000 to 32,000 degrees of heat, that 
escapes in the above time. Liebig says, in his late work, it requires 
34,000 degrees of heat to be generated in the human body, to keep it at 
the temperature of 98 degs. for twenty-four hours — a degree of heat, if 
concentrated at one time, on one point, nearly five times greater than that 
of red-hot iron. What would be the effect of retaining such a degree of 
heat in the system, can be easily imagined. 

Now, as the time it takes for heat to pass from one medium to another, 
is as the difference of the degrees of temperature between the two media, 
and the facility with which it passes any obstructing substance (that is, 
the greater difference there is, between the two media, and as the ob- 
structing substance approaches to black, the shorter the time taken to 
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throw off the excess, and the reverse), consequently, when one substance 
possesses 100 degrees of heat, and another 50 degrees, and they are 
placed in contact, they will in time, if there is no heat escapes in any 
other way, become of an average temperature, that is, 75 degrees ; but 
it will take double the length of time for the last 1 degrees to escape, 
that it did for the first 12£ ; that is, the temperature of each will become 
62J and 87 J, in half the time that 62J will become 75, and 87 £ be re- 
duced to 75. And, again, ns the heated substance is surrounded by a 
black or white coating, so will the facility of the transmission of the heat 
be accelerated or retarded ; the black accelerating, the white retarding it. 
Consequently, it will be at once perceived, that when the temperature of 
the atmosphere approaches so near to that of the human body, and it is 
so important that all the functions of the frame, for its health, ease and 
convenience should be carried on under a certain temperature, how ad- 
mirably adapted is the variety of color observable in the human family, 
under different latitudes, to effect these objects; and as the laws of na- 
ture now are, these objects could not be effected in any other manner, so 
far as we are yet able to learn. 

A common mistake has been made on this subject by many, who, 
knowing that black transmits heat easier than white, have been unable to 
account for the black skin in warm latitudes ; forgetting, all the time, that 
the body is warmer than the surrounding atmosphere, and within itself is 
constantly generating heat, and consequently requires an easy transmis- 
sion from its surface to keep it in a proper temperature. We conse- 
quently never hear of a black man receiving a coup de soleil , as is 
often the case with the white ; neither do we hear of the skin of the 
dark man being scorched and blistered by the sun’s rays. But no sooner 
does a whiteman expose himself to its influence, than his skin peals, a 
new one is formed, and the man is tanned. It should also be remember- 
ed, we put on clothing not to keep the cold out, but to keep in the heat, 
or, in very hot climates, we put it on to keep out the heat, and we 6nd 
the Qiegro, in choosing the white, has chosen the most appropriate. 

But this law, that our bodies should adapt themselves to the various 
circumstances under which they are placed, deserves our attention. 
There is something called a living principle, which has as yet eluded, 
and probably ever will, all observation, and which has a tendency to pre- 
serve life in spite of the various causes that would destroy it. For in- 
stance, if a man uses his hand, instead of wearing out, as an inanimate 
machine would do, by use, the hand grows harder and firmer, and by ex- 
ercise is better able to perform the work to which we would apply it, let 
that work be light or heavy. And what farmer is there who goes to his 
work in the fields in the hot months of July and August, that does not 
show the effects of his exposure, and come back from his employment 
with a darker skin than he had when he went ? It would seem as if light, 
by changing the skin dark, or what, perhaps, would be nearer the truth, 
by causing the skin to secrete, as in the black man it does, a black fluid 
between the scarf and the true skin, or by changing the chemical nature 
of the substance between the scarf and true skin, and thereby forming a 
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different-shaped particle that composes the substance here deposited, pre- 
pares it for the wants of the l>ody, and consequently the stronger the 
light and heat, the darker Hoes the body become. 

In this connection, I do not mean to say, that the black man, after re- 
siding at the North, or the while mnn, after residing at the South, al- 
though the skin may retain its original color, at least in a degree, may not 
experience inconvenience by exchanging their situations; because, as I 
said before, the body in some measure adapts itself to the circumstances 
under which it is placed. 

Dr. Ure, a disiinguislied writer and chemist, of England, says, “evapo- 
ration and rarefaction are grand agents employed by nature, to temper 
the excessive heats of the torrid zone.” Again, 44 the equilibrium of ani- 
mal tem|>eniture is maintained by a copious discharge of vapor from 
the lungs and skin. The suppression of the exhalations is a common 
cause of many formidable diseases, among these fevers take the lead. 
The ardor of the body in this case of suppressed perspiration, sometimes 
exceeds the standard of health 6 or 7 degrees. The direct and natural 
means of allaying this moibid temperature, were first systematically en- 
joined by Dr. Currie, of Liver -pool. He showed that the dashing or effu- 
sion of cold water on the skin of a fever patient has most sa Iota r) effect*, 
when the heat is above 99 ; and when there is no sensitiveness of chilli- 
ness or moisture on the surface.” Arguing, undoubtedly, as he might, 
that as the whites in the southern latitude were more subject to fevers 
than the blacks, and that this might be owing to the different degrees of 
faeility with which the heat was comlueted from the liody, and as ev»|w>- 
ration had a tendency to lower the temperature of substances from which 
it should take place, so. by applying cold water immediately to the skin, 
lie could effect, by artificial means, what nature Hid by hers. Professor 
Silliman, in one of his late lectures in Boston, alluded to the same |>ro- 
vision of nature. Evaporation fiom the body of the white man, in the 
torrid zones, is what helps preserve the body in a state of equilibrium 
and of health ; while the evaporation of vapor and the easy transmission 
of heat through the black skin, conbined, preserve the equilibrium and 
health of the black man, and by these means he is doubly guarded. 

It may be objected to my pinition, if the color of the skin is owing to 
the climate, why are the Indians of this country, in these northern latitudes, 
black or red ? Why are they not ns white as the European? Why are 
not the Esquimaux, and the inhabitants of Terra del Fuego, white? 
While we may not know the paiiirulur reasons that have caused them 
to retain a dark sktn, we do know that while there may he colored people 
at the North, there is no native race of white people within the tropic's, 
saving the Albino Negroes — a fact well w*ort by of consideration. But 
the reasons may be that the Indians had not long inhabited this country 
before its discovery by Columbus, and, also, it may lie the race that were 
in possession came from the South, and, as it has been observed, it takes 
much longer for a colored skin to turn while in our northern latitudes, 
than it does for the white to turn black in the torrid zone — the power of 
the sun having a greater influence upon the system, than its comparative 
waul of influence here. 
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It is said that a colony from Portugal, who went to reside in Africa, 
without amalgamating with the natives became black after a few gen 
tions; and with regard to our colored population at the north, though it 
might take many generations before they become perfectly white, yet we 
doubt if many are born with that extremely dark hue that is the character- 
istic of those bom under the equator. We know that vegetables very soon 
change from white to green if placed in the sun, but the green never 
changes to white when put in the shade. A number of individual cases 
of gradual change of color in the healthy African, in northern latitudes, 
are on record. One case of partial change occurred in my native town, 
in a young man by the name of Croyden Chesley. 

I cannot, therefore, but think that it is the influence of the sun’s rays 
upon the surface of our bodies, when they are exposed to it, or the ab- 
sence of these rays, that produces the varieties of color ; and owing to 
circumstances and favorable causes, the skin is made to change from one 
color to another. It is noticeable, that those white varieties, among others 
that are black, when the race is admitted to be the same, occur in north- 
ern latitudes, or in the neighborhood of forests or mountainous regions, 
where the heat may not be supposed to be so great as it is around the 
desert of Sahara in Africa. 

There is another answer to the question, and it may be conclusive. 
We of the white race, in the northern latitudes, have from necessity been 
clothed and housed, our bodies have been for the most part shielded from 
the sun, and we have comparatively grown up in the shade. My child, 
you must not go out in the sun. you will get tanned, are the words of the 
mother; and such lias been the case among all civilized nations. Where- 
as, the Indians, during the heats of summer, wander about comparatively 
unclothed, and expose themselves to the influences of the clime. What 
effect such a course of action would have, may in some* measure be 
judged by the casual ex|>osure of any one, during the heat of summer. 
As has been remarked, the skin alters its hue, and the man is tanned. 
May we not reason from such facts, that if man was constantly exposed, 
the nature of his skin would be changed ; that it would accommodate it- 
self in a degree to the change of circumstances. 

Even the broad nostril of the negro may have its use in giving free egress 
to (lie v«i|>or and heat generated in the lungs; and the contracted one of 
the white man, in protecting the lungs from exposure to the different 
temperatures that exist without and within. So that when the n egress 
told Mungo Park she could not conceive what woman would have such 
a thin-lipped, pale-faced, peaked-nosed, man as lie, her ideas rested upon 
an internal sense of propriety, rather than on mere fancy. 

1 hope your readers will here pardon me in digressing a few moments, 
while speaking of the hair, which distinguishes the African from the rest 
of his s|>ecies, though it may not be necessary to allude to it, as for ihe most 
part it is well known that the hair on our lower animals is usually coarser 
on those of the south than on those of the North, and the same causes 
are at work that makes that of man lobe the same ; even as the vegetable 
is ranker at the South than at the North. But, whatever may be the 
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cause, who is there that has looked upon the flowing wig of by-gone 
days, does not see our fathers were not so prejudiced against this kind of 
head-dress, which is a faithful imitation of what a negro’s would be if 
he should suffer his hair to grow long. Besides, is there any lady who 
does not look upon her own frizzets with satisfaction, to say nothing of the 
complaisant countenances of our young men who have just begun to 
sport a pair of whiskers, and who seem to think they ought to receive 
greater consideration on their account ; and yet, if they will reflect, they 
must conclude there is very little difference between having a curly bead, 
and a curly chin ; and if man originated between the tropics, as is inoat 
universally concluded he did, we may suppose we have not been changed 
from one color to the other a sufficient length of time to get rid of all our 
fathers’ characteristics. G. W. F. Mellek. 


MEDICAL MATTERS IN SOUTH EASTERN OHIO. 

To tht Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 

Sir, — I am induced to send you the following, from the supposition that 
it would be gratifying to some of your readers to know more of the pro- 
fession in this section of the country. 

I will attempt to give you a brief (and will not be responsible for its 
being otherwise than an imperfect) description of the profession in this 
county. The county is situated in the south-eastern part of the Reserve, 
and consequently an eastern county in the State. Its northern extremity 
is twenty-six miles from Lake Erie, and its southern thirty from the Ohio 
river. Its extent is thirty-five miles from north to south, and twenty-five 
from east to west, containing thirty- five towns of five miles square. Its 
sliire is Warren, situated on the Alakoning river. This, and Gravel river, 
are the only rivers in the county of any importance. Neither of these 
streams produces much malaria. The situation of this county is such that 
we are subject to very frequent and great changes in the weather, the 
temperature often changing from 50 to zero from 12 o’clock, M. to the 
next morning. We have no more sure indication of rain than an ex- 
treme cold night in winter. 

The febrile diseases are of the remittent type for the most part. The 
occurrence of imerinittents or typhus is very rare, although diseases not 
un frequently assume typhoid appearances. There is a huge proportion 
of cases of pneumonia in tlw* late autumnal and early vernal mooths. 
We are constantly consulted in cases of chronic hepatitis and duodenitis 
of an incipient character. Phthisis is a rapidly increasing malady, and 
is much more rapid in its consummation after being once formed, than 
in many other locations ; this 1 have attributed to the sudden changes 
from the influence of the Lake, which influence extends much further on 
account of the level face of the country — there being but slight inequali- 
ties in the surface from the Lake to near the southern limits of the county. 

Of tlie character of the profession I ought to speak with some reluct- 
ance. In the early settlement of the country (winch extends but <a few 
years back) but few were induced to locate here for the practice of medi- 
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cine. Yet there were some skilful practitioners among them, who would 
be an honor to the profession in any place, and who have worn out their 
best days as pioneers in this region. The arduous nature of the employ- 
ment in such places cannot be easily imagined by those who are nurtured 
in the city or thickly-settled country— compelled, as they were many 
times, to travel considerable distances on foot on account of the roads be- 
ing impassable for other conveyance. Strange as it may appear, a few, 
possessing the highest order of talents, have thus spent their palmy days 
in this region. But the majority of those who have assumed the name of 
doctor have been a heterogeneous mass — such as Thomsonians, Beachiles, 
&c. &c., and often the people were unable to appreciate the difference 
between a physician of respectable acquirements and an empiric. Ten 
years ago there were no more than twelve regular physicians in this 
county. Since that time the number has increased to about thirty, and 
perhaps half the number of empirics. 

The laws of this State are such, as you are probably aware, that all 
are allowed the exercise of their steam and water functions to their 
hearts's content, provided they kill no onp outright in the operation. 1 
think, however, their influence Itas been rapidly on the wane for file last 
five or six years. . Their only ground of hope, which has been in preju- 
dicing the minds of patients against the use of calomel and all chemicals 
as used by regular physicians, is taken from them, as the people have a 
fair opportunity of judging the merits of both. J 

A considerable portion of the inhabitants, who are emigrants from ' 
Pennsylvania and Virginia, within the bounds of my practice, have never 
before had an opportunity of employing a regular physician, and they 
would, perhaps, receive the first prescription with as much caution as 
they would the upas; but when the results proved salutary, there were 
none who appreciated more highly an attendance from regular physicians. 

Bristol , Ohio , May 22, 1844. C. B. Chapman, M.D. 


CASE OF SPONTANEOUS REMOVAL OF A CATARACT. 

[We find the following case in the first No. (just publislted) of the New 
Orleans Medical Journal, reported by John F. Eustis, M.D., of New 
Orleans.] 

Mr. R., a carpenter and joiner, aetat. 57, had cataract of (lie right eye 
fifteen years, and for five years past lias not been able to see at all with 
this eye. A short time ago, he consulted a well-known oculist in New 
York, who advised an operation, which circumstances obliged him to defer. 
About six weeks ago, while on a visit to a friend, he took up a pair of 
double convex spectacles, and applying tliem to his blind eye, discovered, 
to his astonishment, that he could see and even read small print. He 
consulted a surgeon on this singular occurrence, who informed him, that 
by some means, which he could not account for, the cataract had become 
detached, leaving the pupil clear. 

The eye now presents the following appearances. When at rest, the 
pupil is perfectly clear, and tbe contractions of the iris natural. The po$~ 
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terior chamber is very large, and ll»e iris slightly tremulous. When the 
ball of the eye is moved, there suddenly shoots up behind the iris an 
opaque lens, of grayish color, medium size, and perfectly circular. It 
sometimes rises so high as to close the pupil entirely, particularly if the 
head is inclined forwards ; generally, it covers only the lower half of the 
pupil, and its motions are so rapid as not to interfere with vision any 
more than the act of winking. There is no pain in the eye, nor lias 
there been any sign of inflammation. The patient is of very temperate 
habits, and is positive that he has never received a blow on the eye or 
bead. He now uses this eye principally, on account of a cataract forming 
in the left eye. 

From the size of the posterior chamber and the tremulous motion of 
the iris, I was at first inclined to account for the displacement of the lens 
by dissolution of the vitreous humor (synchisis oculi). But the globe 
of the eye is firm, shining and elastic, the sclerotic of its natural color, 
and the sight good. Moreover, the vacillating motion of the iris is no 
greater than we often see after the removal of a cataract. In the four 
weeks that have elapsed since I first saw this case, 1 cannot detect any 
change in the appearance of the lens ; it is probable that it is still en- 
closed in its capsule, whicb protects it from the dissolving properties of the 
aqueous humor. 

This case is interesting, because it proves that cataract may sometimes 
be cured spontaneously. By a sudden jerk of the head, a fall, a blow 
on the eye or the temple, the opaque lens may lie torn away from its 
natural connections, and removed entirely out of the axis of vision, leaving 
the eye in the same condition as after the operation by depression. 
Whether a change has taken place in the ciliary body, by which ilia 
connections of the lens are softened and loosened, is a question which 
we are not competent to answer. It is probable that some such change 
has occurred, or the spontaneous removal of the cataract would be of 
more frequent occurrence. Whatever this change may be, the present 
case shows that it is not always of sufficient gravity to interfere with 
perfect vision. 

As long as the opaque lens remains behind the iris, it gives no uneasi- 
ness ; but if it should pass into the anterior chamber, it is liable to create 
so much pain and inflammation, as to require its removal. This may be 
done by incision of the cornea, as in the operation of extraction, or we 
may adopt the expedient of Demours, and attempt to return it to the 
posterior chamber, by laying the patient on his back, and dilating tbe 
pupil largely with belladonna. 


THE BOSTON MEDICAL AND SURGICAL JOURNAL. 

BOSTON, JUNE 26, 1 8 4 4. 


lectures in New York University . — Very ample prcpa~atb ns are mak- 
ing for the delivery of a splendid course of medical lectures the ensuing 
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autumn. The patronage of the State, which has recently heen brought 
to aid the institution, seems to have infused new vigor into nil departments, 
and created a lively hope of surpassing any former efforts. There is a 
beneficiary foundation, which is new to us — and which is worth the special 
attention of those students who would like to avail themselves of its pro- 
visions. The sons of clergymen and physicians, all other things being 
equal, are to be considered as having a preferred claim. 


Vermont Medical College . — A historical catalogue of this thrifty school 
of medicine, embracing the alumni and honorary graduates since its founda- 
tion in 1830, has been lately published. In 1835 the legislature declared 
that the “ trustees should have power to give and confer all such degrees, 
honors, diplomas or licenses, as arc usually given or conferred in colleges 
or medical institutions.'* From the period of organization to the last 
term. 249 students received the degree of M.D., and 26 an honorary 
degree. 

On the whole, taking into consideration the number of medical insti- 
tutions in New England, this success is not a little surprising. Dart- 
mouth College is only about twenty miles from the college at Wood- 
stock ; and Castleton Medical Institution, on the west side of the 
Green Mountnins, also belongs to Vermont. At the north of them, both 
Montreal and Quebec have medical schools ; while at the east, is Bruns- 
wick in Maine; Boston on the south, and Albany and Berkshire at the 
west. So numerous are these nurseries of medical science in the United 
States, that we have quite forgotten the number. At the close of 1839, 
there were twenty-three authorized to confer degrees; since that year, the 
creation of a number of new ones has taken place both in the Western 
and Southern States. 


Cyclopedia of Practical Medicine. — Dr. Dunglison’s revised edition of 
this good work, is certainly gaining upon the good will of the profession 
wherever its merits have been made known. Part V. is now out of press 
—and its regularity, and neat typographical execution, should ensure for 
it a rapid and extensive sale. 

Medical books cannot be procured in any part of Europe at such re- 
duced prices as in American cities. Those which sometimes cost two 
guineas in London, can be purchased in the United Stales for two dollars. 
At such prices, it is really inexcusable not to encourage those enterprising 
publishers who offer such important facilities. 


Medical Society of Tennessee. — By some mishap, the pamphlet contain- 
ing the proceedings of this Society, at the anniversary meeting in May, 
was mislaid some weeks. In the category of associations for the promo- 
tion of medical science, this is perhaps entitled to the premium banner 
on nccount of its energy. A singular but approved feature in its organi- 
zation, is the thumb-screw system of making the members do something, 
whether they will or not. Thus Drs. Atkinson. Kelly, Martin, Irwin 
and Wharton, “ were again called upon for their reports of cases " — being 
absent, they were fined 82.00 each. 

It is to be regretted that the Society wasted a thought on the old 
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•humbug, animal magnetism, which has been taken by the horns in earnest. 
A committee of eleven were appointed to attend the experiments of Dr. 
Stith. If he asked them to dine at the conclusion of the farce, it doubtless 
afforded them more solid satisfaction than the nonsense of Mesmerism. 

Dr. A. H. Buchanan, of Nashville, was re-elected president. In a pa- 
per rend by Dr. Maulone, it was stated that a lady anticipated some acci- 
dent to the foetus in utero, in consequence of witnessing an accident on 
the head of one of her sons. The product of pregnancy was an encepha- 
lous monster. — Active measures are operating for the collection of a fine 
anatomical museum, on the voluntary plan. Many curious and rare spe- 
cimens have already been deposited at Nashville. Dr. Winston, of Nash- 
ville, was appointed orator for 1845. There were some communications 
and orders submitted to the action of the Society, which may possibly re- 
ceive a further notice, should there be room in some succeeding No. of 
the Journal. 


Dental Mirror . — In the thriving town of Lynn, Mass., a monthly quar- 
to sheet is published, bearing the above name, under the editorial conduct 
of J. R. Dillingham, a practical and scientific dentist. One of its lead- 
ing objects appears to be to enlighten the public on the subject of dentis- 
try, expose the trickery and imposition of quacks, and point out the only 
true method of managing the teeth, from infancy to age. From the cir- 
cumstance that there is another similar paper sent abroad from Philadel- 
phia, and a valuable quarterly published by the American Society at Balti- 
more, the circulation may never equal its merits. However, those who 
read it can no longer be ignorant of the devices of unprincipled, unin- 
formed dentists, or the value of the services of one scientifically educated 
to the practice of the art. 


Progress of Imposition . — A shop is opened in Boston for the especial 
sale of an anti-consumptive medicine. It is represented to be the discovery 
of a Dr. Halstead, of the State of New York. To give it an air of im- 
portance, the handbill declares he “ has discovered a remedy for curing 
consumption in its first, second and third stages. Its fourth is incurable,” 
and therefore the benevolent sage has no preparation for that unlucky 
segment of the malady. 

In walking through the principal streets of Boston, the afflicted are met 
at every corner by the most seductive advertisements of remedies for 
every human infirmity. There is such an abundance of testimony, too, 
of marvellous cures, when the forlorn patient was bereft of all hope un- 
der regular, that is, scientific treatment by honest, experienced physicians, 
that certain classes of men and women are persuaded against their own 
judgment, to dip deeply into the irresponsible nostrums of quack medi- 
cine dealers. Unrestrained by law, and the field being both open and 
profitable to nil who have the hardihood to embark in the trade of selling 
specifics, conscience being smothered in an envelope of profits, these ad- 
venturers are constantly on the increase. 

References are ordinarily made to gentlemen in official stations and 
clergymen, who not unfreqnently lend their names to oblige a friend, and 
thus the unreflecting consumers of patent medicines feed upon such mix- 
tures as the balm of life. We have no expectation of relief, since the 
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spirit of the age is decidedly in favor of this system of sponging. Peo- 
ple love to take drugs. 8otne prefer it in quart bottles, and others in the 
form of hortHBopathie pellicles, five thousand to the grain. Medicine they 
will have, and they seem to think him the best practitioner who disposes 
of the greatest number of doses in a given time, whether good or bad, 
great or small. 


Medical Intelligence from the West . — In consequence of the retire- 
ment of Dr. Cooke from the Louisville Medical Institute, the number of 
chairs has been reduced to seven, and the prospects for next winter are 
represented as highly flattering. The summer class is small ; still they 
are determined to see what they may be able to do towards building up 
a summer school. 

Professor Drake is still travelling at the South. When last heard from* 
he was about to depart from New Orleans for Natchez and Vicksburg, 
where he will probably return some time during the latter part of June. 
Bis long-promised work on western diseases is still in embryo, and it is 
feared a long lime will elapse before it will be ushered into existence. 

Professor Caldwell enjoys excellent health, says a friend ; and notwith- 
standing his advanced age, bids fair to outlive half the present generation 
of medical men. While others are growing old, he seems literally to be 
in a state of re-juvenescence. No one, not even his most intimate friends, 
know his real age. Every one who is acquainted with him puts it down 
at 80. Indeed, it cannot be short of this, and may be over. Be this os 
it may, he is an extraordinary man, whose like the American profession 
will not soon see again. 

Professor Bartlett’s resignation of his chair in Transylvania University 
is greatly regretted by the profession at the West, who had formed a most 
favorable opinion of his talents and attainments, as well as of his ability 
as a teacher and a writer. Lexington will have much cause to regret his 
retirement from her school. 

Professor Cross resigned his chair two or three weeks ago, but not 
without some hope, says report, of being re-appointed. Nous verrons . 
There is a rumor that Dr. George M’Clellnn hns signified his willingness 
to accept the chair of anatomy, now held by Dr. Dudley, should it be of- 
fered to him ; which is not very likely. 

Dr. Gross is spending all his leisure time upon a second edition of his 
Elements of Pathological Anatomy, which will he brought out next sum- 
mer. The additions will exceed one hundred pages. His determination 
is to make the new edition as complete as possible, and to issue it in su- 
perior style, let it cost what it may. The probability is that Barrington 
6c Haswell, of Philadelphia, will be the publishers. 


Lunatics in Alabama . — Neither Mobile nor the State of Alabama has 
a hospital for the insane. It would be superflous to say that one is 
greatly needed. Eighteen months ago a gentleman was carried by his 
friends from the interior of this State to Ohio, and had to be brought 
back, because he could not for want of room be admitted into the excel- 
lent asylum at Columbus. Why do not the respectable and influential 
physicians of this State bring the subject before its general assembly ; 
and continue pressing it on that honorable body, till an appropriation for 
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a State institution be made? But it should not be established in Mobile, 
on account of the distance from the northern boundaries of the State, and 
because its inmates might be invaded by yellow fever. Moreover, if 
it be erected at the seat of government, it will be more likely to receive 
the fostering care of the legislature, than if at n distance, where its touch- 
ing scenes and precious blessings would not display themselves to those 
who are to vote the annual supplies. I do not hesitate to predict, that if 
this subject should be forcibly, that is fairly, presented to the general as- 
sembly, the second session after such a presentation would afford an ap- 
propriation with which to commence an edifice, equal to the wants and 
worthy of the character of this respectable State. — Dr. Drake's Trawl- 
ling Letters in Western Journal . 

Yellow Fever in Mobile . — Under the old Spanish and French regime, 
when Mobile was a village without wharves or ships, save an occasional 
lugger, when new comers were seldom seen in the crooked and narrow 
streets, and the people preferred fiddling and dancing to clearing off the 
drift and filth, which lodged in the margin of the stream, yellow fever 
never made its appearance. The first epidemic of which I am able to 
collect any information was in 1819, since which it has recurred in 1821, 
*25, *27, '29, *37, *39, *42 and 1843, appearing sporadically in many other 
years. Of oil these epidemics, I have by the kindness of the physicians 
and other gentlemen, collected a considerable number of facts. In refer- 
ence to their origin, there is no diversity of opinion. I have not yet met 
with the first believer in importation. However they may disagree as to 
the mode of domestic origin, all concur in it is a reality. In reference to 
importation, Mobile is peculiarly situated, os the waters of the Bay are 
too shallow to admit of the approach of ships to the city, all of which, at 
least all the larger, lie 20 or 30 miles below, just within the Bay. I om 
far from considering the unanimity of opinion on this subject as conclu- 
sive ; but it must be admitted to have in it the value of a fact ; and I can- 
not but regard it is remarkable that, with an epidemic recurrence, on an 
average, every three yenrs, if it were imported by ships which cast anchor 
at such a distance from the city, its introduction from them should never 
have been detected. — Ibid . 


Extensive self-inflicted Injury of the Throat . — In the last number of 
the Dublin Medical Press, Dr. Jameson describes the following wound in- 
flicted on herself by a female : — 

“ It was fully three inches in diameter, and apparently sufficiently large 
to admit the shut or grasped fist. At the upper portion you could per- 
ceive the inferior part of the pharynx drawn up to a level with the chin, 
quite pendulous, having anterior to it the cut portions of the thyroid cur- 
tilage, which were white and shining. 

In the centre the outline of some of the bodies of the cervical vertebra 
could be distinguished. 

“ At the lower portion the trachea was drawn to a level with the top 
bone of the sternum, which was moved up and down at each inspiration, 
and constantly emitting a large quantity of bloody frothy mucus through 
a circular opening about three quarters of an inch in each diameter dur- 
ing expiration, producing occasional efforts at coughing. 

“ The sides of this wound were bounded by the anterior edges of the 
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sterno-cleido-mnstoid muscle, underneath which the carotids could be felt 
feebly beating in their relative situations.” 

The whole of the cricoid and a portion of the thyroid cartilages were 
found on the floor with the bloody razor. The patient survived thirty-six 
hours. This case is interesting in a medico-legal point of view. Had 
this patient been found dead, could such a wound have been supposed to 
have been inflicted by her own hand ? ^ 

Variola Deifel oping Itself on Vaccinated Persons . — In the Annali Uni - 
versalidi Medicinal. Lnssetii published the following remarks made in the 
Hopital Majeur de Alila?i , in 1S38. Of 420 cases of variola after vacci- 
nation, three classes were established : those in which cicatrices were 
normal ; those in which they were somewhat incomplete ; and those in 
which they were very imperfect. The first contained 231 cases ; the second 
124 ; and the third only 65. The variola presented the following varieties : 


Eruption. 

Confluent. 

Distinct. 

Very Distinct. 

Total- 

Normal cicatrices 

83 

91 

67 

231 

Incomplete 

63 

49 

22 

124 

Very incomplete 

18 

28 

19 

65 

"420 

As to the result according to the number of pustules, 


Eruption. 

Confluent. 

Diet! net. 

Very Distinct. 

Total- 

One cicatrix 

30 

30 

16 

76 

Twoc. atrices 

36 

36 

22 

93 

Three 44 

40 

38 

20 

98 

Four or more do. 

48 

68 

40 

153 

420 


As to age, in 1411 cases observed in 1837 and 1838, after vaccination, 
the result was : under 5 years old, 130 ; from 5 to 10, 101 ; from 10 to 
15, 151 ; from 15 to 20, 303 ; from 20 to 25, 282 ; from 25 to 30, 216 ; 
from 30 to 35, 160 ; from 35 to 40 and above, 68 ; total 1411. — Times . 


Medical Miscellany. — Dr. Lugenbeel, a young man, is now the Colo- 
nial Physician of Monrovia, the American settlement in Africa. The 
coast fever is fast losing its terrors, and, in fact, never ought to have been 
regarded with such fear as it formerly was by the early emigrants. — Dr. 
J. L. Day and Dr. J. W. Johnson are on a visit to this country from 
Monrovia. — Drs. John L. Burtt and John F. Barton, have been appointed 
Assistant Surgeons in the U. S. Navy. — Dr. Joseph B. Wright has been 
appointed a Surgeon of the U. S. Army. — D. S. P. Hullihen, of Wheel- 
ing, Virg., lately succeeded in giving perfect vision to a lady 20 years of 
age, who was born blind. — Dr. Anson Jones, of Texas, is a candidate for 
the presidency of thnt republic. — Dr. R. A. Merriam, of Topsfield, Mass., 
is appointed a special commissioner for the county of Essex. — Dr. Hitch- 
cock, U. S. Marshal, of Iowa, has been imprisoned at Nauvoo, by the 
Mormons. — Dr. Stephen B. Sewall has been appointed Postmaster at 
Somerville, Mass. 

Number of death* In Boston for the week ending June 22, 89.— Mules, 20; Females, 19. 

Of conetimpllou, 8— scarlet fever, 7— Inflammation of the stomach, 1— croup, 2— teething, 2 — 
dropsy in the brain, 3— in Ant lie, 3— catarrh, 1— lung Aver, 1— disease of the heart, 1— At*, 1 — maras- 
mus, 1— old age. 2— ranker nu*h, 1— inflammation of tbo lung*, 1— dropsy, 1— inflammation of the 
bowel*, 1— throat distemper, 1— typhu* fever, 1. 

Under 5 year*, 21— between 5 and 20 years, 6— between 20 and 60 years, 9— over 60 years, a 
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Table of the Cases of Strangulated Hernia treated in St. George's 
Hospital in 1842 and 1843. Rend before the Royal Medical and Chi- 
rurgiral Society, By Prescott He^ett, Curator ef St. George 1 * Patho- 
logical Museum. — The author began by giving a statistical account of 
thirty-four cases operated upon for strangulated hernia. The result of 
these operations was twenty-five recoveries and nine deaths. The sac 
was opened in every case; and in six cases a portion of omentum was 
removed. Five of these cases recovered, and one died of disease of the 
brain a few hours after the operation. 

The author then gave, at full length, some of the cases which present- 
ed marked points of interest, and the post-mortem examination. Among 
the cases may be noticed Case 2, in which the gut, after having b^en 
strangulated for seven days, was. by the taxis, reduced with the sac. The 
symptoms of strangulation continued; the hernia fortunately re-appeared 
in the groin during a fit of vomiting; the operation was performed, and 
the patient was discharged from the hospital eighteen days afterwords. 

Reference was then made to four cases, in all of which the gut was 
enveloped by a complete sac, with a narrow neck, formed by the omen- 
tum. In relation to those interesting subjects, some quotations were given 
from Sir A. Cooper’s and Mr. Lawrence’s works, proving how very rarely 
these cases are met with. The author then proceeded to make some de- 
tailed observations on these omental cases, and on their formation, which 
he referred to three principal varieties. In three of the cases the hernial 
and omental sacs were more or less extensively united to each other. In 
the fourth case the omental sac was lying loose in the cavity of the her- 
nial sac. Large quantities of adipose tissue were, he said, sometimes de- 
posited in the folds of the omentum, forming the second sac ; and he re- 
ferred here to one of the cases, in which the walls of the omental sac 
were more than an inch thick, as shown by the preparation exhibited al 
the meeting. The neck of these omental sacs, the author remarked, 
sometimes becomes the sole cause of the stricture: of this a well-marked 
example was given at full length. This circumstance was mentioned as 
an additional argument against the practice of reducing the hernia with- 
out opening the sac. 

The authur concluded his observations upon these cases, by adverting 
to the possibility of an alarming hemorrhage taking place into the entity 
of the abdomen , after the division of the neck of these omental sacs. 

After some remarks upon the relative frequency of the strangulation of 
femoral herniae, the numbers of which were given in the table, he made 
some observations on the “ opening of the sac,” which he, on various ac- 
counts, strongly advocated in the majority of cases. The paper was con- 
cluded by some remarks on the removal of the omentum, and the various 
modes of applying ligatures in these cases. — London Medical Gazette. 


Case of Intussusceptio. — M. Stnal, a military surgeon in Stagelsoe, has 
recorded a curious case of intussusceptio, where the patient, after stercora- 
cpous vomiting, was completely relieved bv an injection of nearly four 
grains of extract of belladonna in gruel. This produced narcotic symp- 
toms and speedy fecal discharge. The patient recovered in two days.— 
Oppenheim's Zeilschrifl , Feb, 1844, p. 258. 
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PATHOLOGY OF ACUTE RHEUMATISM— HEART DISEASE. 

By J. J. Furalvall, M.D., London. 

Great obscurity envelops the pathology of acute rheumatism, and we 
know next to nothing of the causes, through the operation of which, dur- 
ing its course, disease is set up in the heart. The difficulties of investi- 
gation are increased by the yet infant state of analytic organic or animal 
chemistry ; yet the importance of a successful research, by which func- 
tional or organic mischief in the heart may be prevented, need not be 
pointed out at length, for every one will allow, that while such disease is 
often highly distressing to the rich, it cannot fail to be calamitous in every 
respect to the poor. Any attempt, then, however humble, whether suc- 
cessful or not, to throw light on this subject, ought to be received with 
the utmost allowance ; my object is merely to place the following opinions 
before your professional readers, in the hope and in order that the prac- 
tice recommended below may be tested at the bedside. I do not mean 
to enter into the whole details of the treatment, but only so far as preven- 
tion of heart disease is concerned. 

In common with, I presume, every practitioner, I was soofl struck with 
the evidences of an acid diathesis, prevalent throughout the whole system, 
and visible in the secretions, but more particularly in the perspiration. 
One gentleman in alluding to this latter fact (Dr. Wigan) thus graphi- 
cally writes: — “ I had often observed that scissors and other articles of 
steel, and even the fire-irons in the bedroom, were rusted in a short time, 
as if they had been subjected to the steam of vinegar.” Now, a9 we 
know the perspiration and urine to be secretions eminently depuratory of 
the blood, it appears to me that an unusually acid state of these must in- 
volve a supposition that the blood itself, instead of being gently alkaline, 
as in health, has, by disease, undergone a modification, approaching to a 
reverse condition, and that it is laboring to relieve itself of its morbid 
load through these secretions. If this be correct, we cannot doubt that 
such a state of the blood roust prove highly morbidly stimulant to the 
heart and whole arterial system, as well as to their associated nerves ; 
thus we might, at once, account for the general excitement of the arterial 
system, and, perhaps, for the violent pains which are so marked in acute 
rheumatism. 

Besides this state, it is now believed that there is in this disease a great 
22 
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increase of fibrine in the blood, and the more acute the attack the greater 
the quantity of fibrine. Andral, in his “ Haematologie Pathologique,” 
tells us that the quantity of fibrine in healthy blood varies from 2.5 to 4. 
in the 1000 parts ; but that in articular rheumatism the mean increase fluc- 
tuated between 7 and 8 per 1000, and the maximum increase amounted 
to 10.2 or more than triple its natural quantity. The dependence of the 
pains and excitement on the proportion of the fibrine in the blood seems 
to be pretty clearly pointed out, both increasing and diminishing with the 
augmentation or diminution of the quantity of fibrine. 

We have, then, two morbid states of the blood in this disorder, which 
must powerfully tend to excite inflammatory action in the serous mem- 
brane of the cardiac ventricles, and of the left ventricle in particular. 
The subversion of the alkaline state in the blood could not but prove 
highly exciting to the endocardium, thus causing hypertrophy and inflam- 
mation ; while the superabundance of the fibrine tends to favor the forma- 
tion of deposits within the fine interstices of the cardiac valves and parts 
adjacent, leading to an embarrassment of their action, until the valves can 
no longer subserve their natural functions. 

In addition to these causes, we know that the chosen site of rheu- 
matic action is the fibrous and fibro-serous textures, and as these textures 
abound in and about the heart, we have thus another cause powerfully 
determining the morbid action of the heart. 

From the earliest years of my practice I have tried alkalies in rheu- 
matism, but not in an efficient manner. I found them always of service, 
but only as auxiliaries, the general excitement and inflammatory epi- 
phenomena requiring the additional use of other remedies; but since 
1830 I have used alkalies more perseveringly than before, chiefly the 
liquor or carbonas potassae, and I have not ceased giving them until after 
the marks of an acid diathesis had disappeared, or that the alkalies disa- 
greed with the stomach, which latter circumstance has rarely happened. 

Since that year I do not believe that one case of heart disease in 
acute rheumatism has occurred during treatment in my practice, where 
the alkaline treatment has been fairly carried out ; and I must have, during 
the time mentioned, treated at least fifty such cases, without counting any 
examples of chronic or sub-acute rheumatism. 

Now, as heart-disease is said to occur very frequently (it has been 
said in one out of every three cases), it will be well worth while to try 
what I recommend, and to substantiate my correctness, or to prove that I 
am mistaken in the benefit to be derived from an alkaline treatment ; and, 
as an additional recommendation, the medical man can, and ought, to pre- 
scribe other remedies at the same time. During the years mentioned, 
my practice was carried on in the country, and was of such a nature 
that if any one fell ill again, who had once been under my treatment, be 
would have probably applied to me again, or I should have heard of the 
recurrence of disease. In proof of this, I may mention that my notes 
contain the cases of many who have been under my care for the second 
and third time. It is this circumstance of my having been able to watch 
the after-progress of my patients, that gives weight to my assertion ; for. 
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in a metropolitan or widely-spread practice, relapses or fresh attacks might 
occur, and yet the practitioner hear nothing of them. 

I have already said that I do not solely rely on the alkali, excepting as 
a prophylactic against heart-disease in rheumatism, for although I had 
heard of a practice, general in some parts of England, of giving alkali, 
and I had also heard of the success of such treatment, yet I found myself 
obliged to combine it with other remedies. I do not mean, in the present 
paper, to go into the detail of the different modes of treatment, nor to 
describe the indications pointing to one mode of treatment rather than to 
another, but I would ask those medical gentlemen who are well placed 
for such an experiment, to make a persevering trial of adding moderate, 
yet not too small, doses of the liquor orcarbonas potass®, to colchicum, 
or to any other (not chemically incompatible) remedy which they may be 
in the habit of prescribing : and I would ask them to watch and report 
the result, whether in confirmation or refutation of the aetiology here 
propounded. My own conjectures as to the modus operandi of the alkali 
are, that it may act in a fourfold way : — 

First. As a neutralizer of the acid predominant in the system, and as a 
restorer of the alkaline condition of the blood. 

Second* As a thinner of the fibrine superabounding in the blood; for 
the physiologist of these days correctly maintains that a gently alkaline 
condition is essential to the normal fluidity of the blood* 

Third. It may act as a sedative, indirectly, by the two first modes of 
action. 

Lastly. It may act as a diuretic, thus helping to carry off the morbid 
elements of the blood. 

According to Andral, and others, blood-letting shows little or no power, 
either in diminishing the fibrine, or in curing the disease, and cases of 
acute rheumatism are on record in which heart disease occurred, in spite 
of a treatment very active, and in every respect able, excepting that no 
alkali had been given. On the other hand, the cases treated by myself, 
and where alkali was pretty freely given, show a marked exemption from 
heart disease. — London Lancet . 


STRICTURE OF THE URETHRA. 

From Sir B. O. Brodlo’a Loot ores at St. Gaoxge’a Hospital. 

I shall speak to you to-day, gentlemen, of the case of James Miles, on 
whom you saw me operate a few days since for stricture of the urethra ; 
and, at the same time, I shall make some general observations on the treat- 
ment of that disease. This man has been making water in a small 
stream for several years past ; we cannot tell exactly how long, because 
laboring men do not attend to these things, and it might have occurred a 
long time before it attracted his notice. About a year ago he was seized 
with retention of urine, and had it drawn off by Mr. Bates, who intro- 
duced a catheter into the bladder for the purpose. He was admitted into 
this Hospital on the 12th of July last (six months since), with the follow- 
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ing symptoms : his water was alkaline, and deposited a ropy mucus ; his 
countenance was anxious ; he was feverish, and had great difficulty in pass- 
ing his water. Catheter, No. 1, was introduced into his bladder, and its 
use was continued till lately, having been now discontinued, because there 
has been great difficulty in passing the instrument, the urethra feeling hard 
and resisting, and because its introduction was followed by shivering, and 
attacks of fever which endangered his life. The patient then was in this 
condition: he bad stricture of long standing; the mucous membrane of 
the bladder was inflamed, as was shown by the adhesive mucus in the 
urine ; and he could not be relieved by ordinary treatment, as he could 
not bear the catheter being left in the bladder from tire shivering. In the 
generality of cases, no bad symptoms follow the ordinary mode of treat- 
ment ; but, in this instance, such a proceeding was inadmissible. Let 
me then point out the best course to pursue in such cases ; also, explaining 
what are the principal difficulties in stricture of the urethra. First, cases 
occur where the passing pf an instrument is followed by a violent attack 
of shivering, and fever supervenes which may last for weeks ; sometimes 
a rheumatic fever, and I have known instances where it has been follow- 
ed even by mania. Much depends in these cases on the constitution of 
tbe patient ; and this class of symptoms occurs chiefly in persons, who 
have resided in hot climates. Now you know that, if you pass an in- 
strument repeatedly for a patient, submitting him each time to these at- 
tacks of shivering and fever, you will reduce his strength to an alarming 
extent, and for a long time 1 did not know how to overcome this diffi- 
culty. In some instances you will succeed by giving large doses of 
opium, purging the patient next day, and repeating this treatment after 
each introduction of the catheter. I say the rigors may subside from the 
efiects of these remedies, but their efficacy is doubtful, and they succeed 
permanently in comparatively few cases. Sometimes the opium relieves 
the symptoms one day, but they return the next ; at other times it dis- 
tresses the patient so much that he will not take it ; sometimes it relieves 
the patient ibr a length of time, but then if discontinued tbe symptoms 
return. But in all these cases, I observed that the shivering did not 
come on till the patient made water, so that it struck me it might be pro- 
duced by the urine passing over the part, and not from the mere passing 
of the instrument. I directly said, therefore, that if such be the case, I 
have only to prevent this occurring, and the symptoms will be perma- 
nently relieved. In order to effect this, I introduced a gum catheter into 
the bladder instead of a bougie, and putting a peg in the open end, left 
it there ; by this method the urine has been entirely prevented from flow- 
ing over the part, and I believe in every case where 1 have employed this 
method of treatment, it has been successful, although I have been told 
that in other hands it has failed. A gentleman who had been residing in 
Gibraltar came to me some* time ago : be had been suffering from stric- 
ture a great length of time, for which he had bad a bougie passed from 
time to time ; but it was always followed by an attack of skivering which 
laid him up for a month. Well, 1 passed a bougie for him, and sure 
enough I laid him up for a month ; during that period I observed the 
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circumstances which I have been relating to you, and having passed a 
gum catheter for him, I left it there, and he had no return of symptoms. 
When it had been there several days I withdrew it, and in about half an 
hour replaced it by one a little larger ; after this he was able to pass the 
instrument himself, and no further difficulty arose. Secondly, cases oc- 
cur in which the difficulty arises from your not being able to get an in- 
strument into the bladder; you pass it once, perhaps, and then are pre- 
vented doing so for a twelvemonth afterwards; when this happens, it is 
mostly in old cases where the urethra is very much narrowed. The ni- 
trate of silver will sometimes relax it for a little while, but I have seen 
cases where even this was ineffectual, and where no common method 
would succeed. When I commenced practice, I met with a case of 
this description which perplexed me very much, but it has served as a 
practical lesson to me ever since. The circumstances of the case were 
these. A gentleman came to London, and placed himself under my 
care for a stricture of the urethra. I passed a bougie for him once, 
but could never succeed afterwards; perhaps if such a case occur- 
red to me now, I might succeed, but from what I recollect of this case, 
it is quite possible that I might not. I tried the application of nitrate of 
silver, and gave him opium, but still he could not make water. In two 
or three days, his bladder became so much distended that I was afraid it 
would burst behind the stricture. To avoid this I introduced my finger 
into the rectum, and punctured the bladder from that part, leaving the 
canula in the opening for several days, as the opium he had taken con- 
stipated his bowels. At the end of about the second or third day I re- 
moved the canula, and the opening became fistulous, so that the water 
for the most part came from the rectum. What was the consequence ? 
Why, in a short time the stricture became manageable, and the patient 
soon got well. The pressure of the urine on the back part of the stric- 
ture had been keeping up a constant state of irritation, and when this 
was removed the disease also disappeared. 

Some now present will remember a patient who was in this Hospital 
three or four years ago, on whom unsuccessful attempts were repeatedly 
made, to pass a catheter ; I succeeded twice only ; and the patient, much 
plagued at getting no better, was, at his own request, taken to the operat- 
ing theatre, when I cut into the perineum, and dissected down to the bulb 
of the urethra, then directed the patient to strain ; this enabled me to feel 
the bulging in the urethra, by which I knew I was in the right place ; I 
then made an incision into the membranous portion of the urethra, apd the 
contents of the bladder immediately gushed out. This case occurred 
just before I went into the country for my usual vacation ; and during my 
absence the urine was allowed to come away by the fistulous opening in 
the perineum, and when I came back I was enabled to pass an instru- 
ment without difficulty. Mr. Stafford invented an instrument for cutting 
through a stricture, but I do not think it safe to employ it. It is nothing 
more than a common silver catheter, with a lancet at the end ; you may 
have half an inch to cut through, and if you passed such an instrument 
into the cellular membrane surrounding the urethra, you would have effu- 
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sion of urine, from the effects of which the patient in all probability 
would die. But this may be modified, as you see here (showing the 
instrument), where you have no curve in the instrument, but merely a 
straight catheter, having at its extremity a stilette, which, by means of a 
screw at the opposite end, may be made to protrude any required distance. 

I will tell you of a case in which I first employed it. A man who had 
previously been under the care of Mr. Earle, at Bartholomew’s Hospital, 
was admitted here and placed under my care ; he had stricture, and 1 
never could pass a catheter for him ; 1 therefore had him taken to the 
operating theatre, and I cut into the perinaeum on the left side of the 
raphe; then dissecting down to the urethra, I laid it open behind the 
stricture; and having passed the instrument I have just shown you into 
the urethra, and drawn the penis as forward as possible, I passed one 
finger of my other hand into the opening of the urethra close under the 
symphysis pubis, and then screwing out the stilette, and being guided by 
iriy finger, I pressed it forwards through the stricture. Having done this, I 
removed the instrument, and replaced it by a common gum catheter, which 
1 left there several days to prevent the irritation which would have been 
produced by allowing the urine to flow over the part, and the patient en- 
tirely recovered, i can recollect the time when the surgeon used to cut 
into the perinaeum, and, what was called, dissected out the stricture : I say 
“ what was called,” for, in fact, the surgeon did not know what he was do- 
ing ; this I have from persons who saw the operation performed. I never 
saw it done in this hospital, but it has been done in others. 1 have been 
told that sometimes the surgeon succeeded, but in most cases the pa- 
tients died : and certainly it does appear absurd, when there is an opera- 
tion so simple as the one I have been describing, to venture on one ex- 
traordinary in itself — dangerous in its consequences. When the opening 
lias been made, as directed in my operation, the catheter is immediately 
passed, which entirely prevents effusion taking place. In the two last 
cases you have seen in the Hospital, the instrument could be got through 
the stricture, but the difficulty was this : it always produced a fit of shiv- 
ering, so that it could not be allowed to remain. The operation you 
saw me perform the other day was as follows : I cut down into the pe- 
rineum till I could feel the staff at the part where it passed through the 
prostate gland ; then, turning the knife forwards in the groove of the 
staff, I divided the stricture in the direction of the penis, and I could (eel 
that I was cutting through a hard gristly substance. The question then 
was, whether an instrument was to be passed through the urethra, or the 
opening made in the perineum ? The latter was decided upon, and the 
patient is going on tolerably well. The urine is already alkaline, — Lon- 
don Medical Times . 


HEMOPTYSIS, WITH SUPPURATION OF RIGHT LUNG, AND HYPER* 
TROPHY OF THE HEART. 

Bjr John P. Harrifton, M.D., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Major P., an eminent lawyer, possessed of a quick and ready talent (or 
public speaking, had, before L saw him, several attacks of pulmonary 
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hemorrhage, which were brought on by severe professional labor. Several 
months before my first visit, an abscess had formed in the right lung, and 
a large quantity of pus had been discharged. 

April 20 th. 1843. — This day, in consultation with his attending phy- 
sician, a gentleman of intelligence and practical tact, 1 saw the patient. 
He was slowly recovering from the severe illness, connected with the sup- 
puration of the lungs, and from a recent eruption of blood from the lungs. 
Upon careful examination of his chest, by auscultation and percussion, no 
tubercles could be detected in either lobe of the lungs. There was evi- 
dent hypertrophy of the right ventricle of the heart, and a cavity existed 
in the lower portion of the right lobe of the lungs. 

The action of the heart was very powerful, lifting up the hand when 
it was placed over the cardiac region. Our diagnosis was a cavity in the 
lower portion of the right lung, whence the copious eruption of pus had 
issued, which the bursting of the abscess had occasioned two months ago ; 
some condensation of pulmonary tissue around the location of the cavity 
of the abscess ; no tubercles in either lung ; hypertrophy of the right 
ventricle of the heart. 

Having been freely depleted by the lancet, before I saw him, no fur- 
ther detraction of blood was employed. Nitrate of potash, digitalis and 
tart, emetic were given pretty freely, so as to moderate the action of the 
heart, and subdue the tendency to hemorrhage. Under this treatment 
he improved very much, and in a few weeks was able to go out in fine 
weather. 

He had, however, one or two returns of haemoptysis during the spring 
and summer, brought on by imprudent exposure, and the exercise of his 
professional duties at the bar. Once he experienced a renewal of the 
hemorrhage from the lungs by indulging, agreeably to the advice of a 
physician who was not in attendance, in animal food. His health, under 
a strict vegetable diet, and regulated mode of living as regards exercise, 
and abstinence from all attempts at speaking, greatly improved, and I 
heard nothing of him for several months till his last illness. 

October 3d . — Saw him ; pain very intense in the right and lower por- 
tion of the chest ; some serous effusion in the right cavity of the thorax ; 
absence of respiratory murmur in the inferior portion of the right lung ; 
pulse weak and quick, action of the heart tumultuous and irregular; gene- 
ral strength much reduced ; slight anasarca of ankles. 

Some days before this date he had exposed himself — had a return of 
the haemoptysis, for which he had been bled. 

The effusion into the cavity of the thorax increased, day after day, un- 
til he died, on the 1 1th of October. 

Sectio-cadaveris , on the 13th of October. — A gallon of serum was 
/bund in the right side of the chest; a few miliary tubercles at the upper 
portion of the right lung; about two thirds of the right lung (the lower 
portion) was hepatized ; a cavity, of an irregular shape, which would hold 
half an ounce of fluid, was found in the inferior part of the right lung. 
The right ventricle of the heart was much thickened in its walls — no di- 
latation, or contraction, of the cavities of the heart ; a pint of serum in the 
left cavity of the chest. 
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Originally, as far as the history of the case could be ascertained, this 
was an attack of hypertrophy of the right ventricle of the heart ; the lung 
affection was consequent to the urgent impulsive power of the central or- 
gan of the circulation, throwing the blood with morbid force and quantity 
on the pulmonary apparatus. The abscess of the lungs resulted from 
the inflammation, set up in the parenchyma, affected with the hemorrhagic 
congestion of blood. 

The valuable life of this gentfeman might have been prolonged by a 
most scrupulous avoidance of everything calculated to disturb and quick- 
en the action of the heart. But such was the great activity of his mind, 
that in despite of repeated cautions, he constantly transgressed the only 
measure which could have effectually protected him from a renewal of 
the pulmonary attacks. — Western Lancet . 


CASE OF POISONING BY THE CASHEW NUT. 

By P. Le B. Stickney, M.D., Philadelphia. 

James B , a lad about 16 years of age, was poisoned by rubbing 

upon the back of his hand, the acrid juice of the cashew nut. 

The effects of the poison were flrst manifested by an excessive inflam- 
mation of the affected part, accompanied with pain and an almost intole- 
rable itching. 

This was followed by an eruption of small red pimples, which soon 
suppurated, bearing a close resemblance to the pustular eruption produced 
by croton oil. In a short time these pustules discharged a very small 
quantity of thin pus, coalesced, and became covered with a thin pellicle, 
filled with serum, giving to the skin the appearance of having been cov- 
ered with small blisters. 

The blistering or desquamation of the cuticle was confined to the part 
upon which the juice had been applied, excepting the lips, which being 
repeatedly rubbed by the hand presented a similar appearance, whilst the 
swelling and pustular eruption extended to the other parts of the body. 

The penis and scrotum were enormously distended by an oedematous 
swelling, but the eruption was confined entirely to the scrotum. 

The urine, which was voided in large quantities, was of a dark bottle- 
green color, possessed its natural smell, and deposited no sediment. Un- 
fortunately it was not analyzed, and we have therefore no means of satis- 
factorily accounting for this peculiar color. 

The general health of the patient was not materially affected. On 
the first appearance of the swelling, there was some fever and thirst. 

Saline purgatives, with warm and cold fomentations, and poultices of 
the slippery elm bark, were used with benefit. 

A poultice of bread and milk, with the common plantain leaf, appeared 
to be most serviceable in removing the swelling and itching — perhaps the 
flax-seed poultice would have answered equally as well. 

The cashew nut is a product of the Anacardium Occidentale, a small 
tree growing in the West Indies and other parts of tropical America. 
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The active property of the poison is found in the black juice contained 
between the outer and inner shell of the nut, and is exceedingly acrid and 
corrosive. 

Mr. Worthington, of this city, some time since tried some experiments 
with the juice of the nut. Having dissolved it in aether, he obtained by 
evaporation a thick, dark-brown colored oil, which contained the poison* 
ous principle. He was deterred from further experiments on account of 
the severe effects produced upon him by the poison. 

A more extended description of the plant and properties of the nut, 
may be found in the Appendix to the last edition of the U. S. Dispensa- 
tory, under the head of “ Anacardium Occidentale . — Philadelphia 
Medical Examiner . 


SOME ACCOUNT OF CRETINISM IN SWITZERLAND. 

Felix Platner, in 1611, thus graphically pictured those miserable 
beings who still, as then, vegetate in the valleys of Switzerland, as if 
Nature, delighting in strong contrasts, had given human pride a lesson of 
humility, by placing amidst some of the most exquisite of earthly scenes 
the lowest, loathsomest specimens of human nature : — “ There are,” says 
Platner, “some stupid creatures who besides being born so, have other 
vices of conformation. They are chiefly seen in the valleys, sitting at the 
doors of the cottages, staring upwards, or playing with sticks in their 
hands, and grinning at passers-by. Their heads are mis-shapen, and 
mouths and tongues so thick and swollen that many are unable to articu- 
late sounds. They were indeed hideous to see.” 

These are the Cretins of the present* day, the numbers of whom, it is 
supposed, amounts to 8000 completely idiotic, and double or treble that 
number who are more or less affected. A statistical survey, however, 
has been undertaken, which will give some certain information. 

The word “ Cretin ” is said to be derived from “ craetira,” which, in 
the Romance or old Italian language (still prevalent in a part of the can- 
ton Graubiindten), means “ a poor creature ;” a word very significant of 
a disease which consists essentially of such an enfeebled state of both 
body and mind as unfits them for the commonest purposes of life. “The 
sole condition which prevails in all is a want of tone or energy, evident 
either in the whole being or in a particular series of organs.” Cretin- 
ism and goitre have often been confounded, as one and the same disease. 
They commonly coexist; but there are many “Cretins” that have not 
“ goitre/ 1 and vice versa. Iq extreme cases the head is mis-shapen, the 
limbs and body deformed ; the Cretin can neither hold up his bead, 
stand, or walk ; he is deaf, and, consequently, dumb ; his eyes give him 
no definite sensation ; and his taste, smell and touch are similarly de- 
fective : he is so dependent on others “ that a day of neglect would be 
the day of his death.” 

Dr. Guggenbuhl, a Swiss protestant physician, struck with the wretch- 
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edness of these beings, has, with a zeal, devotion, and earnestness of 
purpose worthy of all praise, devoted his life to the amelioration of their 
condition. For two years he lived in one of the small valleys in which 
Cretinism was endemic, to study the disease ; he then travelled over 
Switzerland to ascertain its localities ; and having satisfied himself as to 
the means of cure, he called the attention of his countrymen to the sub- 
ject, and has been enabled to begin his benevolent experiment on a small 
scale. 

Dr. Guggenbuhl believes that in four cases out of five the disease con- 
sists in a want of due bodily vigor, which renders the senses incapable 
of conveying external impressions to the mind ; and not in the non-ex- 
istence of the mental faculties ; or, in other words, in no organic defect 
of the material organ of the mind ; and his treatment consists in im- 
proving the bodily health by air, exercise, diet, friction, baths and 
medicines, and in subsequently rousing the inert senses by a steady 
course of instruction. The only cause which he has found to be con- 
stant in all those localities in Switzerland, where Cretinism is endemic, 
is the damp warm air of close valleys among the mountains where there 
is no free circulation ; and it is an essential feature of his plan, that the 
institutions for the cure of this disease should be situated in high moun- 
tains, far above the altitude of any of the valleys in which it prevails. 
For this purpose he has purchased a cottage on the Abendberg, near 
Interlachen, 3600 feet above the level of the sea, which is 1000 feet above 
any place where Cretinism is endemic. Ascending a steep mountain, 
amongst thick fir forests, the traveller at last arrives at an open space 
of grass-land, on which is a cottage — a spot of rare beauty, with ranges 
of mountains, covered with snow above, and far beneath, a lake and the 
green valley of Interlachen. This cottage is the field of this Swiss phy- 
sician’s self-denying labors. “ I myself,” he wrote to his countrymen, 
when urging the claims of these poor idiots, u will dedicate my life and 
all iny powers to this sadly-neglected class of mankind ; and, regardless 
of all difficulties, will strive to realize the wish which day and night is 
the continual subject of my thoughts.” And here he is carrying out his 
heroic purpose, surrounded by children in every stage of imbecility of 
body and of mind. He has an assistant who has had experience in tbe 
instruction of the deaf and dumb, and “ Sisters of Charity ,r act as nurses. 
The bodily health is first attended to, and the fresh mountain air, proper 
food, cold baths and frictions, soon enable those to walk and exert their 
muscles who on their entrance could not walk steadily or feed themselves, 
or even could not hold up their heads or move their limbs. As soon as the 
health is sufficiently improved, education is begun. The ear is first roused 
by speaking through ear-trumpets, beginning with the vowels. The child 
is then taught to perform with its mouth the motions required to express 
the sound, so as to connect the sound itself with the mode of expressing it, 
so that the pronunciation is by degrees attained. Letters are carved in 
wood, by means of which the child connects them with the sounds, 
either by touch or sight. Thus the children gradually form words which 
they utter. Next common utensils — as knives, keys, &c. — are painted, 
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and they learn to place the instruments themselves on the pictures. 
Sometimes, when this process does not avail to fix the sight on an object, 
marks or letters are figured with phosphorus on the walls of a room, 
and then the instruction begins, in winter, after sunset, or in summer in 
a darkened room. And this method often proves effectual, when others 
fail. Smell and taste also need development, as many would swallow 
whatever was placed in the mouth, and would pay no attention to any 
odor. “ And when the hour of instruction is over, the benevolent physi- 
cian devotes himself to their amusement.” 

A child admitted at two years of age, a senseless mass, unable to hold 
up her head or move her limbs, was so much improved in bodily vigor, 
in three months, as to be fit for instruction, and a year afterwards was 
strong, able to walk, and fed herself, knew all parts of the house, could 
say her letters and many words of one syllable. 

A boy, six years old, when admitted could scarcely walk, could not 
fix his dull eyes on any object, could not speak, and his only sound was 
like the cry of an animal. It required a month’s constant effort before 
his attention could be directed to any object. A year afterwards his 
countenance was intelligent, he could walk, feed himself, and pronounce 
his vowels distinctly. The first three-quarters of a year was given to 
bodily improvement only. 

A girl eight years old, could neither feed herself nor stand eight months 
ago. Now she has the full use of her limbs, and education is begun. As 
soon as they are rendered fit to employ themselves in some manual oc- 
cupation, and to receive ordinary instruction, they are no longer con- 
sidered as cretins, but are sent to their homes and to the village schools. 
Three have already left. 

Cretinism is often but not always hereditary. “ If a child born appa- 
rently in good health does not continue to be well-developed during the 
first year, it is observed that nutrition first fails, then the powers of speech 
and walking, and then the arrest of development becomes complete, if 
the child is not soon placed in the most advantageous situation.” There- 
fore if the disease is to be arrested, the treatment cannot be begun too 
early, and one of the rules of the Institution is, that none will be admit- 
ted after six years of age, but this is not rigorously adhered to. 

We have drawn this sketch from a pamphlet by Dr. W. Twining, of 
London, who personally visited the small establishment on the Abendberg, 
and became so much interested in the undertaking as to endeavor to 
awake attention to it in England, and a committee is organized to collect 
subscriptions. 

Although we have ourselves no cretins, yet practically this history may 
be useful by enforcing the great lesson that cannot be learned too often ; 
that hygienic means, pure air, exercise and diet are the important reme- 
dies for restoring muscular strength and nervous energy : that the de- 
velopment of the mental powers is greatly dependent on the due develop- 
ment of the bodily ones, and hence in the weakly or debilitated, the 
general health must be improved as the necessary preliminary step to 
education ; that inattention in the child to the impressions of the various 
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senses is often a symptom of deficient nervous energy, and one that is to 
be remedied by improving the bodily strength, and by awakening the 
attention of each sense, the assiduous and long-continued application of 
its own appropriate stimulus; and that this “malady of not marking,” 
this deficient power of attention, so injurious to the strength and useful- 
ness of the mind subsequently, should be regarded not indolently as an 
almost hopeless mental defect, but as a disease which requires for its cure 
or improvement bodily as well as mental remedies. 

It would be an unpardonable neglect to conclude without strongly ex- 
pressing admiration of Dr. Guggenbuhl. It is a good thing occasionally 
to find a man (and one of our own calling), thus giving up his life to an 
object of pure, unmixed benevolence; sacrificing everything to a “wish 
which is the continual subject of his thoughts,” when that wish is, not 
success in life, nor mere honors, nor the carrying out of some scientific 
object, nor any minor hobby such as men are often possessed by, but to 
raise to the condition of human beings, a body of his fellow-countrymen 
who have hitherto been consigned to helpless, hopeless idiotcy. — British 
and Foreign Medical Review. 


EPIDEMIC ERYSIPELATOUS FEVER— NO. VIII. 

pt J. A. Alien, M.D., Middlebarj, Vermont. 

ICommunlcated (hr the fioaton Medical and Surgical Journal — Continued from page 408.] 

To mitigate the chills and rigors, to prevent unfortunate congestions, and 
to diminish the violence of the anticipated pyrexia, the patient has usu- 
ally been enveloped in bed, and surrounded, to some extent, with sub- 
stances made agreeably warm ; and some diaphoretic medicine at regular 
and at short intervals, usually about two hours, administered. Antimonials 
have generally been preferred. With these, occasionally, has been com- 
bined a few grains of Dover’s powder, but more frequently, the pulvis 
sanguinarice composita , which has been prepared by substituting pulv . 
sanguinaria Canadensis for ipecacuanha. 

To co-operate with these means, warm sudorific beverages have been 
jn frequent doses administered. For this purpose, several of the aromatic 
plants have been used. The salvia officinalis has answered a double 
purpose, being a salutary gargle and a pleasant diaphoretic draught. 
When the principal intention has been to promote an agreeable diapho- 
resis, some of the verticillate plants, as nepeta cataria , hedeoma puleg- 
ioides , &c., have been selected on account of their being more sudorific 
and less stimulating. 

Of the class of diaphoretics, when the principal intention has been to 
promote a sudorific effect, and by this means to allay abnormal vascular 
action, no article in my hands has proved equally efficient with the pulvis 
antimonialis . This medicine, to be productive of its roost beneficial in- 
fluence, must be administered in as large doses as the stomach will bear, 
without the production of much nausea, and repeated as often as every 
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two hours, for the purpose of keeping a constant and uniform impression. 
During the sweating process, alternations of temperature, long intervals 
between, or irregularity as to the time of administering the medicines, 
serve to defeat the favorable intention designed to be accomplished, by 
producing an irregularity of action in the human system. The preceding 
process 1 have generally continued from twelve to twenty-four hours ; 
and, occasionally, when the complaint has been yielding and not entirely 
removed, it has been continued forty-eight hours, when the patient has 
left his bed, and recovered without the use of any other medicine, except 
a mild laxative. One instance will be sufficient to illustrate this process. 

Case I. — C. Nash, a young man of about 24, had been in a feeble! 
state of health, had the premonitory symptoms, and was seized with a 
severe chill, and visited in the course of an hour after its com- 
mencement. Pharynx and tonsils inflamed, swollen and red ; tongue 
moist, red and slightly coated ; throat externally swollen, but not ery- 
thematous ; pulse 100 per minute, small; no evidence of internal 
congestion ; pain in the head and limbs, not of the most severe kind ; 
countenance expressive of distress ; general restlessness. Antimonial 
powder in doses of eight or ten grains was administered once in two 
hours, and in the interim of time a diaphoretic beverage was freely used. 
The patient being placed in a favorable situation for the promotion of 
cutaneous perspiration, a copious sweat soon broke out, which was con- 
tinued for twenty-four hours, without any other evacuation. At this time 
he was greatly relieved, but not convalescent. A moderate action of the 
dermoid system was continued twenty-four hours longer. A saline laxa- 
tive completed the cure. 

In this instance, the disease was obviously arrested after its accession. 
The measures used were lenient, sufficient and effectual. More drastic 
measures might have been equally successful, but in the removal and 
prevention of disease, the well-known principle “ to cure with the most 
ease , expedition and safety ,” is best. 

An objection may be urged that the preceding had no erysipela- 
tous manifestations; and, therefore, was not erysipelatous — an objection, 
however, which it is presumed will not be advocated by those who have 
had much experience in epidemic visitations. Epidemic erysipelas at the 
time was generally prevalent ; and as cases which ultimately became 
most decidedly erysipelatous by the local pathognomonic symptom almost 
universally commenced in the same manner, the inference is certainly 
justifiable. From similar premises analogous deductions are constantly 
made. The morning twilight can hardly be said more certainly to por- 
tend the coming sun, than instances like the present, at such periods, the 
true character of the affection; nor do the chills, rigors and pyrexia of 
rubeola and rosalia, during epidemic visitations of these complaints, more 
surely portend the coming disease before the diagnostic local manifesta- 
tion is developed. 

Experience has convinced me, contrary to the general opinion enter- 
tained, that the James’s powder , or the pulvis antimonii compositus , of 
the London College, is a better agent to promote diaphoresis, and less 
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apt to provoke emesis, in most entonic cases, especially those of an ery- 
sipelatous kind, than any portion of tartarized antimony, however varied in 
quantity or regulated in relation to time of administration. To be ef- 
fectual, it should be administered in doses sufficiently large to excite nau- 
sea, or, what is to be preferred, just short of that unpleasant impression. 
As the article is subject to great diversity in regard to its strength, proba- 
bly on account of the different proportions of the sesqui-oxide of anti- 
mony contained in the different specimens, it is best, on commencing the 
use of any untried portion, to give ten or fifteen grains to test its efficacy ; 
if it provokes puking and sweating, the medicine is tolerably good, and 
may subsequently be used as circumstances require, with more assurance 
of success. It is to be regretted that this valuable pharmaceutical agent 
should have been expunged from the American Pharmacopoeia by the 
U. States Medical Convention. It is retained by all the British Colleges. 

Venesection . — In all cases when there has been exalted vascular action, 
venesection has been found of the utmost consequence. Indeed, its de- 
mand in some instances has been so imperative, that it is certain without 
it no subsequent treatment would have been of any avail. As soon as 
the hot stage has been fully formed, in some instances at the onset, the 
circulatory system has been found in a state of high excitement ; and in 
such cases bleeding till a distinct impression was made on the pulse has 
been premised and found most salutary in the results. And in those cases 
where local hyperemia existed, the demand for this operation has been 
doubly imperative. These positions will be best illustrated by the rela- 
tion of some cases in which each of these conditions actually existed. 

II. — J. Hammond, whose wife and several other members of his 
family had sickened during the past week with the prevailing epidemic, 
was attacked June 10th, 1842. After the ordinary chill and incipient 
indisposition, there ensued violent pyrexia! action, which was manifested 
by the severity of the pain in the back, limbs, and more especially in the 
head, accompanied with a hot skin, tense pulse, tongue and throat swollen 
and red. 1 immediately bled him to the amount of twenty ounces, gave 
liberal doses of antimonial powder, &c. The violence of the pyrexia was 
subdued, the pain was much relieved, a copious sweat followed, but the 
disease continued. The bowels were moved with a mild cathartic. On 
the second day the erysipelatous affection of the throat and tongue mi- 
grated to the external surface — it gradually traversed the whole neck, 
face and head, separating the scarf from the true skin as it peregrinated. 
On the ninth day he was convalescent. 

III. — O. Seymour, Esq., having had for several days the premonitory 
symptoms of the prevailing disease, such as a catarrhal affection and in- 
flammation of the pharynx, &c., for which I had prescribed, was suddenly 
seized, January 12th, 1842, with a hard chill, severe dyspnoea, tension 
and pain across the chest, to such a degree that he could not lie down or 
refrain from loud groans at each respiratory effort. The extremities were 
cold, the countenance ghastly, and the pulse fluttering to the amount of 
130 beats in a minute, small and slightly tense. By auscultation no res- 
piratory murmur could be detected only at the upper portion of each 
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lung, and here the ronchus was distinctly vesicular, or the moist crepi- 
tous. By phlebotomy at least sixteen ounces of blood was drawn. The 
pulse became less rapid and more soft, the breathing easier, and he was 
soon enabled to endure a recumbent position. Stimulating epithems were 
kept on the chest, and the ordinary measures to control febrile action were 
adopted. As a cough ensued and a mucous chocolate-colored expecto- 
ration followed, demulcent substances were used in the form of mucilagi- 
nous beverages. Convalescence became, on the seventh day, established. 

These two cases afford brilliant illustrations of the benefit of bloodlet- 
ting in this disease, either to subdue high febrile commotion or local en- 
gorgement. The case of O. S., under ordinary circumstances, when no 
epidemic of a specific character was prevailing, might have been regarded 
as simply pneumonia with a congestion of the lungs to a considerable ex- 
tent ; but occurring as it did with the same premonitory and incipient 
characteristics that distinct cases of the epidemic erysipelas, with which it 
was everywhere surrounded, possessed, a doubt can hardly be entertained 
that its true character was erysipelatous. This conclusion receives con- 
firmation from the fact that at about the same time, several other cases, in 
the immediate vicinity, which were clearly erysipelatous, had their princi- 
pal location in the lungs, two of which proved fatal. In this whole region, 
wherever the epidemic has occurred, it has often assumed the character 
of pneumonia. The same is true in other places. Dr. Sutton, of Indi- 
ana, often found it in the form of pneumonia. He thus remarks : — 
“ These two diseases have been so intimately connected in my practice, 
and wherever I can hear of the epidemic prevailing, that it has been a 
question with me, whether the last was not pulmonic erysipelas. The 
premonitory symptoms in each disease were alike ; the character of the 
fever in each was the same ; it was often the case that one form of the 
disease changed into that of the other ; and we frequently had, in dif- 
ferent members of the same family, the two forms of the disease at the 
same time.” 

(To be continued,) 


FRACTURE OF THE CLAVICLE. 

To the Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 

Sir, — A proposed change in the point (Tappui of the suspensory roller, 
in Desault’s plan of treating fractures of the clavicle, forms the burthen 
of an article in No. 15, Vol. XXX., of tins Journal. The modification is, 
I think, a good one, and naturally suggested by a practical knowledge of 
the deficiency it is well calculated to remedy. The suggestion is hardly 
an original one, however, since nearly or quite the same advantage is 
gained by surgeons in the country, who pretty generally use a handker- 
chief, as a sling, in the place of the nine-yards-long roller of Desault. 
They first apply the cushion and transverse bandage to extend the shou - 
der, and complete the dressing with a handkerchief, applied on the neck 
and under the shoulder and forearm to elevate it. Perhaps the follow- 
ing manner of applying the handkerchief is the best. After folding it by 
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bringing together two opposite corners, the forearm is laid transversely 
across it at the middle ; its long side, when folded, being made to corres- 
pond to the affected side of the body, and to extend a few inches over 
the elbow and arm proper. One end is then carried in front of the arm 
and chest and over the affected shoulder, and the other under the arm 
and over the sound shoulder, both being then brought together on the 
back of the neck and secured by a knot. A piece of tape in front will 
secure the handkerchief as close to the neck as may be desirable. With 
the handkerchief the •point (Fappui is the same as with the roller applied 
according to Dr. Cox, and both are improvements on the roller applied 
according to Desault. It is proverbial that surgeons in the country effect 
better cures in fractures of the clavicle than hospital surgeons, who have 
rollers and bandages always at command, and who carry out Desault’s 
method to the letter. This is probably in consequence of their adoption, 
out of convenience or necessity, a plan of elevating the shoulder, which 
more justly fulfils the true indications of the case than that usually recom- 
mended in the schools. 

Upwards of a year ago, during a visit to Maine, I became acquainted 
with Dr. Hill, of Augusta. While l was with him, he showed me a 
splint he had devised to secure the quiet coaptation of the fractured ex- 
tremities of the clavicle. It was made to cross the shoulders and project 
beyond them on either side, in a manner similar to the yokes porters make 
use of to carry heavy buckets. The end of the splint over the sound 
shoulder was secured firmly in its place, which it may readily be seen 
could be easily accomplished. The back of the neck served as a sort of 
fulcrum. Making use of the splint, both as a lever and as a widener of 
the shoulders, it will be comprehended at a glance that the affected 
shoulder could be raised, extended and held back to any degree desirable. 
This splint gives entire command of the position of the shoulder, and if 
this is its chief advantage it is not the only considerable one. The firm- 
ness of the splint dressing and the immobility of the shoulder it gives, 
establishes its pre-eminence over every other heretofore devised to meet 
the case. No species of ribband dressing can be contrived that will re- 
tain a long bone, broken near its middle, in a right line and immobile, 
conditions so essential to a rapid and perfect union. Dr. Hill had, at the 
time he showed me his splint, repeatedly submitted it to the test of prac- 
tical service, and he assured me that it met the indications of treatment 
infinitely better than the common methods, the great inefficiency of w hich 
had given rise to his invention. He had published no account of it, as- 
signing, as a reason, that he had not sufficiently perfected it to place it 
before the profession, nor have I seen anything in relation to it since that 
time. By this communication I wish to give to surgeons a general idea 
merely of a real improvement, original in its nature entirely, and striking 
at the root of the defects of all former devices to attain the same end. 
It is my desire also that this notice shall elicit a detailed account of this 
contrivance from its author, accompanied by the directions his great inge- 
nuity and experience have suggested in its practical application. 

Lynn , 6th mo. 26th , 1844. C. H. Nichols. 
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Quackery in the Massachusetts Medical Society . — The correspondent 
who makes some severe criticisms on the requirements of the Massachu- 
setts Medical Society, and its enforcement of penalties in cases of infrac- 
tions of some of its rules, is not wholly original in his views. Others 
reason as he does on the legislation of the Society. According to our 
friend’s hypothesis, some of the members may transgress, with impunity, 
almost any rule, and violate certain wise provisions in the by-laws against 
quackery, just about as much and as often as they choose ; while others, 
for a single sin against the dignity of medical propriety, are hurled 
into non-entity by an outraged association. He brings up the old thread- 
bare story of Dr. Bartlett’s expulsion, which is designated a great act of 
littleness , and also the casting out of Dr. Starkweather, the manufacturer 
of a nostrum for diseases of the liver. If the Society absolutely enforced 
its laws equally towards all those who deal in secret preparations, the 
writer would, he says, be perfectly satisfied. But there are several Fel- 
lows, he intimates, whose standing, were their modes of practising inves- 
tigated, would be in slippery places. They pay their annual tax of three 
dollars, take the provided book, dine over the rail-road depot in excellent 
spirits, join with the whole table in denouncing quackery, and yet they 
live in glass houses. How many members are there of the Massachusetts 
Medical Society, asks the querist, residing in Boston, who have no more 
right to its honors and privileges than Dr. Bartlett or Dr. Starkweather ? 
We do not pretend to know, nor have we much taste for gathering the 
statistics of empiricism. If a committee of the council were directed to 
report the names of gentlemen who prescribe nostrums, they certainly 
would make Felix tremble. 

Our motto is, peace ; let those war, who love the excitement of being at 
swords’ points with all who happen to deviate from their standard. If 
some people prefer secret drugs or secret preparations, from irresponsible 
hands, let them have them. The world is large enough for us all ; and 
since some individuals have a special liking to certain preparations, it is 
useless to interfere with their right to take or not to take them. If phy- 
sicians, who might be respectable, had rather dabble w r ith nostrums than 
maintain that position which confers true character on the profession of 
medicine, why interfere with their downward tendency? Let them find 
that level which they court, that men of learning and skill may stand out 
the more conspicuously, to the admiration of such as appreciate true 
merit and the acquisitions of science. 


New Hampshire Asylum for the Insane . — In connection with the reports 
of the Visiters and Trustees, just published, is Dr. Chandler’s second com- 
munication to the Legislature, dated June 1st, 1844. The Board of Visit- 
ers, in their returns, express much gratification with the general aspect of 
the institution. It is their belief that the duties of all persons connected 
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with the Asylum, have been faithfully and efficiently discharged. The 
Board fully concur with the Trustees in the belief that an additional 
building is needed for the more violent, noisy and dangerous patients. If 
an addition so necessary is not provided by the Legislature, it will cer- 
tainly redound to the discredit of that body. Nothing could be more pre- 
posterous than to congregate a great troop of lunatics together, and re- 
quire that they should individually receive all the attention which their pe- 
culiarly unhappy condition requires, according to the present acknowleged 
code of humanity, and yet withhold the conveniences upon which their 
comfort mainly depends. Of eleven asylums for the insane in different 
parts of the United States, including lands, buildings, furniture, &c., 
the New Hampshire asylum, at Concord, has actually cost but little more 
than one quarter of the average of the others, for each patient they 
will accommodate — and one third less than the cheapest ! The adminis- 
tration of the internal government was confided to faithful hands. Dr. 
Chandler was one of Dr. Woodward’s favorites. He served a long but 
pleasant apprenticeship at the Worcester Lunatic Hospital, where he im- 
bibed those habits of domestic economy, that skill in prescribing, and that 
tact for governing the insane, for which Dr. Woodward is unrivalled. 
Having mnde these general preliminary remarks, without commenting on 
the statistics of his practice, some extracts from the report may hereafter 
be introduced into the Journal. 


Wounds of the Intestines . — Those admirable observations of Dr. Gross, 
of the Louisville Medical Institute, on wounds of the intestines, which 
have heretofore appeared in medical journals, have now taken the form 
of a good-sized octavo, and are illustrated by engravings. The author 
says that “ a monograph on wounds of the intestines has long been an 
acknowledged desideratum in our surgical literature. The work of Mr. 
Travers, the only production of the kind in the English language, has 
been out of print upwards of a quarter of a century, and hence the only 
information accessible to practitioners, especially in the United States, is 
such as is to be found in the various periodicals of the day, in the trans- 
actions of societies, or in our sytematic treatises on surgery.” 

The experiments on which this treatise was based, were commenced in 
the early part of 1841, and continued, says Dr. Gross, with various inter- 
missions, until the close of 1843. In no other modern production on 
surgery are there more important subjects considered than in this very 
carefully written book. The principal one is the treatment of wounds of 
the intestines, which is extensively considered in this publication, and 
disconnected with anatomical or physiological inquiries. Thus protru- 
sions of the bowel, of the omentum, transverse, oblique, longitudinal and 
all other forms of injuries of the intestinal tube, are so plainly explained, 
and the process of management so minutely detailed, that it seems quite 
impossible not to be made wfiser by an attentive perusal of the rules of 
practice it forcibly inculcates. 


American Cutlery . — From an early age, we have been accustomed to 
suppose that all surgical instruments worth having, or at all to be relied 
upon, must be manufactured in England. Very much the same feeling 
is still indulged by some surgical operators, who are still influencing, if 
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not occasionally controlling public opinion in regard to this subject. There 
are scores of practitioners who imagine that Evans’s lancets are the only 
kind to be relied upon, on account of the superiority of the stock and 
temper. So it is also with respect to ophthalmic instruments. Those 
who have taken pains, however, to inform themselves about the manufac- 
ture of American cutlery, know that the English artist cannot produce 
any cutting instruments superior to those produced in New England. 
Passing over the reputation acquired by those who exclusively make or- 
dinary cutting tools, as axes, plane-irons, chisels, &c., it is admitted by 
competent judges, that all the finer and more delicate class of cutting in- 
struments, such as are used by dentists, aurists, oculists and general 
surgeons, equal any that are made in the world. 

Mr. Hunt, at the corner of Water and Washington streets, Boston, has 
made such rapid and ingenious advances in the fabrication of surgical in- 
struments, that it is a treat to visit his well-kept establishment, merely to 
examine the curiosities in the show-cases. For beauty of finish, and per- 
fection in shape, durability and adaptation to the use for which each and 
all were designed, Mr. Hunt’s collection is unrivalled. His workmen 
both mend and make to any pattern, with a despatch too that is gratifying 
when one is in haste. It does not become us to urge our country friends 
to look in upon this full store, since they are always ready to avail them- 
selves of such facilities as are offered to them in this laboratory of all 
sorts of tools new, old, strange and crooked in the art chirurgical. Mr. 
Hunt’s charges are likewise reasonable, and it is to be hoped that he may 
never lack that patronage to which he is fairly entitled. 


Medical Degrees. — At the late commencement of the Vermont Medical 
College, Woodstock, degrees were conferred on the following graduates : 
Ira H. Abell, St. Albans; Ammi P. Barber, Enosburgh ; James M. 
Barnes, Bakersfield ; Norman W. Braley, Pomfret ; Josiah S. Brigham, 
St. Albans ; Riley W. Carpenter, Unity , N. H. ; R. G. W. English, 
Woodstock ; Frederick A. Garfield, Glover ; Charles H. Hall, Burling - 
ton; Chauncey M. Hulbert, E. Berkshire; Nathaniel Jenks, Burke; 
Cyrus K. Kelley, GUmanton . N. H. ; Luke Miller, Peterborough , N. H. ; 
Luther B. Morse, Chelsea; James M. Mussey, Randolph; Charles H. 
Osgood, Portland ; Leonard W. Peabody, Neicport* N. H. ; Hannibal 
Porter, Rutland; James Robbins, Chester ; Robert H. Tubbs, Elkland , Pa. 

The honorory degree of Doctor of Medicine was conferred on Dr. 
James A. Gregg, of Hopkinton, N. H. 


To Correspondents. — Q. E. D.’s communication has been received. If in- 
serted, we must omit the first few lines of the first paragraph, and also one or 
two in the last paragraph. If he objects to these omissions, he will please give 
immediate notice.— Dr. Deane’s report of a case is also received. 


Died, — At South Canaan, Conn., Dr. Enoch Root, 68. — At Louisville, Ky., Dr. 
Galt, by being thrown from his carriage, while riding with his children. 


Number of deaths in Boston for the week ending Jane 29, 43.— Males, 28; Females, 15. Stillborn, 7. 

Of consumption, 7— fits, 1— disease of the chest, 1— delirium tremens, 1— infantile, 1 — drowned, 2 — 
old age, 2— lung fever, 1— apoplexy, 1— dropsy in the brain, 4— sudden, 1— inflammation of the lungs, 
1 — throat distemper, 2— teething, 1— scarlet fever, 6— accidental, 1— paralysis, 1— typhus fever, 1— 
disease of the heart, 1— disease of the kidneys, 1— measles, 2— dropsy, 1— marasmus, 1. 

Under 5 years, 19— between 5 and 20 years, 4— between 20 and 60 years, 15— over 60 years, 5. 
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Veterinary Medical Association . — On Monday evening. May 20th, a 
numerous body of members of the veterinary profession met together at 
the Freemasons' Tavern, at the invitation of Mr. Morton, the lecturer on 
Chemistry in the Veterinary College, and able editor of the Transactions 
of the Association, to participate in the first enjoyment of a scientific con- 
versazione. This is the first meeting of the members of the profession 
since the acquisition of the honors of a royal charter. The tables were 
covered with a most valuable collection of morbid specimens, newly in- 
vented instruments, and professional curiosities, which were explained by 
the professors of the college, and gave rise to much animated and agree- 
able conversation. Mr. Ellis, of University College, gave a very inter- 
esting account of new discoveries in the process of detecting arsenic in 
cases of poison, and exhibited his new instrument for effecting that pur- 
pose. Much interest was excited by the demonstration by Mr. Erasmus 
Wilson, of the acarus equi, the mange animal of the horse. Mr. 
Wilson compared this animal with specimens of the itch animalcule, 
and exhibited the entozoon folliculorum, which he recently found in 
the horse and in the dog. Among the microscopes on the tables 
we observed that of Mr. Varley, for which the gold medal was awarded 
recently by the Society of Arts. This microscope is remarkable for the 
multiplicity of its applications and for the curious and beautiful machinery 
of its stage movement. — London Lancet. 

Criminal Lunatics. — The hon. member for the city of Lincoln, Col- 
Sibthorp, has moved for and obtained a return of the number of criminal 
lunatics now under confinement, specifying the name, age, and sex of 
each person, the place of confinement, the nature of the offence commit- 
ted, and the period at which such confinement commenced. The follow- 
ing appear to be the results : — The number of criminal lunatics at present 
immured within the various gaols of Great Britain amounts altogether to 
118, the crimes committed by whom, whilst laboring, we suppose, under 
“ morbid delusions,” comprise all sorts of offences, both against the per- 
son and against property, including murder, arson, burglary, rape, cutting 
and maiming, assaults, &c. One man, named David Davis, is confined 
in consequence of having fired at Viscount Palmerston, M.P., in the year 
1818. The number of criminal lunatics now confined in lunatic asylums 
in the different counties of England and Wales amounts — in Bedford to 
3, in Chester to 11, in Cornwall to 8, in Devon to 6, in Dorset to 2. in 
Durham to 6, in Gloucester to 10, in Hants to 4, in Herts to 1, in Kent to 
7, in Lancaster to 17, in Leicester to 4, in the licensed asylums of this 
metropolis to 22, in Norfolk to 1, in Norwich to 2, in Notts to 4, in Ox- 
ford to 2, in Salop to 3, in Somerset to 4, in Stafford to 2, in Suffolk to 6, 
in Sussex to 1, in Warwick to 2, in Wilts to 8, in Worcester to 3, in York 
(west riding) to 3, and in York (east riding) to 2. The return does not 
give any particulars respecting Wales. — London Times. 


Patent Medicines in England. — A return to an order of the House of 
Commons, dated May 9, 1844, gives the following as the annual amount 
received in the last ten years for stamps issued for patent medicines, the 
sum of 301,894/., being, on an average, about 30,190/. a year. The 
amount was, in 1843, 2061/. less than in 1835, the first year of the ten 
for which the return was made. — Lo?tdon Lancet. 
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POLYPUS IN UTERO. 

To th« Editor of tb« Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 

Dear Sir,— I was recently invited to visit a lady who was represented 
to be suffering the extreme results of excessive hemorrhage from the 
womb. She informed me that her age was 42 years; that she was the 
mother of several children, and had miscarried frequently. Eighteen 
months ago there occurred a discharge of bloody clots, which continued 
at frequent intervals until June, 1843, when she was seized with profuse 
flooding and sharp pains, resulting, as she believes, in the expulsion of a 
considerable body from the uterus. There were subsequently six or 
seven repetitions of frightful hemorrhage, and a constant issue of deprav- 
ed secretions. She said her previous health was vigorous, and the integ- 
rity of the physical and vital organizations appeared to have beeft 
unimpaired. 

She was bloodless and anasancous in her appearance ; her pulse was 
quick and irritable ; her strength exhausted ; and her spirits dejected, 
from the apprehension of inevitable death. It was found, upon manual 
examination, that the pelvic cavity was completely filled with a smooth 
round tumor pressing hard upon the perineum. Its magnitude prevented 
exploration beyond its presenting part by contact of the finger, but with 
an appropriate instrument it was ascertained to have an attachment to 
the left region of the fundus uteri, and the os uteri being nowhere detected 
it was presumed to be obliterated by the dilating action of the morbid 
growth. From a careful investigation it was ddemetl to be a polypous 
enlargement, and the conclusion was, that the safety of the patient hung 
upon its speedy and successful removal. 

With the approbation of her attending physician, Dr. Puffer, and also 
of my brother, I applied a ligature to the junction of the tumor with the 
uterus, and upon constriction the included portion proved to be thick end 
firm, and to » be nearly destitute of vital sensibility. The ligature was 
daily adjusted until the eleventh day, when t lie ennuis were liberated. 
During this period the discharges were excessively profuse and fcBlid, and 
the degree of physical prostration greatly aggravated. 

The detached tumor was not removed without difficulty. To deliver 
it by manual exertions being impracticable, and moreover, the traction of 
instruments applied to its superior part increasing its lateral proportions! 
23 
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various expedients were successively tried to effect its liberation, which 
was finally accomplished by the assistance of a strong hook thrust deeply 
into its substance. Yet with this controlling power, it required much 
patient address to overcome the resistance to ils passage. 

Its figure was an ellipse somewhat flattened, and its place of attach- 
ment to the uterus corresponded to one of the loci, and was larger than a 
dollar piece. Its transverse and conjugate diameter respectively measured 
six and four inches, and it weighed nearly two pounds. Its form was so 
modified by compression that it was without a prolonged stem, the divid- 
ed surface being uniform with its general outline. Its superficial appear- 
ance was fibrous, nearly resembling the column® cam® of the heart, and 
its internal structure was also exceedingly dense, strong and fibrous. 
There was no cavity. 

The uterus had apparently suffered but little displacement, as was 
manifest from the circumstance that the ligature was applied eight inches 
beyond the genital fissure. 

It is hardly needful to say that recovery was rapid and complete. 

1 am, dear Sir, yours very respectfully, James Deane. 

Greenfield , June , 1844. 


AUTOPSY OF N. G. TROWS FINAL REPLY. 

To tha Editor of tha Boston Madleal and Surgical Journal. 

Sir, — Having been present at a part of the proceedings connected with the 
post-mortem examination of the Hon. Joseph Griswold, where Dr.Knowl- 
ton was not, in conjunction with Dr. Toby I published a short note in 
relation to it, not intending to go into particulars unless farther circum- 
stances should render it necessary ; but as I am implicated in the “ Fi- 
nal Reply ” more than once, I deem it incumbent on me to respond, lest 
my silence should be construed into acquiescence. 1 therefore propose 
to review the discussion ; to show how it commenced, how it has been 
prosecuted, and how it now stands. In the course of this analysis 1 shall 
be obliged to speak plainly of errors in Dr. Trow’s communications — 
errors which charity would lead me to hope were the effect of ignorance 
alone. Having waited for the smoke to clear away alter the recent 
Buckland explosion, the noisy report proves to be much like that of a 
bottle of small beer just on the point of souring. The cork was sent 
out with a very spiteful, but exceedingly harmless, whiz. There was 
much effervescence, a great deal of froth, and — nothing more. So, too, 
was it with the fraternal yoke-fellow of the “ Final Reply ” — the pre- 
ceding egg laid by the same “ small goose,” as I hope to make evident 
m pursuing the autopsy. 

i At the consultation which succeeded the examination of the Hon. Jos. 
Griswold, Dr. Knowlton, who had thought there was a carcinomatous af- 
fection of the stomach* was the 6rst to speak. He said, in substance, 
that the stomach appeared healthy, which many of Mr. Griswold’s symp- 
toms had not led him to expect ; but that his diagnosis had always been 
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given with a knowledge of the obscurity of the case, and that at no time 
did be pretend to be positive, except as regarded the non-existence of 
important organic cardiac disease; that the heart appeared quite as 
healthy as could be expected in a person as old as the deceased, and 
oonsidering bis long sickness j ? that the little ossification claimed was not 
anything which could obstruct the passage of the blood or impede the 
heart’s action—it was nothing which would account for the symptoms 
under which Mr. Griswold bad labored, or explain the causes of his 
death ; that there was no effusion — no important disease of the heart. 
On the other band was an organ greatly diseased, which no one had de- 
signated, or which, if abnormally affected, he had supposed would be so 
in connection with the stomach— this was the pancreas. The organ was 
in a complete state of degeneration, closely adherent to the duodenum, 
and obstructing the passage of bile from the cystic duct, In the pan- 
creas he thought was the true origin of the difficulty, the cause of the 
man’s complaints, and of his ultimate death. Being in a great hurry, Dr. 
Knowlton withdrew immediately after he had concluded speaking. All 
the physicians, it must be borne in mind, were acquainted with the re? 
spective opinions which had been entertained by Trow and Knowlton, 
and the first being present among them, common politeness would influ- 
ence every one to speak in such a manner as to offer no painful violence 
to his feelings. This, too, would naturally have weight with the “ four 
medical gentlemen ” with whom he took pains, as he himself informs us, 
to “converse personally.” Dr. Deane, of Colerain, was the next to 
speak. He said emphatically and distinctly that nothing had been dis- 
covered about the heart which would explain Mr. Griswold’s death, or ac- 
count for his symptoms, and that he (who, with a good reputation, has beeq 
in active practice for thirty years, and witnessed in that time many post - 
mortem examinations of the thorax) never saw a more healthy heart 
taken from a man of Mr. Griswold’s age ! The pancreas, be declared, 
was clearly and extensively diseased ; but that as he had been informed 
there was a paralytic affection, more or less extensive, during the very 
last portion of the life of the deceased, he thought we must look other 
wheres for the immediate cause of his death. Dr. Strong, of Heath, 
next gave his opinion. He assented to tfhe statement that there was not 
that affection of the heart which would account for Mr. Griswold’s symp- 
toms, or to which we could attribute his dissolution. He also said the 
pancreas was evidently diseased, although he was not prepared to desig- 
nate the particular transformation it had undergone. Considering the 
state in which the deceased had lately been, he was inclined to look at 
the brniti as the fountain of a good deal of the difficulty. Dr. Trow, of 
Buckland, author of the “ Final Reply,” was the next to speak. He 
had unreservedly pronounced Mr. Griswold’s complaint “ a disease of 
the heart,” or, as he many months afterwards deliberately defined his dir 
agnasis (Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, Vol. XXX., p. 155), 
“positive structural disease of the heart and its valves, probably the aor- 
tic,” and perhaps “ hydro- pericardium,” but no “ structural disease, of 
any other organ.” He commenced by thanking the physicians for at- 
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tendin'?, and after some time spent in that, came to the case in band. 
He said he would acknowledge there was not that effusion lie anticipate 
ed in the chest or in the pericardium. He had, however (of course !) 
found things about as he expected. He said not one word about 
the pancreas or brain— -not one word. He had not then the advan* 
tage of Dr. Knowlton’s report and seven months’ reflection on the 
case, or careful consultations of authorities with reference to main* 
taining his compromise hypothesis, nor, 1 more than suspect, the 
convenience of that record of symptoms and treatment with which be 
graced the pages of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal on the 27th 
of March afterwards. It would hate puzzled him, as I think, to have then 
produced that medical log bdok. It came to light about the same time 
lie modified the diagnosis which was really his own, by adopting the opia* 
ions of another practitioner, and was the result of a determination to get 
up something to meet the approbation of some of his brethren, from 
whom he wanted aid in the shape of certificates. He knew their rejec* 
tion would attend his diseased heart standing unbolstered by the opinions 
of others— opinions that he added, as grocers throw small shot into a pair 
of scales in order to adjust them. At any rate, such was the substance 
of what Dr. Trow said at the time. Dr. Bates, of Charlemont, was the 
next who spoke. As Dr. Taylor (who bad not chosen a location, and I 
believe officiated as a sort of factotum to Dr. Trow), had formerly studied 
with Dr. Bates and taken charge of his business during an absence of 
several months, I somewhat expected his former preceptor would wish to 
save the second reporter as much as he could without doing injustice to 
others ; but whether these considerations had any influence or otherwise, 
Dr. Bates plainly declared that die state of the heart would not account 
for Mr. Griswold's death or symptoms : he agreed with Dr. Strong about 
the brain, and admitted the extensively -diseased condition of the pan* 
creas, the precise nature of which be did not pretend to particularize. 
At the request of W. Griswold, Esq., I next gave my opinion of the 
case, and was the last who did so. 1 said that I fully coincided with Dr. 
Deane respecting the heart, and that what bad been called ossification I 
considered wholly inadequate to account for the symptoms or death of 
the deceased ; that there was nothing to prevent the egress or ingress of 
the blood, nothing to hinder the action of the heart ; that his disease was 
of long standing and had been preying upon him for years ; that 1 coo* 
sidered the degenerated and adherent pancreas the cause of his decease ; 
that structural alteration of that organ would radically affect tbe whole 
process of digestion ; that the pancreatic fluid being changed in quality 
and quantity, would, in its turn, affect the chyle to be absorbed by the 
lacteals ; that the different functions of the animal body, all proceeding 
in a Circle, and each having an important bearing on the other, and all soon- 
er or later participating in the abnormal performance of any one of them, 
ibe blood would be changed in quality aVso, and that being deteriorated 
the entire body would grow more and more deranged till death closed die 
scree** This explained all, I averred. I did not deny that there might 
have been functional derangement of the heart. It would have been 
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strange if there had not been. I also said I thought there was, during 
the last period of Mr. Griswold’s life, an affection of the brain — such an 
affection as exhaustion produces — such an affection as imperfect sanguifi- 
cation must inevitably draw in its train — a similar affection, in fact, to 
what physicians observe in the hydrencephaloid disease* 

Such is a plain, unvarnished statement of wbat transpired in the con- 
sultation room, and all readers may judge how far important disease of 
the heart was demonstrated. Here the matter would have remained, but 
for the conduct of Trow, Taylor b Co. They immediately pretended 
that the opinion of Dr. Trow in the case was fully borne out by the ex- 
amination, and was for him a great triumph and victory. When I learn- 
ed that this was the fact, I informed Dr. Knowlton of it, and told him it 
was his duty to report the case. Some time afterwards he did so, waiting 
a while that Dr. Trow might perform the act if he supposed tire autopsy 
redounded to his credit, or felt urged by “ a sense of the obligation 
which rested upon him to do what he could for advancing the interests of 
ouh profession!” — (Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, Vol. XXX., 
p. 154.) More than a quarter of a year elapsed and Dr. Trow had given 
no other publicity to the case than that 1 have mentioned. Then Dr. 
Knowlton reported it for your paper, and it was as a subscriber to your 
Journal that 1 first saw it. 1 was surprised at the singular moderation 
and lenity with which the second reporter was treated. Let the readers 
of this paper turn back to that article (Vol. XXIX., p. 359 et seq.), and 
they will find no personalities to condemn, no ill temper of which to dis- 
approve, no illiberally upon which to animadvert, no arrogance to cen- 
sure, and no assumption of medical infallibility to blame. Dr. Trow’s 
name is mentioned but once, and there is not even an allusion to him in 
an invidious manner. He is not placed in a position derogatory to him 
as a citizen or professionally. With that frankness which can afford to 
be in an error, and which little minds never feel, Dr. Knowlton did not 
hesitate to write the entire truth. And all this with a knowledge of the 
versions of the matter given by the Buckland trio. Here again the case 
rested, and was nearly forgotten, and would never have been revived but 
for the restless consciousness of Dr. Trow that he was in the wrong. His 
report was captious and ill tempered, to say nothing of its other errors. 
He does not give Dr. Knowlton ’s report as a reason for writing, tltough 
that gentleman had sent him a copy. He pretends it was the interests of 
“ our profession ” that actuated him — “ good, honest man !” — yet, with- 
out mentioning that such a paper was in existence, he makes statements 
only to be understood in reference to the first article on the case, thus 
showing that private and not public reasons brought him before your 
readers. His last communication commences by speaking of the “ spirit” 
of “ the articles in Vol. XXX., No. 12.” Conceding, for a moment, 
the implication, I would ask who first displayed the “ spirit ” of which 
he wbiningly complains ? Not Dr. Knowlton. His first report was not 
written to injure Dr. Trow, but to sustain the truth. He was careful not 
to place Dr. Trow in an invidious position. Compare that article with 
the reply to it. In the latter lucubration we see crimination and abuse. 
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The 11 Final ” was imbued with a worse temper, and manifested greater 
virulence than even his first article. These circumstances show that an 
improper “ spirit ” appeared from the first on the part of the second 
reporter, and that it is still continued. 

Let me now crave the indulgence of yourself and readers, while I 
more particularly examine Dr. Trow’s statement of symptoms, treatment, 
and the like. In his note book, so suspiciously supplying a pressing de- 
sideratum, lie claims that in April, 1843, he pronounced Mr. Griswold’s 
trom plaint “ positive structural disease of the heart and its valves,” with 
probable “ hydro-pericardium.” And what was his treatment ? Was it 
Venesection, low diet, depletion— was it the “ abundant and repeated ab- 
straction of blood, both general and local,” which the best authorities 
(Tweed ie’s Library of Practical Medicine , Vol. II., p. 542) declare 
the more acute stage demands ? Did he even employ the “ small vene- 
sections or leechings,” the u absolute rest,” the “ low scale of diet,’* the 
“ cautious induction of slight mercurial action,” which we are told (Li- 
brary of Practical Medicine, Vol. II., p. 543) are our “ chief resources” 
in the chronic stage ? Did lie exhibit coichicum or digitalis, or did he 
ever resort to counter-irritants ? 1 do not make these inquiries so much 

to show that Dr. Trow would not know how to treat a case of diseased 
heart if he had one, as to show that bis medical diary has the bump of 
ideality largely developed, and that he did not wish to acknowledge 
bleeding because he knew it had been thought Mr. Griswold had beeo 
injured by it. We see that he denies it, and candidly talks of “ filling 
his boots with sinapisms.” In seeking to avoid Charybdis he has nm 
liporl Scylla, to use the language addressed to Darius in Gualtier’s old 
play of Alexandras : 

11 Incidis in Scyllam, cupiens vitare Chary bdim.” 

But it seems that even when Mr. Griswold’s disease of the heart was, in 
the estimation of bis physician, so far advanced as to cause “ oedema of 
the feet and limbs,” he promised him recovery ! for according to his own 
story (op. cit. Vol. XaX., p. 155) Mr. Griswold then told him, “ I 
must believe you that I nm going to get well.” Believing that he bad 
aortic valvular disease, he “ prognosticated favorably,” (ut ante , p. 
332), when if his own knowledge did not advise him of it, a little reading 
would have informed him that the complaint upon which he had pitched 
was u one of the most formidable of cardiac affections ” (Library of Practi- 
cal Medicine, Vol. II., p. 539). With such a disease of the heart, too, 
how could he suffer his patient to “ stay in the field from morning till 
night;” to be “ working at planting, driving team, going to mill, &c. ? n 
Was not this contrary to all propriety, and to all pretension to medical 
knowledge ? These are but a few of the inconsistencies of his diary. Every 
crotchet that entered his head, while he was writing out, led him too far, 
as an ignis fatuus commonly leads those who follow it into a miry bog. 
In this journal, so happily ready when wanted, Dr. Trow’s anxiety to 
“ delineate a very grave assemblage of symptoms” that should be 
“ alarmingly formidable ” to “ our profession ” (ut ante , p. 331), some- 
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times makes him forget himself ; for bow will disease of the heart ac- 
count for a phenomenon like this — “ pulse in the left hand full and 
strong, and in the right [hand?] very weak ?” (See ut ante , p. 331.) 
This remarkable dissimilarity was undoubtedly detected by the 44 iiurses 
knd watchers ” to whom he appeals with such a tone of importance in 
his 44 Final,” and to whom the pulse in the hand was most likely ex- 
tremely familiar. 

Dr. Trow endeavors to evade the obvious inference, arising from the 
absence of serous effusion, by giving a so-called relation of the case of 
Dr. Emerson — a case having no sort of resemblance to that of Mr. Gris- 
wold. Nor can he let the occasion slip without gratuitously styling Dr. 
Winslow 44 my friend,” thus endeavoring incidentally to use that gentle- 
man^ well-earned reputation as a shield for himself. The professional 
readers of this Journal can readily judge whether a person long laboring 
under 11 hydro-pericardium” and 44 positive structural disease of the heart 
and its valves,” with 44 thorax in the region of the heart decidedly en- 
larged,” the 44 head sometimes moved by the violence of the heart's ac- 
tion /” 11 rasp-like sound perfectly distinct,” 44 a sense of impending suf- 
focation,” 44 countenance pale , bloated, livid," 44 feet and legs (Edema- 
tous,” and 44 sound on percussion dull ” — whether with this assemblage of 
symptoms (ut ante, p. 154, 155), one would not expect to find serous 
effusion ? But Dr. Trow did expect to find it, he prognosticated it, and 
declared at the autopsy he bad not anticipated its absence. In order, how- 
ever, to stave off attention from this fact, he asks if his treatment was 
not calculated to carry off the effusion, and says he %4 reported the 
gradual recovery of the patient while in his hands ” (notwithstanding the 
44 positive structural disease ”) ! Upon his treatment I have already com- 
mented ; but admitting the disappearance of the effusion — what then ? 
He is no better off, for Dr. Gerhard says expressly, and his words truly 
embody the sentiments of other authors of the subject, 44 if it be remov- 
ed, the relief of the patient is but temporary.” Dr. Darwall says (Cy- 
clopaedia of Practical Medicine, Vol. I., p. 100 ), 44 In all chronic dis- 
eases of the heart, anasarca ensues towards the termination of life.” Dr. 
Dunglison says, on the same page, in brackets, that 44 the most common 
cause of dropsical infiltration unquestionably is, an impediment to the cir* 
culation of the blood, consisting frequently in a morbid condition of the 
valves ” — the very state claimed by Dr. Trow. So we s!»ould still have 
had effusion — we should still have had the oedema, for Dr. Knowlton 
never pretended to treat for any organic cardiac affection, and therefore 
all its consequences would have had an uncontrolled course ; yet not only 
were hydrops pericardii, hydrothorax, and all traces of them absent, but 
during the last three months of his life, there were no dropsical infiltra - 
tin ns, thus stamping Dr. Trow’s diagnosis as grossly incorrect. He clinches 
this conclusion : he tells us (op. cit. p. 157) that the 44 lungs were sound,” 
that there were 44 no adhesions,” and that the 44 pericardium was natural.” 
He well denominates his tenacity, in adhering to his cardiac notions, by 
calling it a 44 death-like grasp.” I do not expect him ostensibly to aban- 
don it while a coterie, be it never so small, can be found to give it ere* 
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dence. But though to give up a diagnosis propounded with such “sol- 
emn conviction ” might compromit his infallibility, there was still a loop- 
hole left, which was to add disease of the brain, be., and in this way secure 
apparent countenance from one or two others. Knowing he said no- 
thing of this at the autopsy, in his “ final ” he says be was so convinced 
of it that he “ did not raise the question !” In truth he did not. As 
to his convictions within “ the very soul of the nervous system,” as 
he metaphysically and intelligibly styles the brain, it is highly probable it 
was so. There are some rare geniuses who know everything before 
hand, whose extraordinary prescience prevents so vulgar an occurrence is 
surprise, and who invariably find matters “ about as they expected.” I 
do not know a better expression to designate that professional duplicity 
which resorts to a thousand disingenuous shifts and modifications to avoid 
acknowledging an error, than tergiversation. It is true that Dr. Trow 
interrupts himself to say, “Tergiversation is certainly a bad word.” He 
was then shaking “ as unto wise men,” ] suppose, and could venture 
to be a little enigmatical. If by “ bad ” be means that it is a “ naughty 
word,” such as mothers forbid tbeirchildren to speak, 1 have yet to learn 
that it is prohibited either in the decalogue or the New Testament. By 
consulting Johnson, Richardson or Webster, he will find it is a grammatical 
and legitimate English word. In saying another individual did not resort 
to tergiversation, it was correctly employed, and in calling it “bad” Dr. 
Trow showed himself as poor a linguist a9 diagnosticator. In his descrip- 
tion of the heart after death, and not he alone, but Dr. Bates, Dr. Tay- 
lor, and the “ pupil, I. Perry, A.B.,” all talk in general terms of ossifi- 
cation of the setni-lunar valves, but without saying how much assificatkm. 
The truth is, one of the physicians present by turning the ea/oei, if the 
word should be used in the plural, over his finger and making them tense, 
and then scratching with the edge of a scalpel, detected a minute point 
where there was a slight noise of grit. Afterwards Dr. Deane dissected 
up a very small cartilaginous-looking point in the same place, not ooe 
fourth the size of a barley-corn. In conceding so much as to say “not 
larger than half a barley-corn,” though Dr. Knowlion shows a willing- 
ness to grant the utmost that could be exacted, yet be makes the ulti- 
matum too high. This slight noise of grit, and this very minute point, 
constituted all the ossification l saw, or of which 1 heard. Dr. Trow 
truly “ strains at a gnat,” if I may also quote scripture, in attempting to 
show a discrepancy in Dr. Knowl ton’s words upon this matter. Having 
no intentions of reporting Mr. Griswold’s case till circumstances rendered 
it necessary, the latter was obliged to do it from memory — all country 
physicians do not keep regular and daily note-books — and as he, like my- 
self, saw only one point, lie so stated it. Afterwards more were claimed, 
and as be was not sure it was incorrect, be did not challenge the as- 
sertion. Whoever will consult Laennec’s chapter on “ cartilaginous and 
bony induration of the valves ” (p. 688 — 698 of Dr. Forbes’s translationof 
the Treatise on Diseases of the Chest, Fisher’s edition, New York, 1833)» 
will see this stale must exist to a considerable extent in order to constitute 
serious obstruction. Dr. Forbes speaking, in a note (p. 691), of bony >°* 
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duration or ossification of the valves, agrees with Dr. Hope in saying that 
“ contraction of the aortic valves must be very great to render the pulse 
small, weak, intermittent and irregular. I have never,” 90 continues the ci- 
tation, “ seen it possess these characters in any marked degree unless the 
valves were either soldered together by cartilaginous degeneration , or more 
or less fixed by ossification in the closed position, so that the aperture was 
only a limited chink.” We have notyel been told that this was the state of 
things in Mr. Griswold’s case, though now that these symptoms would be 
convenient they may be found entered somewhere in Dr. Trow’s note- 
book. Dr. Forbes and Dr. Hope go on 10 say (p. 692), that a bony in- 
duration of “ the size of an ordinary pea has little effect on the fulness, 
firmness and regularity of the pulse, and slighter degrees of contraction 
appear to have no effect on it whatever 99 Thus the second reporter’s 
“ state of ossification ” vanishes into thin, thin air. As to serious soften- 
ing of the heart any more than of the other organs, or marked hypertro- 
phy, or important cardiac disease, in this case, we might as well believe 
the stories of Gulliver or Munchausen. In the words of Dr. Deane, the 
oldest physician present, there never was a more healthy heart taken from 
a man of Mr. Griswold’s age. 1 do not think there existed more disease 
than abnormal sanguification would cause. 

In order to substantiate a different opinion, or rather to seem to do so, 
Dr. Trow has procured two certificates ; one signed by Dr. S. Bates, and 
the other by his “ pupil.” I may, therefore, as well consider them in 
this connection. As to Dr. Bates, 1 have no wish to say a siugle word 
in derogation of him as a man or as a physician. His certificate is about 
such an one as easy good nature would yield to tedious importunity. 
It shoots between wind and water, and in the main offers nothing 1 need 
contest. The first half admirably reproves the “ personal attacks ” com- 
menced by Dr. Trow, and is not the less sarcastic because that individual 
may not have suspected at whom it was launched. He gives his own 
opinion of his friend 9 s character; but others also have their opinions. 
He speaks of “some degree” of softening and hypertrophy, and of 
“ points of ossification,” and this is all he relates of cardiac disease. 
What I have previously said of the actual state of the heart is a sufficient 
commentary on this indefinite evidence. Dr. Bates says nothing of 
“ violent determination of blood to the head,” or of primary organic dis- 
ease of the brain, notwithstanding the second reporter’s addition of the let- 
ter* to tyro. Dr. Bates speaks of a “ failure of the whole man,” which Dr, 
Knowlton always believed, and he likewise declares the “ nervous sys- 
tem had undoubtedly received a severe shock.” He admits evident dis- 
ease of the pancreas, with alteration in structure, “ though not much en- 
largement.” Such is the amount of Dr. Bates’s testimony, and the phy- 
sician who procured it must be endowed with extraordinary powers of as- 
similation if he can draw comfort and assistance from it. The next doc- 
ument offered to prove the important disease of the heart, which had been 
claimed before death, and which the post-mortem appearances must be 
forced to substantiate, after the rule of Procrustes of old, is that of Messrs. 
Castor and Pollux — the astronomical “ geinini ” — Dr. Taylor, and the 
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“ pupil, Ira Perry, A.B.” Of course they stick at nothing, not even the 
full pulse in the “ left hand ” and the loss of it in the right arm.” 
The “ gemini ” say, “the heart was measured by ourselves.” Then 
why not present the measurement, unless the heart was of natural size, 
and this intimation only thrown out for convenient use hereafter. “ The 
result was noted,” say these worthies. Lucky dogs 1 I could have 
sworn it. The result is doubtless filed with the original copy of Dr, 
Trow’s journal of symptoms, ready against any emergency. And then, 
too, “ the valves were partially ossified”— how definite and precise ! — and 
the “ pnrietes were easily torn with the finger ” — haven’t they some 
strips preserved in ajar? — and the “pancreas was somewhat indurated,” 
and Dr. Trow did delineate the case so well that “ had no name been 
mentioned ” citizens “ would have known whose case was described/* 
What a pathological daguerreotype such a describer must be 1 And then, 
to wind off, the “ getnini ” most solemnly declare that Dr. Trow’s 
“ veracity, integrity and skill need no vindication,” that they have “ un- 
limited confidence in his professional abilities,” and are “ proud to be 
ranked among his friends.” So much for the laudatory “ gemini,” in- 
diting their eulogy in their master’s own office (perhaps subject to his 
revision), and burning incense under his very nose. They seem to have 
forsaken their place in the zodiac, to adorn the terrestrial pathway, to 
quote a phrase of most maguiloquent bombast (Boston Medical and Sur- 
gical Journal, Vol. XXX., p. 158), of “ the brightest star in the patho- 
logical constellation of the world” — and the group, it may be, here in our 
very midst, form a new Ursa Major, of which the second reporter makes 
the head, and the “gemini” compose the tail. # Let Dr. Trow appro- 
priate all their praise ; I have no desire to deprive him of such garlands. 

In matters of testimony it now only remains to consider the statements 
attributed to Dr. S. Strong. As I regard the channel through which the 
information comes as far from infallible, it will be less necessary to occupy 
much space upon it. The verification of the symptoms described as 
existing when Dr. Strong saw Mr. Griswold, is of no weight whatever 
in justifying Dr. Trow’s valvular diagnosis, because the patient was then 
moribund. The censure upon yourself, Mr. Editor, is one in which I 
cannot coincide. Its fairness in publishing on both sides is a feature in the 
conduct of your Journal 1 have always admired, and I commend the in- 
sertion of even such articles as the “ Final Reply ” and its fraternal 
predecessor, while replications are also permitted. As to Dr. Trow’s 
“small goose” and “egg,” since the latter was addled I will not, at 
present, believe Dr. Strong assisted in its procreation. This gentleman 
19 introduced with that flourish of trumpets peculiar to the person who 
officiated as his master of ceremonies. I would be the last to utter aught 
disadvantageous to Dr. Strong, but in declaring him to be “ well known in 
Western Massachusetts for the purpose of giving eclat to his own opin- 
ions, Dr., Trow compels a reference to this fact. For more than three 
years 1 have been practising medicine within ten or twelve miles of the 
town where he resides, and I never heard of him till l saw him last August 
•a i the post-mortem examination, nor do 1 believe there are ten persons 
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iti Shelburne who know of his existence. I say this, not to his disparage- 
ment, but to expose Dr. Trow’s habitual exaggeration. Dr. Strong’s celeb- 
rity “ in Western Massachusetts” does not, by any means, constitute an 
isolated or uncommon case. His ride is probably confined, like Dr. N. G. 
Trow’s and my own, to a circumference of eight, ten or a dozen miles, and 
it would not be difficult to find many parallels in the region round. In 
his own small town Dr. Strong, for aught I know, is an amiable and 
worthy physician ; yet the second reporter magnifies this little town of 
Heath into half a State, with the same ease that a scarcely perceptible 
point is extended over entire valves. 

With a single further remark, I dismisS'lhat portion of the present sub- 
ject which relates to the heart. Dr. Trow, unmindful or ignorant of the 
great works and investigations of Corvisart, Avenbrugger, Kreysig, Bums, 
Bertin, Testa, Laennec, Hope, Townsend, Joy, Stokes, and others, still 
adheres to the opinion “ that diseases of the heart are obscure.” I will 
not deny that to him they may indeed be so, but whether the medical pro- 
fession generally do not consider them otherwise, I shall leave to the de- 
cision of the readers of this Journal. The instances cited by Dr. Trow 
from the Library of Practical Medicine are not pertinent to the case, as 
they relate to the difficulty of discriminating between certain very rare 
cardiac affections, and not to the power of deciding whether there w, or 
is not , some important disease of the organ in question. 

I have now examined such parts of Dr. Trow’s articles as relate to 
the pretended disease of the heart of the Hon. Jos. Griswold, and also 
the dernier resort of the disease of the brain. It was next my intention 
to have entered into a full consideration of the appearance and disease of 
the pancreas ; to have shown the great importance of that organ in the 
animal economy ; to have proved that its functions, so far as respects ob- 
scurity, might be included in the same category with the liver, and that 
an abnormal state of the pancreatic fluid inflicted injuries which were de- 
structive to life ; that the whole train of symptoms in Mr. Griswold’s 
case could be traced to this source ; that it would lead to universal oli- 
gaemia ; that the dropsical effusions about the feet and ankles, the dysp- 
noea, the palpitations, &c., were the products of this cause ; that the af- 
fection of the nervous system in the last stages of Mr. Griswold’s life had 
the same origin, as all maybe convinced by consulting Travers’s work on 
Constitutional Irritation (pp. 139 — 144, London, 1826) — by consulting 
Hall (Researches principally relative to the Morbid and Curative Effects 
of Loss of Blood, pp. 105 — 136, Philadelphia, 1835), Abercrombie 
(Pathological and Practical Researches on Diseases of the Brain and 
Spinal Cord, p.224, Philadelphia, 1843), Gooch (an Account of some 
of the most Important Diseases peculiar to Women, p. 309 et seq. Phila- 
delphia, 1836), Elliotson (Principles and Practice of Medicine, pp. 526 
-^529, Philadelphia, 1844), and others ; that this key unlocks the mys- 
tery of those phenomena in the case which were obscure, while, as we 
have seen, the hypothesis of Dr. Trow utterly fails to do it* I had in- 
tended to institute an examination of this kind, but the already too great 
length of this article forbids, and as I have ferreted out no note books it 
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is not so important. The appearance of the pancreas in question is so 
truly described on p. 382, Vol. XXIX. of this Journal, that 1 can add 
nothing to it. Dr. Trow’s abortive attempts at wit do not disprove the 
deeply-jaundiced hue of the body of the deceased, or the enlarged and 
obstructed state of the gall-bladder. I shall, consequently, only lengthen 
this article a little more by glancing at several matters in Dr. Trow’s 
“ Final ” upon which I have not touched, and as these are unconnected I 
shall be obliged to make sudden transitions from one topic to another. 
He inquires why Dr. Knowlton did not inform the readers of this Jour- 
nal that 1 was his son-in-law ? Because he had not the least occasion 
to do so. He alluded to me nowhere in the whole course of his second 
article, nor bad he any chance to speak of me. Where, in the course of 
his communication, should he have paused and said, “ Dr. S. J. W. 
Tabor is my son-in-law,” in order to escape the imputation of unfairness ? 
The very idea is ridiculous. As to my former note, it was not sent, as 
you know, sir, in conjunction with Dr. Knowlton’s, nor was it drawn up 
at bis solicitation. The second reporter manifests no little prudence in 
waiving the affair of the vial, and 1 suspect there was no Nathan needed 
to say “ thou art the man !” If he had also waived the attempt to show 
a disagreement in Dr. Knowlton’s words respecting Mr. Griswold at the 
close of his life, he wtayld have displayed his prudence still more. Be- 
sides that there is a difference between “ the senses,” as this term is 
commonly understood, and the “ sensorial powers,” 1 would ask if there 
is a difference between “ near the last ” and “ several days before death” 
in relation to a case where dissolution was expected for ten days or a 
fortnight before it took place ? A person is said to have his “ senses ” 
when he can see, feel, hear, &tc., knows where he is and who is with 
him, and says, “ yes, I know you.” But the “ sensorial powers ” may 
be much affected while a person retains fiis senses, for, in this respect, a 
failure is indicated by debility of the body, weakness of the muscles, in- 
ability to pay plose or continued attention, a disposition to be let alone 
and to doze. 

Having gnawed the file till he was discouraged, Dr. Trow at last an- 
nounces, “ come what will in reference to this subject, 1 shall never give 
it even a passing notice.” 1 know that silence is the second reporter’s 
refuge, but I doubt if he has sufficient wisdom to remain quiet. I shall 
be disappointed if he does not come forth personally, or through others, 
with fresh symptoms, new note books, and later certificates. That ideality 
which distinguished him as a student when he fancied he had “stone in 
the bladder and pain ***,” (see the “ Final,”) will lack for nothing of this 
kind. But whether no more or fifty more communications are written on 
this matter is indifferent, provided rejoinders are likewise received. Dr. 
Trow, when about concluding, was pleased very loftily to announce his 
“ pity ” for me. I shall make no pharisaical pretensions of reciprocating 
that sentiment, but for such a “spirit ” as that with which he commenced 
and has continued this discussion, I feel the deepest disgust and the most 
unmitigated contempt. Stephen J. W. Tabor. 

Shelburne Falls , Mass., June 12, 1844. 
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RADICAL CURE OF HERNIA. 

To the Editor of the Booton Medical aad Sargleal Journal. 

Dear Sir, — As you have invited me to report, from time to time, the 
result of my surgical operations for the radical cure of hernia, I present 
to-day two cases, which among others have lately come under my care. 
The more practical experience I have in this branch of surgery, the more 
I am confirmed in its entire practicability, as well as its claims to superi- 
ority over every other metliod of treatment which has as yet engaged the 
attention of the profession. I have operated on twenty individuals in 
succession, who bad been troubled with the several varieties of reducible 
hernia, and in every instance the operation and treatment for the perfect 
radical cure of the disease was successful. No accident or untoward 
symptoms occurred in either case. The patients were seldom laid aside 
from their usual avocations for a longer time than two weeks, and thus 
far continue without any symptoms of a return of their old infirmity ; and 
from the nature of the change which I know to have been produced in 
the parts operated upon, I see no reason to suppose that they are in any 
greater degree liable to be again afflicted than those who have never suf- 
fered from the malady hi question. Before dismissing a patient or allow- 
ing him to dispense with the use of his truss, I make it a rule to test the 
condition of the parts, and ascertain beyond doubt whether the opening 
is sufficiently closed and the adhesions sufficiently firm to afford the de- 
sired security from future accident, and to justify the discontinuance of all 
artificial support. 

Case 1. — Mr. R , of Cambridge, aged about 26 years, of active 

and laborious habit3, applied for treatment February, 1844. This gentle- 
man had oblique inguinal hernia of right side, of six years’ continuance. 
He was rendered unable to lift from fear of strangulation. The opening 
through the external oblique muscle could readily admit the introduction 
of two fingers, by invaginating the scrotum. Coughing appeared to give 
to the finger placed 6ver the external ring of the left side a very strong 
impulse. The skin, subcutaneous cellular tissue, and tendon of the ex- 
ternal oblique muscle of the inguinal region of both sides, appeared pre- 
tematurally thin and weak. Being determined to obtain relief, if possible, 
the patient had tried a variety of the lauded trusses of the day, with 
promises of cure, all of which failed in retaining the protruded intestine 
except for a short time; so that he despaired of ever being cured. The 
oj^eration for a radical cure was performed upon the patient on the day 
when I first saw him, giving but little pain or inconvenience. The ope- 
ration produced sufficient adhesions and consequent closure of the open- 
ings to effect a radical cure in from two to three months from the com- 
mencement of the treatment. 

I have repeatedly examined this patient since the discontinuance of 
his treatment, in the presence of other gentlemen. The parts about the 
ruptured region appear very much thickened ; the tendon of the exter- 
nal oblique muscle has fully regained its normal firmness. The ring is 
now known to be much thicker aud smaller than that on the opposite 
side. 
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II. — On the 7th of June I was consulted by Rev. Mr. D., of Maine, 
aged 52. He stated that for twenty years be bad been a great sufferer 
from femoral hernia on the right side, which had been irreducible almost 
from its 6rst appearance. Patient was brought up to mechanical employ- 
ment, which he pursued till he became too greatly afflicted with his hernia 
to perform manual labor, and consequently he was induced to direct his 
attention to the clerical profession. Had on a large truss, with a deep, 
concave pad. Upon removing the truss I found the hernial mass filling 
up the whole groin or crural region. Patient stated that when quite a 
boy he discovered a small turuor above Poupart’s ligament. By the di- 
rection of a physician, Hull's trus3 was applied. By the use of this instru- 
ment (which in many cases is a valuable one), the bowel was prevented 
from making any further progress through the external abdominal ring for 
a period of several years. Twenty years ago the hernia took a differ- 
ent course, and came out below the ligament through the crural ring, 
greatly augmented in size, and has been the cause of much pain at very 
frequent intervals for many years ; so much so, that his life has been 
despaired of on several occasions. He lias resorted to various kinds of 
trusses, without deriving any benefit from them. Surgeons have often at- 
tempted to reduce the hernia by taxis, and other measures, all of which 
have proved entirely abortive. 

After having examined the condition of the parts implicated, l made 
an effort to reduce the hernial contents into the abdomen, and, much to the 
surprise and gratification of the patient, as well as myself, the effort was 
successful. The time occupied in the manipulation was about fifteen 
minutes, during which the patient complained of but little pain, nor has 
he since. After the hernia was reduced he was directed to remain quietly 
in a horizontal position about two hours. I then performed the operation 
for the radical and permanent cure of his long-stauding infirmity. A 
large fold of integument, entirely altered in texture and resembling thick 
leather rather than the properties of healthy skin, in consequence of the 
long continued pressure of the various trusses he had used, lay puckered 
up and loose in the groin. As it would doubtless have been a source 
of inconvenient irritation to the adjacent parts, l removed it with the 
scalpel. The patient remained in the city three or four days, when he 
had occasion to go home on business. I gave consent, with the injunction 
that he should wear a truss, which 1 adjusted. He made his visit and re- 
turned to the city by the next boat, without having suffered at all from 
his journey. In ten days from the operation, Mr. D. was able to remove 
the truss and walk about without any external support. The hernia 
manifested no disposition to return. The opening through which the 
bowel descended into the groin, and which, before the operation for its 
perfect obliteration, would admit two fingers their whole length, was firmly 
closed ; the bowel and omentum remain safe and sound in their proper 
place, without absolute necessity for artificial support. 

On the I8(h of June I also operated on the same patient for the cure 
of a small femoral hernia on the left side, which has troubled him some 
for a few months. On the 2 1st he was dismissed cured. 

Boston , June 28, 1844. G. Heaton, M.D. 
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DR. BEDFORD'S NOTE ON CHAILLV’S MIDWIFERY. 

To tho Editor of tho Boston Medical and Surgical Jonrnal. 

Sir, — Every individual in the community has a bearing upon the charac- 
ter of the whole. There is no one so humble in life who is not able to 
do some act which may in some measure tend to degrade the nation to 
which he belongs ; and, vice versa , to elevate it. Professional men, more 
especially, are in view of the world thus situated. Foreigners who visit 
us do not reason according to the logic of Dr. Watts, or Professor Hedge, 
— that is, from generals to particulars ; but they reverse the rule, and from 
particular, individual, isolated and detached instances, they stamp the 
general features of professions, and the morals and manners of society. 

I was led into these reflections by Dr. Bedford’s note on Chailly’s 
Midwifery, entitled “ Active Motion of the Foetus” This note, which 
is given at length in the Medical Examiner,* * from-which we obtain our 
knowledge of it, gives an account of a person who is called a physician , 
having been called to a woman who supposed herself pregnant and in 
labor. The doctor, after instituting an examination, declared “ that all 
was right — that the labor was quite advanced, and in a very short time 
would be completed.” The result was, that the woman had mistaken the 
motion of wind in her bowels for that of a foetus, and that the labor was 
of that article only, and ended in its discharge. This, as it relates to a 
female who was never pregnant, and whose bowels were swollen or dis- 
tended with flatus, may all have been very probable. But for a person 
having the title of physician bestowed upon him, who had just given such 
a diagnosis and prognosis as this attendant is said to have done, we ob- 
ject to it totally, summarily, decidedly and forever. 

Our first impression upon reading the case was, that it was absolutely 
impossible. And now, notwithstanding the credibility of the source from 
which the account of it is derived, we do think that any one who has ever 
attended a single case of parturition can hardly have bis incredulity remov- 
ed. But aside from this, we protest against the utter impolicy, impro- 
priety, inexpediency and unprofessional bearing of giving such a case 
publicity to the world. We view it a .disgrace, supposing that such a 
case existed ; as well as undignified, and uncalled for, in him who has 
given it to the public. Argus. 

May, 1844. 


THE BOSTON MEDICAL AND SURGICAL JOURNAL, 

BOSTON, JULY 10 , 1 8 4 4. 


Diseases of Clergymen .— In modern times the clergymen of New Eng- 
land suffer from maladies that were wholly unknown to our grandfathers. 


* 0se Dr. Boston 1 ! Medics! Examiner, May 4th, 1844. Philadelphia, 
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Disease* of Clergymen . — Another Giant . 

Dyspepsia is a prevailing complaint, which engenders a train of disturb- 
ances in the system of a formidable character. Bronchitis is another dis- 
ease, so common as not to excite much surprise — especially since the fact 
has been ascertained that a delightful remedy for it is a voyage to Europe, 
at the expense of the parish. This is a curious circumstance in clerical 
history, which the Puritan, a widely circulated religious newspaper, 
published in Boston, has had the independence to treat more severely than 
would be becoming to any other class of editors. 

That very many are out of health, is admitted ; and the number who 
have asked for dismissions from their people, on account of inability to 
conduct their pastoral labors, from various causes, is quite large in the 
northern States. A melancholy circumstance in regard to this measure 
•of clerical health, is based on the fact that a majority of them are young 
men, wb*> have hardly become pillars of strength in society, before they 
yield to the weight and sink prematurely under the wreck of a shattered 
constitution. What combination of events can have produced these pain- 
ful results ? 

Before answering this question, however, let it be brought to mind that 
the old school of New-Englnnd clergymen were men of laborious indus- 
try. Their salaries, for a year, in many places, were less than some of 
their delicate successors now receive in a single quarter. They were 
therefore often obliged to perform some out-of-door labor, though this was 
perhaps as often done from choice. They brought up large families ; and 
they preached fervently and almost uninterruptedly, from early life to 
three score and ten, and were distinguished in all respects for their faith- 
fulness, Christian benevolence and zeal. 

What efforts should be made to procure a return of this amount of cleri- 
cal health ? What process will conduce to more muscular power, more 
active digestion, and probable longevity ? The answer is — Physical acti- 
vity. The clergy of the present day, as a class, are too sedentary— too 
much inclined to avail themselves of the comfortable advantages of elegant 
libraries, heated to a debilitating temperature by sea coal fires. They 
should, where it is practicable, labor more in the fields, and manifest some 
interest in the culture of the soil. Bodily labor is the remedy for many 
of their physical woes, and without it they will be but broken reeds. Air 
was made for breathing, and the earth to be trodden upon and taken care 
of by intellectual man ; if be neglects to go out upon its green carpets, to 
cultivate its fruits, and inhale its pure air, he violates an essential law of 
his economy, and suffers for it in the loss of all that makes life desirable — 
good health and a cheerful heart. 

When the New*England clergy take to the plough, the hoe, the scythe* 
and enter spiritedly into horticultural and agricultural pursuits, at least 
one third of their time, they will have sound minds in vigorous bodies. 


Another Giant . — If it could he said of old that there were giant* in 
those days , it is true also that there are such in these days. 

When Mons. Benin was in Boston, that monster youth Freeman, and 
Porter, we were particular to gather their histories, because they were 
such extraordinary departures from the usual standard height of man. 
Before the impression they made is fairly effaced, another walking phe- 
nomenon has entered the city. Having had an interview with him, the 
following facts were elicited. 
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Nathan Lampman, now at Mr. Kimball’s Museum, was born at Cox* 
sackie, N. Y., April 8th, 1828, and he was, therefore, sixteen years old in 
April last. There is nothing remarkable about him but his altitude. His 
head towers above the whole multitude, being seven feet and half an inch 
high ! He is not from a family any way remarkable for height — the fa- 
ther being only about five feet eight inches, and his mother five feet five 
inches. Neither has he brothers or sisters who are tall — nor any relative 
so tall as himself by fifteen inches. In a word, Nathan is a great, tall, 
awkward, good-natured, sixteen-yea rs-old boy, whose chin has never been 
smoothed by a razor, and who bids fair, being still actually growing, to 
reach another Tool He is a sort of farmer’s boy, and partly a carpenter’s 
fag, without really being, however, in either line, much of any thing. In 
the last year he positively declares that he grew nine inches ! At present 
his weight is one hundred and ninety-eight pounds. The body is stilted 
up on a pair of the longest legs, perhaps, on the western continent, whose 
base is a pair of feet, fourteen inches from heel to toe ! Nathan is a sight 
worth seeing. Should his life be spared, we may fully expect that he 
will ultimately eclipse all the giants of modern times, for everything is in 
his favor, viz. youth, health, good habits, and a desire to outgrow all the 
descendants of Adam. 

We are always vigilant in collecting these gigantic memorials of all 
who happen to come within the sphere of our observation, that physiolo- 
gists may not charge us, as chroniclers of medical and physiological events 
in our day, with neglecting any fact or circumstance which should have 
been preserved for reference, and for an illustration of the mental or 
physical condition of society and its anomalies in our day and generation. 


New Orleans Medical Journal . — A bi-monthly Journal, the first num- 
ber of which is exceedingly well arranged, has been commenced at New 
Orleans. It is edited by E. D. Fenner, M.D. and A. Hester, M.D., who 
manifest in the preface a disposition to send forth a periodical that must 
meet the approbation of the profession. They remark, ** It is subservient 
to no personal, no party interest. We pursue a higher and nobler aim — 
the cultivation of medical science and the improvement of its followers.” 
The leading articles show that there is talent enough in New Orleans to 
give the highest degree of authority to a Journal of Medicine ; and with 
regard to matter, no city on the continent has richer or more abundant 
materials, new and strange, than New Orleans. 

The reputation of some of the surgeons and practitioners of New Or- 
leans is quite familiar to us in this northern part of the Union; and we 
shall be happy in the prospect of knowing more of them hereafter through 
the pages of a periodical that is the appropriate organ for expressing their 
views on medical and surgical subjects. Five dollars a year, in advance* 
is the price of subscription. A determination to deal for ready money 
should be closely maintained, since a tried experience convinces us, as 
well as others, that trusting is the great evil in periodical publishing,, 
which neither time nor patience ever corrects. Wishing the editors the 
realization of their hopes, we tender them our congratulation, and assure 
them of the pleasure it will afford us to aid them in the undertaking, ia 
any way in our power. 
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Medical Intelligence . 

Honorary Degrees of Medicine . — At New York, on the eleventh com- 
mencement of the University, the honorary degree of M.D. was confer- 
red on Dr. Razoir of Greece, Dr. Guerin of Paris,. Dr. Tamil of Kenvon 
College, Ohio, and Dr. Augustus Davezac, Jr., of New Orleans. The 
degree of M.D. was conferred on five medical students in course. 


Division of the Portio-dura ; Excessive Pain, — The following brief 
narration is interesting in a physiological point of view. A dancing- 
master had a tumor developed over the articular surface of the lower jaw, 
to remove which means of every kind were tried in vain : the tumor at 
length having acquired the size of half an apple, the patient consented to 
have it removed by operation, in the course of which, the surgeon saw 
that the trunk of the facial nerve passed right through the middle of the 
morbid mass, n mixture of steutoma and hydatids. Seeing no means of 
sparing it, the surgeon cut it through at one lusty stroke of tbe knife. 
The pain occasioned by this seemed horrible. The patient threw off tbe 
three assistants who were holding him, sprung from the seat, looked 
wildly ground, and stretched out his hands in agony. Tbe spectacle was 
made the more piteous by the semi-paralysis of the face and distortion of 
the features that instantly ensued : the mouth was drawn completely over 
to the other side, the angle on tbe paralyzed side hung down relaxed, the 
cheek lay hollow and meaningless; the eye seemed sunken and smaller. 
It was by-aad-by found that three-fourths of an inch of tbe trunk of the 
facial hftd been removed. 

What is still farther remarkable is this: that the deformity did not con- 
tinue even in the evening of the same day ; the features lad recovered 
themselves greatly, and after a fortnight, unless when the patient spoke, 
particular attention would have been required to perceive that anything 
was amiss with him. — Bredow , in Caspar's Wochenschrift t No. 12, 1844. 


Abscess of the Tongue, By Dr. Moller. — A locksmith applied for 
advice regarding a swelling under the chin, with violent pain at tbe root 
of the tongue, almost wholly preventing deglutition. Upon examination 
a large tumor was found in the tongue, that nearly filled the entire cavity 
of the mouth : it was dark colored, and fluctuating. There was no time 
to lose. A bistoury armed with linen to near its point was plunged into 
the swelling, whereby a great quantity of thin pus was evacuated, and 
the patient straightway relieved. The wound healed in eight days. The 
tumor under the chin was treated in the same way. The patient was 60 
years old, and of phthisical habit — a circumstance in accordance with 
what certain writers have advanced, namely, that phthisical individuals 
are more especially prone to this rare kind of abscess .—Oppenheim's 
Zeitsehrift. 


Therapeutical Powers of Iodide of Potassium,*— In a communication in 
tbe Provincial Medical Journal , April 24th, Dr. Oke gives the results of 
an extended therapeutical experience of the iodide of potassium. He 
had not found it of any service in cases of abdominal tumor, scirrhous in- 
duration, or ulcerated caneer, lupus, indurated glands, scrofulous ulcera- 
tion, affections of tbe lungs, enlargement of the liver, ascites, or encysted 
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dropsy. The diseases in which he had found the medicine useful, on the 
contrary, were phagedenic ulceration, disease of the periosteum, and 
chronic rheumatism. — London Medical Gazette . 


Case of Death from a Piece of Potato-skin in the Larynx. — Dr. Jack- 
son, of Leith, was called to see H. S., a cooper, aged 31, of irregular habits, 
who had died when in a stale of intoxication. On dissection, the lungs and 
heart presented all the appearances characteristic of asphyxia. The cause 
of this was made apparent on examining the larynx, where it was found 
that a piece of potato-skin, of an irregular triangular shape, little more 
than an inch long, thin as the finest paper, and perfectly transparent, lay 
entangled between the folds of the thyro -arytenoid ligaments, one of the 
ends being fastened over the posterior end of the rima glottidis, whilst 
the other two margins were free, forming a valve which would open by 
each expiration, but shut at each inspiration, so causing speedy suffoca- 
tion. The piece of potato-skin had probably been ejected from the sto- 
mach by vomiting, along with other matters. — Cormack's Edin. Journal . 


Medical Miscellany. — Amongst the policemen on the great English 
Western Railroad, are three members of the Royal College of Surgeons. 
— Sir Henry Halford left his whole fortune, by will, to his son, who is 
now Sir Henry Halford. — Dr. Thomas F. Devan, a physician of New 
York, has been ordained as a Baptist missionary to China. — Dr. Chown 
recently introduced a woman to the notice' 6f the Westminster Medical 
Society, who had four nipples. — A medical school has been projected in 
, the ancient city of Damascus, under the superintendence of Dr. J. B. 
Thompson, an English physician. — A second volume of the St. Louis 
Medical Journal has been commenced. — A medical college is now well 
organized at Montreal, with excellent prospects. The winter term closed 
ns late as the last week in April. There is also a medico-chirurgical so- 
ciety in the same city, admirably conducted. — Surgeon J. J. B. Wright, 
U. S. A., ordered to Fort Marion. Assistant Surgeon B. M. Byrne per- 
mitted to proceed to New York for examination — for promotion. — Dr. 
Silas Holmes has gone out Surgeon of the U. S. Brig Truxton, to the 
coast of Africa. — Fifty thousand dollars have been subscribed in Boston 
to enlarge the Massachusetts General Hospital. — Dr. Hall has the whole 
charge of the dispensary at Macao, China. Fears were entertained in 
1836 that the Missionary Hospital might be obliged to give up, as it was 
stipulated to do so in case the public authorities should require it. The 
public sentiment has so much changed since that period, that the institu- 
tion has become the most important and valuable establishment, in Chinese 
estimation, in all China. 


Married, — I n Sandwich, Benjamin Hubbard, M.D., of South Weymouth, to 
Miss Ellen M. Perry. 


Number of deaths In Boston for the week ending July 6, 94.— Males, 18; Females, 11. Stillborn, h 
Of consumption, 4— disease of the heart, 1— . brain lever, 1— intemperance, 1— erysipelas, 1— maras- 
mus, 1— inflammation of the lungs, I— cancer, 1— murdered, 1 — lung fever, 1— dropsy in the brain, 1 — 
scarlet fever, 4— bowel complaint, 1— child-bed, 1— worms, 1— iniammatioa of the bowel*, J— liver 
complaint, 1. 

Under 5 years, 9— between 5 and 20 years, 3— between 20 and 60 years, 11— over 60 years, 1. 
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Filing the Teeth. — Mr. Robinson, in an article on filing the teeth, 
published in the Forceps , says, the teeth that are more generally attacked 
with caries, and for which the application of the file is more frequently 
brought into request, are the four central incisors and canines of the 
upper jaw, although in many instances it may be used with success to the 
bicuspides and molares of 1 both jaws. The permanent central and lateral 
incisors of the upper jaw frequently decay at an early period at their sides. 
This arises either from a too crowded state of the mouth, and the undue 
influence exercised on the parts by their too rapid advance before the 
maxillary arch is sufficiently developed to admit the increased size, or from 
the patient at that period neglecting to perform those daily ablutions so 
essential and necessary to the health of these organs. In either case it 
unquestionably forms the exciting cause of caries in those situations, 
which, if allowed to extend beyond a certain point, renders the operation 
both difficult and dangerous to the tooth itself, owing to the confined space 
the operator has to use his instruments, with that force so requisite to the 
well packing of the gold to the exclusion of all foreign substances, with the 
liability of fracturing the enamel. Even if this difficulty should be over- 
come, the tooth may be broken in the attempt at stopping it, or the gold 
may become loose at the end of a few months. Hence arises the neces- 
sity of filing in the early stages of caries, in preference to stopping. In 
every stage which requires the use of the file, the dentist ought not to be 
content with merely dividing the teeth, but should extend the operation 
until the whole disease in the tooth is eradicated, and presents a surface 
as white as the healthy part of the tooth. A considerable portion of a tooth 
can be filed away without tbe slighest injury, if the operation be perform- 
ed with caution, and the posterior portion removed without any percepti- 
ble disfigurement ; in many cases, the caries can be removed by scraping 
away with an instrument, without having recourse to the file. Mr. Robin- 
son has frequently, after dividing a tooth, discovered near its cutting edge 
a large cavity, which it would be impossible to remove without destroying 
more than half the tooth, and disfiguring the patient ; in any attempt to 
stop it with gold, the chances would be, either a fracture or an imperfect 
stopping. In these cases, he hns substituted gum-mastic steeped in water 
— an admirable substitute — which has remained in the cavity for months, 
and con be renewed at pleasure by the patient. In many instances, when 
the cavities have been examined three or four years afterwards, they have 
been found perfectly healthy, not in the least indicating a return of the 
disease . — London Medical Times . 


Tooth-ache .—* An anonymous writer in the Forceps says, that one of 
the beet palliative remedies, when tooth-ache arises from exposure of the 
nerve, is a mixture of morphia, creosote, and arsenic, made into a thin 
paste, and applied to the nerve on a small pledget of lint. If the tooth- 
ache be caused by fungus of the nerve, it is occasionally removable by 
the application of caustic, which, if repeatedly used, will destroy the 
diseased growth. Temporary relief from pain may also be obtained by 
causing the fungus to bleed freely, but tbe only permanent cure of this 
affection must be accomplished by the forceps, as the disease generally 
returns after a few moruhs.Wifcd. 
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STATE LEGISLATION RESPECTING MEDICAL PRACTICE. 

[This subject — always an interesting one — has of late, from various 
causes, received increased attention. Many of the Stales in our Union, 
which have long had enactments conferring a license upon the educated 
physician, have within a few years, as is well known, repealed them. The 
opinions of medical men on the subject in such places, as well as the prac- 
tical results of this new state of things, are matters of interest to their 
professional brethren in other parts of the country. We have already 
copied the doings of the Monroe Co. (N. Y.) Medical Society in regard 
to the late change of the law in that State, and we now give the report 
of a committee of the Medical Society of Albany Co., which is ably 
drawn up, and which was unanimously adopted at a late meeting of the 
Society.] 

For the purpose of laying the whole subject before the Society, in an 
intelligible form, we present the following summary of the laws regulating 
the practice of medicine as they existed in this State previous to May 
6, 1814. 

County and State Medicnl Societies were incorporated, and the terms 
of admission into the County Societies were prescribed by law. Mem- 
bers of the County Societies were the only licensed practitioners of physic 
and surgery. 

All unlicensed persons, except “ botanic doctors,” were prohibited 
from practising under penalty of $25 for each offence. All unlicensed 
persons, without exception, were made incapable of enforcing, by legal 
process, the payment of compensation for services rendered to the sick. 

By the act of May 6, 1844, all unlicensed persons are freed from the 
penalty for practising, and the disability of collecting pay for their ser- 
vices. Besides this, they are made liable to civil and criminal prosecu- 
tions for malpractice, gross ignorance and immoral conduct. Previous to 
the passage of this act, the law prescribed the mode of becoming a licens- 
ed practitioner of medicine, and conferred on such, and on the botanic 
doctors, the exclusive right to practise. Since the passage of this act, 
the law still prescribes the mode of becoming a licensed practirioner, but 
gives to all persons of whatever age, or sex, or education, the right to 
practise, and to enforce the payment of compensation for their services. 
Hence, although the organization of the County and State Societies is left 
24 
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as before, it is no longer obligatory on those who practise physic and sur- 
gery to become members of the County Societies, nor to go through the 
course of study and the examination requisite for admission into these so- 
cieties. They have become voluntary associations, which give to their 
members the title of licensed practitioners, but confer on them no legal 
rights. Such is the operation of this act on the laws regulating medical 
practice. ' 

We now proceed to the examination of the question, whether the pas- 
sage of this act calls for any movement on the part of the Society. But 
first of all, it will be necessary to review the course of legislation in re- 
gard to medical practice, and to establish the principles on which such 
legislation ought to be founded. 

Seeing what important duties devolve upon the physician, w'hat 
weighty interests are confided to his skill and integrity, subject to no 
control but his own conscience, legislators have always recognized the 
propriety and necessity of providing men to assume those duties who 
could offer some guarantees of capacity and honesty, and of guarding 
the public against imposition by the ignorant and unprincipled. Hence 
Taws have been enacted, having in view the two-fold object of raising up 
and organizing a body of competent physicians, and of protecting the 
public against imposition. 

To accomplish the former of these objects, the profession has been or- 
ganized by the establishment of County Societies, so that its members may 
readily be recognized by each other and by the public, may exercise a 
general supervision over each other, and co-operate to promote the com- 
mon welfare. 

Provision has been made for medical education by the establishment of 
schools liberally endowed, in which students may, at moderate expense, 
be taught the science and art of medicine. A course of siudy has been 
prescribed, through which candidates are required to pass before they can 
be admitted to an examination by which their qualifications are to be 
tested. After having accomplished this course of study and passed the 
examination, the student is admitted into the profession as one worthy of 
its honors and fitted to assume its duties. 

Thus are attained the first great objects of medical legislation. A 
body of pliyscians is created, presenting certain guarantees of capacity 
and character, and this body is organized so that its members may be 
readily recognized by the public.. These objects and the means by 
which they are attained we all unite in commending. If any person, 
with these means of choosing, applies for medical aid to one who can 
offer no guarantees of proper qualifications, he is guilty of a gross impru- 
dence ; but it is at his own risk, and he has to suffer in his own person 
all the consequences. The law has protected him against imposition, but 
not against a foolish choice. ^ 

It might be supposed, that when men have the choice before them of 
educated physicians, presenting evidences of their qualifications, and of 
others whose main titles seem to be their ignorance and impudence, they 
would not hesitate to have recourse to the former. But sad experience 
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shows that this is far from being true. We find that men who conduct 
all their other affairs with prudence and discretion, are willing to abandon 
a medical attendant of tried skill and character, for any juggling mounte- 
bank whose pretensions would only excite a smile, were it not for the de- 
plorable results to which they give rise. Struck with this sad spectacle 
of human credulity and folly in cases in which such important interests 
are involved, legislators have thought that it was not sufficient to provide 
educated physicians, and to give the public the means of recognizing 
them, but have passed laws prohibiting all but regular physicians from 
practising. These laws are founded on the assumption, that it would be 
so absurd to have recourse for medical aid to an ignorant person, when 
it is possible to procure the services of an educated physician, that those, 
who might be tempted to do so, must be treated as incompetent to man- 
age their own concerns. To prevent them, therefore, from indulging in 
such folly, all irregular practice is prohibited under certain penalties. 

The laws for educating and organizing a body of physicians were in- 
tended to give men the means of acting prudently ; the prohibitory laws 
were intended to compel men to act prudently. So long as public senti- 
ment accords with this view of the legislator, the operation of these pro- 
hibitory laws is salutary ; while only a very few silly persons prefer to 
have recourse to men out of the profession for relief, it seems proper to 
protect them against their own bad judgment, just as minors and imbe- 
cile persons are not allowed to make contracts by which they might be 
swindled by knaves. But unfortunately a large portion of the public 
think that education and science are not necessary to qualify men for 
medical practice. Numerous sects have sprung up, pretending to cure 
diseases by various processes, more or less ridiculous, but all agreeing in 
this one point, that it is not necessary to pass through the regular course 
of studies required by law, but that there is a royal road to medical prac- 
tice which renders such drudgery useless. These sects, absurd as their 
doctrines may be, have succeeded in gaining followers among the public, 
and the effect of these restrictive laws, if enforced, must he to prevent all 
their followers from procuring the kind of medical aid which they prefer. 
Besides, it must be remarked that those who are thus placed under legis- 
lative tutelage, are not exclusively the ignorant or imbecile, but that they 
number in their ranks many persons of education and sagacity, who man- 
age all their other affairs with sufficient acuteness and discernment. 
However absurd the opinions and conduct of these men may appear to 
us, we have not, for that reason, the right to impose on them our ideas of 
wisdom. If, for example, a full-grown man who is capable of managing 
his own business, chooses to call in, to reduce a dislocation, a natural 
bone-setter who avows that he has never seen a skeleton, in preference to 
a surgeon who has devoted himself to the study of such accidents, we 
may deplore his folly, and endeavor to persuade him to act more pru- 
dently, but we ought not to use compulsion either directly or indirectly. 
If his conduct is foolish, be alone suffers from it, and as we are not re- 
sponsible for his folly, we have no right to prevent him from indulg- 
ing in it. 
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On this point we have the misfortune to differ with some for whose 
opinions we have great respect, and we wish to be well understood. 
None can be more deeply impressed than we are with the immense 
amount of mischief inflicted on community by irregular practitioners of 
medicine. We feel indignant at the base deception they daily practise 
under our eyes, and we pity their dupes. We all alike agree in deploring 
the evil, but there is some difference of opinion as to the remedy. The 
experiment of the past satisfies gs that legislative wisdom never can re- 
strain individual folly ; that all that legislation can do in such matters is 
to give to all the means of knowing the character of those to whom they 
may apply, and thus enable them to act with a full knowledge of the 
circumstances, and leave the rest to each man’s own wisdom and pru- 
dence. We are accustomed to apply this principle to other cases of a 
like nature. Absurd and mischievous religious systems sometimes spring 
up. We are pained to see men led away by vile superstitions, or fall 
victims to the arts of designing leaders, yet we do not attempt to put 
down such systems by law, because we do not think it right to impose 
our religious views upon others, and because we know that any such at- 
tempt would only serve to confirm them in error. So, too, in matters of 
ordinary business, the law protects men against imposition so far that if 
one, in making a bargain, is deceived by false representations, the law 
would give him redress ; but if, with a full knowledge of the facts, one 
enters into a foolish bargain, he must abide by the consequences. There 
is no reason why the same principle should not be applied to medical 
practice. 

But even admitting that these restrictive laws are founded on principles 
of sound policy and justice, there is still one objection which is unan- 
swerable. It is entirely impossible in this country to enforce them. For 
many years they have been in existence, and yet men have practised 
under our eyes openly and avowedly in violation of them, and in no one 
instance has the penally been enforced. As to the disability of recover- 
ing payment for their services by legal process, it has had quite as little 
influence, for we think it is altogether probable that botanic doctors, and 
homceopathists and other quacks, have been quite as well paid as the 
regular practitioners. 

The practical operation of these laws was rather favorable to the class 
of irregular practitioners. The penalty they imposed was never regard- 
ed, the disability of collecting debts afforded a pretext for demanding 
payment in advance, and gave to their demands the character of debts 
of honor. Besides this, they put it in the power of quacks to raise a cry 
of persecution and represent the profession as greedy monopolists, and 
thu3 excite some feeling in their favor among weak and credulous people* 
A clamor for the repeal of these laws was kept up for the purpose of ad- 
vertising the system rather than of obtaining any rights about which they 
really cared, and since the repeal has been obtained they will have to de- 
vise some new plan to wriggle themselves into notice. 

It will be remarked, that in all our reasoning on this subject of these 
restrictive laws, we have considered them as designed for the good of the 
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public and not of the profession. This is undoubtedly the only ground 
on which they ean be defended. The object of those who enacted 
them, was to protect the public against the ignorance and rapacity of 
quacks, and not to protect the profession in a monopoly of practice to be 
enjoyed for the benefit of its members. If, in the repeal of these laws, a 
wrong was committed, the public and not the profession must be consi- 
dered the injured party. It behooves us neither to claim as a right nor to 
ask as a favor any exclusive privilege, which is opposed to or which is not 
directly conducive to (ha public good. If these restrictive laws are not 
called for from considerations of public safety, then there should be no 
opposition on our part to that repeal. It is certain, that no class of com- 
munity are so little liable to be injured by quacks as physicians who know 
how to avoid them. 

This point has been lost sight of in the discussions on the subject in 
the legislature and elsewhere, and we are anxious to bring it clearly in 
view, because it does not comport with the dignity of our profession to 
appear to be engaged in a selfish contest for privilege with the different 
bodies of quacks which infest the community. As the natural guardians 
of the public interests in such matters, it is incumbent on us to admonish 
the legislature, if we think they are acting ignorantly or rashly, but we 
must be careful to have it understood that in so doing we are not defend- 
ing our privileges against the rest of the public, but that we are defending 
the public against their own rashness and folly. 

To resume. We consider that the great end of legislation in medical 
practice should be to provide a body of competent physicians, and to 
give the public the means of recognizing them, leaving to the prudence 
of individuals to choose discreetly ; and that all attempts to coerce peo- 
ple to discretion are wrong in principle and unsuccessful in practice. 

We are now prepared to examine the question, whether under the cir- 
cumstances any action of the Society is called for ? 

We have expressed our views as regards the restrictive laws. What- 
ever difference of opinion may exist as regards the general policy of such 
laws, there is one point on which all must agree. It is utterly impossible 
to enforce them so long as they are not in accordance with public senti- 
ment. We would, therefore, be exceedingly sorry to see the profession 
again entering into a contest with Thomsonians and other persons of that 
class, for the sake of restoring a law which we know before hand cannot 
be executed, and which serves as a pretext for quacks of all kinds to 
raise the cry of persecution, and to represent the profession as made up 
of selfish monopolists — -a contest in which defeat would be mortifying, 
and success would bring no real advantage. 

We are aware that much feeling has been excited in the profession by 
the repeal of the laws, but this is owing rather to the manner in which it 
was effected and the ground on which it was urged, than to the act itself. 
Although it was sustained by some for proper reasons, yet a few senseless 
demagogues in the legislature, fit organs of the quacks, whose cause (hey 
espoused, did not fail to seize that occasion to revile the whole body of 
physicians, and to represent them a9 engaged in a struggle to maintain 
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a monopoly of practice in their own hands. The profession was thus 
placed in a false position ; it appeared to be fighting for its privileges 
against the quacks ; the interest of the public in the contest was kept out 
of view, and the result was hailed as a triumph of quackery over the 
medical profession. We hope that in future they will be allowed to en- 
joy their triumph without any interference on our part. We should be 
sorry to become engaged in a contest with ignoble adversaries for the 
benefit of a public which will always look upon our mediation with sus- 
picion. Let the knaves and the dupes in future settle their accounts 
among themselves. 

As regards the laws regulating medical education and the organization 
of the profession, we do not know of any modification which would be 
desirable. The State and, County Societies have all the powers neces- 
sary to enable the profession to act with unity and efficiency. What is 
still wanting here, depends not on the legislature, but on ourselves. We 
ought to endeavor to infuse more spirit into our County Societies, to have 
more frequent meetings, and to promote cordiality of feeling among its 
members. The rules of medical ethics should be scrupulously observ- 
ed, and any violation of them promptly noticed by the Society. 

In the law of last winter, an amendment was offered requiring unli- 
censed practitioners to express their true character by having the word 
w unlicensed ” on their signs. This amendment, to which no sound ob- 
jection could be made, since it could only serve to inform the public of 
the true character of those who offered their services, and which, if one 
half was true of what was said in debate respecting the superiority of 
Indian doctors, homoeopaths and steam doctors over the regular profes- 
sion, would have conferred a real advantage on the unlicensed practition- 
«rs, was rejected. Although we think the amendment a good one, yet 
we should be sorry to go again before the Legislature to ask for its pas- 
sage, and we think the same end might be attained if every County So- 
ciety would publish in the newspapers semi-annual or quarterly lists of 
iheir members. 

Now that all restrictions on practice are removed, it will be practicable 
to raise the standard of admission into the County Societies without ex- 
citing any well-founded opposition. These societies are now voluntary 
associations, into which those who find the requirements too high need not 
enter. A well -matured plan, which would increase the amount of requi- 
sitions without putting it at a point unattainable at the present time, 
would no doubt be favorably received by the profession. 

We would then say, in conclusion, we have laws enough, and good 
laws. Quackery must be suppressed not by legislation, but by enlighten- 
ing the public as to its dangers. The dignity and respectability of our 
profession is to be promoted not by asking for legal privileges, but by an 
increase of individual zeal and a more cordial co-operation. It is a great 
error to suppose that the repeal of the restrictive laws puts the physician 
on a level with the quack and takes away the barrier which separated 
them. The barrier which effectually separates the two classes is formed 
by the higher attainments and honorable deportment of the members of 
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the former, and this is the barrier which it depends on us to make 
higher and stronger. It is one which quackery will not surmount, and 
which legislative enactments cannot break down. 

In accordance with these views, the committee offer the following 
resolution : — 

Resolved , That in the opinion of this Society, it would not be condu- 
cive to the interest or respectability of the medical profession, at the pre- 
sent time, to apply to the Legislature for any alteration in the charters of 
the State or County Medical Societies ; or any legislation on medical sub- 
jects whatever. Thomas Hun, 

Joel A. Wing, 

Mason F. Cogswell. 


AN ESSAY ON THE HUMAN COLOR. 

To the Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 

Sir, — In the following essay, 1 have attempted the solution of the prob- 
lem of the human color. Goldsmith, and almost every other preceding 
as well as succeeding naturalist, has made a similar attempt. With what 
success, will appear from a perusal of their several systems of Natural 
History. Dr. John Mason Good in his Book of Nature has, at least, 
given us the opinion of the learned world upon this subject as it stands 
at the present time, but I think he has failed to unravel the mystic knot. 
Some notes were made by me upon this subject as long ago as the year 
1825, with the view of answering certain queries contained in Mr. Jeffer- 
son’s Notes on Virginia, but the completion of the design has been delay- 
ed until the present time. 

Geographers have estimated the number of the human race to be 
800,000,000. Of this number, 500,000,000 are of a black or blackish 
color, and 300,000,000 of a white or whitish color. There are on the 
earth five black or blackish men to three white men. Among the black 
men I include the Asiatics, the Australians, the Africans and the Indians 
of our own Continent. Naturalists have usually divided mankind into a 
number of varieties or species, but I shall consider them only under the 
common division of black and white. 

Whence the color of the black man ? says the European naturalist, 
Whence the color of the while man? says the Chinese philosopher. 
The Chinese is as much puzzled to account for the color of the white man, 
as the white man is to account for the color of the Chinese. The form, 
the features, the hair and the color of the white man are as curious and per- 
plexing subjects of philosophical inquiry among the Chinese, as the per- 
sonal peculiarities of the Chinese are among us. The black or blackish 
men of the earth everywhere regard their own color as the primary color 
of mankind, and all other colors derivations from it, for the same reason 
that we do, because being used to it, we like it the best. The color, 
figure and features of the white man are as strange and uncomely when 
first beheld by the Africans or Chinese, as their personal peculiarities are 
to us. 
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The Chinese suppose themselves to be not only the oldest and roost 
civilized people of the earth, but to be superior in personal beauty aod 
in knowledge. White people set up an equal claim. The whites adroit 
no other standard, either of beauty or knowledge, than their own. The 
Chinese make themselves the only true standard, and for an equally good 
reason. The Chinese have never manifested any admiration, love or 
preference, for the color of the white man ; nor been in the least disposed 
to imitate him either in his looks, color or personal appearance. A full 
proof that they are entirely satisfied with their own complexions aod 
features. Indeed, being accustomed to see such a majority of people 
around them of their own color, a white man must be much more of an 
anomaly among them than one of them would be among us. It is only, 
then, at home, among his own color, that the white man enjoys his own 
sense of superiority in point of lineage, personal beauty and knowledge. 

It is agreed, on all hands, that the color of the human race resides in 
a thin membrane composed of mucus, lying between two other thin mem- 
branes called cutis and cuticle, both of which last are white as well in 
black people as white people. It has been long settled, by the dissec- 
tions of anatomists, and the observations and experiments of physiologists, 
that the color of the skin arises from the color of this membrane, called 
the rete mucosum. The scarfskin above and the true skin below this 
membrane, are both white in every individual of the human race. Anato- 
mists and physiologists have traced the various shades of color which 
characterize individuals and nations of men, to this mucous substance 
placed between the scarfskin and the true skin. In men of a dark 
brunette complexion, this membrane is found to be dark ; in those of a 
light complexion, it is light. In black men, it is black ; and in copper- 
colored men, the rete mucosum is of a copper color. The mucus ap- 

E ears to be of the same nature in all ; but its color is various, or varies 
om what is called a flesh color to a very dark brown or black ; but it 
is never perfectly black, or so black as the color of many other objects. 
Indeed, a black person in a very black dress will appear by comparison 
to be much lighter than the dress itself. No observations or analysis 
have furnished any reason why the rete mucosum should in one roan 
reflect the color of the European ; in another, the color of the Chinese 
or American Indian ; and in a third, should reflect scarcely any color at 
all, as in the African — for black, philosophically speaking, is no color, 
but an absorption of all the seven primary colors. But, here, in this 
mucous membrane, lies all the difference in the color of men, be it what 
it may; in an arrangement of the particles of matter too minute to be 
detected by the most powerful glass of the optician, too subtile for the 
nicest tests of the chemist. All the internal parts of the body, as well 
in blacks as whites, all the organs, tissues, membranes, muscles, nerves 
and bones, are of one and the same color. Wherever the mucous mem- 
brane becomes eroded or destroyed by the application of blisters or by 
ulceration, the part where the cicatrization takes place becomes perfectly 
white, as well in blacks as whites. 

The coloring matter of the skin is no doubt the same as the coloring 
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matter of other objects io nature, which reflects a similar color, if a 
man were colored black or brown artificially, although it would greatly 
disfigure him according to our notion of things, it would not at all change 
his nature or his capacities. No more can we, philosophically, suppose 
the black man to differ from the white man, than that the white man 
would differ from himself before and after he became artificially colored, 
provided this color were indelible. So far, I mean, as color constitutes a 
difference. 

The coloring matter of the black hair and black eyes of white people, 
is the same as that which colors the skin of black people, but no one 
supposes a white person any different in his nature, or inferior in personal 
beauty or in talents, for having black hair or black eyes, in many, not 
only the hair on the head, but over the whole body, the eye-brows, the 
eye-lashes and the beard, are of a black color, the amount of black be- 
ing, sometimes, sufficient to color the whole skin of a large person. From 
this, we must infer that the mere color of the external parts of the body 
does not sensibly vary the nature of the individual. 

If the human race ever were of the same color, that color can now 
only be reproduced by a composition of all the colors which diversify the 
complexions of mankind. By a composition of the color of the Chinese, 
of the European, of the African, and of the American Indian, a color 
would probably result very nearly resembling that of the inhabitants of 
Arabia. This color, then, if the species ever were of one and the same 
color, must have been that color. It is possible that the color of the 
whites may not be convertible into any other color, unless by commixture 
of blood. It is possible also that the color of the Africans may not be 
convertible into white, under ordinary circumstances, by any other pro- 
cess ; and yet, a color resulting from a commixture of ail the different 
colors of the race, be re-cop vertible into all the colors of which that 
color is composed. The supposition I wish to convey is this, that if 
the whole human species were uniformly mixed, as whites or as blacks 
are now mixed; a color would result which would be re-convertible 
into’ all the colors of which it was composed, whenever such a commix- 
ture ceased to exist ; although neither of the extremes of such a color, 
which I suppose to be the color of the clear whites and the clear blacks, 
would be capable of such a re-conversion. 

In the reproduction of the human species, two opposite tendencies are 
observable, the one to a similitude of form, features and color, and the 
other to a dissimilitude in the same respects. No two individuals, how- 
ever closely allied by birth, present a perfect resemblance. Dissimili- 
tude is a result as inevitable as a resemblance. A variation in the 
shape, in the features and in the color, is easily recognized in every 
family of children. A greater variation is observable between members 
of different families. And a still wider variation is observable between 
people of different nations and languages. The variation in shape, features 
and color, between the English and French people, is so remarkable as to 
designate them all over the world, wherever the two nations are known. 
The more a community of people intermarries with itself and separates 
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from every other community, the nearer it comes to a common reseav | 
blance in form, features and color; and the further it deviates from every I 
other community in this identity of likeness. ! 

These two natural tendencies, the one to similitude and the other to 
dissimilitude in the conformation of the human body, may be denominated 
the physical latitude allowed by nature in the reproduction of the hunm \ 
species. The same latitude ia observable in the reproduction of every 
other species of animals ; and even of vegetables. This latitude exists 
independently of all external causes. It results from the organization of 
the species. 

In cases where a white man marries a black woman here, their children 
partake equally of the color of the father and mother. A color is repro- 
duced, compounded equally of the color of the parents. The color is 
literally halved. But, at the same time, it must be remarked that no 
greater alteration has happened in the color of the skin, than in the fonu 
and features of the children. Both in the form and features of the 
children, the original dissimilitude of the parents is partially lost. The 
short curly hair and the broad flat features of the mother, and the long 
light hair and the narrow sharp features of the father, are equally divided 
in the children. If these children continue to marry only among whites, 
in a few generations, all traces of the African color as well as form and 
features are obliterated. The race has become white. 

On the contrary, if a white man goes to Africa and marries a black 
Woman there, and their children keep on mixing only with the blacks, 
the fourth generation will be complete Africans, with short, curly hair, 
black skins, and all the other peculiarities of form and of features, which 
characterize the African people; in a word, the white man is lost— his 
color, his form and his features have become divided and sub-divided 
until nothing is left. The race has become black. 

In this illustration it will be noticed that the color of the skin is produced , 
and obliterated in the same way with the form and the features. The color 
of the skin, then, evidently results from the physical latitude alloictd 
by nature in the reproduction of the human species . The form, features 
and color of the African may be regarded as the terminating points of 
this latitude on the one hand ; and the form, features and color of the 
whites, as the terminating points on the other. All the resemblances 
among the whites themselves, and all the differences between whites and 
blacks, must result from this latitude. The physical difference, then, be- 
tween a black man and a white man, is of the same nature with the phy- 
sical difference between any two white men, or any two black men, since 
tlie difference results from the same cause and is reducible by the same 
process. 

If all the people of the earth, 800,000,000 in number, were to be 
arranged in a straight line as thick as they could stand, exactly according 
to their color, beginning from the whitest and ending in the blackest, it 
would be impossible to tell where the white race ended and the black 
began. We should find no line of demarkation between them. The 
white runs imperceptibly into the black. It is only by taking one from I 
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either extreme that a difference is observed. But although we ob- 
serve such a wide difference between the individuals taken from each ex- 
treme of this long line, the difference is of the same nature with all the 
lesser differences ; it is completely annihilated in the course of the 
reproduction of the species, precisely like the smaller dissimilitudes. 

Black and white are apparently extremes of the human color; as 
large and small, tall and short, are the extremes of the human size. All 
these peculiarities are determined in the reproduction of the individual. 

|To be continued.] 


EPIDEMIC ERYSIPELATOUS FEVER— NO. IX. 

Bf J. ▲. Alien, M.D., Middlebury, Vermont. 

[Communicated for the Boetou Medical and Surgical Journal.— Continued from page 443.] 

At what period shall Bloodletting be performed 1 In common cases of 
an inflammatory nature, either local or general, the earlier in the disease 
the sanguineous abstraction is made, the better; but in this disorder in- 
stances occasionally occur, in which no depletion of this kind may be re- 
quired till several days after its regular progression. The demand for this 
remedial measure may then be produced by a re-percussion of the local 
affection to some vital or internal organ, inducing all the phenomena of 
hyperemia, and require bleeding as much as sanguineous apoplexy of 
either the brain or lungs. These cases require the greatest caution and 
Circumspection. They are liable to be mistaken for a collapse ; a mistake 
which would be fatal. 

Case IV. — Mrs. Barrows, of a slender habit, on the fourth day of 
the disease had a metastasis from the throat to the brain aqd face. She 
experienced what she termed “ a faintness at the stomach ” — thought she 
required food ; face ery thematic, head oppressed, dull and heavy, not 
easily aroused, and then apparently only halfconscious ; tongue coated, dry ; 
skin preternaturally hot — not intense; pulse 140 per minute, contracted, 
wiry. Sixteen ounces of blood were taken, when the pulse softened 
and became fuller. All the symptoms were mitigated. On the second, 
third and fourth days after, the same train of vascular excitement and lo- 
cal hyperemia recurred, and at each time venesection subdued them. 
The face, whole scalp and neck became successively covered with ery- 
sipelatous inflammation and tumefaction. Alvine motions were daily 
produced by the use of calomel, and the cutaneous transpiration promoted 
by the use of antimonial powder, and the morbid sensibility allayed by 
the use of sulphate of morphine. The local irritation was in some de- 
gree mitigated by the application of a tepid solution of the nitrate of 
silver. On the eighth day, sulphate of quinine was administered to sus- 
tain the system, and on the ninth convalescence became established. 
Desquamation of the cuticle ensued over the bead, face and neck. In 
this instance I had the aid of my friend, Dr. A. Hall, of New Haven. 

V. — Mrs. Hammond, a near neighbor of Mrs. B., was seized with the 
complaint June 2d, 1842. At the onset there were the ordinary chills, 
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fever and internal affection of llte throat. Without any very efficient 
medication the disease pursued its usual course, the local affection left 
the internal surface of the fauce& and became distinct on the face and 
neck, and gradually, as usual, moving about. Ail the symptoms of the 
complaint were of a mild character till the night of the sixth day of the 
disease, when she became delirious, restless, and finally stupid. Eadyon 
the morning of the seventh day of her complaint 1 bund her comatose; 
skin shrivelled, especially over the late erysipelatous manifestation on the 
face and throat ; pallid ; extremities cold ; pulse moving over 140 per 
minute, soft, irregular. She was immediately put on the use of an aque- 
ous saturated solution of cinchona with aromatics, alternated every hour 
with sulphate of quinine; stimulating applications were made to the 
surface, and the tincture of canlharides given as circumstances might re- 
quire. This course was pursued for two days, and increased or diminish- 
ed as the system became roused or sunken, when convalescence was es- 
tablished at or near the close of the ninth day from the accession. 

These two instances present, in bold relief, the contrast in the patho- 
logical states of the system in which an analogous train of symptoms 
may exist, and may require a directly opposite mode of treatment for 
their successful removal. In the case of Mrs. B., to be sure, there was 
not such a degree of stupidity as in that of Mrs. H., and yet it is evi- 
dent that in a few hours, without depletion, there must have been such 
an engorgement of the brain as to have rendered her equally comatose. 
In each case, the local translation was manifestly to the brain, and had it 
not been rebutted by the appropriate measures must have proved mortal. 
“ Nullum ego cognosco remedium , nisi quod tempestivo usu fiat tale” 

VI. — Mrs. Allen, on the fourth day from the accession of the disease, 
had the local erysipelatous affection of the throat and face, without any 
obvious cause, change suddenly to the bowels. The abdomen became 
tense, extremely sensitive and painful. The pulse rose from 90 to 136 
per minute, small, hard. In accordance with my own views and those of 
my medical friends and neighbors, Drs. E. Tudor and Z. Bass, twelve 
or fourteen ounces of blood were immediately drawn, anodyne fomenta- 
tions applied to the bowels, and the usual antiphlogistic means used to 
promote perspiration. The symptoms were meliorated, but in twenty- 
four hours they again became more aggravated. The loss of ten or 
twelve ounces more of blood obviated the difficulty. OI. ricini was used 
to excite the daily action of the first passages. Convalescence became 
established on the eighth day from the attack. 

These cases are not brought forward as subjects of imitation without 
cautious scrutiny, but with a view to present in their true light two im- 
portant remedial measures, when properly adapted to existing exigencies. 
Bloodletting in those instances of hyperaemia of any of the internal or- 
gans, especially when the disease is of an erysipelatous character, cannot 
be too highly prized. In the mean time, it cannot be too strongly im- 
pressed on the mind that congestion may take place from atony as well 
as from hyperaemia, and that in the former stimulation is as urgently de- 
manded as depletion in the latter. In each of our erysipelatous epide- 
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mics, instances in which bloodletting has been indicated, compared with 
the many in which it has been neither required nor practised, have been 
few. And yet it is an obvious fact that some cases have been saved by 
venesection, without which death must have been the inevitable result. 
In my own person, in 1826, 1 was immediatel) relieved from the severity 
of the pain by its employment, and iny friend, Dr. H. Hatch, of Burling- 
ton, experienced similar effects from its use in his own case in 1842. 

Dr. Schedel, in Tweedie’s Medical Library, on the treatment of ery- 
sipelas, makes the subjoined excellent practical remarks : — “ Should the 
disorder be severe,” he says, “ bloodletting, local and general, emetics, 
purgatives and antimonials, must be employed as circumstances require, 
due regard being paid to the powers of the patient, and to the prevailing 
constitution. In general terms, bleeding to be serviceable must be prac- 
tised boldly. In young and vigorous persons, affected with severe ery- 
sipelas of the face, venesection, and the application of from twenty to 
thirty leeches behind each ear, commonly produce the best effects ; in 
cases of less severity, the bleeding may be dispensed with, and emetics, 
aperients and saline antimonial medicines employed.” 

Alteratives . — Many of my medical friends have been in the habit of 
commencing the curative process, in this disease, by the use of the com- 
bination of ipecacuanha or tartarized antimony with calomel, in sufficient 
quantity to produce free emetic and cathartic operation. This plan has 
much in its favor, and has often been attended with success. Its ten- 
dency is to equalize and induce a healthy action, to interrupt the forming 
disease, and to promote a salutary perspiration. To this scheme, if the 
complaint have not been arrested, has succeeded the ordinary use of 
mercurial alteratives, in combination with some antimonial or the com- 
pound powder of ipecac. The object has been to produce a constitu- 
tional impression and induce ptyalism, and by this means interrupt the 
disease. My views on the subject of shortening the regular duration of 
the complaint have already been given. The plan, however, I wish neither 
to commend nor condemn, in ordinary febrile action. I must honestly 
admit that my early anticipations of the influence of mercurial medicines 
over every species of general pyrexia, have not been realized. As 
early as 1815, when what was called bilious typhus, probably typhoid 
fever , was endemic, I lost several cases in whom ptyalism and general 
mercurial impression appeared to have been in a most favorable stale. Since 
that time, numerous other similar instances have fallen under my observa- 
tion, in which a mercurial action has proved ineffectual wholly to control 
the disease. The opinion advanced by Mr. T. Clark, in his observations 
on the fevers and diseases of the West and East Indies, will, when carefully 
tested by experience, be found generally correct. “Nay, it has often ap- 
peared to me,” says he, “ that when it (calomel) has removed the disease 
in the first instance, it has laid the foundation fora relapse which has proved 
fatal. The excessive debility occasioned by a violent mercurial course 
readily accounts to me for such consequence.” Upon the same subject, 
Mr. Annesley, in bis medical sketches of the East Indies, very appro- 
priately remarks, “ Those who prescribe five grains of calomel every 
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three or four hours, with a view of inducing the constitutional effects of 
mercury, produce much greater irritation of the alimentary canal , are 
longer in obtaining their object, and exhibit much more calomel for the 
removal of the disease, than those who give twenty grains only at bed- 
time, with a purgative in the morning, and a saline diaphoretic through 
the day. This latter dose acts as a sedative to the irritable stomach, 
while smaller doses increase the irritability of this viscus when it is pre- 
sent, and often induce it where it was previously absent.*’ In my prac- 
tice, in the late erysipelatous epidemic, I have not used mercurial medi- 
cines in more than half a dozen instances during its prevalence; in no 
case simply to obtain its alterative influence. In each case it has been used 
after the violence of the pyrexia had in a measure been subdued by pre- 
vious depletion ; and it has been exhibited to allay morbid irritability of 
the first passages, or to remove congestion of some organ. When used, 
calomel has been selected, and always given in full doses, and usually in 
combination with the sulphate of morphine. 

(To be cone laded In next No.| 


SUDDEN ATTACK OF INSANITY, AND INSTANTANEOUS RECOVERY. 

[The following case is recorded by Dr. Brigham, of Utica, in bis new 
“ Journal of Insanity.”] 

Mr. , aged 48, had uniformly enjoyed good heath until the 

summer of 1842, when he complained some of not feeling well, was 
weak and dyspeptic, and in November had what was supposed to bet 
slight paralytic attack. For this and severe pain of the bead be was 
bled seven or eight times, took cathartic medicines and was blistered 
largely. He remained dull and disinclined to exercise for five or six 
weeks, when he became suddenly deranged. The immediate cause of 
his derangement was the entrance of a sheriff to take his property lor 
debt. 

Early in March, 1843, he was admitted into the Asylum. Heap- 
pears idiotic, timid, thinks robbers are pursuing him ; is inoffensive, and 
readily submits to whatever is requested, with the exception of being 
shaved, because, he says, “ It will take away his strength, and be cannoi 
consent to it until after the war is over.** 

The second day after his arrival, he was told in a decided manner by 
the physician that the war was ended. “ Is it,” says he, “ what has Gene- 
ral Jackson done with those rascals, hung them ?” Answer, yes. “ Hur- 
rah, hurrah, ** he exclaimed, u that is right, I will now be shaved;” aw 
readily and pleasantly submitted to have his beard of some six weeks 
growth removed. 

He had a warm bath, and as he was feeble and pale, lie was put on 
an invigorating diet and the use of tonics. He took large doses of tw 
precipitated carbonate of iron, combined with the extract of comura* 
three times a day, and his general health and appearance began to im- 
prove. His appetite became good, and he sleeps well. During the day 
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be amused himself by talking and laughing with other patients, and in 
playing cards and other games. 

A few weeks afier this he was invited into the office of the Superin- 
tendent, with whom he conversed some time in his usual disconnected 
manner, as if he did not know what he was saying, when looking around, 
he asked, “ Was I ever in this room before ?” He was told he was 
when he first came. He then asked, “ What town is this ?” Answer, 
Utica. After reflecting a short time, he remarked, “Then I am in the 
Lunatic Asylum I know.” From that moment his mental powers were 
restored. 

Instead of returning the same evening to the apartment he had occu- 
pied, he was placed in a different story of the building, and in the morn- 
ing, when he was informed that he had heretofore occupied another, he 
was anxious to visit it, but on returning to it; he had no recollection of ever 
having been there before ; and although he recollected his associates, he 
had not the least remembrance of anything he had said or done since 
he had been at the Asylum, until the evening alluded to. The last 
thing he recollected was the entrance of the sheriff, as we have men- 
tioned. He was discharged well, and still enjoys good health. 

Was not the delirium in this case produced by the excessive loss of 
blood ? Cases somewhat analogous, and which may serve to elucidate 
this, may be found in Marshall Hall’s “ Researches relative to the Morbid 
and Curative Effects of Loss of Blood.” 


THE BOSTON MEDICAL AND SURGICAL JOURNAL. 

BOSTON, JULY 17 , 1 8 4 4 . 


Tubercular Leprosy in New Brunswick . — Mention was made in the 
Journal, some months since, of a species of leprosy in the British Pro- 
vince of New Brunswick. The only particulars then known of the dis- 
ease were obtained from the papers of the day, and of course were any- 
thing but satisfactory to the medical inquirer. In the London Medical 
Gazette for June 14, is a communication drawn up by Mr. A. S. Skene, 
Surgeon of the Army, who was one of a commission appointed by the 
Lieut. Governor of New Brunswick to investigate the whole subject. 
Mr. S. satisfied himself that the disease in question was tubercular leprosy , 
or tlephantiash of the Greeks — the lepra tuberculosa of authors. He 
quotes the definition of the disease by Dr. 'Copland in his Medical Dic- 
tionary, and then reports several of the nineteen cases which came under 
his observation, to show the identity of the symptoms. The following is 
Dr. C.’s definition. 

“ Dusky-red or livid tubercles, of various sizes, on the face, ears and 
extremities ; thickened or rugous state of the skin, diminution of its sen- 
sibility, and falling off of the hair, except that of the scalp ; hoarse, nasal, 
or lost voice ; ozaena ; ulcerations of the surface, and extreme faetor.” 

The first case of the disease is said to have occurred in 1817, in a 
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married woman, which terminated fatally in 1829. Her hasbaad took 
the disease three or four years before her death, and died in 1831. Since 
then, the disease seems gradually to have extended itself. Only 12 pa- 
tients have as yet been known to die of the disease, and in the fatal cases 
reported death did not take place till six or eight years after the attack. 
In some cases but one in a family was affected, and in others there were 
more. Mr. S. supposes it has been communicated by hereditary taint and 
by contagion, though he thinks it is never likely to become epidemical. 
No post-mortem examinations have been made of those who have died. 
He knows of nothing peculiar in the climate, or the diet or habits of the 
people, which could be considered as contributing to the commencement 
or continuance of the disease. With regard to the treatment, we copy 
all the remarks made by hirn. 

“ This is either active, palliative, sanatory, or preventive. With regard 
to the two first, the commission did not feel authorized to offer any obaer- 
▼ation to the Government of New Brunswick ; while in respect of the 
two latter, they unanimously recommended the erection of a lazaretto, 
strict seclusion of the lepers in this establishment, and legislative sanction 
for the removal of those patients who, while medical authorities were ad- 
justing their differences, might introduce the seeds of a most loathsome 
malady into one of the most populous districts (Chatham) of this flou* 
rishing colony.” 

In the symptoms of the cases reported, there is in many instances! 
striking similarity to those mentioned by Kendall in his account of the 
Leper Hospital of Mexico, which may be found at p. 394 of this volume 
of the Journal. 


The Eccaleobion . — The admiration of nil classes of people has been 
wonderfully excited, in Boston and New York, with the results of this 
life-producing machine. Physiologists, we think, may profit by its de* 
velopments. Those who have examined the celebrated plates of Mr. 
Hunter and some of the later writers, illustrative of the changes effected 
by incubation, and every one interested in natural history, would reaps 
great amount of satisfaction by visiting the Eccaleobion. Six eggs are 
every morning broken and displayed in saucers, where, by the assistance 
of good glasses, the incipient beginnings of life are manifested, from the 
fim to the sixth day of incubation. By several visitations the proce** 
may be watched up to the twenty-first day, when the chick liberates itself 
from its prison, heavier than the whole egg was at first. In a few hours 
after exposure to the proper temperature, the small spot on the yolk of 
the impregnated egg, which contains the embryo of the future chick, may 
be observed by the microscope to be changing, a humid matter having 

formed within its limits. This change is more and more apparent, and 

increases in interest, during the whole process above mentioned. What- 
ever may prove to be the state of the body of the creature thus produced, 
as an article of food, and whatever change may be brought about by this 
artificial increase of nutriment for mankind, the process of incubation 
thus spread out before our eyes is of itself a most deeply interesting one, 
and should be examined by at least every medical man, 
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Transylvania Circular . — A quarto sheet, with the title in capitals like 
a newspaper, Vol. I., No. 1, is abroad. It is a novel mode, at least, of 
making up a prospectus, and will be likely to gain the attention of medi- 
cal readers. Dr. Leonidas M. Lawson, editor of the Western Lancet, 
who resides at Cincinnati, has received the appointment of Professor of 
General and Pathological Anatomy and Physiology. Dr. Lotan G. Wat- 
son has taken the chair of Theory and Practice, recently vacated by Dr. 
Bartlett, now of the Medical School of Baltimore. Dr. James M. Bush 
takes the professorship of Special and Surgical Anatomy. 

From the circular, is is apparent that the institution is as vigorous as 
ever, and contains as many elements of thrift and usefulness as at any 
period of its history. Not long since, there was a floating story that 
some difficulty existed in the board of faculty, that threatened the cohe- 
siveness of certain functionaries ; but there appears to have been more 
smoke than fire. 

An impression is fast gaining upon the medical as well as non-medical 
public, that there are too many medical schools in this country. If they 
are all well sustained, and each endeavors to raise the standard of educa- 
tion, and pursues an unobjectionable system of instruction, the number is 
tiol too large. A neglect of that thorough course which can alone fit 
young men for the multiplied responsibilities of professional life, would 
be a valid argument against the operations of any one of the number 
now in legal existence. Population is increasing exceedingly fast in the 
United States ; and although the professions are all overstocked in the 
old towns and cities, there are new States and territories where there is 
ample sea-room for thousands who have hardly entered upon the active 
business for which they were prepared. From a careful analysis 
of the present state of the schools, we are inclined to think that new 
ones will be chartered before any of the old ones are abolished. 
They will spring up in Iowa, Arkansas, Texas, and by-and-by raise their 
heads beyond the Rocky Mountains. With this prospect, it behooves 
those now enjoying a reputation to make renewed exertions for maintain- 
ing the character they have so justly accorded to them by a discriminating 
public sentiment. 


Anatomical Atlas . — Some time ago mention was made of the com- 
mencement of an excellent publication bearing the above title, by Dr. H. 
H. Smith, of Philadelphia. It had then reached Part II., since which no 
further intelligence has been had of the work. The proposition was to 
complete it in five parts. We presume, therefore, the enterprise has been 
suspended by the publishers, for some good reason, for the present. If 
such is the fact, the genuine lovers of anatomical pursuits will regret it 
exceedingly. All the illustrations of Part II. were admirably executed, 
and with a fidelity that was calculated to make a great circle of friends 
for those most interested in its reputation. 

While on the subject of anatomy, it strikes us that some one ought to 
prepare a pocket manual to explain the best methods of preserving pre- 
parations, wet or dry. Most of the better varnishes, now in use, offer little 
or no resistance to the tiny jaws of vermin ; and with regard to glass 
jars, it seems almost impossible to seal them closely enough to prevent 
the escape of their fluid contents by evaporation. 
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Once more — there is much poverty of skill exhibited in dissecting 
rooms, in this country, in the preparation of bones. They are neither 
white nor free from an oily feeling, which never appertains to those 
brought from France. Perhaps, skeletons and morbid specimens are better 
prepared in Paris than anywhere else. This may be the result of reduc- 
ing the business to a regular system. Dealers in bones roust put them in 
first-rate condition, if the character of the market is to be established. 


Journal of Insanity . — In a preceding page will be found an extract 
from the first number of a periodical with this title, published in Utica, 
N. Y., under the superintendence of the officers of the State Lunatic 
Asylum in that city. It is to be published once in three months, each 
number containing 96 pages, at SI, 00 a year. It is in good hands, and 
we most heartily wish it success. The following “ Notice ” will explain 
the object of the Journal. 

“ The object of this Journal is to popularize the study of insanity— to 
acquaint the general reader with the nature and varieties of this disease, 
methods of prevention and cure. We also hope to make it useful and 
interesting to members of the medical and legal professions, and to all 
those engaged in the study of the phenomena of mind. 

“ Mental philosophy, or metaphysics, is but a portion of the physiology 
of the brain ; and the small amount of good accomplished by psycholo- 
gical writers, may perhaps be attributed to the neglect of studying the 
mind, in connection with that material medium which influences, by its 
varying states of health and disease, all mental operations. 

“ We regard the human brain as the chef d'ceuvre , or master piece of 
creation. There is nothing that should be so carefully guarded through 
all the periods of life. Upon its proper development, exercise, and cum* 
vation, depend the happiness and highest interests of man. Insanity a 
but a disease of this organ, and when so regarded, it will often be pre- 
vented, and generally cured, by the early adoption of proper methods of 
treatment.” 


New Medical Catalogue . — A very complete and comprehensive dia- 
logue of all the new publications on medicine, surgery, anatomy, row- 
wifery, materia medica, medical jurisprudence, &c., has been issued by 
Messrs. Ticknor & Co., which will be of much service to the profession. 
It gives the exact titles, the number of volumes by the same author on 
any particular subject, and, in a word, explains just what a stranger wishes 
to know, who is about making a purchase. The more freely they dis- 
tribute this catalogue, the better it will be both for the house and the 
buying public. 


Dr. Bells Select Medical Library .—' The No. for July comes to os 
with enlarged dimensions — a volume of over 500 pages — comprising e 
whole of Dr. Robert’s Lee’s valuable Lectures on the Theory and rnC‘ 
tice of Midwifery, delivered in St. George’s Hospital, London. These 
lectures were first printed in the London Medical Gazette, but were re* 
vised by the author for a separate edition, from which the present is 
strictly copied. 
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St. Louis Medical School — The annual announcement of the Medical 
Department of the St. Louis University is before us. The faculty is now- 
complete, and a favorable representation is given of the advantages pos- 
sessed by the School for imparting medical instruction. At the com- 
mencement in February, the degree of M.D. was conferred on nine 
graduates, and the honorary degree on Howard Watts, of Madison, Indi- 
ana ; and John H. Polin, of Springfield, Kentucky. 


Insane Poor of Connecticut.— We are gratified to learn that the Con- 
nceiicut Legislature have made further provision for the insane poor of 
that State. Resolutions have passed both Houses, authorizing the Gov- 
ernor as Commissioner to make a contract with the Insane Retreat at 
Hartford, for the reception of insane poor persons whose parents or guar- 
dians are not able to bear the expense; and to appropriate hereafter $5000 
per annum. 


On Strangulated Hernia . — A man, ©tat. 28, was affected with stran- 
gulated hernia ; during three days, various remedies were employed to 
facilitate reduction, but without effect, and the characteristic vomiting had 
already appeared. In this dilemma, Dr. Schulze, of Spandau, prescribed : 
pulv. ipecacuanhas grs. v., to be taken every half-hour ; after the admin- 
istration of a few doses, the hernia was easily reduced . — London Medical 
Times. 


To Correspondents. — Dr. Comstock’s paper on Consumption, Dr. Haynes s 
report of the case of Dr. Prescott, Dr. Tabor on Tobacco, Dr. Lacombe, of 
Puerto Cabello, on Smallpox, Dr. Stevens on the use of Belladonna, and Dr. Dil- 
lingham on Anomalies of the Teeth, have been received. 


Married, — Tn Philadelphia, Francis H. Gray, M.D., of Boston, to Miss H. Re- 
gina Shober, of P. 

Number of deaths tn Boston for the week ending July 18, 31.— Males, 15 *, Females, 16. Stillborn, 4. 

Of consumption, 2— dropsy in the brain, 1— lung fever, 1— drowned, 1 — typhus fever, 2— scarlet 
fever, 6— inflammation of the bowels, 1— anemia, 1— brain fever, 4— infantile, 3— intemperance, 1 
—tubercular disease of the brain, 1— child-bed, 2— dropsy, 1— liver complaint, 2— debility, 1 — erysip- 
elas, 1— old age, 1— disease of the kidneys, 1— unknown, 1. 

Under 5 years, 14— between 5 and 20 years, 2— between 20 and 60 years, 14— over 60 years, 1. 


REGISTER OF THE WEATHER, 

Kept at the State Lunatic Hospital , Worcester t Mass. Lat. 42° 15' 49". Elevation 483 ft. 
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Range of Thermometer, from 44 to 88. Barometer, from 29.11 to 29.78. Amount of Rain, 1.92 
inches. Froat on 12th. 
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Medical Intelligence. 

The Modem Metempsychosis. — “ Well, and the souls of unworthy prac- 
titioners, what becomes of them ?” It was thus that I was interrupted in 
the exposition of my system of cosmogony by my friend Bennct; and I 
will own I was gravelled by the question ; for I found these souls even is 
difficult to dispose of in the other world as they are in this, and in ray 
system of cosmogony I had not thought of the destination 1 should give 
to the souls of ignorant and unworthy practitioners of physic, of charla- 
tans, and of those who live upon the credulity of mankind. Butina 
true system — and I hold mine to be incontestable — all the details come 
with the aid of a little reflection to range themselves harmoniously to- 
gether ; and having rubbed my brow for a moment, and scratched my 
ear, I delivered myself thus: The souls of unworthy practitioners, my 
dear Bennet, pass into the bodies of the animals which M. Magendie 
tortures and cuts up alive in his physiological experiments. This expia- 
tion appears to me most logical and legitimate ; you may be certain that 
the dog whose sensible nerves the professor of the College of France is 
now busy pinching and pulling, the rabbit whose spinal marrow has just 
been exposed, and the guinea-pig whose chest, laid open, permits the pal- 
pitation of the heart to be seen, were so many unworthy practitioners of 
the by-gone ages, who now expiate their barbarities, their effrontery, and 
their cupidity ; all their cries of suffering are but accents of contrition and 
of imprecation vented by their souls upon the rack. Ah, Messieurs le 
Charlatans ! you that were and are materialists, without faith, without re- 
ligion, without morals, without probity, because you acquired ample 
riches by indefensible means, and enjoyed your good fortune grossly, you 
thought yourselves beyond the reach of punishment! No, no, sooner or 
later, one day or another, frog or salamander, guinea-pig or dog, your feet 
nailed to the table, another Magendie will hold you under his scalpel 
will pinch and irritate your nerves, cauterize your plexuses, pierce your 
ganglions, and galvanize your muscles! And you, gourmand, you tbit 
make a god of your belly, to which you sacrifice all that is noble in ha- 
man nature, beware ! I see another Orfila in perspective infusing some 
abominable drug or deadly poison into your stomach, tying your oesopha- 
gus, and, watch in hand, counting the minutes and the moments of your 
tortures ! Beware, I say ! — M. Raimond, in Gazette des Hopitaux. 


A New Method of making Pressure in Uterine Hetmorrhage .—An 
anonymous correspondent of the Provincial Medical Journal thus writes: 
— “ 1 found my patient (a delicate lady, with her seventh child) in a state 
of syncope; some large congula were discharged in the bed, and the 
uterus was expanded to full half its size before delivery. Fortunately, 
the nurse and sister were both women of firm minds; one forced some 
brandy into the mouth, while the other applied stimulants to the nostrils 
I immediately passed my left hand into the uterus, and emptied it, while 
with my right hand I made pressure externally ; contraction took pltf* 
and my patient rallied. 1 now took out my new-fashioned bandage, 'Sal- 
mon and Odys's patent single truss' and applying the circular pad to the 
abdomen, and the other to the spine (reversing the usual method), oat* 
side the clothes, I made a firm and most agreeable pressure, which 
continued for several hours, to the great comfort of roy patient.— 
Medical Times . 
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ON CONSUMPTION. 

To tho Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 

Dear Sir, — Is consumption primarily a disease of the bowels ? The very 
question may, perhaps, subject the querist to the imputation of medical 
heresy, or mental imbecility. Still, the uniformity of its termination in 
diarrhoea gives some countenance, if not plausibility, to the opinion. 
This did not, however, originally suggest the idea. It was this — that 
those cases which were most indubitably and unequivocally marked as 
phthisical, were at their commencement or progress accompanied with 
a pain in the side below (he diaphragm. This has been so uniformly the 
case, that I have learned, latterly, to prognosticate unfavorably when such 
a fearful diagnostic has attended. 

A pain in the side is mentioned by all writers ; but that it is usually, 
or ever, in the region of the short ribs, or below the midriff, 1 have never 
seen stated by a single one. Nor do I assert that the pain is not in the 
thoracic region in many cases ; but such are of a less sombre cast, more 
tractable, more obedient to palliatives, and not so absolutely incurable. 
For that consumption is sometimes cured, a majority of great names admit, 
although a very respectable minority deny. The pain which is usually 
found to exist upon inquiry, is not in very many cases mentioned by the 
patient spontaneously, nor is the cough. When there is pain in any part 
of the thorax, with a pulse that will admit of bloodletting, the case is 
more favorable than when it is in the sides of the abdomen. For when 
the pain is below the diaphragm, the pulse absolutely prohibits that 
evacuation. Hemoptysis is of itself not so formidable when the arterial 
action will allow the loss of blood, as when it will not; nor so much to 
be dreaded when it is the first symptom of phthisis, as when it occurs in 
its progress in small streaks mixed with purulence. And after all that 
Dr. Cullen has said, it is to be regarded rather as a sequel of phthisical 
tendencies, than the cause of phthisis itself. 

Who, that has been much conversant with consumption, has not known 
its symptoms vanish and his patient recover, by the bursting of an abscess 
in the lungs ? Night-sweats, swollen legs, hemoptysis, cough, fever and 
purulent expectoration, contrary to our anticipations, all disappear. A 
laboring man often passes by, who, after nil these, is now able to perform 
as much at shovelling, hoeing, and other laborious occupations, as the most 
25 
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On Consumption. 

robust of his class. But when the lung affection is a metastasis of bowel 
complaint, we do not find such a favorable result. Hence, an acute pain 
in the chest is more propitious than such an one as we are not informed 
of until we inquire. 

A disease which, it has been calculated, carries off one fourth part of 
the inhabitants of Europe, and, by actual enumeration by Dr. Walters, 
City Inspector, one sixth of those in New York, claims the most minute 
scrutiny. That it is a metastasis from the digestive organs upon the 
pneumonic, and, in the last stage, vice versa , when diarrhoea occurs, re- 
ceives support from various considerations. The most celebrated physi- 
cian for the cure of consumption,^ far as w# know, ever bred in Ame- 
rica, was Dr. Senter, of Newport, R. I. His mode of treatment was 
long since transferred from a Philadelphia periodical into the Edinburgh 
Medical Commentaries. It consisted, prominently, of emetics composed 
of ipecac, and sulphate of copper — both of which articles have been much 
and justly extolled in bowel complaints. And now the consideration 
forcibly arises, that were there not something specific in these substances 
in their action upon the alimentary canal, any other emetic would have 
been equally beneficial — because upon the lungs we cannot conceive of 
any difference. Sea-sickness, or anything which produced vomiting, 
would, so far as related alone to the lungs, have the same effect. But in 
the treatment of phthisis Dr. Senter found so material a difference, that 
he relied alone on this combination as an emetic. 

The connection betwixt the lungs and intestinal canal is again mani- 
fested hy expectoration being suppressed by colliquative diarrhoea ; and, 
further, by what M. Louis tells us; that in an eighth part of his nume- 
rous cases, diarrhoea set in with the main disease — although I may re- 
mark that this proportion is far greater than has occurred in my own 
practice. That phthisis pulmonalis is a transferred disease, receives an- 
other confirmation, when we consider that when the transfer or metastasis 
is to the brain, the lungs cease to be affected, and the patient recovers of 
his hectical symptoms — at least sometimes. 

Tetanus and trismus affect the spine and the jaws. Bui the cause 
often is a puncture with a fork in the foot. Consumption is found in the 
lungs, but is often a metastasis from the bowels. Let the latter absorb 
our attention, since remedial agents 'to the former have in all ages and io 
ail countries hitherto failed. Anil we cannot but hint to those who have 
opportunities for making post-mortem dissections, not to neglect to look at 
the state of the alimentary canal, in its whole extent. Since we were 
impressed with our present pathology, but one instance has occurred to 
us of such an opportunity ; and this was declined, on account of the body 
the day after dissolution putting on the signs of rapid sphacelation— the 
sides of the abdomen having thus early become of a dark-greenish hue. 
It was that of a young man, aged about 28 years, who had rode out 
the day before his decease — a proof of what not very unfrequently oc- 
curs, of chronic disease ending suddenly in death. “ Such is the sym- 
pathy between the organs of respiration and the alimentary canal in its 
whole extent, that we have frequently a cough produced by the stimulus 
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of acrid matters, whether acidities, bile, worms or viscid mucus, collected 
either in the stomach or small intestines, and sometimes by ascarides, or 
even by the usual irritation of faeces in the rectum.”* 

A milk diet, so celebrated in the treatment of phthisis, can only be 
appreciated as to its effects by its primary action upon the intestinal ca- 
nal ; and so also of mucilages, and Iceland moss. Bleeding and the 
antiphlogistic regimen are now only to be named for their uniform fa- 
tality. They are equally ill adapted to hectic as to those disorders of 
the alimentary canal above enumerated. 

Three years ago this present month of May, I was called to a married 
woman of about 35, with all the last symptoms of consumption. She 
was hardly expected to live the day out, and I met a clergyman there 
who was summoned to perform religious duties for one supposed about to 
leave the world. That woman is now alive, but not well ;f although 
she is rid of night sweats, diarrhoea and bloated limbs, nor has she puru- 
lent expectoration. The formula of medicine which apparently saved 
her life, and which she still continues, is as follows : — Tinct. ferri muriati, 
solution morphia, aa 5 j. ; sulph. quinine, grs. xvj. ; syrup simp., g viij. 
M. Dose a teaspoonful (sixty minims) three times a day. 

Since writing the foregoing, I have noticed that Dr. Marryot, of Bris- 
tol, Eng., who, I believe, in his day was very celebrated for the cure of 
hectic, used the identical emetic (blue vitriol and ipecac.) which did Dr. 
Senter, every morning. Nor does it appear that they had any knowledge 
Of each other, as it is supposed that Dr. Marryot’s plan originated with 
himself.J > 

That our views in the treatment of phthisis must be pointed in some 
other direction than to the lungs themselves, seems to be proved from the 
failure of change of abode, of warm climates, factitious airs, or sea- 
voyages. A consumptive physician of my acquaintance went from this 
town to the southward, and died at Charleston. Another went from 
Providence, R. I., and died in the West Indies. Of sea-air and sailing, 
1 have to relate the following cases, strikingly evincive of their unimport* 
ance. Capt. Thomas Griswold, from Lyme, in this State, was com- 
mander of a ship in the Canton trade. He sailed from Canton May 
13th, 1839, and had a passage of 135 days to New York. On this pas- 
sage he was seized with cough, expectoration, and such night-sweats that 
he not only saturated his personal apparel, but his blankets, quite through. 
On his arrival at New York, he was pronounced by his physician to 
be in consumption, and sent to South Carolina, accompanied by his 
brother, where he died. This brother gave me these particulars, and has 
since died with the same disease himself. He married an English lady, 
and went with her to England ; and agreeably to the prejudices of her 
countrymen, she and her husband went thence to the island of Madeira. 
Here was sailing, changes of air and a warm climate, all experienced by 


* Townsend'* Element* of Therapeutic*, p. 154. London edition. 

t *he probably wo old have been well are now, could *he be prevailed on to make a snlScient use of 
animal food, which from some hallucination she reftases. 

t lb. Marryot copaiba, and was very much attached to it, In dotes of twenty drops, night and 
morning, upon sugar. 
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Case of the late J . C. Prescott , M.D. 

this amiable and excellent young man ; yet there his widowed wife left his 
bones. Those who recollect him and his fate will feel a tearful eye, if 
they do not drop a tear. The mother of these two young men is still 
living, and never was consumptive. Their father died many years since, 
but not witli consumption. And the grand parents on the side of both 
father and mother never had any phthisical complaint. So that the dis- 
ease was 6tial or fraternal, rather than hereditary, in these cases. 

Lebanon , Conn., May , 1844. Joseph Comstock, MJD. 

0J- A circumstance mentioned to me by Capt. Griswold’s brother, and 
taken down at the time in my noted of his case, I will here mention, al- 
though it may not have any bearing strictly on the medical history. 
Off the Cape of Good Hope, as he was on his way from Canton to 
New York, his cook murdered the steward. Capt. Griswold, then in 
consumption, arrested the murderer with Iris own hand and brought him 
on deck. 


CASE OF THE LATE J. C. PRESCOTT, M.D. 

To the Editor of the Boeton Medical and Surgical Journal. 

Sir, — 1 send, for your Journal, the following account of the disease and 
post-mortem examination of J. C. Prescott, M.D., of Concord, who was 
much respected by the profession in this vicinity, and had gained many 
friends among the sick and afflicted by bis kind attentions and skilful admin- 
istrations. Dr. P. had been in thii place only about one year, but during 
that time he had gained the undoubted credit of being a good physician, a 
good citizen, an indulgent husband, a kind father and a consistent Christian. 

Sunday, Feb. 4th, I was called to visit Dr. Prescott, who was seized 
Saturday evening with pain in the abdomen. He took some slight pal- 
liative remedy on going to bed ; but did not get any sleep, and towards 
morning took an emetic, which did not relieve him in the least. When I 
saw the doctor, which was very early in the morning, he appeared to be 
laboring under an attack of bilious colic, although not so well marked as 
usual. The tongue was moist aod not much coated ; the skin nearly natu- 
ral ; thirst moderate ; pulse about natural in frequency and size ; urine very 
scanty and high-colored ; frequent eructations and vomiting of a greenish 
liquid. We agreed upon the following course to commence with, vk, 
liberal doses of calomel and opium combined, once in four hours, warm 
applications to the abdomen, and a cathartic enema once in two hours. 

In the afternoon the pain had s6mewhat subsided, and a dose of spirits 
of turpentine and castor oil was given, which the stomach retained only 
a short time. The powders were regularly given, and in the evening a 
Seidlitz powder was administered, which was also soon ejected from the 
stomach. The powders, cathartic injections and hot applications were 
continued through the night. Early Monday morning, Dr. Chadbouroe, 
of this village, being in the neighborhood, and hearing of Dr. P.’s sick* 
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ness, called before my morning visit, and proposed bleeding, saying 
‘‘there was great danger of peritonitis.” 

5th. — This morning 1 found the doctor with a quick pulse, the tongue 
rather dry and a little redness upon the centre; skin rather dry ; mine 
very scanty and high-coiored ; the abdomen a little tense and some ten- 
derness on pressure. The bowels remain unmoved, and the pain very 
severe if the powders are omitted. Put the doctor in the sitting posture 
and bled him largely from the arm, which had a very decided effect upon 
the pulse, without producing syncope. The blood, on standing, was slightly 
buffed and cupped, with a firm coagulum. In the evening the symptoms 
were not improved, and a ligature was applied to the arm, and from the 
same orifice nearly the same quantity of blood was drawn as in the morning, 
which had a decided effect upon the pulse, and in about twenty minutes the 
rectum tube was used, and immediately after, the doctor had what be 
said “ appeared to him to be a natural evacuation,” although it was for 
from the proper color and consistence. A blister was applied over the 
epigastric region, as this was the seat of the most pain and distension. 
The powders were given with less calomel, and. a little more nourishment 
was allowed. The doctor expressed himself as feeling decidedly better, 
and I left him for the night, hoping and believing he would be much 
better in the morning. 

6th. — Found the doctor worse, skin dry and hot ; urine as yesterday ; 
tongue about the same ; pulse quick and soft ; some appearance of hic- 
cough, and the tenderness of the abdomen the same. The blister filled 
well, and it was dressed with a soft poultice. The conjunctiva and skin 
have a decided yellow tinge, which Mrs. P. says “ has been coming on for 
several months.” The Dr. referred me to a pain in the rig lit side, and on 
examination found an enlargement extending from the ilium to the float- 
ing ribs, and between the ilium and last rib a distinct tumor could be fell, 
which we concluded must be a diseased kidney. A blister was applied 
(as leeches could not be obtained), and I requested a consultation. 
Dr. Chadboume was called, who recommended a powder of calomel, 
opium and camphor; if the pain should be severe, a powder of morphia 
in addition, and the warm bath ; all of which were used, and the bath 
had a good temporary effect. During the day, Dr. Chadboume was in 
two or three times, and in the afternoon Dr. Carter, the mext-rioor neigh- 
bor, called with him. I returned in the evening, and found the doctor 
about as when I saw him last. Continued the same treatment through 
the night. 

7th.— -Do not find any improvement in tlie symptoms this morning ; 
tongue, pulse, skin and urine the same. No specific effects of the mer- 
eury to be seen. Skin quite yellow, and die urine highly tinged with 
bile. The evacuations from the bowels frequent since Tuesday, but no- 
thing like healthy fasces. This morning the Dr. expressed a wish to see 
Dr. J. Crosby, of Manchester, who was sent for. In the forenoon, during 
my unavoidable absence, had a consultation of Drs. D. L. Morrill, S. 
Morrill, E. Carter and T. Chadbourne of this village, who recommended 
to continue the calomel and opium, dress the blisters with mercurial oint- 
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ment, give mucilages for nourishment, and a little wine or brandy and 
water if a stimulant should be called for. In the evening Dr. J. Crosby 
arrived, and recommended the continuance of the calomel, considering it 
the only remedy to be relied upon. Dr. Crosby, as well as all who had 
aeen the patient, considered it a disease of the liver. 

8tb.— Found the Dr.’s symptoms this morning more discouraging. 
The pulse small and frequent ; skin dr}’ ; urine as heretofore ; thirst 
great ; and the pain in the abdomen very severe, excepting when under 
the influence of opium ; and at this time the opiate has lost its effect in a 
great measure upon the system. Dr. W. Prescott, a very respectable 
physician of Lynn, Mass., and brother to the deceased, having heard by 
letter of his brother’s sickness, arrived this day, and remained with him 
until his death. This relieved my anxiety in a great measure, notwith- 
standing he refused to take the charge of his brother. I found it a great 
consolation to meet one of many more years than myself, of sound judg- 
ment, a good reputation, and a perfect gentleman. 

9tli. — The Dr. has been much more feeble to-day. The dejections 
very frequent, and some traces of bile to be seen in them. Stimulants, 
broth and astringents to control the bowels, have been given during the 
day. Dr. J. Crosby called again to-day, but did not suggest any altera- 
tion in the treatment. 

10th. — The symptoms decidedly worse ; some delirium ; frequent hic- 
cough, and evacuations from the bowels very frequent, so much so, as to 
require astringent injections. The stools becoming quite yellow. The 
enlargement of the right side on the increase, quite tender on pressure, but 
the tumor not so distinct as it was a few days since. There has not been 
any distinct fluctuation in the tumor at any time. 

11th. — The Dr. has been quite comfortable to-day. The family feel 
some encouraged. More quiet sleep, less hiccough and delirium. The 
dejections frequent, but quite bilious. The tumefaction of the abdomen 
less, and the tenderness confined to the right side. Complains very much 
when moved, and is much inclined to slide to the foot of the bed. 

12th. — The Dr. to-day has been in every respect worse, and con- 
tinued to grow more and more so until Tuesday morning, at 3 o’clock, 
when he died — it being a little more than nine days from the au&ck. 

Post-mortem . — Fourteen hours after death, an examination was made 
in presence of Drs. D. L. Morrill, S. Morrill, Carter, Tripp, Renton, 
and Gage, and my students. The body, wheo upon the table, appeared 
c^uite natural, excepting the yellow tinge and a slight fulness of the right 
side. In making the incisions upon the abdomen, the adeps was found 
from one and a half to two inches, and as yellow as the skin. In extend- 
ing the transverse incision down upon the right side, an adhesion was 
found, and by cutting through it from one pint to a quart of fluid escap- 
ed, something the color of chocolate, and destitute of pus, excepting 
here and there a flocculi having some the resemblance of pus. Not a 
trace of the kidney could be found, not even its membrane, and the 
large cavity which extended from the iliac fossa to the concave face of 
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the liver, was filled with the above fluid. The walls of the sac were 
hard, and crepitated before the knife. 

All of the other abdominal viscera were perfectly healthy, excepting 
the colon, which formed a portion of the sac, and at this point it was 
contracted and its coats thickened, it being probably the point of obstruc- 
tion, at the onset of the disease. The kidney of the left side was natu- 
ral in size, structure, &c., completely covered with adeps, not far from 
an inch in thickness, while there was not a trace of fat to be found 
around the situation of the right kidney. Twelve days before the attack, 
the doctor was at a Are, which broke out in the State Prison yard, one of 
the coldest nights in January, and there exerted himself a good deal. 
Ever after that he complained, as Mrs. P. says, of pain in the right side, 
and particularly so, when getting in and out of a chair. Was this a latent 
disease, such as induration or scirrhus, of long standing, kindled up at 
the Prison Are ? or were the seeds sown at that Are, from which should 
spring so much disease and destruction of that important viscus ? Was it 
a case of acute nephritis, which so rapidly run into the softening stage ? 
or was it chronic nephritis of longer standing ? Did the pressure of the 
tumor upon the neck of the gall-bladder cause the obstruction in the flow 
of bile? Did tbe inflammation communicated to the right ascending 
colon cause the obstruction of the alimentary canal at the outset of the 
disease? T. Haynes. 

Concord , N. H., July , 1844. 


AN ESSAY ON THE HUMAN COLOR. 

[Continued from page 479.] 

The human color has been generally supposed to be the effect of climate, 
especially of heat and cold ; but this is most evidently an error. In the 
same family of white children, in the same climate and in the same house, 
where all external circumstances are apparently the same, the complex- 
ion of one child will be a dark brunette, its hair black and curly, and its 
eyes black; while the complexion of another will be light, its hair light 
and straight, and its eyes blue. Most certainly climate has nothing to do 
with coloring these children's skins, hair and eyes. As little has it to do in 
coloring the skins of the Africans, Asiatics and Indians. The blacks 
have lived in North America for the space of two hundred years, without 
the least alteration in the color of their skins ; and the whites have lived 
in South America under the torrid zone for more than three hundred 
years, without becoming black. The only alteration in the complexion 
of white people, which has been observed to take place, is in the process 
of tanning by exposure to the light of the sun, which invariably disap- 
pears by living a short time in the shade. The Spanish people of South 
America are no blacker than the inhabitants of old Spain, unless they 
have mixed with the Indians or Africans. The Indians of the American 
Continent, whelherunder the torrid, the temperate or the arctic circles, are 
all of tbe same color, or nearly so. Baron Humboldt saw several tribes in 
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the south of Mexico, much lighter in their complexions than the tribes 
further north, and hence infers that the climate has no agency in deter* 
mining the color of the skin. Tlie Arabians are merely brown; while 
on the same latitudes in Africa, the inhabitants are black. The eastern 
Asiatics, and the Australians under the equator, the tropics and the arctic 
regions, n to all of nearly the same color. 

When we reflect upon the wonderful diversity in the external appear- 
ance of individuals of the same town or city, where all are exposed to 
nearly the same external agents, we are compelled to admit that the 
cause of all this diversity must lie in the motions of tlte animal economy 
It will be perceived that I have not undertaken to give the cause of tie 
human color itself, but a history of the manner in which the diversity of 
color is produced. I have shown that it was produced and obliterated 
by the reproduction of the species, in the same degree and manner that all 
physical differences are produced and effaced. 1 think it will appear evi- 
dent that the cause of the difference of color between any two white peo- 
ple must also be the cause of the difference of color between a black and 
a white person. In mulatto people, the skin becomes half white, and in 
alteration in the hair, features of the face, and shape of tire bead and 
feet, follows as a single simultaneous effect from the same cause. In 
quadroons, or those people who are three quarters white, the skin, tbs 
hair, the features of the face, and the shape of the head and feet, ban 
all undergone a simultaneous change in a parallel degree. Theoeit 
generation are white people. But let this generation mix only with those 
of a black color, and in four removes from the original stock they will be- 
come black again. We need no further proof that a diversity in the hu- 
man color is produced by the physical latitude allowed by nature in At 
re-production of the human species. 

All inquiries respecting the original color of man have gone upon the 
supposition that this color must have been white, and that the black color 
must have been produced by some singular combination of circumstances. 
Ordinary facts have been overlooked, and explanations attempted by add- 
ing conjecture to conjecture, without the least approach to a solution of 
the phenomena in question. Were the eyes of the first pair black or 
blue? was the hair straight or curly, light or black ? were the features 
long and sharp, or obtuse, thick and flat ? are questions quite as rational 
and easy of solution, as the inquiry after the original color of men. 

Goldsmith gives the following account of the causes which he con- 
ceives to operate in the production of the varieties of the human color ; 
and his opinions have been repeated by subsequent naturalists to the 
present day, without any important variation. “In general it maybe 
asserted, that, as w»e approach the line, we find the inhabitants of each 
country grow browner, until the color deepens into a perfect blackness. 
Thus taking our standard from the whitest race of people, and beginning 
with our own country, which, I believe, bids fairest for the pre-eminence, 
we shall find the French, who are more southern, a slight shade deeper 
than we ; going farther down, the Spaniards are browner than the 
French; the inhabitants of Fez darker than they; and the natives of 
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Negroland the darkest of all.” But it may be replied, the Germans, who 
are on the same latitude with the Freach, are as light colored as the Eng- 
lish ; and the Grecians, who are as far south as the Spaniards, are as light 
as either the Germans or English. In all the eastern parts of Europe, 
among the Poles and the Russians, we discover no difference in the color 
of the inhabitants as “ we approach the line.” The Arabians, who live 
almost under the equator, are much whiter than the inhabitants of China, 
who live in the temperate zone, or the native inhabitants of North Ame- 
rica. Goldsmith has overlooked an essential part of the natural history 
of the French and the Spanish. The dark color of the French, the 
darker color of the Spanish, and the yet darker color of the inhabitants 
of Fez, is not owing to the greater degree of heat which these nations 
are successively exposed to, but to the African blood which has gradually 
crept towards the North. The Moors, it is well known, once inhabited 
Spain for several hundred years, and freely intermixed with the Spanish. 
The French, by reason of their proximity to Spain, have intermixed with 
the Spanish. In this way the Moorish blood has extended north among 
the Spanish and French, while the English and the eastern European 
nations, who, by their remoteness from Spain, have been excluded from 
any participation in the Moorish blood, present a lighter color. 

As if not satisfied with the influence of heat in producing the black 
color of the skin, Goldsmith assigns an opposite cause, that of cold. He 
says, “ The extremity of cold is not less productive of a tawny color 
than that of heat. The natives of the arctic circle are all brown, and 
those that lie most to the north are almost entirely black. In this man- 
ner both extremes are unfavorable to the human form and color, and the 
same effects are produced under the poles that are found under the lines.” 
As I have before observed, in this Continent, from Labrador to Cape 
Horn, the same color of the skin pervades all the aboriginal inhabitants. 
They are as black in the temperate zones as they are in the arctic region 
and the torrid zone. In eastern Asia and the Eastern Islands, the color 
is the same in all latitudes. The color of the inhabitants of the north of 
Europe, to which Goldsmith no doubt refers, must have originated from 
an intermixture with the Siberians and other Asiatics, by being in the 
vicinity of each other. For we know that as we approach the pole, the 
north of Europe and Asia terminate in a point, which brings the Sibe- 
rians and Laplanders very near together. 

Besides the influence of heat and cold, the food, the manner of living 
and hereditary diseases have been assigned, by naturalists, as the cause of 
the black color of the skin. But it is enough to say in answer to the 
assignment of these causes, that neither heat nor cold, food, manner of 
living or hereditary diseases, have exhibited any influence in blackening or 
whitening the aboriginal inhabitants of America. The same is true of 
the Asiatics and the Australians ; the color of the Asiatics and Indians 
is about the same under all latitudes. 1 ought here to except the in- 
habitants of Turkey in Asia, Armenia, Persia and Arabia, who are all 
of a lighter color than the rest of Asia ; but who have manifestly inter- 
mixed with the ancient Romans and Grecians, the early conquerors of 
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these nations and their governors for many years ; and who have become 
whitened in consequence of this intermixture. The mere vicinity of 
these people is sufficient to account for an intermixture of blood. 

According to the reasoning of Goldsmith and other naturalists upoo 
the subject of the human color, the inhabitants of New Zealand should 
be white. They live in a temperate climate, the most so of any on the 
globe ; they are separated very far from all other parts of the earth, and 
every externa) circumstance is favorable to the production of a white 
skin. But they are as black as the inhabitants of Sumatra who live un- 
der the equator. These external causes are entirely conjectural. If 
more proof were necessary upon this subject, it may be found in the 
color of the lower animals. Black and white animals are found equally 
under all the habitable latitudes of the globe. As many white animals 
of almost every name and nature are found under the equatbr, as in the 
temperate zones; and as many black animals in the temperate as in the 
torrid zone. If the sun, then, has no influence in determining the color 
of the lower animals, why should it in the human species ? 

One of the many speculations in which natural historians have indulg- 
ed upon the subject of the human color, is contained in Goldsmith’s Ani- 
mated Nature, Vol. II., page 19. “ Not to enter into a matter of very 

remote speculation,” says this author, “ I think one argument will suffice 
to show that the white man is the original source from which all the other 
varieties have sprung. We have frequently seen while children produced 
from black parents, but have never seen a black offspring the production of 
two whites. From hence we may conclude, that whiteness is the color 
to which mankind naturally tends ; for as in the tulip, the parent stock is 
known by all the artificial varieties breaking into it, so in man, that 
color must be original which never alters, and to which all the rest are 
accidentally seen to change.” If my illustration of the subject be cor- 
rect, that the color of man i9 the result of the operations of the animal 
economy alone, independent of external agents, this speculation would 
prove the reverse of what Goldsmith intended. If whites are never 
known to produce blacks, the plain inference is that blacks must have 
existed first, and tbeir’s have been the original color. But, as we have 
seen, the theory of Goldsmith is, that men have become black by the 
force of external agents. A truly powerful agency this, to blacken and 
keep in blackness 500,000,000 of the human species, out of the 
800,000,000 who are estimated to inhabit the earth ! A fearful anta- 
gonist power to oppose to any physical tendency which the black race 
have ever manifested to become white ! What chance does the human 
race, in general, stand against so great odds ? Is not the danger fearfully 
great that mankind will become totally black ? The blacks and whites 
are now as three to two ! Will not the force of these external agents 
always remain the same, and although by conquest and extermination the 
whites may succeed in establishing their own color, will not the force of 
the outward elements finally triumph ? It signifies but little that man 
was created white, if external nature is so strong against him. Upon the 
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theory of Goldsmith, I am afraid the elements will finally triumph, and 
turn all our posterity to a totally black color ! 

The instances to which Goldsmith refers, where black parents have 
produced white children, are extraordinary physical phenomena. If two 
of them should ever come together, their offspring would probably return 
to the original black color. They are called albinos, and no instances of 
their marriage and offspring have, to my knowledge, been recorded. Un- 
less their offspring continued to be while, such instances would prove no- 
thing more than that nature has only stepped aside, as she has in a thou* * 
sand other instances, only to return to the old track.* 

One color is as natural to man as another, and a common original color 
can only be produced by the composition of all the different colors which 
diversify mankind. It is quite as puerile to contend about the superiority 
of any particular color of the skin, as to its inherent beauty or naturalness, 
as about the color of the hair or the eyes. Familiarity reconciles us to 
the lesser diversities which exist among the species, and knowledge of 
each other pronounces them of no moment ; will not time and knowledge 
also reconcile us to those which we conceive to be the greater differences? 
Since nature produces so great a variety of shapes and colors in the forma- 
tion of the individuals of our species,. and will continue to produce them 
in spite of our repugnances or preferences, it would seem to be the part 
of wisdom to submit to her decrees, and to learn to appreciate the variety 
as well as the uniformity of her operations. 

[To bo concluded next week.] 


SMALLPOX AT PORTO CABELLO. 

[In the Journal of the 22H of May last, a brief notice was given of the 
existence of smallpox at Porto Cabello, in a letter to the editor from W. 
T. Mann, Esq., resident at that place. We have received a more par- 
ticular account of the epidemic from Dr. Lacombe, Port Physician of the 
city, the principal part of which is given below. It will be seen that he 
satisfactorily explains the circumstance, alluded to by Mr. Mann, of the 
disease being called varicella by the faculty on its first appearance. We 
shall be pleased to receive the additional papers to which Dr. L. alludes.] 

To the Editor of the Boston Medical and 8orgical Journal. 

Sir, — The smallpox existed since the middle of last year in several neigh- 
boring islands, particularly in St. Thomas, and also on the Continent at 
Maracaibo. It was to be expected that the directions of the wind would 
bring us the dreaded disease, and long before the occurrence I had publicly 
manifested that opinion. In fact, the small rains we experienced here 
from December last till the month of April, creating an extraordinary 
cold dampness, combined with a cloudy atmospheric heat of 82 degs. 
Fahrenheit through the day, were the exact combinations that generally 

* ldo not conceive albinos to he a turn* natures , bat a rare physical occurrence— an illustration of 
the same thing which takes place in other species ol animals— an instance of the occurrence of op- 
posite colors in the offspring of the same stock, as a white and a hlack coil from the same parentage 
of a red color; or as a black and a white lamb from the same white mother and father. The rarity 
of its occurrence in the human speciea has, no doubt, originated the Idea that it is a freak of nature. 
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produce eruptive diseases of all sorts in these climates. Some of our first 
authorities here have charged my predecessor in office, who left this 
place in January last, with having permitted a passenger of the Schooner 
Susanna, from St. Thomas, to land with the smallpox in a state of dessic- 
cation, in November last, and they believe the contagion has been intro- 
duced to this place through that channel. As I was not then in Puerto 
Cabello, I cannot state the truth of the discussed and contradicted state- 
ment, but admitting, at the same time, that the contact from person to 
person is a direct line to communicate and spread the smallpox. 

It is a common observation, that when the smallpox is to present itself 
in a population in an epidemic form, for a certain period previous the 
eruptive diseases known by the names of varicella, chickenpox, pamphi- 
gus varioloides, &c. &c., will at first present themselves and sptread before 
a true case of smallpox will be met with by the practitioner. Such bas 
been the case in this city ; for the first cases of varicella were known to 
us here from the first days of December, but it was only on the 20th of 
February last that we, the practitioners of the city, recorded the first 
case of real smallpox, from which date new cases presented themselves 
daily, at the same time that the different classes of varicella continued to 
spread. The much-respected American Consul, Franklin Litchfield, 
Esq., whose family I attend, never had a single case of real smallpox in 
his house, but it is true to state he had eight cases of varicella of different 
sorts, which I treated with mild remedies, as they presented no danger. 
Knowing the danger in which the population was laboring under (the 
greatest number unvaccinated then), I proposed to the Chief Magistrate 
of this place to divide the city in shares to each practitioner, and to order 
them to go from house to house to vaccinate every person. This was 
adopted, and carried through in about six days, and the violence of the 
epidemy was checked from the beginning by this measure. However, 
some of the lowest classes escaped vaccination, either from ignorance or 
prejudice, and those were the victims, for the vaccinated would catch 
the varicella and run no danger of losing life, while those that were not vac- 
cinated were taken with the smallpox, in most cases confluent or malignant, 
and would die at the rate of four out of six, although we employed the 
most active treatment, combined with the best known practice, and our 
own knowledge of the climate and habits of the people. 

The population of the port and city of Puerto Cabello is only 3700 ; 
the population of the rest of the County, on a large surface of land, 
2300 — making a total of 6000 souls (official number) for the whole 
County and city of Puerto Cabello. The smallpox has not spread in the 
vicinities of the city and port. , The deaths (official number), from the 
appearance of the first cases of varicella up to this date, are only 73, of 
whom 1 1 were in the city and 62 at the “ Degredo ” or smallpox hos- 
pital established out of town for the poor or laboring classes. I am 
happy to add that there hardly remain three cases in the city at present, 
and twenty at the “ Degredo,” or out-of-town hospital, almost all of 
them out of danger, giving us hopes to see the scourge soon away from 
us, by the new measures I have been specially charged to carry through. 
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I will very soon send you some extracts from the history and course of 
the epidemy from its beginning, together with my practical or clinical ob- 
servations, treatment, be. be., which 1 am about preparing for the medi- 
cal faculty of Caraccas. Yours, very respectfully, 

June 30, 1844. A. Lacombe, M.D. 

Health and Port Physician of Puerto Cabello , Venezuela . 


BELLADONNA, IN VARIOUS DISEASES. 

To the Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 

Dear Sir, — 1 have read with much pleasure, in late Nos. of your valu- 
able Journal, articles on the use of belladonna, as prophylactic in scarla- 
tina, and for the cure of dysmenorrhcea and neuralgia, and have thought 
that my experience with this valuable drug might be of interest to your 
readers. If your opinion coincides with mine, this sheet is at your ser- 
vice for publication. 

Case 1. — Myosis . This was a case of scrofulous ophthalmia, of 
twelve years’ standing, with nebula of the cornea. After the removal 
of the nebula, the pupil remained permanently closed, not larger than the 
head of a small pin. Sight but faintly restored by the removal of the 
nebula. Diluted tincture of belladonna, one drop to the eye, twice a 
day, restored the powers of dilatation to the pupil, and consequent restora- 
tion of vision. 

II. — Premature Pains. Seventh month of pregnancy. Patient accus- 
tomed to abortion. Examination per vnginam showed the uterus to be 
operated upon spasmodically. Bleeding, pediluvium, opium, morphine, 
camphor, hyoscyami, gum nssafoetida, all failed to give relief. The nar- 
cotics were used in large doses. A pledget of cotton, dipped in a saturat- 
ed tincture of belladonna, quieted the uterine action in twenty minutes. 

P. S. — Patient accustomed to the use of opium. 

III. — Return of the same complaint to the same patient. Gave ten 
drops by the mouth, with like success. ’ 

IV. — Prophylactic Powers tested. Three children, aged respectively 
2, 4 and 9, exposed to contagion of scarlatina. Gave of twelve drops 
of the tincture, diluted with one ounce of rain water, three drops thrice a 
day to the youngest ; and increased the dose one drop for each year, to 
the older. The two youngest children removed from the bouse. Three 
days after, the child aged 4 years was attacked with scarlatina maligna. 
Seven days after, child aged 9 attacked with the anginosa variety ; and 
nineteen days after, the remaining child attacked with the same variety. 
The use of the belladonna was continued through the whole course of 
the disease. The cure of these cases was the quickest and most perfect 
of any that I had during the prevalence of the epidemic, with the same 
violence of attack. 

V. — Forty drops of the tincture, in one and a half ounce of water, 
was given to six individuals exposed to the contagion of scarlatina, in the 
following doses. To two adults, ten drops thrice a day. Infant 
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three months old, one drop twice a day. To three children, aged re- 
spectively 2, 4 and 7, three drops to the first, five to the second, and nine 
to the third. Continued the use some twenty days. All escaped, and 
the only family, exposed to contagion, in the bounds of rny ride. 

VI. — Quarter of a grain of the extract was given three times a day 
to a boy aged 4 years, and the same quantity to a babe 10 months old, 
twice a day. The fourth day the boy was attacked. Disease light, 
yielded easily to medicine. Babe escaped. (Two children of another 
family, under the same roof, died with this disease, at the same time. 
Drug not used.) 

VII. — Pertussis . Two cases— afforded great relief to the patients. 

VIII. — Midwifery. Premature delivery. Six and a half months 
gone. Called twelve hours after birth of foetus, to deliver placenta. 
Placenta adhered. Uterus collapsed upon the same. Could not dilate 
the os tines with my finger. Used the ungt. belladonna to the os and 
neck. In thirty minutes the uterus was dilatable. Delivered with the 
blunt hook. Patient had a quick recovery. 

IX. — Midwifery . Protracted labor; rigidity of the os tinc«; alarm- 
ing hiccough and vomiting, with sudden cessation of expulsive pains. 
The slightest touch of the finger to the os, or pressure of the child from 
change of position, would induce the hiccough and increase the vomiting. 
Applied the ungt. to the os tineas. In five minutes the hiccough ceased, 
the vomiting soon followed, the rigidity relaxed, and the patient fell into 
a quiet sleep. With the aid of savin and ergot, in an hour and a half 
the patient was delivered. 

In several cases of neuralgia, I have used this article, both the extract 
and tincture, and ungt., without success. In one case of opacity of cornea, 
when 1 recommended the operation for artificial pupil, the patient would 
use the tincture diluted. I have not seen him since, but have learned 
that he experienced great relief to his impaired vision. Most probably 
his pupils were preternaturally contracted, similar to Case I. 

1 submit these cases, without note or comment, merely stating that in 
my materia medica there is no more potent drug than the Atrofa 
Belladonna. Yours respectfully, R. P. Stevens. 

Climax Prairie , Mich., June 17, 1844. 

P. S. — In neuralgia from reflex-motory action, would not the bella- 
donna be of benefit ? lam inclined to think that in those cases wbere it 
has been successful, they have been of this character. 


ANOMALIES OF THE TEETH. 

To the Editor of the Boston Medical and Snrgical Journal. 

Dear Sir, — Seeing a number of articles in your Journal in relation to 
the teeth, I take the liberty to send you a short one on “ Anomalies of 
the Teeth. ,, 

The pennanent teeth complete their growth at about the age of 21 
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years. Anomalies, however, sometimes occur — first, in the number of 
the teeth, and sometimes in an entire deficiency of teeth in the jaw. Mr. 
Fox mentions a number of cases in which the teeth were entirely defi- 
cient. Pliny has mentioned a curious case, which was that of Pyrrhus, 
King of Epirus, in whom all the crowns were united. 

The period at which the teeth appear, varies much. Instances are 
recorded of children that have been born with teeth. On the other hand, 
we have heard of Instances where the teeth have not appeared for a 
number of years. A young child, nine and half months of age, in this 
town, has twelve teeth — their growth entirely completed. In one in- 
stance I inserted four teeth for a lady 40 years of age (two central and 
two lateral incisors). Three months after they were inserted, she had 
the plate removed ; four months after that time, she had a complete set of 
natural teeth. 

Another case is at present under my observation. A young lady, 22 
years old, called on me some months since, and had a cuspid or eye 
tooth put in on plate. A few days ago she called at my office, and re- 
quested me to fasten the plate in, as it continually got loose. On inspec- 
tion, I found a new cuspid making its appearance, where it should have 
been twelve years ago. J. R. Dillingham. 

Lynn, July 12, 1844. 


THE BOSTON MEDICAL AND SURGICAL JOURNAL. 

BOSTON, JULY 24, 1 8 4 4. 


The Watering Season . — As countries advance in civilization and social 
refinement, the inhabitants become the victims of numerous physical 
ills, which were unknown to those who first subdued the forest and sub* 
sisted by the labor of their own hands on the newly-cultivated soil. If 
the race has deteriorated in body, no one will pretend to deny that the 
present age is marked by great activity of intellect. At no period in the 
history of mankind, have such vast displays of mind been exhibited, as at 
the present day. All nature is put under contribution for the gratification 
or convenience of men. The elements are the ministers of their plea- 
sure. With fire and water, two of the mightiest antagonizing forces yet 
discovered, mountains are overturned, and rivers diverted from their an- 
cient channels, that man may ride over the earth with a velocity far 
greater than was ever attained at any former period. The work is still 
progressing : new schemes have been devised, and the powers now in ex- 
ercise will achieve results, that may lead to further marvel and as- 
tonishment. 

All this, however, brings a direct tax upon the brain and nervous sys- 
tem, producing changes perhaps as extraordinary as the mechanical revo- 
lutions effected on the face of the earth. New diseases are developed, 
and a variety of phases are assumed by the same malady, unknown to 
the practitioners of the olden time. 
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A remedy is not always to be found in the materia medica, for the 
modern train of nervous affections. The medicine, most beneficial, per- 
haps consists in temporary rest from usual labor, and the contemplation 
of new objects, under an aspect differing from that to which the invalid is 
most accustomed. A kind Providence has anticipated this peculiar con- 
dition of things, and natural wonders and beauties can be easily reached 
and admired, and natural fountains gush out from the earth to delight the 
weary traveller and to heal his many infirmities. 

We are fully aware of the influence of fashion in regard to watering 
places ; and we are also familiar with the fact, that of the thousands who 
lounge away the summer in the cool retreats in the neighborhood of these 
delightful places, comparatively few care much for the water. That, how- 
ever, is of little or no consequence. It is a medicine, and a potent one, too, 
to go to the Springs. Some consider it of no consequence whatever, with 
respect to the quality of the water visited — the going there , in itself, being 
the natural remedy, no matter what inay be the character of the disease, 

All invalids, capable of the exertion, are doubtless invigorated by the trip: 
the scenery on the way, so new, and perhaps striking, either for grandeur 
or quiet repose, changes the cerebral currents, quickens the sensorial ope- 
rations, and infuses a thrill and new sensations into a sluggish, snail- 
moving body. Then, again, the concentration of strangers, their habits, 
differing from one’s own, the povel sights that seem to appertain to all 
the celebrated pools, either here or in Europe, rduse the dormant energies 
of the spectator, and quicken him into activity of both mind and body. 

The proper use of the waters, however, under suitable directions, should i 
never be neglected. 

We approve, therefore, of visiting mineral springs, even were a single 
drop never swallowed from the fountains, for the philosophical reasons 
here adduced. For mere melancholy — for the purpose of resting from j 
protracted fatigue, and for being stimulated rationally through the or- 
gans of hearing, seeing and tasting, we earnestly recommend that all I 
who find pleasure in geographical, geological, gastronomical, and intel- 
lectual variety, should go to some of our many springs, with a full confi- I 

dence in the beneficial effects that will be wrought upon them by the com- 
bined influence of so many genial forces. 


Progress of Surgery in China . — Our very distinguished countryman, 
the Rev. Dr. Parker, Missionary Surgeon at Watnpoa, has four pupils 
who are studying both the English language and medicine. Kwan Taon, 
the eldest of them, has operated successfully for cataract, upon between 
twenty and thirty persons ; and in one instance, extirpated a tumor from 
a woman’s shoulder, weighing, says the Missionary Herald, about a pound 
and a half. The patient, treated wholly by Kwan Taon, was discharged 
well in ten days. This young operator is represented as commanding 
much respect among his countrymen, and is moreover esteemed, by all 
who know him, for his correct and gentlemanly deportment. He promises 
to be a useful man and a blessing to his country. It is worth remarking 
that thi3 native surgeon professes to have a higher aim than that of simply 
obtaining wealth — the great and prominent desire of all Chinese, in what* 
ever capacity they are found. When he shall be qualified, according t§ 
a prescribed standard, it is presumed, of Dr. Parker’s, it will be hit 
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choice, he snys, to extend the benefits of the knowledge he is acquiring 
of foreign surgery and medicine, to other cities and other provinces of 
the celestial empire. 

Two thousand one hundred and nine patients were admitted into the 
Missionary Hospital from July, 1843, to January 1, 1844. Cases of un- 
surpassed interest are continually presenting, and the treatment continues 
to be equally successful. The institution is constantly gaining upon the 
confidence of the Chinese of all ranks and conditions. 

Yu, the late Kwang Chowfoo. being about to visit the Emperor, sub- 
mitted to the removal of a tumor behind the ear, with the knife. He sub- 
sequently went to Dr. Parker’s house to Have the wound dressed, and 
once accepted an invitation to breakfast. He expressed his opinions with 
great freedom, discovering, by his conversation, a mind much in advance 
of his countrymen generally. The Imperial High Commissioner, Ke 
Ying, also availed himself of the benefits of the Missionary Hospital. 
On the occasion of the American Consul’s presenting his credentials, at 
an interview with their Excellencies the Commissioners, Ke Ying con- 
sulted Dr. Parker in person, having done so previously by proxy. 


Practical Medicine . — Part 8 of the Cyclopaedia of Practical Medicine 
is abroad in good season. Punctuality does wonders in business, and we 
are happy to express our gratification with the promptitude of Messrs. 
Lea & Blanchard in regard to the appearance of this admirable produc- 
tion. What its real success may be in obtaining subscribers, is not known 
here ; that a great number of copies should be taken throughout New 
England, is the conviction of all who are familiar with the merits of the 
work. 


Castleton Medical College . — At the close of the spring session of Cas- 
tleton Medical College, on the 19th ult., the degree of Doctor of Medicine 
was conferred upon the following gentlemen : — Samuel Avery, of N.*Y. ; 
G. W. Bromly, Vt. ; Wm. H. Beardsley, N. Y. ; Wellman M. Burbank, 
Mass. ; Josiah H. Cleveland, N. Y. ; Asa B. Cook, N. Y. ; Delos A. 
Crane, N. Y. ; Chauncy Coston, N. Y. ; Olin G. Dyar, Vt. ; Charles 
Downes, Vt. ; Wm. W. Finch, N. Y. ; Olivier Geroux, Canada ; Silas 
O. Gleason, Vt. ; Sam’l H. Griswold, Vt. ; Wm. W. Goldsmith, N. Y. ; 
Homer Hard, Vt. ; Wm. Hayden, Pa. ; Algernon S. Houghton, Vt. ; 
Jonas Humphrey, Vt. ; Wesley Humphrey, N. Y ; John M. Howe, 
N. Y. ; Henry B. Kelley, N. Y. ; Albugence W. Kingsley, N. Y. ; 
Henry W. Leach, Vt.; Fayette P. Mason, Vt. ; George W. M’Carty, 
Vt. ; George W. Miller, Vt. ; Erastus Newman, Vt. ; Oliver S. Newell, 
Canada ; John M. Parsons, N. Y. ; Moses Porter, Vt. ; John A. Ray- 
mond, Vt.; Edward Thorne, N. Y. ; Joseph C. Wickoff, N. Y. — 34 

The session, in all respects, is said to have been far more prosperous 
than any which has preceded it — the number of students in attendance, 
as we learn by the catalogue, being 130. 

The delegates of the Vermont Medical Society to the College, Drs. J. A. 
Allen and A. G.Dana, in their report to the Secretary of the Society, 
represent the examination of the graduates to have been highly satisfac- 
tory. They also speak of various improvements which have been made 
in the different departments, and of the general good and flourishing 
condition of the school. 
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The Botanic Physicians of Rochester , N. Y. f held n meeting on the 6ih 
inst., at which resolutions were passed in reference to the recent legisla- 
tive enactments respecting medical practice. They represent the Legis- 
lature as having been actuated altogether in the matter by a conviction 
“of the importance and value of the reformed medical practice,*’ and they 
accordingly pass resolutions of thanks for this special mark of favor. 
This is well enough, and what might have been expected ; but the resolu- 
tions which follow, renouncing all connection professionally with mineral 
practitioners, as they call them, and declining under any circumstances 
to consult with them, although likewise characteristic, are absurd and de- 
ceptive, and must have appeared so even to those who voted for them. 


( Esophagotomy . — An operation for opening the oesophagus for the pur- 
pose of supplying the stomach with food, was performed by Dr. John Wat- 
son, of this city, on the 12th of February last. The patient was a young 
gentleman from Massachusetts, who had been for some months laboring 
under stricture of the oesophagus. For some two months subsequent u 
the operation, the case gave promise of permanent relief. Subsequently 
however the disease, which was of a tuberculous nature, extended to the 
larynx, rendering an opening into the trachea necessary. The patient sur- 
vived this last operation about a week; and he finally died on the 14th 
of May, of the extension of inflammation to the chest. The present, we 
believe, is the first instance in which the operation of ©sopbagotomy bis 
ever been performed for any other purpose than the extraction of foreign 
substances from the gullet; and it is the fourth authentic case, in which 
it has been performed for any purpose. For more than three months, ill 
the food that this patient received into the stomach, was supplied through 
a gum-elastic tube. The extension of disease to the air passages mi? 
be looked upon as incidental ; and had it not ensued, there is no reisoa 
to doubt that the patient’s life might have been preserved. — New Tori 
Journal of Medicine . 


Excision of the Teeth. — Dt. Smethurst narrates a case in the London 
Lancet, where excision of a tooth, a natural one being pivoted on tie 
fang, was followed by violent inflammation and suppuration of the injured 
part, attended with oedema of the whole head and face, and of the interior 
of the mouth and tongue, so that the patient was in danger of suffocation. 
Intense febrile excitement was also present. Bleeding, calomel and i<*~ 
late of morphia relieved the attack, and, after a time, the pivoted tooth 
could be removed, when a discharge of pus and blood took place, with 
considerable relief. Ultimately the health was restored, and the lost tooth 
made good with a real one fixed with gold wires, which did not occasioo 
any inconvenience whatever. — Medical Times . 


Western Enterprise . — We have been shown a specimen of “ A Practical 
Treatise on Diseases of the Skin,” by Dr. N. Worcester, of Cincinnati, 
which is to be issued in one volume by Thomas Cowperthwait & Co- 
Philadelphia, and Desilver & Burr, Cincinnati. The treatise will com- 
prise about 300 pages, and will be accompanied by sixty colored figures. 
An extensive formulary will also be added. Tbe text is compiled mainly 
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from the works of Alibert, Cazenave, Schedel, Biett, &c., the figures se- 
lected from Willan, Bateman, Thompson. Rayer, and Bnumes. Of Dr. 
Worcester's competency to this task, we do not entertain a doubt, and we 
think he will be doing an essential service to the profession. A treatise, 
such as he proposes making this, is greatly needed. The specimen 
before us consists of drawings only, and they look exceedingly well. 

Dr. Lawson, of Cincinnati (recently appointed to a professorship in 
Transylvania University) is republishing, with additions, Hope's “ Illustra- 
tions of Morbid Anatomy.” It is to be issued in four parts, one of which 
has appeared. This work is especially valuable on account of its beauti- 
fully-colored drawings, and we bespeak for it, what it should not fail to 
have, a welcome reception by the profession in the West. It is printed 
for subscribers only. — Western Journal. 


Medical Miscellany . — At the commencement of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, last week, the degree of M.D. was conferred on six graduates, 
and the honorary degree on Dr. Nathaniel Green, of Danville. Va., and 
Dr. O. G. Hambleton, of Pittsylvania, Va. — Dr. Mutter, of Philadelphia, 
reports an interesting case of cheiloplastic operation in the last No. of the 
Medical Examiner of that city. A cancerous affection pervaded the en- 
tire lower lip, which was removed, and a new lip formed, with success, 
by integuments from beneath. — Dr. E. A. Theller, the celebrated Cana- 
dian patriot, whose escape from the citadel of Quebec, some years since, 
was an extraordinary affuir, is now President of the Fo irier Community 
at Clarkson. N. Y. — A colored woman, in New York, recently gave birth 
to two boys and two girls— -all doing well. — Elder Harvey, a Baptist 
minister, residing at Frankfort, near Utica v N. Y., is 109 years old. Hia 
sight and hearing are good, and he still labors in the field. 


Books, & c., Reckivf.o. — Vol. 3 of Dr. Paine's Medical and Physiological Com- 
mentaries; Cyclopaedia of Practical Medicine— No. 8; Dr. Cifreo’s “Memoire 
sur le Staphylome Conico-Diaphane de la Cornee,” &c.; a Sermon on the Death 
of Dr. J. C. Prescott ; the Circulars of the Transylvania, Jefferson and Castleton 
Medical Schools; Transactions of the New York State Medical Society. 


To CoRRKSPOfiDF.NTs. — Some statements relative to the late suit, for malprac- 
tice, against Dr. Colby, will be inserted next week. Also the conclusion of the 
papers of Drs. Allen and Slack, and the reply of Cyclops to the criticisms of 
Argus. Dr. Tebbetts's case is on file for insertion. The article on tobacco, be- 
fore acknowledged, will be reserved for the first No. of next volume. 


Married, — In Dedham, Dr. James M. Aldrich, 6f Fall River, to Miss Mary 
Ann Allen. — At Upper Middletown, Ct, Richard Warner, M.D., to Mi9s Mary 
Gaylord. 

■ 1 ■ -■ m. 

Dird,— At Philadelphia, Dr. John C. Otto, in his 70th year. — At New Haven, 
Conn., Francis Y. Olmsted, M.D., eldest son of Prof. O., of Yale College, and re- 
cently Assistant Physician in the Hartford Retreat for the Insane, agea 25. 


Nomber of deaths In Boston for the week ending July 80. 46.— Males, 84 j Females, 28. Stillborn, S. 

Of consumption, 10— abscess, 1— bowel complaint. 1— debility, 1— drowned, 1— scarlet fever, 4 — 
lock-jaw, 1— dysentery, 1— marasmus, 3— choleia inftintnm, 3— disease of the rpine, 1— aneurism of 
the aorta, 1— poison, 1— dropsy in the brain, 5— apoplexy, 1— Inflammation of the longs, 1— lung 
fhyer, 1— scrofuU, 1— teething, 1— Inflammation of the stomach, 1— tumor. 1— cancer, 8— child-bed, I 
— old age, 1— unknown, 1. 

Under 5 years, 17— between 5 and 80 years, 6— between 80 nnd 10 years, 81— ©rer 10 years, 8. 
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On the Cure of Hydrocele by Iodine Injections . By Peofkssox 
Velpeau. — There are few surgical operations so easy, so simple, and 
which need less preparation ; in what, in fact, does it consist ? Oft 
puncture, and the injection of a certain quantity of liquid ; after which 
the patient may be abandoned to nature, which, in general, is sufficient to 
effect a cure. I have operated on upwards of 300 cases of hydrocele; 
in my wards at the Charity I receive, on an average, from 30 to 40 pa- 
tients yearly, and operate, at least, on 10 in my private practice annually ; 
and I now declare that I never had a case in which the consecutive acci- 
dents could be attributed « to the iodine injection. A patient, it is true, 
died, after having been operated on ; but death here was caused by inflam- 
mation and purulent infiltration of the cellular tissue of the pelvis, without 
communication with the tunica vaginalis. It is, therefore, impossible to 
attribute ibis to the operation for hydrocele ; nay, what is more extraor- 
dinary, especially when compared with similar cases in which the vinous 
injection was made, is that, on one occasion, the liquid, instead of enter- 
ing the cyst, was injected in the cellular tissue, and yet did not produce 
sphacelus. The patients are cured by this method, on an average, in a 
fortnight, and I never witnessed a case of gangrene or suppuration from 
its use. It is therefore evident, that the iodine injection produces a de- 
gree of irritation sufficient to cure the hydrocele, but does not produce a 
suppurative inflammation ; and this has been proved by experiments on 
animals, where the liquid is absorbed without causing any accidents. 
The same result has been obtained in cysts situated in other parts of the 
body ; thus, about three weeks ago, I injected one on the neck, and the 
swelling diminished in size. It must not be supposed, however, that I 
assert that the iodine injection never fails; but what may be affirmed 
without fear of contradiction, is, that it almost always succeeds, failing 
only once in sixty, or even one hundred cases; unfortunately for man- 
kind, we have but few remedies so certain in their action. This, perhaps, 
may be attributed to the formula I have adopted. To resume, therefore: 
the advantages of this method are : — 1st, that the cure is almost 
always obtained ; 2d, that the gangrene does not take place, even when 
the injection enters the cellular tissue ; 3d, that the operation is sooner 
done than that in which the vinous injection is employed, since it is not 
necessary to heat the liquid, or to leave it a certain time in the cyst, dec. 
If, after the operation, you wish to hasten the resolution, the patient must 
be treated as for orchitis, and since scarifications with a lancet are useful 
in the latter, they will equally be so in the phlegmasia which follows the 
injection. In the generality of cases, this, however, is not requisite, the 
patient recovering without any remedy being employed ; it, perhaps, takes 
eight or ten days before he is quite well, but this is not of much impor- 
tance, as his sufferings are slight. Finally, I have remarked that the 
iodine injection is a powerful discutient when hydrocele is complicated 
with engorgement of the testicle or of the epididymis. — London Medical 
Times. 

The formula employed by Professor Velpeau is the following: — R. 
Tinct. iodirx. 3j* Aquae distillat®, 3 ij- M. 


Cynara in Acute Rheumatism. — Mr. Copeland confirms the statements 
made by Dr. Baddeley and others, of the value of the cynara in the treat* 
meat of acute rheumatism. — Ibid. 
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Vol. XXX. Wednesday, July 31, 1844. No. 26. 


FRACTURE OF THE THIGH BONE— THE LATE SUIT AGAINST 

DR. COLBY. 

To the Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 

Sir, — The suit, M William Nelson vs. Moses F. Colby ,” which has 
been long pending in the courts of this County, and with which your 
readers have been made somewhat acquainted, is at last ended ; and pre- 
suming that a brief statement of the case, and its result, may be of some 
interest to the profession, 1 send you a brief outline, not at this time at- 
tempting to detail the testimony which has been put into the case on the 
several trials which have been had, but confining myself to the facts, as 
finally disclosed, upon post-mortem examination of the femur in dispute. 
The cause was finally disposed of, on the 25th of June last, being the 
first day of the term of Orleans County Court, by the rendition of final 
judgment, in favor of Dr, Colby, entered by consent of the plaintiff, and 
without trial, the defendant waiving his costs, for the purpose of thus 
ending the vexatious and tedious controversy. Thus ended an almost 
seven years’ contest, by the voluntary abandonment of his suit on the 
part of the prosecutor. 

Some idea of the position of the suit and the character of the charges 
against Dr. C., is given in your remarks contained in the Journal of May 
29th, and in the Note from Dr. Barrett, in that of June 19th. From the 
communication of the latter gentleman, it will be seen that pending the suit 
Mrs. Nelson (the subject of the disputed fracture) deceased ; that the fe- 
mora were taken from the body, committed by the plaintiff to Dr. Barrett, 
by him cleaned, and some months afterwards delivered to the custody of 
Mr. Andrus. Since the post-mortem examination, no trial of the cause 
has been had : and it may be proper to remark that the bones have con- 
tinued, exclusively , in the hands or control of the plaintiff' or his agents ; 
that the defendant has had no opportunity to inspect the bones since the 
dissection. Hence I send you the statements of Drs. Richmond, Breadon 
and Kendall, and O. Newcomb, Esq., who were present at the post-mor- 
tem examination, and describe the peculiar appearances of the right 
thigh bone, as noted by them at the time. Also annexed is a copy of 
the deposition of Professor Crosby, who fortunately had an opportunity 
to examine the bones, quite lately, on the occasion of their being pre- 
sented to him by the agents of Mr. Nelson, with a view of procuring his 
opinion as to the existence of fracture. 

26 
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Also, appended, is a second statement of Dr. Richmond, giving the 
appearances of the bone as exhibited after it had been divested of its 
fleshy covering. Respectfully yours, 

Derby , Orleans Co., Vt., July 8, 1844. S. B. Colbi. 

STATEMENT DR. RICHMOND. 

In the post-mortem examination of Mrs. Nelson’s thigh bones, 1 was 
less particular in noting appearances at the time, than I should have been, 
had not Mr. Nelson’s attorney assured those present that another and 
more favorable opportunity should be had as soon as the soft parts were 
completely removed ; and as the attorney, previous to the examination, 
said to me that it was his and Capt. Nelson’s wish that I should take the 
bones into my keeping, after the examination, which would have afforded 
me ample opportunity to examine at iny leisure. 

Points of difference . — Want of symmetry in upper portions of bone. 
Right thigh 7-16ths of an inch shorter than left. Right trochanter more 
flat upon its outer surface than natural, very broad ; the left convex or 
curved, and narrow. Right trochanter projects, or extends up from its 
junction with neck of thigh bone, much farther than left. Neck of right 
thigh bone approaches more nearly icfr a right angle with shaft than left. 
The sinus of the right, between trochanter major and neck, was irregular 
and deeper than left, and partially within this, a point, spicula, or process 
of bone, quite slim and pointed, about 3-16ths or l-4th of an inch long, 
projects upward ; none on left to correspond. At the superior and ante- 
rior part of the trochanter major commences an irregular elevation, which 
extends downward and inward, and terminates a little below the trochan- 
ter minor, at the outer margin of which is a corresponding large depres- 
sion, or groove. The left presents the ordinary appearance of the parts. 

Derby, June 1, 1843. (Signed) Lem’l Richmond, M.D. 

STATEMENT Of DR. BREADON. 

On Sunday morning, the 1st of January last, I was requested by Dr. 
Barrett to he present at the post-mortem examination of the right femur 
of the late Mrs. Nelson. I did not arrive at the house of Capt. Nelson 
until after the removal of the bone, 'on the 2d of January ; and on enter- 
ing the room in which the examination took place, 1 found the right fe- 
mur lying on a table, and in it a striking enlargement of pone, between 
the trochanter major and trochanter minor, arrested my attention. 1 par- 
ticularly observed a bony ridge and depression (the depression or groove 
being on the opposite side of the bone) situated, as well as I can recol- 
lect, between the trochanters, and likewise a spiculum of bone between 
the trochanter major and neck of the femur. I also remarked a differ- 
ence in the angle of the neck, at its junction w f ith the shaft — that of the 
injured side approaching more nearly to a right angle. These appear- 
ances, in connection with the accident met with by Mrs. N. several years 
back, left no doubt on my mind as to the existence of a fracture, at the 
time she was thrown out of a waggon, when it occurred ; and to which 
effect I unreservedly expressed my opinion to the gentlemen who were 
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present at the examination. I also understood, from the gentlemen 
present, that by measurement, the light femur was found to be 7-16ths of 
an inch shorter than the left. (tSigued) Joseph Breadon, 

June 2d, 1843. Assistant Surgeon H.P.R.N. 

f 

STATEMENT OP DR. KENDALL. 

Jan. 2d, 1843. I was present and witnessed a post-mortem examination 
of Mrs. Nelson, wife of Capt. William Nelson, of Derby, this day. Both 
thigh bones were removed from the body, and carefully separated from the 
investing muscles and ligaments, when the following appearances in the two 
bones were observable and plainly existed — viz., The upper projecting por- 
tion of the trochanter major, of the right os femoris, was separated by a fis- 
sure of two lines in breadth. A furrow or groove extending from said fissure, 
across the trochanter major, in a direction outward, downward, a little 
backward, strongly marked at its commencement, and diminishing in 
width and depth evenly till it arrives at a point opposite to the trochan- 
ter minor, when it disappears. On the anterior and interior surface of 
said bone, commencing near the upper and inner edge of the trochanter 
major, and descending downward along the junction of the neck and 
shaft of said bone, a strongly-marked ridge, or elevation, of irregular and 
uneven surface, and continued outward to a point opposite and a little be- 
low the root of the trochanter minor ; large at its commencement, di- 
minishing in its descent, and disappearing at the point before mentioned. 
The groove and eminence above named on opposite sides of the bone, 
run in a direction corresponding to each other, and if continued onward 
till they intersected each other, would meet at a point 1 1-4 or 1 1-2 
inch below the trochanter minor. The hollow between the trochanter 
major and neck of the bone, filled to a considerable extent with bony 
elevations, of irregular shape and surface, presenting some sharp spicula 
of bone. The fissure and groove in the trochanter major, mentioned 
above, assumed as a line of division, would separate the anterior third, as 
near as l could estimate, from the remainder of that protuberance, and 
the superior margin of the anterior portion, elevated 1-8 of an inch above 
that of the remaining portion. 

All these appearances were totally wanting in the corresponding 
bone of the left femur. The angle formed by the junction of the neck 
with the shaft of the bone, different in the two bones ; that of the right 
approaching much nearer to a right angle than the left, readily seen by 
taking a side view of the two bones, and rendered certain by comparison 
and measurement. A line extended from the margin of (he indentation, 
on the head of the bone, to the 1‘mea aspera, Seven inches distant, was 
distant from the root of the trochanter minor 1-6 of an inch farther on 
the right than on the left thigh bone. 

The trochanters major, measured in breadth across the middle, differed 
1-8 inch, that of the right being the broadest. 

I placed the bones upon a smooth surface, side by side, resting upon 
their heads, taking care that the heads were placed evenly and on the 
same line, as also the shafts ; in this situation, the trochanter minor of the 
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right thigh bone was seen quite in advance of its fellow of the left, ap- 
proaching nearer the head of the bone. Placed side by side, as before, 
and bringing the trochanter major on a level, the shaft of the right fell 
quite below that of the left. The measure of the two bones l saw 
taken by Dr. Richmond and Mr. Holt, while sitting too far from them to 
see accurately ; Mr. H. reported the length, as follows — right, 17 1-8 
inches ; left, 17 1-2 and 1-16 inches. 

From the foregoing appearances, I am decidedly of the opinion that 
the neck of the right thigh bone has been separated from the shaft, 
having attached to it about two thirds of the trochanter major, and proba- 
bly the trochanter minor. The foregoing is, in substance, what 1 am 
ready to depose under oath. (Signed) Sam’l S. Kendall. 

DEPOSITION OF PROF. CROSBY. 

I, Dixi Crosby, of Hanover, Grafton County, and State of New Hamp- 
shire, physician, on oath, depose, testify, and say, that some three or four 
weeks since l was at the Dartmouth Hotel and saw two geotlemen 
(strangers). As 1 was leaving the vicinity, Mr. Morse, the landlord, called 
to me to slop, and introduced a man who proved to be one of the stran- 
gers I had just left in the Hotel. I believe Mr. Morse said his name 
was Andros or Andrus. The stranger introduced as Mr. Andrus said be 
wished to see me. I asked if he would go to my office or have a room 
in the Hotel ; he said he had something which he wished to show me, and 
that we would return to a room in the Hotel. On our way to the room, 
we were joined by the other person whom I had seen in company with 
Mr. Andrus, and who was introduced as Mr. Johnson or Johnston. 
Mr. Andrus carried into the room a small leather trunk or valise, from 
which he took some bones, at the same time stating that I had heard and 
probably recollected the case of Mrs. Nelson ; said that she was now dead, 
and that he had some bones taken from her after death, which he thought 
I might have the curiosity to examine. He said they had been carried to 
New York and shown to Dr. J. Kearney Rogers, that he had sawn them 
in pieces, and after a careful examination had made an affidavit that nei- 
ther had been broken, and that both were alike. I asked him bow he 
knew these were the bones taken from Mrs. Nelson, and asked if it was 
not possible, in the sending the bones and changing hands, to lose their 
identity. He said he could establish their identity, as he carried them to 
New York. In some incidental conversation with Mr. Johnson, be 
C Johnson) remarked, “ I am not counsel in the case now, but was 
formerly, and,” said he, “ I believe you once gave an affidavit in the 
case.” I replied that I did as to Some points of observation in such cases. 
I examined the bones closely in every point and particular, both with the 
eye alone and the eye aided by a magnifying glass of considerable power. 

Having completed my examination, 1 said, Now, gentlemen, 1 wish 
first to say that 1 have no knowledge or suspicion which limb is alleged 
to have been broken ; so the knowledge can have no influence in fixiog 
on the one [ shall say has been broken, if either. I then said, my opin- 
ion is that the right limb is the one which was said to have been broken ; 
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and my belief is that at some time there has existed an incomplete frac- 
ture, at the junction of the neck of the bone with the trochanter The 
external appearance gave evidence, by its increased size, that it had suf- 
fered a severe contusion. The interior gave evidence of fracture, by tbe 
consolidation of the cells in the imnaedikte. place of fracture. There was 
a lateral curve in the neck. Of the shortening 1 could not judge, as the 
bone had been sawn transversely. 

Mr. Andrus (who was also frequently called Major by the other gen- 
tleman) said that Drs. Rogers and Nelson, of New York, had given a 
different opinion, and had made an affidavit to that effect, which I might 
see ; which l declined doing, but told them if they would go with me to 
the nodical house, l would show them specimens which would satisfy 
them that the bone had been fractured ; which they declined doing, as 
they were in haste to leave. Mr. Andrus asked me for my bill. 1 told 
him he was welcome to my opinion, for which he thanked me, and said 
he should have no further use for me. When 1 say an incomplete frac- 
ture, I mean where fracture really exists, but is not displaced. 

I have evidence, from my own observation, that tbe cells in fractured 
bones are re-opened after a longer or shorter period from the time of frac- 
ture. In the specimens shown me by Major Andrus, 1 could not judge 
how much they really were restored, as they had not been sufficiently 
macerated to remove the fatty or oily substance with which the cells are 
filled in health. The exterior of the bones had the appearance of hav- 
ing been scraped, so that the place where the fracture existed did not 
present the rough appearance usually present in a comparatively recent 
fracture that had been macerated. (Signed) Dixi Crosbt. 

Sworn before Wm. A. Ruggles, Commissioner 
at Hanover, June 22d, 1844. 

SECOND STATEMENT OF DR. RICHMOND. 

In addition to my first statement relative to the marks of injury visible 
on the neck of the femur taken from the body of the late Mrs. Nelson, 1 
wish to add, that since the examination first had, and since the hopes; 
were cleansed, I have once seen, and by request of Capt. Nelson exa- 
mined them. I recognized the bones as the same taken from the body of 
Mrs. N., but with one manifest alterations The point of bone project- 1 
mg from the neck at its junction with the shaft, and named in my first 
statement, had in the mean time been removed. Its base was still quite 
apparent, though the whole of the upper portion of the bone where the 
periosteum was removed bore evidence of having been scraped with some 
sharp instrument ; and I cannot doubt that the s picul urn was removed by 
some artificial means. With this alteration, the external surface of the 
bone presented the same appearances as on my first examination. Pre- 
vious to this, and since my first examination, a longitudinal section of the 
neck of the bone through the trochanter major had been made; this af- 
forded me an opportunity of examining the cancellated structure, which 
was evidently much more dense at the point of supposed fracture. 

Derby, July 8, 1844. (Signed) Lem’l Richmond. 
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AFFIDAVIT OF O. NEWCOMB, ESq. 

I, Orun Newcomb, of Derby, in the County of Orleans, and State of 
Vermont, depose, &(*., that I was present at the post-mortem examination 
of the body of Mrs. Nelson, on the 2d January, 1843. There were also 
present, Drs. Barrett, Richmond,' Breadon, Kendall and Colby, Gene- 
ral Cushman, I. Linsey and Tirrto Holt: Dr. Richmond operated. 
The upper portion of the right thigh hone was first taken out, and then 
the upper part of the left one ; after an examination of the two bones, 
dissecting the flesh from them and measuring them, the lower portion of 
both bones was taken out. On comparing the two bones, I could easily 
see a marked difference: the bone of the right thigh was 7-16 of an 
inch shorter, by measurement, than the left one. There was also a plain 
difference in the angle of the neck of the bones. The outside of the 
upper part of the right bone was broader and flatter than the corres- 
ponding part of the left one; and in the middle there was a slight de- 
pression or hollow. On one side, either the back or fore side of the bone, 
was a ridge, commencing on the top of the bone and extending down- 
wards and inwards, being, I think, largest towards the end on the oppo- 
site side ; in the same direction was a groove or cavity, exhibiting to me 
the appearance of having been broken nearly or quite apart, in that 
direction. 

There was also on the top of the bone, about where the neck is attach- 
ed to the main shaft, a projection of bone, nearly of this shape Q , being 
broader and thicker at its base than at the top, and the upper portioa 
somewhat rough. (Signed) O. Newcomb. 


EPIDEMIC ERYSIPELATOUS FEVER— NO. X. 

By J. A. Allan, M.D., Middlebury, Vermont, 
f Communicated for the Bouton Medicnl and Surgical Journal. — Concluded Bom pagetflS.] 

Alteratives . — Nunneley, who advocates the use of mercurials in erysipe- 
loid disorders “ till the gums become slightly affected,” indeed, declares 
that “ they would then be decidedly improper, lest severe ptyalism be in- 
duced, which by adding to thq^previous irritation and excitement, as well 
as by the debilitating effect it has on the whole system, must be produc- 
tive of great injury, and may plunge the patient into such a condition of 
prostration, as to place his life in the greatest danger, by the extensive 
sloughing which takes place under the influence of mercurialism, and the 
frightful rapidity with which itspreads.” My friend, Dr. Haile, of Crown 
Point, who has probably had as much experience in this disorder as any 
other man in this region, regards its alterative action, if carried to the 
point of salivation, equally pernicious, if not more dangerous, than the 
disease itself, on account of the augmented irritability and tendency it 
may induce about the fauces to sphacelation. 

Dr. Sutton, of Aurora, Indiana, who appears to have made critical ob- 
servation on this disorder, in its epidemic form, remarks, u in administer- 
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ing mercury in this form of the disease, a few doses generally fulfilled the 
indication, and, as 1 before mentioned, great caution was necessary ; for 
wherever it produced its specific effect upon the mouth and salivary 
glands, I believe it was almost invariably attended by injurious con- 
sequences.” 

Emetics. — These, on account of the impression they make on the sys- 
tem, the tendency they have to interrupt the complaint at its forming 
stage, to remove any foreign or irritating substance from the siomach, and 
by a diffusive influence over the capillary circulation to relieve pulmonary 
or other congestions, have been found useful, especially in pulmonic affec- 
tions. They are poorly adapted to remove engorgements of the brain. 

In my hands those emetics have proved most useful into whose compo- 
sition some of the acrid vegetable emetic articles entered — as sanguinaria, 
polygala senega , &c., in combination with emetic tartar, or ipecacuanha, 
varied as the pathological condition appeared to require. If there were 
inflammatory action present, the tartarized antimony was thus combined ; 
if not, either the ipecac, was used, or else the simple acrid emetic drug 
was given uncombined. This process, in the incipient period of the dis- 
ease, has also proved extremely useful on account of its generally having 
been soon succeeded by a free and easy diaphoresis. 

Tonics and Stimulants . — These, in the protracted states of the disease, 
are generally demanded. Those of a permanent character are to be pre- 
ferred. I have usually used a saturated infusion of cinchona, combined 
with aromatics, and the sulphate of quinine. When the powers of life 
falter, or there is a collapse, or congestion from atony, these should be 
administered almost without regard to quantity,. and often repeated, till 
the desired object is accomplished. When there is great prostration, in 
my hands no adjuvant to the preceding has been equally efficient with 
the tincture of cantharides. This probably is one of the most effectual 
and powerful stimulants known; and the quantity requisite to produce 
an effect being so small, it will in most cases be tolerated when stimulants 
which require a larger quantity to be effectual will either disturb the 
stomach or produce, ultimately, depression. Of this latter description, 
are all the alcoholic or intoxicating liquids. No one questions but that 
brandy first excites action which ends in exhaustion, ami leaves the body 
in a worse condition. Its secondary effects are depressing and pernicious 
to the netvbus system. Its medical character is, therefore, too equivocal 
to obtain reliance in extreme cases, especially when life is in imminent 
danger. The wines, generally, are too impotent and inadequate to fulfil 
the requirements in urgent cases, and thb distillkd intoxicators, or 
spirits, are deceptive and mocking. At any rate, such has been tny ex- 
perience in their therapeutic use, and such is the averment of divine writ. 
And yet, it must be admitted that besides their pharmaceutic uses, they 
have, also, their therapeutic advantage. The excitation they cause is, 
at best, evanescent ; and, consequently, their advantageous employment, 
either in erysipelatous or other cases, must be transient and require re- 
striction to sudden emergencies. 

Ijocal Measures . — Local applications may be regarded of a secondary 
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consideration. Timely applied, and properly adapted, they have their 
use. Stimulating applications*, ,ps capsicum, &c., which are popular 
among the people and countenanced by some professional men, cannot 
be productive of beneficial results while there is either local or systematic 
entonic vascular action. These; at this period, are better calculated to 
augment than to diminish the local affection. The same is afeo true of 
the more harmless class of farinaceous applications. The whiting point 
of Dr. Molt, the unguentum hydrargyri of Drs. Dean and Little, or the 
lard of Mr. Brande, are none of them of much consequence in this spe- 
cies of erysipelatous disease. To allay morbid sensibility, and mitigate 
in some degree the erysipelatous inflammation, anodyne fomentations have 
been proved serviceable, such as the aqueous solution of opium, digitalis, 
conium maculatum , &c. Acetate of ammonia, acetate of potash, nitrate 
of silver, sulphate of iron,&c., in suitably dilute solutions, applied to the 
affected surface, have proved serviceable ; and so have mucilaginous ap- 
plications, and even pure tepid water. Mr. Abernethy’s favorite application 
was the pulp of soft bread poultice, which he considered better adapted than 
any other to soothe the parts affected, and to abate their inordinate action. 
For the same object, I have repeatedly applied, with a good degree of 
success, the common unguentwn stramonit. The solution of the sulphate 
of iron, as recommended by M,: Velpeau, of Paris, in the proportion of 
an ounce of the salt to a pint of water, I have also used with benefit, 
both as a gargle when the mouth and tongue were affected, and as an ap- 
plication to the diseased surface. 

In an asthenic stale of the system, stimulants become necessary. 
Epispaslics may now be advantageously applied in the vicinity of the 
local complaint, or on the surface over an internal affected organ. But 
neither the application of an epispastic, nor the eschar made by the pencil- 
ling with nitrate of silver, as advised by Higgin bottom, has proved of that 
essential service in stopping t lie progressive migration of the local affec- 
tion I bad anticipated. In some instances, the circumscribing the affect- 
ed part with either of these applications seemed to have been of service; 
in others, of no use whatever. The aqueous solution of the nitrate of 
silver, varying in strength from one to ten grains of the nitrate to an 
ounce of the liquid, used to Jteep the part constantly moistened, served 
as well as anything to mitigate the pain and irritation. 

To remove the engorgement of the capillaries, while in a diseased 
and atonic state, after the violence of the inBammation has been subdued 
or abated, an alcoholic solution of iodine, as proposed by Mr. Davies, 
has been found of much servipe. A better composition than that used 
by Mr. Davies, for external use, is to make an alcoholic soap liniment, 
and add from six to ten grains of iodine to each ounce. This may ad- 
vantageously be applied over the whole erysipelatous surface. 

Local bloodletting, as advised by Mr. Dtobson, by means of punctures, 
or the still more surgical treatment recommended by Copeland Hutchin- 
son, and by Mr. Travers, by incisions, has not in this vicinity been used to 
my knowledge. In diseases of a constitutional and epidemic character, 
as ours mostly have been, these loca) means could not have proved very 
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beneficial. By the haemorrhage thus induced, they might have proved 
slightly useful by unloading the surcharged capillaries of the part incised ; 
or, if performed as advised by Mr. Lawrence, by carrying the incisions 
through the fascia, when the parts beneath it were implicated, and severe 
pain produced by the distension, essential relief may have been obtnined. 
These chirurgical measures may prove, and undoubtedly have proved, use- 
ful in local affections ; but it is evident no great reliance can be placed 
on them when the whole system is primarily affected. 

Dr. Gregory, in his Practice of Physic, in my apprehension, has recom- 
mended a course of procedure not only erroneous in principle, but dan- 
gerous in its practical consequences. “ Keeping in view,” says he, “ the 
various circumstances of situation, age and constitution, it does not appear 
that any important difference of principle is to be established between 
the treatment of erysipelatous and of common phlegmonous inflamma- 
tion.” The same antiphlogistic and repellent means used in the former, 
that are universally adapted in the latter, must endanger the patient ; es- 
pecially if the erysipelatous affection be on the surface, by the production 
of a metastasis to some vital or more important organ. This liability to 
a repercussion, or change of location, makes an essential difference in 
these two affections, of which the practitioner ought to be aware, other- 
wise he will be liable to put the life of his patient in an unnecessary jeopardy. 
Dr. Mott says he has seen fatal results from the practice here censured. 
None have fallen under my observation. It may be asked, what shnll be done 
when the local erysipelatous affection is intensely hot, much swollen and 
painful ? To mitigate these sufferings, experience has convinced me that 
tepid evaporating lotions, either anodyne and mucilaginous, or nitrate of 
silver, or camphorated spirit and water, are equally efficient in diminishing 
the pain and heat, with cold lotions, and are free from the danger of these 
applications. To be sure, cold applications may sometimes be used in 
these cases without fatal results, but these are exceptions to the general 
rule. An instance of this kind is recorded in the fourth volume of the 
American Journal of Medical Sciences, which occurred in the Baltimore 
Alms-house Infirmary, and is reported by Dr. I. H. Wright. His cold 
applications consisted of an aqueous solution of hydrochlorate of ammo- 
nia and spirit of camphor. They are said to have been useful, but their 
adoption as precedents must be hazardous** • 

In conclusion, not to present my cordial thanks to the editor of the 
Journal for his indulgence, and the extreme care he has taken in the cor- 
rection of the proof-sheets, would be doing violence to my own feelings. 
And, to those who have or may peruse these numbers, I have to remark, 
my intention has been to present the subject according to truth, in such a 
manner that practical advantage might be the result. If any dissent from 
me in opinion, it is to be recollected that my object is to propose to, not 
to impose upon, their judgment. The subject has augmented as I have 
progressed. It demands a more extended consideration, but must suffice 
for the present. If I have not exhausted the patience of the kind editor, 

I may have that of the medical public. 
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AN ESSAY ON THE HUMAN COLOR- 

[Concluded from pa$e 499.) 

No writer has produced a rnorev. labored comparison between the white 
man and the man of color, than Mr. Jefferson, in his “ Notes on Vir- 
ginia.” Mr. Jefferson does not profess to absolutely believe in the infe- 
riority of the man of color, but proposes many queries and arguments by 
way of stimulating further inquiry upon the subject. “ The 6rst differ- 
ence,” he observes, “ which strikes us, is that of color. Whether the 
black of the negro resides in tl)e reticular membrane between the true 
skin and the scarfskin, or iu the scarfskin itself ; whether it proceeds from 
the color of the blood, the color of the bile, or from some other secretion, 
the difference is fixed in nature, and is as real as if its seat and cause were 
better known. And is this difference of no importance ? Is it not the 
foundation of a greater or less share of beauty in the two races? Are 
not the fine mixtures of red and white, the expressions of every passion 
by greater or less suffusions of color, preferable to that eternal monotony 
which reigns in the countenances, that immoveable veil of black, which 
covers all the emotions of the other race?” 

it is surprising that so philosophical a man as Mr. Jefferson did not 
perceive that he was arguing in a circle, and trying to convince himself 
and his readers by a romantic eulogy upon the color of the whites, in- 
stead of presenting an accurate comparison of the differences between the 
two colors. The Chinese and the Africans are as fully aware of the differ- 
ence in color as we are, and can retort all the questions which Mr. Jefferson 
has put, with full as much consciousness of the superiority of their own 
color. Th«?y can say, that “ whether this whiteness resides in the reti- 
cular membrane between the true skin and the scarfskin, or in the scarf- 
skin itself, the difference is as fixed in nature and is as real as if its seat and 
cause were better known.” The mere circumstance of our making the 
color of the black man a theme of philosophical speculation, confers upon 
us no right to make our own color the standard of beauty. The color of 
the white man is as monotonous to the eyes of black men, as the black 
man’s color is to us. They are not familiarized to these “ fine mixtures 
of red and white,” as we are. The color presents to them “one eter- 
nal monotony .” Besides, it is not a fact that “ the fine mixtures of red and 
white, by the greater or less suffusions of color, are the expressions of 
every passion.” Every physiologist knows that the expression of the 
passions almost entirely depends upon the contraction and relaxation of 
the muscles, independent of any change of color. Indeed, were there no 
other expression of the passions than the greater or less suffusions of 
color, the countenance of the white man would be very much of a 
blank. It would only become red or pale ; it woitld give us the expression 
of a fever or of faintness, and nothing more. It is even doubtful whether 
the change of color to which the whites are exposed under the influence 
of the passions, does not contribute as much to deformity as to beauty. 
The paleness of fear is certainly not beautiful ; nor is the redness of 
anger. The leaden hue of despair is a positive deformity. Black peo- 
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pie are also subject to a change of color, though in a much smaller de- 
gree. For want of a familiarity with the color, it is not always visible to 
us, when it is very perceptible to them. Among the clear Africans, 
there is a great difference in the color of different individuals ; some are 
only brown, while others are of a shining black. 1 have noticed as 
great a difference between the color of two Africans, as there is between 
a common white man and the lightest colored of the Africans. 1 have 
heard them exclaim that such a person was too black to look well, pre- 
cisely as we do of those of our color who possess a very dark complexion. 

Our ideas of beauty depend so much upon what we are accustom- 
ed to see, and upon the intellectual laws of association, that were every 
nation to produce a standard of their own, we should, in proportion to 
the relative number of each color, at least, have three black beauties to 
two white ones. It may sound strange to the ears of many to hear a 
black skin pronounced beautiful, but the assertion has been made by a 
distinguished English traveller. I quote from a popular work, called 
Geographical View of the World. “ Of that part of Ethiopia or Nubia 
which separates Sennaar from the second cataract of the Nile, little was 
known until the year 1821, when Mr. Waddington and Mr. Hanbury 
visited these regions. The most remote district visited by them was Dar 
Shegy’a, through which the Nile flows from north to south for nearly two 
degrees. It is subdivided into three States, often at war with each other, 
but ever ready to unite against a common foe. The people are black , a 
clear , glossy jet black” says Mr. Waddington, “ which appeared to 
my then unprejudiced eye to be the finest color that could be selected for 
a human being” 

In a word, it appears to me that the whole sum and substance of the 
argument of the whites, is this, that with them their own color is the 
most fashionable, and of course will continue to be the most beautiful until 
the fashion changes. Whatever nation possesses the superiority in the 
arts* in arms, in knowledge and in wealth, will from the force of admi- 
ration, emulation, and the universal love of splendor and glory among 
mankind, be pronounced the most beautiful, be the color what it may. 
Egypt was once this nation. It was the place where the scholars of 
Greece and Rome went to complete their education.. The monuments of 
its ancient renown still continue to astonish us. The ancient Egyptians 
were black, and their hair short and curling. “The ColcMans,” says 
Herodotus, “certainly appear to be of Egyptian extraction, which, in- 
deed, before I had conversed with any one on the subject, 1 had always 
believed. 1 interrogated the inhabitants of both countries ; the result was 
that the Colchians seemed to have better remembrance of the Egyp- 
tians, than the Egyptians of the Colchians. The Egyptians were of the 
opinion that the Colchians were descended of a part of the troops of 
Sesostris. To this l myself was also inclined, because they were black 
and have hair short and curling; which latter circumstance may not 
however be insisted on as evidence, because it is common to many other 
nations.” Says Mr. Volney, in remarking upon this passage, “ That is, 
the ancient Egyptians were real negroes, and of the same species with 
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all the natives of Africa, and though, as might be expected, after mixing 
so many ages with the Oreeks and Romans, they have lost the intensity 
of their first color, they still retain strong marks of their original con- 
formation. ,J ^ 

“ Besides those of color, figuse and hair,” continues Mr. Jefferson, 
“ there are other physical distinctions proving a difference of race. They 
have less hair on their face and body. They secrete less by the kidneys 
and more by the glands of the skin, which gives them a very disagreeable 
odor. This greater degree of transpiration renders them more tolerant of 
heat and less so of cold than the whites.” 

Women have no beards, and much less hair on the surface of the body 
generally than men, and yet it was never suspected that women, on ac- 
count of this distinction, were a distinct race. The physical distinction 
in the organization of man and woman, is much greater than any distinc- 
tion which exists between the different oolors of men. It is the greatest 
distinction by far of any which exists among mankind, but was never 
conjectured to be a proof of a difference of race. It is a strong proof, 
on the contrary, that great physical distinctions may exist without destroy- 
ing or materially affecting the identity of the human race. The identity 
of the human race appears to depend upon a sameness of structure in 
the external senses, and the organization of the brain and nervous system 
in general. Neither the hair, the figure, the bones of the skull, or the color, 
appear to hold any near relation to the mind. The hair possesses no sensi- 
bility, and whether there be much of it or little, whether it be long or short, 
straight or curly, or even whether there be none of it at all, as in many 
bald people, seems to be no essential matter as it respects the strength or 
weakness of the intellectual powers. Neither does the mind reside in 
the bones of the skull. All the bones of the African race are thicker and 
bulkier than the bones of the whites. The skull bone is an index of the 
general thickness of the other bones of their systems. This fact has 
never been attended to by anatomists and physiologists. In all children, 
these bones are extremely thin at a time when the mind has scarcely be- 
gun to develope itself. In the adult, the bones have become thick, and 
the mind strong. This fact militates strongly against the opinion that a 
thick skull bone is proof of inferiority of mind. Many of the lower ani- 
mals have extremely thin skulh bones, while yet they betray but little 
proof of intelligence. The bones of the heel have a still more remote re- 
lation to the capacity or the incapacity of the mind, than those of the 
skull. In both these respects the African has the advantage of the white 
man. The brain is better defended, and the streugth of the foot is in- 
creased. The foot of the African is better adapted to the support of the 
superincumbent weight of the body. 

The assertion of Mr. Jefferson that the blacks secrete less by the kid- 
neys and more by the glands of the skin, is not a physiological fact. 1 
have never met with the observation in the course of twenty years’ medi- 
cal reading, or noticed such a fact in the course of seventeen years’ prac- 
tice in a city where one twelfth of the inhabitants are black ; or of its 
having been noticed by any other practitioner of medicine. Laboring 
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people perspire more than others, and consequently secrete less by the 
kidneys. The blacks being mostly laborers, must have originated this 
idea in the mind of Mr. Jefferson. 

The common opinion which Mr. Jefferson endorses as a physiological 
fact, that black people can bear heat better and cold not so well as the 
whites, is also an error. It is well known that the same degree of health 
and strength which enables a man to bear one extreme well, will also en- 
able him to bear the other equally well. This fact is well known among 
sailors and travellers who experience the extreme changes of different 
climates. Those who stand the beat with impunity, will also stand the 
cold the longest without freezing. The same man who can labor in the 
open field, uncovered, in the hottest days in summer, will be the ablest 
to withstand the severest cold of winter. The blacks, although they go 
thinner clothed than the whites in winter, do not oftener freeze. The 
idea must have originated in the conjecture that such must be the fact, 
because they came from a warm climate, or from an analogy to those 
vegetables and animals which can only flourish in the warm latitudes. 
No such observation has ever been made of the Indians or the Asiatic 
nations, although many of both live r in the northern latitudes. Query — 
bow black must a man be before Mr. Jefierson’s remarks apply to him ? 

The greater transpiration of the.skin, Mr. Jefferson says, gives to them 
“ a very strong disagreeable odor.” But this odor arises from a secretion 
by the axillary glands situated under the arm. It is a little different from 
the odor of the same secretion id white people, but I have heard the 
blacks say it was not stronger or more disagreeable then the same odor 
in white people. Where they observe an equal degree of cleanliness* 
they betray no more of it than the whites do. Every individual emits a 
peculiar odor from the axillary and other glands of the body, insomuch 
that blind people can identify their acquaintances by the sense of smell- 
ing. This, to be sure, is a physical distinction, but not of sufficient 
magnitude to furnish a proof of a difference of race. Poverty and its 
concomitant, if hot consequent personal uncleanliness, has thus subjected 
the blacks to a dislike on the part of the whites. 

Great physical distinctions in color, size, hair, and features, exist among 
the whiten* without corresponding differences in the degree of personal 
beauty, or intellectual endowments. I have already noticed the distinc- 
tion between the sexes, which is tbo greatest which can be supposed to 
exist between two individuals of the same: species, and which furnishes us 
with no proof of 44 a difference of race;” A brunette complexion of 
the darkest hue, accompanied with black eyfes, and black and curly hair, 
not only often occurs among us, but is pronounced perfectly beautiful. 
In the settlement of these questions the opinions of the blacks should not 
be entirely disregarded. They, especially the Chinese and American 
Indians, must be supposed to have some little sense of the true and the 
beautiful as well as we, and some judgment of their own capacities in 
comparison with ours. They never feel, they never see, and they never 
manifest, either in word or deed, any inferiority to the whites. In war 
and in peace, they ineet the white man only as an equal, nor dream they 
of any superiority. 
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The heir of the African is finer than that of the European. The 
curliness of the African hair is owing to its fineness. In some individuals 
of an equally deep color, it grows much longer than in others. Being 
curly and matted together, it easily wears off, and is, in this way, kept 
much shorter than where pains are taken to braid it and to keep it clean 
and straight. There is as great a diversity in its length in different indi- 
viduals, as in the length of the hair of white people. The broad, flat 
features, and the thick, heavy muscles and bones of the blacks, deviate no 
more from the true standard of beautiful proportion, than the long, sharp, 
peaked features, and the thin, slender, light muscles and bones of the 
whites. Perfect symmetry lies between the two extremes. 

Providence , R. J., May 31, J844. D. B. Slack. 


DR. BEDFORDS NOTE IN CHAILLY’S MIDWIFERY.— REPLY TO 

“ ARGUS.” 

To tbo Editor of tho Boston Msdioal and Sorfioal Journal. 

Sir, — A writer in No. 23 of the Journal, over the signature of Argus, 
has perpetrated a piece of hypercriticism upon one of Dr. Bedford’s 
notes in the late edition of Chailly’s Midwifery, which seems to call fora 
brief animadversion. It seems that he is indebted to Dr. Huston’s Medi- 
cal Examiner for his knowledge of the subject, not having taken the 
trouble to examine the work from which it is extracted, such was h is 
haste to become a censor morum, and of course ignorant of the apposite- 
ness of the note to the text which it illustrates. 

This Argus appears to think it impossible, or at least incredible, that 
any person having “ the title of physician ” could betray such ignorance 
as that ascribed to one such in Dr. Bedford’s note ; and even admitting 
that such a case really occurred, he “ protests against the utter impolicy, 
impropriety, inexpediency and unprofessional bearing” of exposing it. 

Now your correspondent must be indeed green , if he can have any 
doubts that multitudes having “ the title of physician ” can be found, 
who are every day disgracing the profession, and outraging humanity by 
as flagrant blunders as that detailed by Dr. Bedford as occurring under 
his observation. Every experienced practitioner could relate a hundred 
equally culpable examples which he has detected, and those which es- 
cape detection are doubtless innumerable. So much for the “policy, 
propriety, expediency, and professional bearing ” of impeaching the 
veracity of a reputable member of the fraternity, in a respectable medical 
journal, on so slender a pretext. 

But the other criticism of Argus is still more exceptionable, for be 
insists that “ it is undignified and uncalled for” to publish the fact that 
under “ the title of physician ” such gross ignorance may be found. He 
would conceal such facts, and permit quackery to go unrebuked when 
sheltered by a diploma, however mischievous to the health and lives of 
the community. But the profession and the public think otherwise, for 
die exposure of such blunderers serves to put people on their guard 
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against ignorance and imposture, prompting them to discriminate among 
those “ having the title of physician/’ and select such as are educated 
and qualified lor their duties by something more than the title. 

And now a word for the private ear of your correspondent, for if he 
be as green in the profession, as he is' in his knowledge of his mother 
tongue, [ should not be surprised to learvrthat lie knows somewhat of the 
case related by Dr. Bedford, and that it is only the “ galled jade winc- 
ing” over the signature of Argus. And I would just say to him, in a 
whisper, that before he again assumes the critic’s chair, a slight attention to 
English grammar, and the rules of composition, will suitably occupy a 

f air of his hundred eyes. And should he wish any acquaintance with 
>r. Bedford’s notes beyond that furnished by the Medical Examiner, 
he will be able to procure a copy in a few days, as the Harpers have 
in press a second edition, the former having been all disposed of in a 
month from its publication. Cyclops. 


THE BOSTON MEDICAL AND SURGICAL JOURNAL. 

BOSTON, JULY St, 1 8 4 4 . 


Effects of Variations in the Atmosphere on Diseases of the Chest . — Dr. 
Sigmond, of London, recently delivered a lecture before the Royal Botanico- 
Medical Society, on the effect of the tides in the atmosphere on disease, 
in which he endeavored to show that diseases of the chest, and more par- 
ticularly asthma, were influenced less by the medicinal character of sub- 
stances inhaled as remedies, than by a modified state of the air produced 
by them. The tides of the atmosphere, he maintained, four times 
each day, produce marked changes in those who are diseased. “ The 
paroxysms of asthma,” he said, as we learn by the London Medical Times, 
“ consist of a struggle on the part of the muscles which act in com- 
pressing or expanding the chest in the acts of inspiration and expiration, the 
excess of exertion bringing on it an associated condition of the other 
muscles, the consequence of which is, action of the chest without a per- 
ceptible interval. One of the remarkable features of asthma is the peri- 
odicity of these paroxysms. Shortly after midnight the asthmatic knows, 
by peculiar precurrent symptoms, that he will experience his attack, and 
daring the presence of the disease he is attacked about the same hour 
each night until it ceases. This periodicity of the disease had attracted 
the attention of medical men in all ages, and the greatest anxiety had 
been evinced by the profession to ascertain its cause. Dr. Sigmond be- 
lieved, from bis own observation, and likewise from the assistance- which 
had been given him by others, that the rarity or density of the atmosphere, 
as produced by its diurnal tides, which were proved by La Place, by 
Humboldt, and by observations of meteorologists, to take place in twenty- 
four hours, materially influenced diseases of respiration, and of the ner- 
vous system. He looked to these tides as the cause of the periodicity 
which was observable in fever, in epilepsy, and in a variety of diseases, 
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Medical Literature of the West. 

to which he could not then advert. A weight of air of about 36,000 lbs. 
presses upon the human body. That the abstraction of the smallest 
quantity of this would product sensible effects, is proved bv the aetioo of 
the cupping glass. The enormous pressure which is com plained of even 
when the most minute portion of ; the air is removed, becomes a source of 
disease, and by the practice which has been pursued in France for the re- 
lief of apoplexy by exhausting the air round the leg, varicose veins hare 
been instantaneously produced. 

“ It was most desirable that the plan of registering the state of the ba- 
rometer twice at least in twenty-four hours, as proposed by Sir Jobe 
Herschell, should be carried into effect. Every military and naval sur- 
geon in the United States had been called on to pursue this plan, and the 
consequence would be that the attempt of Professor Forbes, which was 
discussed before the British Association, to give us a regular formala of 
the atmospheric tides, would be carried out, and if with this each medical 
man would give his observations on the periodicity of disease, tables of 
practical information would be formed, which would be invaluable to the 
human race. The diurnal oscillations of the barometer are evidently dis- 
turbed by many causes, and these, doubtless, influence the coming on of 
disease when the previous susceptibility exists. The periodicity of inter- 
mittent fever, the evening exacerbation of continued fever, the remissions, 
were in his mind explained by .the phenomena to which he had drawn at- 
tention, but he looked to accurate statistic details before he could arrive at 
all the conclusions which so important a subject must involve.*’ 


Medical Literature of the West . — The vast region of country at the 
West is now, more perhaps than ever, attracting the attention of the peo- 
ple of the older States, and also of men of intelligence in Europe. Its 
resources are not yet appreciated, nor are its capabilities by any means 
understood. Nature seems to have taken special delight in concentrating 
her riches along the borders of the^^ra** rivers, and in storing the interior 
of the rough mountains, for an indefinite extent, with inexhaustible maga- 
zines of mineral wealth. But in the contemplation of these physical ad- 
vantages, travellers are too apt to overlook the progress of society in lite- 
rature and science. Throughout the whole extent of that extensive re- 
gion, denominated the West — which really means nothing more nor less 
than the whole cluster of new States, beginning with Ohio — a zeal has 
been manifested for the diffusion of useful knowledge, that is in the high- 
est degree creditable to the faroeeing policy and energy of the people. 
All the learned professions receive the united support of the public. In 
no part of the country are there more eloquent, devoted and pious clergy- 
men, whose lives correspond with the doctrines they teach ; no better read 
lawyers or abler expounders of the law ; nor physicians more competent 
in all that appertains to the character of judicious medical advisers. Of 
late, in addition to their well-organized schools of medicine, the profes- 
sion begin to make themselves known through their writings. That they 
have abundant materials for constructing treatises on diseases, cannot be 
doubted. Their experience in fevers has been extensive ; and their con- 
tributions to the current medical literature of the day, is another evidence, 
were it necessary to produce any, to sustain this declaration. 

We were led to these reflections by a recent examination of some 
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medico-literary efforts at the West. Before many months, there will be 
published at Cincinnati (as was mentioned in fast week’s Journal) a 
splendid work on diseases of the skin, by N. Worcester, M.D;, one of 
the faculty of the newly-created institution at Cleveland. A concise and 
accurate treatise, properly illustrated by plates, is very much needed. 
Dr. Worcester has drawn his information from every available source. 
No one is more familiar than himself with the writings of Willan, Bate- 
man, Alibert, Cazenave, Schedel, Plumbe, Thompson, Rayer and Baumes. 
The plates, which are the essential parts of ' this desirable volume, are of 
the highest order. The engraving is executed admirably ; and with re- 
spect to the coloring, in saying it is true to nature, we simply do the artist 
an act of justice. There are sixty of them in the whole. 

Another publication has made its appearance at Cincinnati, of late, un* 
der the editorial care of Dr. Lawson, with plates, equal in all respects to 
the best English colored illustrations. We shall again refer to both 
these works, when they are in readiness for the public. 

Early in October, a monthly Journal, to be called the Medical Gazette, 
is to appear at Cincinnati, under the editorial management of N. Wor- 
cester, M.D. Dr. Lawson, the editor of the Lancet, having been 
elected to the chair of Theory and Practice, at Lexington, Ky., will 
carry his Journal with him, probably to become the official organ of 
things medical in Transylvania. So another periodical is to make its ad- 
vent — with prospects, it is presumed, both bright and fair. 


Sterility.*— A recent translation of a work from the French, has ap- 
peared in New York, on the subject of sterility — its causes and treatment 
—by the Chevalier V. Mondat, which will strike the reader as something 
quite new in this country. In the old worn-out cities of Europe, where 
many of the inhabitants are suffering from the effects of hereditary as 
well as their own personal vices, a system to guide them in morals and 
medicine, so far as they relate to this subject, may perhaps have a higher 
place in public estimation than in this new section of the world. 

This book really contains a scientific account of the subject of which 
it professedly treats ; and its anatomical descriptions are apparently exact. 
There are fifty illustrations, besides a graphic account of an instrument 
quite unknown to the mass of physician* - The congettor may be very 
philosophically constructed and admirable in its effects, but, after all, it is 
n strange thing and used for strange purposes. Anti^anapkrodisiac lini - 
ment is not very frequently prepared in the States, we apprehend, nor 
does asterasic pommade find a ready sale at the shops. 

It is with extreme reluctance that we undertake to speak of a produc- 
tion of which we know so little, and the benefits of which are so doubt- 
ful. Others, besides medical gentlemen, it is presumed, are expected to 
buy it, but for what purpose beyond gratifying a vulgar curiosity, can 
hardly be divined. 

Preferring that others should make up their opinions of the merits of 
this volume from their own perusal of its contents, it is quite unneces- 
sary to say more than that it is on sale in Boston at our neighbors', Sax- 
ton, Peirce & Go. 


* Sterility In the Mile and Female, lit Canaee and Treatment. By Chevalier V. Mondat, drc. 
Translated from the French, with fifty illustrations. New York : J. 8. Redfield. 1 vol. Igrao. pp. 218. 
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Patent Office Reports . — Out of the way ns it may at first appear, to 
notice, in a medical periodical, documents emanating from the Natiooal 
Patent Office, the object in now doing so is to speak of Dr. Page, vao 
is permanently connected with that department. 

A huge mass of documents, making an octavo of 335 pages, was pro- 
vided for the members of Congress, that they might understand bow and 
what they had been doing the last year in the new stone edifice. All tbe 
gentlemen holding subordinate offices under the Commissioner, Mr. Ells- 
worth, furnish such materials towards swelling up the size of the book, 
as were legitimately gathered from the materials under their care id i 
keeping, embracing their own wise thoughts or suggestions on each topic 
under consideration. In the last of the series, comprising Part II., is the 
report of the First Examiner of Patents, Charles G. Page, M D., late , 
of Salem, Mass. He shows so much learning and philosophy, in his f 
remarks and suggestions, that it must have been perceptible to the mem- j 
bers of Congress that the humble examiner of patents is a man of ud* 
common powers. Dr. Page’s analysis of the present condition of agri- 
culture in the United States, is a performance of very great value. He 
enters into a consideration of the chemical processes of manufactures and 
compounds, including medicines, dyeing, color-making, distilling, soap and 
candle-making, mortars and cements. No art escapes his argus eye, and 
he therefore shows not only the past, but the present and prospective con- 
dition of all the useful, elegant and economical arts known to civilization. 

Those who have been in the habit of reading the reports of the French 
Academy, will recognize the same far-seeing, yet exact scientific detail in 
this gentleman’s reports, that characterizes those of the French philosophers 
With all this varied learning respecting the things on which the pros- 
perity and real independence of a nation depends, Dr. Page has never 
neglected the study of medicine. Chemistry, however, is the field in which 
he appears destined to be hereafter particularly distinguished. It was wise 
in the trustees of the Columbian College, therefore, when they placed him 
in the Chemical chair. He will certainly give character to it, and infuse 
some of the spirit, which unimntes himself, through the pupils who nay 
yet take their first lessons in this branch of science from his lips. 


Anatomical Atlas . — We are informed that the Anatomical Atlas of 
Drs. Smith and Horner, of Philadelphia, which we suggested week before 
last might have been discontinued, is now rapidly advancing towards its 
completion, and that Part' III. will be published next month, its deity 
having been occasioned by the difficulty of having the subjects of that 
Part executed in tbe best manner. It is thought that all the five Pam 
will he completed in September ; and as no pains nor expense have been 
spared in its preparation, there is no doubt the work will give entire satis- 
faction to the medical public. 


Rush Medical College . — The next annual course of lectures in this in- 
stitution, which is located in Chicago, III., will commence on the first 
Wednesday of November. We perceive that Dr. Austin Flint, of Buf- 
falo, N. Y., well known to the readers of this Journal as a contributor to j 
its pages of several valuable communications during the last few years, is 
appointed to the chair of the Institutes and Practice of Medicine. 
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Postage on Medical Journals. — It is of the utmost importance to the 
profession, and indeed to the whole community, that every facility should 
be afforded for the diffusion of medical, agricultural, and scientific intelli- 
gence. To accomplish this, medical men, agriculturists and others, 
should unite to induce Congress to reduce the postage on such periodicals 
to the same rate as that on newspapers. — Philadelphia Medical News . 

We fully agree with the above opinion in relation to the postage on 
medical journals ; and we would suggest the propriety of presenting a 
memorial to the next session of Congress, asking for such reduction of 
postage. The next session would be a peculiarly appropriate time for 
such a measure, as the rates of postage will most probably undergo some 
modification at that time. — Western Lancet. 

We are glad to see this subject brought forward. The difference be- 
tween periodical and newspaper postage, established by law, is unjust 
and unreasonable. The definition, too, of the difference between the two 
classes of publications is so obscurely laid down, that postmasters are 
often in doubt, and we are frequently appealed to, in the case of our own 
Journal, to decide the matter between a subscriber and the postmaster. 
The department at Washington has shown no disposition to put a liberal 
construction upon the terms of the law, and the postmaster at Petersburg!), 
Va., has lately thought himself justified in so construing the law as to 
demand nearly 4 cts. a No. for this Journal ! If something is not soon done, 
periodicals, as well as letters, will circulate, on all the great routes at 
least, through other channels than the public mail-bags. 


Medical Convention of Ohio. — The annual meeting of this association 
was held in Mount Vernon, commencing on the 28th of May, and remain- 
ing in session three days. About one hundred members were in attend- 
ance, ninety-four being registered, but a number were present whose 
names were not recorded. We regard this as one of the most satisfactory 
and successful conventions ever held in the State. It is true, the original 
papers read were not ns numerous as was anticipated ; but the discussions 
elicited, taken in connection with the essays themselves, and several 
highly important measures originated during the sitting, indicate that the 
members were not inactive. Indeed, but one feeling seemed to pervade 
this large assemblage of medical men, and that was, a disposition to vie 
with each other in contributing their influence to secure the objects for 
which the members had convened. — Western. Lancet. 


To Correspondents, &c. — Dr. Dixon’s remarks on medical legislation bav« 
been received. — On the cover of last week s Journal, the title of M.D. attached to 
the name of J. R. Dillingham should have been omitted. — Some of the incidental 
remarks in the essay on human color, in to-day’s Journal, may perhaps be con- 
sidered to require a reply, by some of the readers of the Journal. A suitable one 
would be inserted, though the subject is such as should preclude a lengthened 
discussion in the Journal.— -The Medical Communications of the Massachusetts 
Medical Society have been received. 


Number of deaths in Boston for the week <ra<l inf July 37, 47.— Males, 28; Females, 24. 

Of consumption, 6— scarlet fever, 7— teething, 5— inflammation of the bowels, 8 — infantile, 5— 
cholera infentum, 7— dropsy in the brain, I— lung fever, 1 — hemorrhage, 1— apoplexy, 1— disease 
of the heart, 2— diarrhtaa, 1— bowel complaint, 8— flu, 1— cholera morbus, 1— old age, 1— dropsy, ] — 
decline, I. 

Under 5 years, 90— between 5 and 20 years, 2— between 20 and 60 years, 8— over 60 years, 7. 
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Trepanning in Cases of Tnjury.-^The operation of trepanning is my, 
very seldom required now-a-days. In the mining districts you may hate 
occasion to perform it now and then, and in military practice ; in civil 
practice very seldom indeed. You have seen it performed a few timet ia : 
this hospital. You have seen it resorted to successfully far the purpose t 
of evacuating matter, both in the practice of myself and colleagues. 
Some of you may recollect the case of a boy who had, a good many 
weeks before being brought to the hospital, been upset, tumbled like aca 
out of a basket, from a cart containing ginger-beer bottles. He had tum- 
bled out among the bottles; some of them broke, and a portion of one of 
them stuck on the vertex and penetrated the cranium. He was treated 
by my old pupil, Dr. Bain, at Poplar, for some time, but at last he begaa f 
to get very lad ; there was a great deal of fever, shivering, and headache, 
and then he became comatose, and continued so a day or two. Belief 
was afforded by a spontaneous escape of matter from the wound, sod 
having had two or three alarming attacks of the kind, he was brought to 
the hospital. On examining him there was found a small ulcer of the 
scalp and a perforation of the cranium. This was about a month after 
the infliction of the injury. I had the wound exposed ; he was sensible j 
at the time, and there was an opening into the bone. The trephine was ■ 
applied to the edge of it, and a circular piece of bone was taken out. We 
then found that the inner table had been broken away, and there was a 
spiculum adhering to the portion of bone which had been removed. A 
little splinter or two were taken awav. and a considerable quantity of I 
matter escaped. The patient never had an unfavorable symptom, and 
recovered rapidly. — Liston's Lectures , in London Lancet. 


Acute Rheumatism treated by the Use of Nitre . — The treatment of 
rheumatism by nitre in large doses has hitherto appeared to me to present 
great advantages over the other plans of treatment which are generally 
adopted, and more especially over the extreme depletion system. When- 
ever a patient loses much blood during the treatment of a disease, be H 
artificially or naturally, the convalescence is long, and during that conva- 
lescence he is much more exposed than a person in health to morbific 
agencies. I have known persons remain months, nay years, in an anemic 
state, weak, and sickly, after having been cured (?) of rheumatism by 
Bouii laud’s plan of bleeding coup sur coup. A treatment, therefore, which i 
overcomes the disease without exhausting too much the sources of life, is I 
decidedly preferable to any other ; and such is the treatment of rheuma- 
tism by nitre. I have many a time seen a strong muscular roan, between 
twenty and thirty, brought into the wards, presenting the most marked 
symptoms of acute rheumatism : the pulse 100, full, bounding ; the 
ankles and knees, wrists and elbows swollen, painful, and red ; the skin 
hot, the face flushed : such a case, in a word, as a practitioner would con- 
sider himself called upon to bleed to deliquium. An ounce of nitre has been 
administered daily, and in two or three days the pulse has fallen and be- 
come soft, the skin moist, the joints less painful and less swollen, and in less 
than a fortnight the patient has been out of bed, allowed to eat, and able, 
after a week or two’s rest, to resume his labors. The remedy, also, is 
cheap, an important consideration in the treatment of the poor, and is 
easily administered. — Dr. Bennst, in Lancet . 
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